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PREFACE. 


If  only  in  the  eyes  of  those  valued  friends  whose  kindly  interest 
in  my  work  has  ofttimes  been  as  great  a  stimulus  to  sustained 
exertion  in  the  laborious  task  of  translation  as  it  has  been  a  solace 
in  the  usual  and  varied  delays  and  disappointments  of  publishing, 
I  feel  that  perhaps  some  justification  of  myself  is  necessary  for  the 
late  appearance  of  this  volume ;  so  much  later  than  either  they  or 
I  had  anticipated.  The  delay  has  in  a  great  measure  been  due  to 
ray  being  obliged  to  recast  a  large  portion  of  my  first  manuscript,  in 
order  to  brinsf  it  down  to  a  new  and  much  enlarfjed  and  altered 
Fourth  Edition  of  the  original ;  commenced  just  as  I  had  concluded 
my  translation  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  "Proofs"  of  which 
I  received  as  they  were  pressed  off,  and  revised  by  the  Author. 
The  task  accomplished,  however,  I  now  feel  my  regret  at  the  delay 
lightened  to  a  great  extent  by  the  consideration,  that  through  it  the 
value  of  the  work  is  considerably  enhanced,  and  that  the  latter  now 
contains  the  most  recently  gathered  matter  from  many  important 
fields  of  investigation ;  passing,  as  it  does,  through  tlie  printer's 
hands,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  last  edition  of  the  original. 

As  regards  the  work  which  I  now  present  to  my  medical  brethren 
in  an  English  dress,  and  which  has  already  been  translated  into 
French,  any  lengthy  personal  testimony  to  its  value  is  unnecessary. 
The  fact  that  it  now  appears  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  new  edition  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  hand- 
book in  Germany,  where  it  was  recommended  to  myself,  when  a 
student  in  that  country,  as  the  best  work  of  its  kind,  by  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Histology,  my  late  valued  and  lamented  teacher  and 
friend,  Professor  Max  Schultze.    But  I  am  aware  this  translation 
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leaves  much  to  be  desired;  and  yet  to  those  critics  thoroughly 
familiar  with  German  literature,  I  feel  but  little  apprehension  in 
submitting  it,  confident  that  fully  conversant  with  the  varied  difFi- 
(julties  of  rendering  German  into  English,  they  will  be  lenient  to 
its  faults  and  careful  of  censure.  In  undertaking  the  work  I  have 
been  actuated  by  tlie  desire  to  render  accessible  to  my  fellow- 
students,  young  and  old,  a  good  standard  work,  which  has  been 
a  great  aid  to  myself  in  dealing  with  a  subject  as  yet  but  little 
studied  in  English-speaking  countries,  and  especially  in  my  own, 
:nid  upon  which  we  possess  but  few  native  manuals.  I  have  been 
})rompted,  moreover,  by  the  feeling  that  we  all  need  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  other  men's  researches  before  we  can  deal 
fairly  with  their  theories,  or  deduce  any  practical  conclusions  from 
their  investigations.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  greater  effort 
should  be  made  by  all  medical  men  who  love  progress,  to  vindi- 
cate the  dignity  of  Pathological  Histology  as  a  science  in  this 
country,  and  to  raise  it  above  the  complacent  smiles  of  a  large  class 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  the  thoroughly  practical," 
who,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  its  most  elementary  i)rinciples, 
appear  to  regard  it  as  merely  the  pet  hobby  of  a  few  vague  theorisers 
and  entirely  unprofitable.  General  profit  will  only  accrue  to  the 
practical  surgeon  or  physician  when,  after  patient  toil,  all  are  able 
to  view  the  subject  closely  and  from  its  many  aspects.  If  my 
humble  efforts  to  render  this  easier,  by  giving  the  English  reader 
access  to  a  compendium  of  the  views  of  the  greatest  histologists 
arranged  in  a  system,  conduce,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  this 
desirable  end,  I  shall  deem  my  labour  well  bestowed. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Professor 
Emerson  Reynolds  for  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to 
chemical  terms  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  "  Proofs  "  of  which 
he  was  kind  enough  to  read  over. 

A.  E.  J.  B. 

2  Hume  Street,  Dublin, 
October  1874. 
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OF  THE 

HISTOLOGY  AND  HISTOCHEMISTRY  OF  MAN. 


INTEODUCTION 
§  1. 

Through  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  many  talented  investigators, 
human  anatomy,  as  a  science,  had  already  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
development  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  last  century.  As  far  as  the 
dissecting  knife  could  open  \ip  the  structure  of  parts,  these  had  been 
investigated  in  a  manner  sufficiently  detailed  for  the  requirements  of  the 
practical  physician.  And  let  us  here  offer  the  easy  tribute  of  remem- 
brance to  the  name  of  Sommerrivg,  which  will  ever  be  connected  with 
this  particular  branch  of  study.  That  progress  in  development  to  bo 
observed  in  all  branches  of  natural  science  as  a  consequence  of  one  of 
the  nobler  characteristics  of  human  intellect,  had  also  become  manifest  in 
anatomy.  Out  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  general  principles  had 
been  established.  Anatouiists  had  begun  to  recognise  the  signihcance  of 
the  occurrence  over  and  over  again,  in  the  most  dissimilar  parts  of  the 
body,  of  certain  definite  structures,  such  as  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and 
nerves,  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  modified  in  each,  though  taking  a  most 
important  part  in  tlieir  formation.  Here  then,  we  have  the  origin  of 
"  GENERAL  ANATOMY,"  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  body. 

But  again,  bones,  cartilages,  muscles,  and  nerves  were  observed  each 
to  be  made  up  of  smaller  parte,  and  it  became  necessary  to  resolve  them 
into  those  ultimate  elements  of  form  of  which  they  are  composed,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  latter  in  various  situations. 
Thus  the  conception  of  an  "animal  tissue"  originated,  and  with  it  the 
consideration  of  tissues,  or  "  Histology,"  as  a  special  branch  of  anatomical 
study.  This,  although  the  most  important  part,  constitutes  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  general  anatomy. 

]>V  tissues  we  understand  organic  masses,  in  so  far  as  they  are  made 
up  of  more  minute  parts,  and  receive  from  these  their  physical,  chemical, 
anatomical,  and  physiological  characters. 

The  various  arrangement  and  nature  of  these  minute  parts  gives  rise 
to  the  difference  in  what  is  termed  the  "  texture "  of  the  mass  ;  they 
themselves  are  known  as  "  tissue  elements."  But  these  constituents  of 
form,  these  particles  composing  the  tissues,  are,  in  the  marvellous  con- 
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struction  of  the  animal  body,  of  such  minuteness  that  the  usual  mstru 
ments  of  anatomical  dissection  arc  insufficient  for  their  discovery  ana 
recognition,  and  Ave  are  therefore  obliged  to  look  around  us  lor  otncr 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tissue,  as  such,  may  be  investigated  lo 
a  certain  extent  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  an  earlier  epocn, 
when  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  further  resolution  or  insight  into  its 
ultimate  composition.  Indeed,  we  see  the  rudiments  of  histology  in  tne 
first  discoveries  of  a  period  long  gone  by.  But  as  these  coula  only  be 
of  historic  interest  when  we  consider  the  vast  strides  that  science  Has 
since  made,  we  shall  pass  them  over  without  further  comment. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  science  of  general  anatomy  at  the  close  pt  tlie 
eighteenth  century  numbered  amongst  its  students  a  highly  gifted  man, 
through  whose  genius  it  underwent  an  amount  of  development  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  scanty  aids  to  investigation  ol 
that  period. 

This  man  was  M.  F.  X  Bichat,  who  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  IbU.^, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  thus  terminating  a  career  memorable  m 
the  annals  of  medicine.  Child  of  a  stirring  time,  urged  on  by  the  great 
and  celebrated  philosophers  of  his  day,  and,  we  might  add,  inspired  by 
that  spirit  of  accurate  investigation  of  which  science  of  the  present 
(lay  is  so  proud,  he  founded  a  system  of  histology  by  the  help  of  the 
anatomical  knife,  chemical  analysis,  and  of  pathological  and  physiological 
research,  whicli  his  immediate  successors  were  unable  to  improve  upon  to 
any  considerable  extent  for  lack  of  newer  methods  of  examination. 

With  Bichat  there  commenced  and  readied  its  zenith  an  epoch  in 
histological  research  wliich  may  be  designated  as  that  of  investigation 
ivit/ioutthe  microscope — as  that  in  which  the  tissue-elements  still  remained 
ceiled  in  obscurity. 

Remarks. — Bichafs  essays  are  to  be  found  in  a  large  work  entitled  Anatomic 
girUrale  applique  H  la  physiologic  et  a  la  medicine,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1801,  and  was  frequently  reproduced  afterwards. 


§2. 

The  second  epoch  of  histology  may  be  termed  that  of  microscopical 
research;  as  tliat  oi  penetration  dovm  to  the  elements  of  the  tissues.  From 
this  period  our  science  took  the  name  of  Microscopical  Anatomy,  however 
inappropriate  this  term  may  be.  Its  first  crude  beginnings  are  lost  in 
the  clouds  of  a  period  far  remote,  in  that  age  of  reformative  activity  to 
which  we  owe  the  vigour  of  our  modern  intellectuality.  In  its  scientific 
development  it  is  the  otispring  of  a  maturer  age,  and  the  founders  of  the 
science  of  modern  histology  are  many  of  them  still  alive. 

ee  nationalities  contend  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to 
discover  the  microscope — this  iiistrument  Avhich  has  enabled  us  to  pene- 
trate into  the  regions  of  "The  Minute."  These  are  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  Italians.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  first 
instrument  of  the  kind  was  constructed  by  a  Butch  optician  of  the  name 
of  Z.  Janssen,  about  the  year  1590  ;  and  that  Drehhel,  Galilei,  and 
Fontana,  are  incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  discoverers.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  incontestably  proved,  that  many  microscopes  had  been  manu- 
factured before  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  soon  after 
came  into  use  in  scientific  research. 

Marcello  Malpighi  (1628-1694),  and  Anton  van  Leeuivenhoek  (1632- 
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1723),  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  fathers  of  microscopical  anatomy. 
The  first  of  tliese  made  observations  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  on 
the  glands  and  lungs ;  the  second,  endowed  with  indefatigable  industry, 
saw  for  the  first  time  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
with  tolerable  distinctness  too,  although  aided  by  very  imperfect  instru- 
ments. But  the  additions  which  Leeuicenhoek  made  to  science,  in  keeping 
with  the  curiosity-loving  spirit  of  the  time,  partook  less  of  the  nature  of 
discoveries  according  to  a  definite  principle,  than  of  mere  detection  of 
strange  and  wonderful  things,  where  the  unaided  eye  had  previously  seen 
nothing.  The  infancy  of  microscopical  anatomy  is  in  fact  represented  in 
him.  Indeed,  the  exertions  of  the  Dutch  seem  just  devoid  of  that  which 
so  characterised  the  investigations  of  the  Frenchman  Bichat,  namely, 
that  effort  to  combine  units  to  a  scientific  whole.  If  we  now  associate  with 
these  two  names  those  oi  Swammerdam  (1637-1685),  and  Ruysch 
Q638-1734r),  as  the  discoverers  and  developers  of  our  jDresent  mode  of 
injection,  we  shall  have  reached  the  close  of  the  first  epoch  of  histological 
study  defined  by  the  discovery  of  the  microscope. 

The  instruments  of  that  day  vere,  however,  most  imperfect,  so  that 
Leeuivenhoeh  used  simple  lenses  only.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
the  hands  of  his  successors,  these  microscopes,  so  difficult  to  manipulate, 
and  so  liable  to  deceive,  became  a  frequent  source  of  error.  This  explains 
the  fact  that  Bichat  preferred  laying  the  foundations  of  liis  general 
anatomy  without  their  aid. 

After  this  there  followed  a  long  period  of  inactivity  in  histological 
research,  reaching  far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  science 
received  fresh  impetus  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  our  own  schools. 

Remarks. — Marcello  Malpighii.  Opera  ovinia.  Lmid-  \GM  ;  Af\(\  Opera  posthuma. 
Lond.  1697-.. .2.  The  works  ofifir'Wiii'CJi/toeA;  may  be  found  in  the  PAiZosop/i.  Transact, 
and  in  his  Opera  omnia.  Liigd.  Bat.  1722.  Arcana  natures  detecta.  Deljih.  1695. 
Continuatio  arcanormn  natures  detectorum.    Lvgd.  Bat.  1722,  &e. 

§3. 

("a  new  era  in  histological  research  was  now  ushered  in  by  the  discovery 
of  achromatism  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  by  the  construction 
of  achromatic  object-glasses  for  the  microscope.  The  first  of  these  are 
said  to  have  been  made  by  a  Dutchman  named  can  Deyl,  and  a  German 
(iptician  of  the  name  oi  Fraunhofer,  in  the  years  1807  and  1811.  Thus 
the  microscope  was  transformed  from  the  clumsy  and  deceptive  imple- 
ment of  the  last  century. into  the  elegant  and  accurate  instrument  of  the 
present  day. 

And  now,  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  novelty,  the  improved  microscope 
became  the  means  of  adding  discovery  to  discovery  in  the  hands  of  many 
excellent  German  observers,  so  that  an  insight  into  the  essential  nature 
of  the  tissue-elements,  and  of  their  combination  to  form  the  various 
tissues,  was  gained  in  an  inconceivably  short  time.  It  may  suffice  here, 
in  speaking  of  the  founding  of  modern  histology,  to  mention  the  names 
of  Ehrenht'.rg,  Muller,  Purhhje,  R.  Wagner,  Valentin,  and  Hcnle.  Be- 
sides these,  many  others  might  be  added,  of  younger  observers,  who  have 
since  distinguished  themselves  as  developers  and  furtherers  of  the  science. 

Hi.'stology  without  the  microscope  had  had  a. Bichat  among  its  students; 
but  the  newer  science  was  fortunate  enough  at  its  very  outset  to  undergo, 
at  the  hands  of  Th.  Schnxmn,  the  most  searching  and  energetic  clabora- 
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tion.  By  him  the  cell  was  proved  to  be  the  starting-point  of  all  animal 
structures.  He  also  indicated  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  various  tissues 
from  the  cell.  It  may  be  said  that  many  points  in  rehition  to  this  fact 
were  known  before  Sc/itccmn's  time,  and  that  he  came  to  false  conclusions 
in  many  things  :  but  though  this  be  true,  the  merit,  nevertheless,  remains 
with  him  of  having  been  the  first  to  make  prominent  tliis  fundamental 
principle— the  greatest  discovery  of  histology — by  an  overwhelming  mul- 
titude of  facts  in  detail.  SrJncann  may  therefore  be  hailed  as  the  founder 
of  the  science  of  "  histogenesis,"  or  the  study  of  the  origin  of  tissues — ^^one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  which  can  come  under  our  consideration, 
and  one  which  has  more  recently  undergone  very  extensive  elaboration  at 
the  hands  of  Reichert,  KoeJliker,  Remak,  and  others. 

Another  branch  of  histology,  again,  has  gradually  become  distinct  from 
the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  textures  in  the  normal  state.  This,  which 
deeply  affects  pathology,  is  the  consideration  of  the  modifications  which 
tissues  undergo  in  diseased  conditions.  /.  Miiller  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  originator  of  this  particular  line  of  study,  known  as  "patho- 
logical HISTOLOGY,"  while  more  recently  Virclww  has  become  famous 
for  his  great  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  "To  these  two  may  be  added 
the  well-known  names  of  some  of  the  disciples  of  the  latter,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  Recklinr/haiisen,  Rindfleisch,  and  Cohnheim. 

Like  pathological,  so  is  also  "comparative  histology  "  indispensable  for 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  finer  structure  of  the  animal  frame  ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  numerous  individual  efforts,  and  the  most  ingenious  researches, 
this  branch  is  still  iij  its  infancy,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  matter 
to  be  dealt  with.  To  this  particular  field  of  investigation  Miiller,  Siehold, 
Koelliker,  Leydig,  and  others,  have  devoted  their  great  talents  with  the 
happiest  results. 

Remarks. — The  microscope,  its  eonstraction,  way  to  work  witli  it,  &;c.,  has  become, 
lately  the  theme  of  many  literary  effusions.  We  will  only  mention  here  one  of  the 
more  iinpoitant  essays  on  the  subject — C.  Robin,  Du  Microscope  et  dcs  injections,  2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1871.  Queckcll,  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope," 
Lond.,  1848.  W .  Carxicntcr,  "The  Microscope,"  3d  ed.,  London,  1862.  // 
Schacht,  "Das  Mikroscop,"  3  Anf.,  Berlin,  18G2.  L.  Beetle,  " How  to  work  with 
the  Microscope,"  4th  ed.  ;  and  "The  :Microscope  in  Medicine,"  just  published. 
//.  Fi-cy,  "  Das  Mikroskop  und  die  mikroskopische  Technik,"  American  Transl.-  -(2  ) 
ISclmann's  works  are  to  be  found  in  an  attractive  little  book,  "Mikroskopische 
Untcrsuchungen  iiber  die  Ueberemstimniung  in  der  Struktur  und  dem  Wachstiini 
derThiere  und  Pflanzen,"  Berlin,  1839.— (3.)  As  to  the  rich  literatiu-e  of  Histoloo-y 
which  IS  m  Its  origin  chiefly  German  (as  this  whole  branch  of  anatomy  is  essenti  dlv 
the  production  of  German  industry),  we  shall  only  mention  a  few  handbooks  and 
other  similar  aids,  and  even  these  only  sparingly.  Among  tlie  older  works  which 
<leserve  mention  are,  A.  Koelliker,  "Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre  des  Menschen  " 
Leipzig,  1852.    5  Auf,  1857;  and  besides  German  works,  Todd  and  Bovmmn 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,"  Lond.,  1856.  2  vols.  L  Bcalc  "Tbo 
Structure  of  the  Simple  Tissues,"  Last  ed.  A.  Eckcrs  copper  plates  in  IVaaTier'^ 
Icones  plujsiolocjiccc,  may  also  be  recommended.  if  ^' 


§4. 

In  an  earlier  section  we  have  seen  that  the  study  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  tissues  is  the  offspring  of  a  comparatively  late  era  of  natural  aii'd 
medical  science.  But  the  chemistry  of  the  tissues,  or  "  HisTocHFMi^iTRY  " 
is  of  more  recent  origin  still.  And  in  that  an  acquaintance  witl/the  com 
position  of  the  different  structures  of  the  body  can  only  be  -ained  bv  tbl' 
application  to  them  of  the  facts  of  organic  chemistrv,  so  is  hlstochenfistry 
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in  its  progress  dependent  on  the  latter ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  special 
branch  of  the  same. 

Although  in  the  infancy  of  chemical  study  a  certain  amount  of  notice 
had  been  taken  of  organic  bodies,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
matter  to  be  considered,  they  could  only  be  dealt  with  (scientifically 
■speaking)  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  laws  relative  to  inorganic 
substances  and  their  combinations.  And  only  after  the  latter,  as  the 
simpler  had  been  studied,  and  that  the  more  important  laws  of  inorganic 
chemistry  had  been  laid  down,  did  it  become  possible  to  invade  the  more 
obscure  field  of  organic  chemistry  with  success. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  important  discoveries  had  been 
made  by  Scheele  (1742-1786)  in  the  latter  subject.  Thus  a  number  of 
vegetable  acids,  glycerin,  uric  acid,  and  cyanic  acid,  had  all  been  brought 
to  light.  But  these  were  only  details,  whose  worth  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view  it  remained  for  a  later  day  to  demonstrate.  It  was  only  with 
the  introduction  of  quantitative  analysis  by  Lavoisier  (1743-1794),  and 
after  that  his  contemporary,  Priestley  (1733-1804),  had  discovered  oxy- 
gen, that  a  new  era  in  chemical  science  began  to  dawn — an  epoch  of  exact 
research  supervening  upon  the  overthrow  of  phlogistic  theory.  From 
this  point  on  it  became  possible  to  gain  an  insight  into  chemical  com- 
bination by  means  of  the  balance — to  recognise  the  elements  of  organic 
bodies,  to  place  upon  a  sound  basis  the  rules  of  equivalent  and  atomic 
weight,  and  establish  a  foundation  for  a  system  of  stochiometry. 

And  as  in  microscopical  anatomy  the  improvement  of  instruments  led 
within  a  short  space  of  time  to  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  so  do  we  see  here  in  the  province  of  chendstry  the  dawn  of  an  era 
under  the  sun  of  Lavoisier's  genius,  in  which,  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
discoveries,  the  new  science  attained,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a 
wonderful  degree  of  development  and  extensiveness. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  to 
bring  in  review  the  details  of  this  progress  in  development,  and  we  shall 
only  mention  a  few  points  in  regard  to  it  of  special  interest. 

The  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  organic  substances  through 
the  works  of  Vauquelin  (1763-1829)  and  Foncroy  (1755-1809).  Much 
profit  accrued  also  to  zoochemistry  through  their  labours  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  which  were  also  ably  handled  V)y 
Proust  ^(1755-1826).  In  the  year  1815  Gay-Lussac  (1788-1852)  dis- 
covered cyanogen,  an  organic  corppound  which  conducts  itself  in  com- 
bination much  in  the  same  way  as  an  organic  element.  Thus  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  theory  of  organic  radicals,  to  be  further  developed  at  the 
hands  of  future  observers.  |  Many  other  discoveries,  both  in  organic  and 
animal  chemistry,  were  made  about  the  same  time  by  Tlienard  (1777-1 857), 
and  in  1823  Clievreul  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  animal  fats. 
Modern  elementary  analysis  (brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  at  a 
later  date)  was  first  opened  up  by  Gay-Lnssnc  and  Thenard,  and  from 
that  time  on  a  knowledge  of  organic  bodies,  from  a  quantitative  point  of 
view,  was  rendered  possible. 

But  under  _BerzeUus  (1779-1848),  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  time,  the 
whole  science  now  made  the  most  brilliant  advance,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  organic  analysis,  Avhich  was  pursued  by  him  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  the  present  day.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  the  stochi- 
ometry of  organic  bodies,  and  of  the  definite  systematised  zoochemistry  wo 
at  present  possess.    Then  the  name  of  Mitscherlich  (born  1796)  must  be 
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remembered  as  the  discoverer  of  isomorphism.  Among  tliose  who  have 
lived  in  our  own  day,  Liebig  (1803-1873)  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  last-named  Swedish  philosopher.  By  his  labours  m  the  held 
of  organic  combination  he  has  made  himself  celebrated,  and  has  obtained, 
also  in  a  wider  circle  than  any  other,  a  recognition  of  his  genius  by  his 
imperisliable  popular  essays  on  the  science.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  founder  of  the  physiological  chemistry  and  elementary  analysis  of  the 
present  day.  Anotlier  importanh  step  towards  an  insight  into  the-  ongm 
of  organic  substances  in  the  body  Avas  made  in  1823  by  Wdhler^  Liebig  s 
talented  coadjutor,  through  his  Avell-known  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  urea. 

§5. 

Study  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  occurring  in  the  animal  economy, 
— their  properties,  constitution,  transformations,  &c. — constitutes  what  is 
termed  "  zoochemistry."  The  apphcation  of  zoochemical  facts  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  processes  taking  place  in  the  system,  the  contemplation  of  the 
chemical  features  of  life  and  significance  which  the  elements  of  composition 
have  in  the  same,  includes,  if  not  all,  yet  the  chief  objects  of  "physiological 
ciiF.MiSTRY."  That  both  these  branches  of  study  could  only  be  carried  on 
subsequent  to  the  arrival  at  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  of  chemical  science, 
is  perfectly  obvious,  as  lias  been  already  remarked,  and  requires  no  farther 
comment. 

Again,  the  special  application  of  the  facts  of  physiological  and  zoochemis- 
try to  the  tissues  composing  our  frame,  constitutes  what  is  termed  "  histo- 
chemistry." Its  sphere  lies  in  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  '.'structural  elements,"  and  consequently  also  of  the  tissues. 
It  is  engaged  with  the  substances  occurring  in  the  latter,  their  introduction, 
origin,  and  the  significance  they  possess  in  the  life  of  the  form  and  Hssue- 
elements ;  it  traces  their  metamorphosis,  decomposition,  and  elimination. 

At  present  we  can  only  boast  of  a  very  rudimentary  histochemistry. 
In  fact,  we  are  met  at  all  points  by  the  most  discouraging  difficulties  in 
this  branch  of  study,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with. 
Compared  with  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  anatomical  analysis,  through 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  of  the  present  day,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  chemist  for  the  separation  of  the  unstable  constituents  of  the  tissues 
appear  coarse  and  rude.  While  the  histologist  is  able,  for  instance,  to  dis- 
tinguish with  ease,  in  the  most  ordinary  form-element  the  cell,  envelope, 
contents,  nucleus,  and  nucleolus,  the  chemist  is  still  unable  to  brin"  these 
several  parts  within  the  grasp  of  his  analysis.  Further,  it  is  a  rare  thino- 
with  him  to  succeed  in  the  analysis  even  of  similar  structural  elements  for 
themselves,  even  setting  aside  their  ultimate  composition ;  for,  owin"  to 
the  complex  nature  of  most  tissues,  he  has  to  deal  with  a  mixture  of  several 
kinds  of  form-elements,  which  cannot'be  separated  by  chemical  means. 

After  what  we  have  just  seen,  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  "the 
histochemistry  of  the  present  day.  And  yet  we  need  not  forget,  in  tlie 
contemplation  of  its  necessary  deficiencies,  how  much  this  special  branch 
of  science  has  produced.  We  must  remember,  farther,  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  composition,  true  scientific  study  of  histology  is  impossible 
and  the  latter  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  toying  with  detaiks 
of  form.  And  as  histochemistry,  on  the  one  hand,  can  only  be  based  on 
a  clear  insight  into  the  minute  anatomical  relations  of  the  tissues  so  does 
it  form,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indispensable  complement  to  histolo"v 
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Among  those  who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Mulder,  Bonders,  C. 
Schmidt,  Lehmann,  Schlossherger,  Hoppe,  and  Kiiline.  Schlossberger  is 
the  author  of  the  first  hand-book  on  histochemistry  which  scientific  litera- 
ture can  produce. 

§6. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  we  shall 
pursue  in  the  following  pages.  Histology  and  histochemistry  combined, 
or  the  study  of  the  finer  structure  and  chemical  composition  of  parts,  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  foundation  for  physiology  and  scientific  path- 
ology. The  whole  subject  may  be  arranged,  according  to  our  views,  into 
three  great  natural  divisions. 

In  the  first  will  be  considered  the  matters  of  which  the  human  and 
animal  body  generally  is  composed,  with  their  histological  and  (as  far  as 
inseparable  from  these,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable 
for  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  whole)  their  physiological  characters. 
Again,  in  another  section  of  the  same,  the  organised  units  of  the  body, 
the  "  structural  or  tissue-elements,"  will  be  brought  in  review,  with  their 
shape  and  composition,  purposes  and  origin,  ultimate  destiny  and  origin, 
one  from  another.  This  constitutes  "general  histology  axd  histo- 
chemistry." 

In  the  second  division — histology  in  the  more  restricted  and  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word — the  various  tissues,  in  their  anatomical  relations  and 
composition,  will  be  brought  under  notice.  Here  also  we  shall  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  form  or  structural  elements  of  the  first  division 
are  employed  in  the  building  up  of  certain  masses.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  hero  also  the  physiological  characters  of  the  tissues  and  their 
origin  must  still  be  frequently  referred  to. 

A  third  division,  finally,  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  minute  structure  of  the  organs  and  systems  of  our  body,  or  the  man- 
ner ill  which  they  are  put  together  out  of  different  tissues.  This  may  be 
termed  "■  topographical  histology." 
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T.  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION. 


Chemical  investigation  has  gradually  brought  under  our  notice  a  number 
of  bodies,  some  organic  and  some  inorganic,  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  human  frame  as  elemefits  of  composition.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  science  the  tale  of  these  increases  year  by  year. 

But  these  bodies  are  by  no  means  laid  down  once  for  all  in  the 
organism  to  belong  to  the  latter  for  tlie  whole  term  of  its  existence,  and 
to  form  permanent  constituents  of  its  fluid  and  solid  portions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  material  of  which  the  animal  body  is  composed  is  subject 
to  continuous  change,  to  constant  transformations,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
incessantly  coming  and  going. 

The  substances  of  which  our  body  is  made  up — those,  namely,  entering 
into  the  formation  of  tissues — consist,  together  with  water  and  other 
mineral  matters,  of  certain  groups  of  organic  principles.  These  are  the 
albuminous,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  "protein  substances,"  and  the  nearer 
derivatives  of  the  same,  especially  the  glutin-yielding  and  elastic  materials, 
with  fatty  matters  and  pigments.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  number  of 
chemical  compounds  of  which  our  frame  is  made  up  is  primarily  but 
small. 

But  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  do  not  continue  long  in  their  original 
condition,  but  undergo  decay  and  metamorphosis,  and  must  in  conse- 
quence be  changed,  we  have  an  extensive  series  of  chemical  mutations 
bound  up  with  the  exitus  of  matter.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  then, 
if,  out  of  this  limited  number  of  histogenic  substances,  a  wliole  host  of 
mutation  or  decomposition  products  takes  its  rise.  The  introduction 
also  of  new  material  to  make  up  for  waste  likeAvise  introduces  many 
chemical  metamorphoses. 

In  considering,  then,  the  elements  of  composition,  all  these  points 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  belongs  to  the  province  of  histochemistry 
to  show  by  what  processes  alimentary  matters  are  ultimately  converted 
into  the  constituents  of  organs  and  tissues,  or,  in  other  words,  to  follow 
up  the  formation  of  histogenic  substances.  Again,  it  must  deal  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  numerous  products  of 
decomposition.  It  should  demonstrate  also  how  and  by  what  chemical 
processes  the  latter  spring  from  histogenic  substances ;  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  one  to  the  other;  how  one  mutation  product  takes  its  origin 
from  another ;  and  what  part  each  plays  in  the  occurrences  of  the 
economy,  until  it  is  finally  cast  out  of  the  system.  In  this  way  only 
could  we  acquire  a  satisfactorj^  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution 
and  decay  of  our  body. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  state  of  science  at  tlie  present  day  does  not 
admit  of  all  tliese  requirements  bciaig  satisfied  in  the  remotest  degree. 
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We  are,  to  be  sure,  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  general  inter- 
change of  matter  which  takes  place  in  the  system,  but  not  so  that  in  the 
individual  organs.  We  are,  indeed,  justified  in  concluding  that  this  in- 
terchange of  material  in  the  latter  possesses  varying  degrees  of  intensity  ; 
that  it  increases  during  the  action  of  the  part,  and  decreases  during  rest; 
but  we  are  possessed  of  almost  no  facts  which  would  enable  us  to  de- 
monstrate with  desirable  accuracy  the  amount  of  this  traffic,  as  it  were, 
which  goes  on,  even  in  a  single  tissue. 

If  in  this  way  the  destiny  of  many  constituents  of  our  body  is  veiled 
in  obscurity,  how  much  more  so,  then,  their  real  chemical  relations. 
Although  of  many  substances  we  are  able  to  say,  "  They  are  products 
of  decomposition,  residues,  relics  of  broken  down  tissue,  their  sojourn  in 
the  body  has  no  other  significance,"  still,  in  dealing  with  others,  great 
difficulties  arise  when  it  is  to  be  decided  to  what  side  of  metamorphosiii 
they  belong — to  the  formative  or  to  the  retrogressive.  Of  the  sources  of 
many  products  of  decomj)osition  we  know  nothing  certain  ;  and  even 
the  changes  effected  by  chemical  action  are  either  but  very  unsatisfac- 
torily understood,  or  not  at  all.  Superfluous  alimentary  matter,  so  often 
present  in  the  system,  may  possibly  be  hardly  distinguishable  in  its 
derivatives  from  the  matters  resulting  from  metamorphosis  of  some  con- 
stituents of  the  body  itself.  Finally,  we  are  uncertain  still  in  regard  to 
many  mineral  substances,  whether  they  are  essential  integral  components 
of  our  body,  or  are  only  casually  present  in  the  latter. 

Now  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  theme  of  physiology  to  follow  up 
this  behaviour  of  material  in  detail,  and  to  interpret  its  full  significance 
for  animal  life ;  but  histochemistry  will  be  frequently  obliged  to  enter 
upon  physiologico-chemical  research,  for  only  in  this  way  can  a  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  nature  of  the  substances  of  which  ti-^sues  and  organs 
are  composed  be  acquired. 

Commencing  with  the  axiom,  that  the  physiological  characters  of  a 
matter  are  in  the  first  place  dependent  on  its  chemical  constitution,  we 
choose  as  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  composition  of  the  human 
body  a  section  principally  chemical. 


A.  Albuminous  or  Protein  Compounds. 

§8. 

_  Absent  from  no  organism,  and  taking  part  in  the  construction  of  all 
tissues,  these  matters,  which  constitute  the  most  important  materials  of 
nutrition,  appear  of  the  highest  significance  in  animal  life  ;  indeed  thev 
may  be  regarded  with  all  propriety  as  the  chemical  substrata  of  the 
latter.  Their  histogenic  qualities  come  even  more  prominently  before  us 
in  the  embryonic  body  than  in  the  mature ;  for  in  the  latter  many  parts 
consist  of  other  than  albuminous  substances  :  for  instance  of  collacren 
chondrigen,  elastic  matter,  and  fats ;  whereas,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
existence,  protein  compounds  are  everywhere  present.  Those  matters 
just  named,  however,  must  also  be  looked  upon  as  derivatives  of  the 
latter,  produced  by  metamorphosis  of  albuminous  principles 

The  great  instability  and  tendency  to  decomposition  of  all  the  members 
of  this  group  cause  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  number  of  substances 
m  the  system  which  m  some  cases  participate  still,  though  in  a  minoS 
degree,  in  the  formation  of  tissues,  and  are  in  others  (havin^.  under-one 


:  some 
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further  modifications)  to  be  looked  upon  as  effete,  and  no  longer  service- 
able for  any  of  the  functions  of  life.  As  such,  they  may  either  circulate 
in  the  various  juices  of  the  body  until  eventually  excreted,  or  may 
remain  behind  in  the  tissues  in  the  character  of  dregs  or  sediment  as  it 
"were. 

All  protein  substances  are  of  exceedingly  complex  composition.  They 
contain,  beside  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  a  large  amount  of  nitro- 
gen, and  invariably  sulphur.  Phosphorus  was  also  formerly  supposed, 
though  erroneously,  to  be  present.  Their  true  constitution  is  still  quite 
obscure. 

They  all  become  swollen  and  puffy  when  placed  in  water,  and  enter 
into  combinations  with  acids  and  bases,  but  whether  in  regular  propor- 
tion is  not  yet  known.  They  dissolve  in  alkalies,  but  probably  with  meta- 
morphosis or  decomposition,  and  may  be  thrown  down  from  such  solu- 
tions by  the  mineral  acids.  They  likewise  form  combinations  with  acids, 
from  which  they  may  be  again  precipitated  by  means  of  the  alkalies. 
The  action  of  nitric  acid  causes  them  to  assume  a  yellow  hue,  from  the 
generation  of  an  acid  known  as  xantlioproteinic.  Millon's  reagent  also, 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  containing  nitrous  acid,  communicates  a 
red  colour  to  them,  while  iodine  tinges  them  yellowish-brown.  In  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  they  are  dissolved,  assuming  at  the  same 
time  a  violet  tint.  The  action  of  sugar  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  protein  substances  gives  rise  to  a  change  of  colour  in  them,  at  first  to 
purple,  and  subsequently  to  more  of  a  violet-hue  {Schnlfze) — a  reaction 
which  they  share  with  the  acids  of  the  bile  and  with  elain.  In  watery 
solutions  they  bend  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left.  Oxidizing  agents, 
as  well  as  dry  distillation  and  putrefaction,  develope  .in  albuminous 
bodies  a  number  of  decomposition-products,  such  as  formic,  acetic,  and 
benzoic  acids,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  also  crystalline  matters,  as 
leucin  and  tyrosin.    (See  below.) 

Most  of  the  protein  substances  appear  in  the  body  under  two  isomeric 
modifications — firstly,  in  solution,  or  gelatinised,  as  in  the  greater  number 
of  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  system  ;  and — secondly,  in  a  coagulated  or  in- 
soluble state.  They  pass  from  the  former  into  the  latter  condition  in 
various  ways,  partly  by  boiling,  pai'tly  by  the  action  of  strong  acids,  and 
finally,  as  the  saying  is,  spontaneously.  In  the  first  modification  the 
protein  substances  may  be  far  more  easily  distinguished,  one  from  the 
other  by  certain  definite  reactions,  than  when  in  the  coagulated  con- 
dition, 

§9- 

The  complex  composition  of  the  principles  under  consideration,  their 
indifferent  nature,  and  great  instability,  account  for  the  fact  that,  up  to 
the  present,  their  true  constitution  has  remained  utterly  unknown. 
Indeed,  we  find  a  most  discouraging  obscurity  resting  over  this  most 
important  of  all  groups  of  animal  substances.  So  far  is  this  the  case 
that,  in  fact,  Ave  are  not  even  able  to  enumerate  the  various  albuminous 
principles  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Again,  the  great  instability  of  the  protein  substances  gives  rise  to  the 
appearance  in  the  organism  of  a  considerable  number  of  decomposition- 
products,  to  whose  nature  and  mode  of  origin  Ave  are  still  in  most  cases 
almost  complete  strangers.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned,  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  urea,  uric,  hippuric,  and  gallic  acids  ;  taurin,  glycin. 
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leucin,  tyrosin,  sarkin,  kreatin,  kreatinin,  glycogen,  grape  and  milk 
sugar,  inosit,  and  others  besides.  From  a  knowledge  of  these  matters,  it  is 
not  possible  at  present  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  protein  substances  themselves ;  we  may,  however,  set 
it  down  as  being  very  complex.  Owing  to  their  great  liability  to  under- 
go decomposition,  farther,  the  protein  compounds  appear  to  be  peculi- 
arly fitted  to  act  in  the  economy  as  ferments,  i.e.,  to  elFect  a  metamor- 
phosis in  other  substances  without  at  tlie  same  time  acting  through  their 
chemical  affinities.    We  shall  refer  again  to  these  properties  in  §  1 2. 

Turning  now  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  protein  compounds  and  their 
formative  derivatives,  especially  important  in  histogenesis,  we  must  bear 
the  following  points  in  mind  :  — 

^  1.  The  fact  that  the  substances  in  question  are  not  crystallizable,  but 
belong  to  the  colloid  group  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  stated  by  Graham. 
This  seems  to  constitute  them  peculiarly  well  fi.tted  to  assume  the  specific 
-forms  of  tissue  elements,  and  to  preserve  the  same. 

^  2.  Their  readiness  to  imbibe  water,  and  to  swell  up  in  the  latter 
into  gelatinous  masses,  seems  to  render  them  suited  for  the  formation 
of  the  watery,  soft,  and  semi-solid  matters  of  many  tissues.  Their  capa- 
city for  gelatinisation  appears  greatest  in  slightly  alkaline  or  acid  water ; 
in  solutions  of  neutral  salts  less  than  in  pure  water. 

3.  The  remarkable  readiness  manifested  among  the  protein  bodies  to 
change  from  one  modification  to  another,  as  well  as  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gelatinous  or  coagulated  state,  and  vice  versa,  renders  them  capable  of 
becoming  deposited  from  the  animal  juices  in  the  solid  form,  or,  when 
previously  so  laid  down,  of  undergoing  re-solution  and  easy  transport  to 
other  localities. 

4.  While  gelatinised  protein  substances  admit  of  the  passage  through 
them  of  crystallizable  matters,  they  oppose  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  diffusion  of  colloid  materials. 

5.  Albuminoous  principles  manifest  a  readiness  to  intermix  with  other 
bodies,  e.g.,  fats,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  to  retain  these  with  obstinacy. 
They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  bearers  of  these  substances. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  true  albuminous  sub^stances  appear  unfavourably 
constituted  to  form  for  any  length  of  time  unchanged  the  elements 
of  composition  of  a  tissue,  owing  to  their  great  unstableness.  They  seem 
to  impart  to  the  textures  into  whose  structure  they  enter,  a  certain 
aptness  to  undergo  physical  change,  as  may  be  strikingly  seen  in  many 
instances.    This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  many  of  their  derivatives 

whose  liability  to  alteration  appears  to  be  far  more  limited  as  for 

instance,  keratin,  chondrigen,  and  elastic  material.  These  beina  pecu- 
liarly suited  for  permanent  tissues,  serve  for  the  formation  of  indifferent 
membranes,  allowing  the  transudation  of  animal  fluids,  or  including  the 
same.  ° 

§  10. 
Albumen. 

This  most  important  of  all  the  protein  substances  in  the  svsfpm 
coagulates  between  55°  and  75°  C.  from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  flakes' 
and  not  spontaneously  like  fibrin.  From  very  dilute  solutions  it  ran 
only  be  separated  by  a  much  more  elevated  temperature. 

Like  other  protein  matters  it  has  two  forms,  a  soluble  and  coacrulated 
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Of  the  first  there  are  many  varieties  ;  hwt  all  these  differences  are  probahly 
dependent  upon  the  admixture  of  other  matters,  such  as  alkalies  or  acids. 

Soluble  albumen  is  precipitated  hy  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  tannic  acid, 
and  the  salts  of  most  metals.  A  larger  or  smaller  quantity  is  also  thrown 
down  by  the  passage  through  it  of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  becomes  converted  into  the  insoluble  modification  as  already  men- 
tioned by  boiling;  further,  by  the  action  of  most  acids,  without,  however, 
being  always  precipitated.  The  alkalies  likewise  transform  albumen  into 
a  very  insoluble  substance,  but  do  not  throw  it  down. 

Albumen  is  not  present  in  the  animal  juices  in  a  pure  state,  but  com- 
bined with  a  certain  proportion  of  soda,  saline  water  being  the  solvent. 
Such  albumen  has  a  weakly  alkaline  reaction,  coagulates  more  in  gelatin- 
ous masses  than  in  flakes,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  soluble  than  in  the 
pure  condition.  A  larger  proportion  still  of  soda  may  modify  the  coagu- 
lation of  albumen  by  heat  in  many  ways. 

Coagulated  albumen  partakes  of  the  same  nature  as  the  remaining  pro- 
tein substances  in  the  same  state. 

Entering  the  body  with  the  protein  substances  of  the  food,  it  appears 
as  a  constituent  of  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph,  and  also  of  the  fluids  saturat- 
ing various  organs.  Combined  with  some  peculiar  substances,  it  appears 
to  form  the  medulla  of  nerves.  To  what  extent  it  exists  in  the  system 
in  the  coagulated  form  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer  in  the  present  state 
of  science.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  does  so  occur,  and 
the  finely  granular  contents  of  many  animal  cells  are  probably  entirely  or 
partially  composed  of  it. 

We  are  likewise  at  fault  when  asked  to  indicate  the  histogenic  signi- 
ficance of  albumen  more  in  detail.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however, 
that  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  in  that  it  is  the  first  protein  substance 
from  which  many  of  the  others  in  the  organism  take  their  origin. 

§11. 

Fibrin,  ribrinogen,  and  Fibrinoplastin. 

Fibrin  has  always  been  described  as  a  substance  which  does  not  coagu- 
late at  boiling  point,  but,  as  the  saying  is,  spontaneously,  a  short  time  after 
the  animal  fluids  in  which  it  is  dissolved  during  life  are  poured  out  of 
the  body. 

It  coagulates  more  rapidly  at  a  moderately  high  than  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  has  probably  no  accelerating 
effect  upon  the  process,  for  in  the  interior  of  the  body  it  is  observed  to 
take  place  in  fluids  which  have  come  to  a  state  of  rest  in  closed  cavities. 
The  process  may  be  retarded  by  the  presence  in  the  fluid  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  the  addition  of  various  alkaline  salts,  such  as  Glauber  salt,  for 
instance. 

Coagulated  fibrin  can  never  be  obtained  pure,  however ;  for,  in  the 
act  of  congelation,  the  numerous  cellular  constituents  of  the  fluids  in 
which  it  is  contained  become  entangled  in  it.  It  offers,  besides,  many 
varieties  for  our  consideration.  In  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  swells  up,  without,  however,  dissolving  (Liehig) ;  in  contrast  to 
syntonin  obtained  from  muscle  tissue  (see  below).  Coagulated  fibrin 
is  dissolved  in  solutions  of  various  alkaline  salts — for  instance,  in  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  when  the  temperature  is  somewhat  elevated — 
forming  a  substance  similar  to  albumen.    According  to  Thenard,  further, 
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superoxide  of  hydrogen  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  fibrin.  Fibrin  may  be 
obtained  from  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph,  in  small  but  variable  quantity, 
also  from  serous  transudations. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  phenomena  of  coagulation 
of  fibrin.  Fluids  in  which  this  substance  is  contained  become  of  a 
thickish  or  even  jelly-like  consistence  soon  after  coming  to  a  state  of 
rest.  Later,  in  consequence  of  progressive  contraction  of  the  fibvm,  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  entangled  liuid  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  coagu- 
lum  becomes  more  or  less  solid  as  it  decreases  gradually  in  size.  Under 
the  microscope  a  homogeneous  jelly  is  at  first  perceived  ;  later  on  a  tangle 
of  usually  very  delicate  threads  or  fibres  (rarely  broad),  by  wliich  the 
cellular  corpuscles  of  the  fluid  are  caught.  By  many  these  fibres  are  re- 
garded as  the  optical  expression  of  folds  or  rugte  on  fine  membranous  masses. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  fibrin,  it  was  for  a  long  time  generally  sup- 
posed that  it  took  its  rise  from  albumen.  And  from  the  fact  that  its 
analysis  showed  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  is  found  in  the  latter, 
the  hypotliesis  was  advanced  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  a  process  of  oxida- 
tion or  putrefaction  from  albuminous  substances. 

Some  years  ago  an  interesting  discovery  was  published  by  A.  Schmidt, 
which  completely  upset  all  earlier  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
material  in  question. 

According  to  this  observer,  there  exists  no  fluid  fibrin  at  all  in  the 
animal  fluids  as  long  as  in  motion.  It  is  first  generated  in  the  blood  and 
other  liquids  by  the  chemical  combination  of  two  nearly  related  com- 
pounds, which  have  been  named  by  the  author  "fibrinogen"  and  "fihrino- 
plastin."  The  first  of  these  (also  called  mctaglobulin)  is  dissolved  in  the 
plasma  of  the  blood ;  the  second  (or  'paraglohulin),  which,  combining 
with  fibrinogen,  converts  it  into  fibrin,  exists,  on  the  contrary,  according 
to  Schmidt,  in  the  bodies  of  the  coloured  blood-cells,  passing  from  these 
into  the  plasma.  It  is  exceedingly  similar  to  the  globulin  of  these  cells, 
(§  12),  or  perhaps  identical,  and  probably  corresponded  with  the  so- 
called  "serum  casein,"  {A.  Schmidt).  Lymph,  chyle,  pus,  and  many 
tissues  containing  cells  (but  not  cartilage  and  tendon),  and  also  fluids 
into  which  these  cell-contents  have  passed, —  as,  for  instance,  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  synovia,  humours  of  the  eye,  and  saliva, — are  all  fibrinoplastic. 
Fibrinogen  also,  which  is  very  like  fibrinoplastin  in  its  reactions — both 
may  be  precipitated  from  dilute  solutions  by  conducting  through  them  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid — appears  widely  distributed  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, and  is  contained  in  almost  all  serous  fluids,  as  well  as  those  saturat- 
ing connective  tissue  and  muscle.  The  rapid  mutation  of  matter  which 
takes  place  in  the  moving  juices  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  the 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  fibrin  during  life.  Schmidt  believes  himself 
also  justified  in  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  chemical  combination  of  these 
two  "  mother  substances "  to  form  coagulated  fibrin,  the  alkalies  which 
previously  held  them  in  solution,  are  set  free.  ' 


§12. 

Myosin.    Muscle-Fibrin,  or  Syntonin. 

The  contractile  structures  of  the  organism,  tlie  protoplasm  of  which 
the  bodies  of  young  cells  are  formed,  with  striped  and  smooth  muscle 
fibre.t!,  all  consist  of  a  series  of  albuminous  substances  remarkable  for 
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])eculiar  reactions,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  cases  for  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating at  comparatively  Ioav  temperatures,  ranging  from  35°  to  50°  C. 

One  of  these  substances,  the  myosin  of  Kiiline,  coagulates  after  death, 
and  is  thus  the  cause  of  rigor  mortis.  Coagulated  myosin  is  not  soluble  in 
pure  water,  but  is  readily  so  in  such  containing  as  little  as  ten  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  It  may  likewise  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies.    It  has  the  same  action  upon  superoxide  of  hydrogen  as  fibrin. 

Beside  myosin,  the  fluids  with  which  muscle  is  saturated  contain  three 
other  soluble  albuminous  matters,  namely,  an  albuminate  of  potash,  and 
two  substances  which  coagulate, — one  at  45°  C.,  and  another  at  75°  C. 

From  dead  muscle,  but  also  from  other  albuminous  materials,  a  muta- 
tion product  has  been  extracted  by  very  dilute  acids,  to  which  the  name 
of  imisde  fibrin  or  syntonin  has  been  given  by  Lehviann.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  fibrin  of  blood,  it  is  soluble  in  water  containing  O'l  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  so  in  solutions  of  nitrate  and  carbonate  of 
potash.    It  has  no  effect,  moreover,  upon  superoxide  of  hydrogen. 

Casein. 

This  protein  substance,  which  is  probably  an  albuminate  of  potash,  does 
not  pass  from  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble  form  spontaneously,  like  fibrin, 
but  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
On  being  heated,  liquids  in  which  it  is  contained  become  covered  Avith  a 
thin  pellicle,  consisting  of  casein  modified  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Casein  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  flakes,  and  in  contradistinction  to 
albumen  by  acetic  acid.  According  to  Lehtnann  it  is  not  thrown  down 
from  miJk  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

This  substance  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  milk  of  man  and  the 
mammalia,  and  the  most  important  aliment  for  the  infant.  How  far  it  is 
besides  distributed  through  the  system  is  still  uncertain  ;  its  presence  in 
alkaline  fluids,  however,  is  very  probable.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
middle  coats  of  arteries  by  31.  Schultze. 

Globulin.  Crystallin. 

By  these  names  are  known  certain  albuminous  substances  coagulating 
like  albumen  when  heated^  Tliey  require,  however,  a  higher  temperature, 
and  then  separate  either  in  the  form  of  a  globular  mass  or  milky  coagulum. 
A  solution  of  globulin,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is  said  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  careful  neutralisation  with  ammonia,  and  an  ammoniacal 
solution  by  acetic  acid.  Globulin  is  entirely  thrown  down  in  fluids  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

Many  things  have  in  course  of  time  received  the  name  of  globulin. 

It  is  found  in  the  lens,  in  blood-cells  (?),  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  as 
fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin  (§  11),  and  in  exudations. 

Peptones. 

The  albuminoids  entering  into  the  composition  of  tissues,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  do  not  possess  the  power,  when  in  watery  solution,  of  passing 
through  animal  membranes.  They  are  colloids  in  Graham's  sense  of  the 
word  (p.  14). 

These,  on  being  received  into  the  body,  partly  from  the  animal  and 
partly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  all  converted  by  the  processes  of 
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digestion  into  Avhat  are  termed  peptones— i.e.,  easily  diffusible  substances 
of  very  similar  or  identical  constitution.  These  peptones  are  by  no 
means  so  easily  precipitated  by  reagents  as  the  colloid  albuminates. 
Thus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  they  are  not  thrown  down  hy 
boiling,  by  dilute  niiaeral  acids,  or  by  acetic  acid.  On  being  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol,  they  may  be  again  dissolved  by  watery  spirits  of  wine. 
A  polarised  ray  of  light  is  deflected  by  them  strongly  to  the  left. 

Matters  containing  collagen  and  chondrigen,  and  also  mucus,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  will  soon  occupy  us,  yield  with  greater  or  less  certainty 
corresponding  peptones. 

Ferments. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  above  (p.  14),  that  the  instability  of  the 
albuminates  permits  of  their  ready  conversion  into  what  are  termed 
ferments.  By  the  action  of  such  substances, — we  believe  them  at  present 
to  spring  in  all  probability  from  this  source ;  the  albuminous  matters  are 
converted  into  peptones.  The  ferments  appear  combined  w^ith  water  as 
constituents  of  the  gastric,  intestinal,  and  pancreatic  secretions.  Others 
of  them,  from  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  transform  amylon,  dextrin, 
and  glycogen  into  grape  sugar.  A  ferment  in  the  pancreatic  juice  splits  up 
the  neutral  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  Decomposing  albuminous 
substances  convert  \irea  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  &c.  Thus  the 
mutation  of  the  most  important  substances  in  the  body  introduces  a 
great  chemical  action  in  the  same,  and  leads  even  to  the  assimilation  of 
new  albuminoids  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 


B.  Haemoglobulin. 

§13. 

H8em,oglobulin,  Haematoglobulin,  Hsematocrystallm. 

We  have  been  recently  made  acquainted  with  a  remarkable  substance 
of  still  more  complex  constitution  than  the  albuminates,  which  may  very 
easily  be  resolved  into  an  albuminous  matter  resembling  globulin  and 
into  hajmatin. 

From  the  red  blood-cells  of  man  and  the  vertebrates  generally,  a 
coloured  crystalline  substance  may  be  obtained,  namely,  after  destruction 
of  the  cells,  containing  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  instability.  Of  this  the 
blood-crystals  so  long  known  are  composed  (fig.  1).  From  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Germans  Funke,  Lehmann,  Kunde,  Teichmann,  Bojanoicsky 
Eollett,  Hoppe,  Bottcher,  and  others,  we  learn  that  the  substance  which 
thus  crystallizes  is  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates  but 
offers  many  differences  for  our  consideration  as  regards  solubility' and 
crystalline  form.  The  difficulties  of  dealing  witli  it  chemically  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  liability  to  decomposition,  and  its  admixture  with  other 
matters. 

It  may  be  obtained  with  greater  or  less  ease  in  various  ways  •  by  first 
conducting  a  stream  of  oxygen  through  a  mixture  of  blood  and  water 
and  then  carbonic  acid  ;  then  by  evaporation  of  diluted  blood,  to  which 
alcohol  and  ether  have  been  added  upon  the  glass  slide  of  the  microscone 
Its  separation  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  light  according  to  the 
general  opinion.    Crystals  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  freezing  and 
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subsequent  thawing  of  blood ;  by  elevation  of  temperature  to  60°  C. ;  by 
electric  discharges  and  the  continuous  current ;  by  pumping  out  the  gases 
of  the  blood ;  by  the  addition  to  the  latter  of  various  salts,  such  as 
sulphate  of  soda  and  those  of  the  bile ;  and  by  the  action  of  chloroform 
with  free  access  of  air.  The  blood  of  different  animals  crystallizes  with 
varying  degrees  of  readiness.  In  that  of  the  guinea  pig  crystals  are 
formed  particularly  rapidly.  The  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  is  also  remark- 
able above  that  of  all  other 
localities  for  the  freedom  with 
which  crystals  are  formed  in  it. 

There  appear  to  be  further 
several  kinds  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  reddish  blood  of  many 
of  the  invertebrate  animals 
hcemoglobin  has  also  been 
found. 

The  colouring  matter  of 
muscle  is  identical,  according 
to  KiiUne,  witli  that  of  the 
blood-corpuscles. 

Blood-crystals  are  met  with 
under  various  forms — such  as 
prisms,  tetrahedrons,  hexagonal 
tables,  andrhombohedrons.  The 
first  is  by  far  the  most  univer- 
sally encountered,  appearing  in 
man  and  the  greater  number  of 
mammals  (tig.  1,  c),  in  which 
rhombic  tables  may  also  occur 
(&).  The  haemoglobin  of  the 
mouse  and  guinea  pig  assumes 
the  form  of  tetrahedrons  (d). 
Hexagonal  plates  have  up  to 
the  present  been  found  in  the 
blood  of  the  squirrel  only  (/). 
In  the  hamster  or  German 
marmot  we  find  rhombohedrons 
(e).  In  fact,  almost  all  blood-crystals  belong  to  the  rhombic  system, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  squirrel,  which  belong  to  the  hexagonal 
(Rollet,  von  Lang). 

Hsemoglobin  crystals  are  double-refracting  and  pleochromatic  ;  observed 
in  one  aspect  they  are  bluish-red,  in  another,  scarlet. 

They  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  dissolve  in  -water,  com- 
municating to  it  a  blood-red  tint. 

"Watery  solutions  of  hemoglobin  coagulate  on  being  heated,  owing  to 
the  production  of  an  albuminous  substance  globulin,  and  ha?matin  to  be 
mentioned  below.  The  same  separation  is  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  acids  and  alkalies. 

Haemoglobin  combines  with  many  gases,  e.g.,  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  nitrous  oxide.  Crystals  obtained  under  free  access  of  air  con- 
tain oxygen  in  loose  chemical  combination,  which  is  parted  with  in  a 
vacuum,  or  when  the  former  are  heated.     This  is  the  oxyhcemoglohin 


Fipf.  1. — Crystals  from  the  blood  of  man  and  some  main- 
nials.  a,  blood-crystals  froln  human  venous  blood; 
h,  from  tl.e  splenic  vein;  c,  crystals  from  the  blood  of 
n  cat's  heart ;  d,  from  the  jugular  vein  of  a  guinea 
jiig;  e,  from  the  hamster;  and/,  from  the  jugular  vein 
of  the  squirroL 
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of  Hoppe,  to  which  the  statements  made  above  in  respect  to  blood- 
cryst&ls  refer 

'a  dilute  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin  shows,  as  was  discovered  by 
two  broad  bands  of  absorption  between  the  lines  D  and  E  of  the  solar 
spectrum  (fig.  2,  a)  in  the  yellow  and  green  part.    Solutions  of  reduced 
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Fig.  2.— Appearances  of  solutions  of  IiasmogloWn  in  the  snectrosennp    n  ,  ,  • 

hemoglobin  ;  6,  carbonic  oxide  hsmoglSbin  ;  c  reduced  h^Soh  '"'^  nitroxy- 

h.n.atin  in  alicaline  solution ;  /.  reduced  h.mat?n"."LuTsp?ctri','„'  "ithT^jlXttocs!"" ' 

''Zlf^^^^stLt^^^  '^'^  '^'^  ^^^tween 

Eeduction  of  oxyhfemoglobin  takes  place  easily.    It  may  be  brono-l,f 

about  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  also.  ^  (wrought 

Eeduced  haemoglobin  may  also  form  crystals.     Tliev  arp  of  o  ^ 

purple  colour,  and  far  more  soluble  than  those  of  oxyh«.mocrlobS 

ihe  latter  substance,  in  contact  with  carbonic  oxide  aas  °mrf«  \.-^^^.  : 

oxygen,  and  absorbs  the  last  named  compound.    In  this'wky^r  i:  t^^^^ne 

compound  of  carbonicoxide   with  hemoglobin  is  produLd  ^ll'l]^^^^^^ 
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The  comLination  of  hremoglobin  with  nitrous  oxide  {Hermann)  conducts 
itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  its  combination  with  oxygen. 

C.  Histogenic  Derivatives  of  the  Albuminous  Substances 
or  Albuminoids. 

Keratin.    Mucin.  CoUoid. 

We  come  now  to  certain  matters  Avhich  receive  in  general  but  little 
attention.  They  are  related  to  the  protein  compounds,  and  take  their 
origin  apparently  from  the  latter  within  the  body.  They  also  are  colloids. 
Their  decomposition  products  are,  in  many  respects,  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  albuminous  substances. 

In  the  older  cells  of  horny  tissue,  of  epithelium,  of  nails  and  hair,  as 
well  as  in  the  analogous  structures  of  animals,  there  exists  a  mixture  or 
compound  difficult  to  isolate  in  a  pure  state,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It 
may  contain  up  to  five  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  is  partially  soluble  in 
alkalies.  Its  decomposition  products,  among  which  leucin  and  a  larf^e 
quantity  of  tyrosin  are  found,  indicate  a  close  relationship  with  the  pro- 
tein substances.    To  this  compound  the  name  heratin  has  been  given. 

Under  the  name  of  mucin  is  known  a  substance,  sometimes  gelatinous, 
sometimes  dissolved,  which  occurs  in  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  synovia  and  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  in  the  gelatin  of 
Wharton  of  the  umbilical  cord,  in  several  connective-tissue  structures,  and 
finally,  in  certain  pathological  products  (mucous  tissue).  This  substance 
does  not  coagulate  on  being  heated.  It  is  thrown  down  in  flakes  by  acetic 
acid,  and  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  same.  Alcohol  produces 
a  species  of  stringy  coagulum  in  solutions  containing  mucin,  but  this 
dissolves  again  in  warm  water.  In  many  other  respects  mucin  resembles 
the  protein  compounds  ;  its  reaction  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  is  also 
the  same.  It  appears  to  contain  no  sulphur,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
rich  in  phosphate  of  lime  (Schcrer).  Mucin,  which  is  not  diffusible, 
manifests  fermenting  properties.  It  appears  to  form  a  kind  of  peptone 
(Eichwald). 

Colloid  matter  may  also  be  mentioned  here  :  a  usually  homogenous 
substance  of  some  consistence,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  not,  like 
mucin,, precipitated  by  the  latter.  It  is  soluble,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
alkalies.  It  is  generally  met  with  as  a  pathological  product  of  the 
transformation  of  tissues  (colloid  degeneration),  but  also  normally  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  life,  particularly  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  man. 

§  15. 

Substances  yielding  Glutin. 

From  experience,  we  know  that  the  important  group  of  glutin-yield- 
ing  materials  takes  its  origin  from  protein  compounds.  These  principles 
only  occur  in  animal  organisms,  and  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  body, 
in  the  form  of  interstitial  matter  in  structures  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  of  bone,  and  of  cartilage.  We  understand  by  glutin-yielding 
materials,  compounds  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  completely  in- 
soluble in  cold  Avater,  but  which  may  be  rendered  soluble  by  prolonged 
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boiling  in  the  same— yielding  then  a  principle  which  becomes  gelatinous 
on  cooling,  known  as  glue.  It  is  supposed  that  in  these  processes  the 
composition  of  the  materials  under  consideration  is  not  essentially  altered. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  formation  of  glue  is  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  satisfactory  at  present. 

From  allied  protein  substances  these  materials  dilfer  in  their  solubility 
in  boiling  water  and  subsequent  gelatinisation.  With  the  sugar  and 
sulphui-ic  acid  test,  likewise,  they  do  not  become  red,  but  yellowish- 
brown.  With  nitric  acid  they  assume  a  yellow  colour,  like  albuminous 
materials. 

All  efforts  to  convert  albuminous  matters  into  glutin-yielding  sub- 
stances artificially,  as  well  as  the  latter  into  one  another,  have  up  to  the 
present  proved  futile. 

Collagen  and  Glutin. 

Collagen,  or  the  substance  converted  into  ordinary  glue  or  glutin  by 
boiling,  has  received  but  little  attention,  while  glutin  has  been  made  the 
object  of  extensive  investigation  as  regards  its  reactions.  A  solution  of 
glue  is  not  affected  by  mineral  or  acetic  acids,  or  by  alkalies  ;  tannic  acid 
alone  gives  a  copious  precipitate.  Among  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
the  chlorides  of  mercury  and  platinum,  and  basic  sulphate  of  iron,  pre- 
cipitate glutin,  but  not  acetate  of  lead.  A  polarised  ray  of  light  is  bent 
to  the  left  by  a  watery  solution  of  the  matter  in  question.  With  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  the  decomposition  products  of  albumen; 
with  acids  and  alkalies,  ammonia,  leucin,  glycin,  and  other  compounds. 

From  glutin  is  formed  the  extensive  group  of  connective-tissue  stmc- 
tures,  the  organic  substratum  of  bones  and  ossified  cartilage.  Conse- 
quently collagen  is  found  widely  throughout  the  body,  entering  into  the 
composition  of  tissues  of  low  physiological  dignity.  From  the  fact  that, 
with  one  exception,  that  of  leucsemic  blood  (Scherer),  no  glutin  has  as 
yet  been  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  we  infer  that  collagen  must 
spring  from  the  protein  substances.  Connective  tissue  likewise,  at  an 
early  embryonic  period,  yields  no  glutin,  but  appears  to  consist  of  a 
protein  compound  {Schwann).  As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  necessary 
changes  here  take  place,  the  present  state  of  zoochemistry  does  not  admit 
of  an  answer  being  given. 

Chondrigen  and  Chondrin. 

Chondrin,  or  cartilage-glue — obtained  from  the  cornea,  from  per- 
manent cartilage,  from  bone  cartilage  before  the  commencement  of 

ossification,  and  likewise  from  a  pathological  growth,  enchondroma  is 

allied  to  glutin.  Most  acids,  however,  produce  precipitates  in  a  solution 
of  chondrin,  which  are  again  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  The 
precipitate,  however,  caused  by  acetic  acid  does  not  redissolve!  Watery 
solutions  of  chondrin  possess  greater  power  of  left-sided  polarisation  than 
those  of  gJutin.  Heavy  precipitates  are  also  seen  here  on  the  addition  of 
alum,  sulphates  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
copper,  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of 
mercury.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  digested  in  gastric  juice 
chondrin  yields,  besides  numerous  other  products,  a  sugar  (cartilacre 
sugar),  as  far  as  we  know,  non-crystallizable,  but  capable  of  fermentation. 
If  this  last  statement  be  correct,  chondrin  may  be  regarded  as  a  nitro- 
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genous  glycosid,  giving  aome  indication  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
albuminates.  "With  sulpnuric  acid  chondrin  only  yields  leucin  appa- 
rently.   Of  dwnclrigen  but  little  is  known. 

As  to  the  origin  of  chondrin  from  the  protein  substances,  the  same 
may  be  said  as  of  glutin.  In  regard,  however,  to  a  transformation  of 
chondrin  into  glutin  during  the  process  of  ossification,  spoken  of  by  some, 
but  rather  improbable,  the  present  state  of  chemistry  permits  of  no 
definite  conclusions  being  drawn. 

It  would  appear  that  other  matters  nearly  related  to  these  two  better 
known  glue-yielding  substances  may  also  occur  in  the  body. 

Elastic  Material,  Elastin. 

In  numerous  tissues  of  the  body  a  substance  destitute  of  sulphur  is 
met  Avith,  which,  unlike  the  glutin-yielding  materials,  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  insolubility  and  unchangeableness. 

This  elastic  substance,  even  on  prolonged  boiling,  yields  no  glutin,  if 
completely  free  from  connective  tissue.  It  is  likewise  unalfected  by 
acetic  acid,  whether  warm  or  cold.  It  may  be  dissolved,  however,  by  a 
boiling  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  by  cold  sulphuric 
acid;  also  gradually,  by  saturated  nitric  acid  with  the  formation  of  xantho- 
proteinic  acid.  Elastin  is  not  coloured  red  by  the  test  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  sugar.  As  decomposition  products  under  the  action  of  the  last-named 
acid,  we  find  leucin,  but  neither  tyrosin  nor  glycin. 

Elastin,  the  definition  of  which  presents  many  difficulties  also  to  the 
microscopist,  enters  into  the  formation  of  fibres,  plates,  and  limiting 
layers  in  connective  tissue.  It  forms  also  in  various  organs  possibly, 
both  follicles  and  tubes,  and  capsules  around  animal  cells,  without  being  a 
constituent  of  the  true  cell-body  itself. 

The  great  unchangeableness  ot  this  substance,  with  its  chemical  inert- 
ness, seem  to  render  it  peculiai  ly  fitted  to  include  the  fluids  of  the  system, 
and  to  act  at  times  as  a  filter  for  the  same.  Its  great  elasticity  also 
serves  many  purposes. 

Its  source  is  not  as  yet  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  There 
can  be  hardly  any  doubt  however  that  it  has  its  origin  from  the  protein 
compounds  of  the  body. 

D.  The  Fatty  Acids  and  Fats. 

§  16. 

Fatty  acids  appear  in  our  body  either  free  or  combined  "vvith  an 
inorganic  base  (fat-soap),  or  as  a  mixture  of  glycerin-ethers  (neutral  fats). 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  latter  : — 

(  OH 

Glycerin,  Q.TiJd.,  or  C'H,  \  OH 

y  ,383  3    5  ^^^^ 

Ghjccnn,  a  triatomic  alcohol,  with  the  radicle  (7/?/cer;/Z  =  C.JIj,  is  met- 
with  as  a  colourless,  non-crystallizable  syrup,  miscible  with  water  in  all 
proportions. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  ghjcero-phosphoric 
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acid,  having  the  empyrical  formula  C3H,P0,.  It  is  a  bibasic  ether-acid 
of  glycerin- 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  is  to  be  found  combined  with  various  matters 
—in  tbe  yelk  of  the  ovum,  in  cerebral  substance,  and  in  the  bile. 
(Comp.  §  20,  Lecithin.)  .•  i 

The  neutral  fats,  however— those  glycerin  ethers  already  mentioned 
above— are  the  compounds  of  most  ordinary  occurrence  and  greatest 
importance  in  the  system.  e  ts  f 

From  the  fact  that  in  our  i!n-atomic  alcohol,  1,  2,  or  3  atoms  of  H  oi 
the  hydroxyl  may  be  replaced  by  the  acid  radical,  we  have  derived  three 
series  of  fats  known  as  rnonoglycerides,  dlglycerides,  and  triglycerides. 

The  neutral  fats  occurring  naturally  belong  only  to  the  last  group — 
the  triglycerides  of  many  acids. 

Glycerin  finds  its  way  into  the  body  with  the  neutral  fats  of  the 
food.  It  becomes  free  upon  the  saponification  of  these,  and  must  again 
re-combine  with  the  fatty  acids  on  the  formation  of  fats  in  the  tissues, 
occurrences  in  regard  to  which  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  The  physio- 
logical decomposition  products  of  glycerin  are  also  still  obscure. 

§17. 

The  fatty  acids  of  the  system  belong  to  two  natural  series,  of  which 
one  is  arranged  after  the  formula,  C„H^,„Og ;  the  other 

Among  the  numerous  monobasic  acids  of  the  first  group,  some  of  the 
lower  or  fluid  fatty  acids  do  not  possess  the  characters  of  tissue  elements, 
but  rather  those  of  decomposition  products. 

Formic  Acid,  CHjOg . 

Has  been  met  with  by  ScJierer  and  Miiller  in  the  fluids  with  which 
muscle,  the  brain,  and  the  spleen  are  saturated  ;  also  in  the  thymus  gland 
(Gomp-Besanez),  in  sweat  in  considerable  quantity  (LehmanJi),  and  the 
l)lood  of  dogs  after  a  prolonged  sugary  diet  {Bouchardat  and  Sandras). 
It  is  also  found  pathologically  in  blood.  Many  of  these  statements  ap- 
pear, however,  questionable. 

Acetic  Acid,  CaH^Oj . 

Is  a  constituent  of  the  juices  of  muscle  and  the  spleen  {Scherer).  Further 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  thymus  gland,  and  has  been  observed  in  the 
perspiration.  Acetic  acid  is  also  known  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
gastric  juice  ;  it  occurs  probably  also  in  the  fluids  of  the  brain.  Finally 
it  appears  as  an  occasional  constituent  of  the  blood  after  brandy  pota- 
tions. ^ 

Butyric  Acid,  C^HgOj . 

Appears  in  flesh  and  the  juices  of  the  spleen  (Scherer) ;  also  in  the  milk 
sweat,  and  secretions  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  many  parts  of  the  body' 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  genitals:  in  the  urine  also  (j).  Its  presence  in 
blood  seems  doubtful  (Lehmann).   It  is  found  also  in  the  contents  of  the 
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stomach  and  intestines,  as  a  product  of  the  fermentation  of  hydro- 
carbons. 

(  0 .  C.H.O 

With  glycerin  as  trihutyiin,  =  CjHg  -|  0  .  C^H-O    it  is  a  constituent 

(  O.C,H,0 

of  neutral  butter  fat. 
Capronic,  CjHjjOj .    Caprylic,  CgHijOj .    Caprinic,  G^^U^^O^ .  Acids. 

These  are  met  with,  in  a  free  state,  with  glycerin,  as  constituents  of 
butter,  and  possibly  also  of  sweat. 

Among  the  higher  members  of  the  group  with  which  we  are  engaged, 
there  occur  several  of  these  acids  (usually  solid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  body)  as  coustituents  of  the  neutral  fats,  and  consequently 
as  histogenic  compounds.  They  are  introduced  into  the  system  with 
the  fats  of  the  alimentary  matters  as  a  rule.  Their  physiological  decom- 
position probably  results  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  by 
oxidation,  at  the  same  tioio  that  the  series  is  split  up  into  lower  members. 

Palmitic  Acid,  Cj^Ji^^O^ . 

Palmitic  acid  is  an  element  in  almost  all  fats  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Its  melting  point  is  about  62°  C.  It  crystallizes  in  glit- 
tering pearly  scales. 

This  acid  forms  with  glycerin  a  compound  occurring  naturally  and 
abundantly  in  human  fat,  as 

(O.C,,H3,0 
Tripalmitin,  CjHj  {  0 .  C,eH3,0 . 

(O.CjgHsiO. 

Stearic  Acid,  CigHjgOj . 

This  is  also  a  widely-spread  constituent  of  the  animal  neutral  fats,  and 
is  present  in  the  human  body.  Here,  however,  it  is  exceeded  in  quan- 
tity by  palmitic  acid ;  but  it  preponderates,  on  the  other  hand,  in  more 
solid  suety  fats,  as  those  of  cows  and  sheep.  Its  melting  point  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  preceding  acids,  being  about  69°  C.  It  crystallises  in 
white  silvery  needles  or  scales.  ' 

Its  neutral  combination  with  glycerin  is  known  as 

(  O.C.gHggO 

Tristearin,  C3H5  I  0 .  CigHagO 
(O.C18H35O. 

Among  the  acids  of  the  second  group  there  is  only  one  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  human  economy,  namely — 

Oleic  Acid  (Elaidic  Acid),  Cijiafi^. 

Pure  oleic  acid  is  met  with  as  a  fluid  which  stiffens  into  leaves  at  a 
temperature  of  —  4°  C.  It  is  scentless  and  tasteless,  and  cannot  be  volati- 
lised without  decomposition.    Its  salts  are  not  crystallizable. 

Elaidic  acid  is  found  as  a  most  important  constituent  of  the  neutral 
fats  of  the  body,  combined  with  glycerin,  namely,  as 
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(  0  .  C,3H3,0 
Triolein,  CJL,    0  .  C^s^^^fl 

and  also  saponified  with  alkalies. 

It  is  introduced  into  the  body  with  the  neutral  fats  of  the  food.  Its 
physiological  decompositions  are  probably  manifold. 

Remarks. — It  was  formerly  believed  that  margaric  acid  was  the  most  widely-dis- 
tributed of  all  animal  fats.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids  has  naturally  the  same  composition  as  margaric  acid, 
U17H32O2 ,  some  have  denied  the  existence  of  the  latter  altogetlier,  but  incorrectly, 
for  it  has  been  produced  artificially  {Becker,  Heiiitz).  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  and  trimargarin  are  constituents  of  the  ordinary  fats  of  the  body. 


§  18. 

In  the  foregoing  section  the  constitution  of  the  nmtral  fats  "which  occur 
naturally,  have  been  brought  before  our  notice  ;  we  have  also  alluded  to 
the  different  fatty  acids  of  these  compounds.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate 
one  from  the  other,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  individual  neutral 
fatty  combinations  which  occur  here,  so  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
latter  is  very  unsatisfactory.  They  receive  their  peculiarities  from  the 
fatty  acids  of  the  combination. 

I^Teutral  fats,  when  pure,  are  colourless,  without  odour,  and  tasteless. 
Their  reaction  is  neutral,  they  are  lighter  than  Avater,  and  bad  conductors 
of  electricity.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  warm  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  They  give  rise  to  fatty  stains  upon  paper,  burn  with  bril- 
liant flame,  and  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition. 

By  the  action  of  steam,  heated  up  to  220°  C,  the  neutral  fats  are  split 
up  into  acids  and  glycerin.  The  same  effect  is  produced  through  the 
agency  of  ferments,  as,  for  instance,  putrefying  protein  compounds"  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  they  greedily  absorb  oxygen,  and  with  this  and  the  com- 
bined action  of  ferments,  become  rancid,  water  being  absorbed  and  glycerin 
and  fatty  acids  set  free.  Further,  by  the  action  of  alkalies  in  the  presencfe 
of  water,  they  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  soapy  compounds  in 
which  process  glycerin  is  set  free,  while  the  acid  combines  with  the  inor- 
ganic base. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  above,  that  the  separation  of  the  several 
neutral  fats  from  the  natural  fats  of  the  human  body  is  not  possible 
Hence  the  questions  in  regard  to  their  nature  have  been  answered  in  various 
ways  Berth  clot,  following  up  Pelouze,  has  recently  composed  the  neutral 
fats  by  artificial  means  out  of  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids,  and  has  thus 
opened  up  a  new  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  fatty  matters  occurrinc. 
in  the  system.  From  the  correspondence  between  their  properties  and 
those  of  the  natural  fats,  many  of  these  compounded  neutral  fats  have 
been  recognised  as  constituents  of  the  body. 

They  are,  therefore,  all  of  them,  combinations,  in  which  the  three  atoms 
of  H  of  the  hydroxyls  of  the  glycerin  are  replaced  by  the  corresnondin  ' 
radicals  of  those  fatty  acids.  Thus  we  have  a  compound  com  pond  n! 
with  elaidic  acid  tnoleva,  ^  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  then  hold 
ing  two  other  solid  crystalline  neutral  fats  in  solution  mmpK.  7  •! 
and  tristearin:^  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  wrharS' I  ft^^ 
stituents  of  the  mixture  of  neutral  fats  occurring  in  the  system.  In  butter 
*  To  these  may  be  added  probably  trimargann. 
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there  exists  a  combination  of  butyric,  caprinic,  caprylic,  and  capronic 
acids,  with  glycerin. 

According  to  the  quantity  of  solid  neutral  fat  dissolved  in  the  triolein, 
are  the  animal  adipose  tissues  soft,  or  hard  and  suety  after  death.  During 
life,  however,  owing  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body,  they  all  remain 
soft,  and  more  or  less  tiuid.  In  one  and  the  same  animal,  moreover,  the 
adipose  matter  of  many  parts  of  the  body  may  contain  variable  quantities 
of  solid  fats. 

The  neutral  combinations  of  the  latter  occur  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  body.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  nearly  all  fluids  and  tissues 
accompanying  all  the  protein  compounds  and  liistogenic  substances. 
Their  amount  is  very  variable.  They  appear  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  cells  of  fatty  tissue,  imder  the  skin,  in  the  orbit ;  around  the  heart  and 
kidneys,  and  in  bone;  likewise  in  medullary  nervous  matter,  together 
with  some  special  compounds,  now  better  known  than  formerly.  Its 
constant  presence  in  the  tissues  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  histogenic  nature 
of  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  other  tissues 
are  frequently  destroyed  with  fatty  infil- 
tration or  generation,  both  physiological 
and  pathological  (fatty  degeneration).  The 
histogenic  signiticance  of  the  fats  appears 
greatly  heightened  when  we  remember  the 
fact  that  the  hard  crystalline  combinations 
forfeit  their  crystallizability  on  becoming 
dissolved  in  triolein. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  solid  fat 
separates  from  the  natural  fatty  matters  of 
the  body  on  the  cooling  of  the  latter  after 
death,  in  the  form  of  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals or  groups  of  the  same  (fig.  3).  These 
are  known  to  the  microscopist  as  margarin 
•rystals. 

REMARKS.-The  percentage  of  fats  in  different  tissues  is-in  lymph,  0-05  ;  in  chyle, 
0-2  •  blood,  0-4;  cartilage,  1-3  ;  bone,  1-4  ;  lens,  2-0  ;  liver,  2-4  ;  muscle,  3'3  ;  brain, 
8-0  ;  nerves,  22-1  ;  spinal  cord,  23-6  ;  fatty  tissue,  827  ;  yellow  marrow  of  bones, 
96  0. 


Fig.  3. — Crystals  of  margarin.  a,  single 
needles;  6,  larger  groups  of  the  same; 
c,  groups  of  needles  within  fat-cells;  rf, 
a  fat-cell  quite  free  of  them. 


§19- 

In  considering  the  objects  for  which  fat  is  designed  in  the  human 
system,  the  following  points  may  be  borne  in  mmd  =-7 

1  The  fats  appear  important,  owing  to  their  soft,  fluid  consistence 
at  tiie  ordinary  temperature  of  the  living  body,  as  distributors  of  pres- 
sure, as  pads  and  fiUing-up  matters  in  various  positions. 

2.  Large  collections  of  neutral  fats,  as  bad  conductors,  prevent  to  a 
certain  extent  loss  of  heat  to  the  system.  . 

3  They  possess  the  somewhat  subordinate  property  of  rendering 
many  hard  tissues,  such  as  epidermis  and  hair,  pliant  and  soft,  by  satu- 
rating them.  For  this  purpose  the  secretions  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
appear  particularly  designed.  ,     ^,  r   i  , 

4  Their  want  of  affinity  for  water  seems  to  render  them  peculiarly 
suited  to  separate  from  watery  fluids  in  the  form  of  granules  and  drops, 
and  so  ^nve  origin  to  the  formation  of  elementary  molecules  and  vesicles. 
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5.  Owing  to  a  certain  chemical  inertness  in  fat,  the  latter  appears 
fitted  for  the  formation  of  tissues  which  take  but  little  active  part  in  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  economy. 

6.  By  the  fermenting  action  of  the  protein  compounds,  but  more  by 
contact  with  the  oxygon  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fats  become  decomposed, 
and  the  fatty  acids'  formed  into  other  combinations,  the  final  result  of 
which  is  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  Avater.  The  heat  which 
is  evolved  in  this  process  constitutes  them  of  the  highest  importance. 

7.  According  to  Lehmann,  the  fats  possess  the  nature  of  ferments,  in 
that  Avitli  the  protein  compounds  they  lead  to  the  generation  of  lactic 
acid  in  fluids  containing  sugar  and  starch.  The  energy  of  pepsin  in  the 
gastric  juice  is  also  said  to  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  fats. 

8.  Though  the  neutral  fats  are  not  soluble  in  the  watery  fluids  of  the 
body,  their  soapy  combinations  are,  and  are  consequently  of  great  im- 
I^ortance  for  the  distribution  of  futty  acids  through  the  system. 

The  neutral  fats  are  received  into  the  body  with  food,  although  the 
possibility  of  their  production  also  in  the  human  organism  from  hydro- 
carbons must  also  be  granted.  That  this  takes  place  in  many  animals  has 
been  proved,  as  is  well  known,  by  Luhig.  Their  origin  from  protein 
compounds  can  likewise  be  no  longer  really  doubted. 


§20. 

Cerebral  Matters,  Cerebrin  and  Lecithin. 

Among  the  substances  of  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  made  up 
Chut  also  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  body)  there  occur  several  peculiar, 
unstable  compounds,  difficult  of  analysis.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
property  of  swelling  up  in  hot  Avater  into  a  substance  like  starch,  for 
their  solubility  in  Avarm  alcohol  and  ether,  and  for  their  occasionally 
containing  phosphorus.  They  were  formerly  erroneously  designated  as 
phosphorous  fatty  matters. 


Cerebrin,  C„H„NO. 


Cerebrm,  originally  described  by  Fremy  as  cerebric  acid,  and  after- 
vvards  mvestigated  by  Gohley  and  MnlUr,  is  a  white  poAvder,  seen  under 
the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  roundish  globules.  It  can  only  be  dis 
solved  m  warm  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  caustic  potesh 
and  baryta  wa  er,  and  also  in  cold  water;  while  in  hot  as  already  men 
tioned,  It  swells  up  into  a  substance  resembling  boiled  starch 

On  being  boded  with  acids,  cerebrin  yields  a  species  of  su^^ar  and  i^ 
therefore  a  glucoside.    Its  precise  nature  remains  for  furthe?  SvestV; 


Lecithin,  C,,H«,NPO„ 


This  substance,  first  discovered  by  Gohley,  is  indistinctly  crvstalliup 
It  resembles  AA'ax,  may  be  easily  melted  anH  ^        \.^  ■ 
and  ether.    It  enters  Into  comlJnrtt  ^i  S'a  idst^^^^^^ 
water  it  gelatinizes  like  cerebrin.  ^™ 

Lecithin  is  a  substance  easily  decomnoserl     "R,r  ■r>T.^i       j  i 
spirits  of  wine,  or  better  still?  in  ^IZ''^.,  rt?;.?:^-?,  I 
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(  OH 

may  be  split  i;p  into  neuri n,  (c/ioZm)  =  C.^H^  |  \^Qjj  yQu  palmitic  and 

oleic  acid,  and  glycerophosphoric  acid. 

Lecithin  may  be'  derived  from  glycerophosphoric  acid,  in  Avhich  the 
two  hydroxyl  hydrogens  of  the  glycerin  are  replaced  by  the  radicals  of 
palmitic  and  elaidic  acids,  at  the  same  time  that  the  neurin  (half  alcohol 
and  half  base)  forms  with  the  glycerophosphoric  acid  an  ether-acid.  Its 
formula  is  therefore 

rO.C,,H3,0 

This  substance,  besides  being  found  in  nervous  tissue,  is  also  found  in 
the  yelk  of  the  eggs  of  hens,  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  in  bile,  semen,  and 
piis.    There  appear  to  be  various  kinds  of  lecithin  in  nature. 

Prolagon,  a  substance  described  some  years  ago  by  Liebreich,  is  simply 
a  mixture  of  cerebrin  and  lecithin. 

By  myelin,  as  described  by  Virchoiv,  we  understand  a  substance  of 
peculiar  microscopic  appearances  occurring  in  dili'erent  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  in  those  undergoing  decomposition.  It  has  a  characteristic 
dull  lustre  (fig.  4),  and  is  usually  met  with  in  masses  of  roundish,  oval, 
filiform,  looped,  or  lobulated  figure,  with  double  outline.  Myelin  is 
tinged  slightly  brown  by  iodine,  while  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ic 
"becomes  of  a  red,  or  at  times  violet,  colour.  It  resembles  cerebrin  and 
lecithin  in  its  property  of  absorbing  hot  water,  and 
swelling  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  also  in  its  rela- 
tions of  solubility  to  alcohol  and  ether.  Myelin  drops, 
however,  may  be  obtained  from  compounds  of  quite  a 
different  nature,  as,  for  instance,  from  oleic  acid  and 
ammonia  (Neuhauer).  Myelin  is  therefore  chemically 
untenable  as  a  special  combination. 

Another  allied  substance,  known  as  amyloid,  may  be 
also  mentioned  here.    This  appears  in  peculiar  homo- 
geneous masses  of  dull  lustre,  and  is  probably  a  mixed  Fig.  4.— Different  forma 
degeneration  product  of  many,  especially  glandular  por-         of  myeim. 
tions  of  the  body  (waxy  or  lardy  degeneration).     Amyloid  matter  is 
coloured  of  a  peculiar  reddish-brown  or  brownish- 
violet  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  turns  to  violet 
usually  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  or,  more  rarely,  to  blue. 

AYe  turn  finally  to  the  corpuscula  omylacea, 
round  or  bilobular  structures  of  very  variable  size, 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  granules  of 
starch,  whence  the  name.  They  are  sometimes 
laminated,  sometimes  not,  and  vary  in  their  re- 
actions, becoming  violet  under  the  action  of  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid,  but  frequently  blue  or  bluish  ^'^fjoS"theTunian  bi'^h^^^^ 
with  iodine  alone.    Thus  they  resemble  amylum  in 

one  respect,  and  cellulose  in  another,  although  we  are  not  justified  in  re- 
ferring them  to  either  of  these  substances. 

The  corpora  amylacea  are  to  be  found  in  the  nervous  centres  of  putre- 
fying corpses,  and,  moreover,  in  quantity  increasing  with  the  advance  of 
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decomposition.    Besides,  however,  they  may  occur  pathologically  in  the 
living  body,  e.g.,  in  the  organs  just  mentioned,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
whose  sustentacular  connective  tissue  may  contain  them  in  abundance. 
They  are  met  with  also  in  the  prostate  of  considerable  size. 
Kemarks. — Sirecker  in  the  Zeitschr,  fiir  Chemie,  1808,  S.  437. 


§21. 


Cholestearin,  |  0  +  H20 


Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  appropriately  grouping  animal  substances, 
for  the  present  we  insert  here  monatomic  alcohol,  with  the  distinct  charac- 
ters of  a  decomposition  product. 

This  compound  (ng.  G)  has  a  very  characteristic  crystalline  form ;  it  is 
found,  namely,  in  extremely  thin,  rhombic  tables,  whose  obtuse  angle  is 
100°  30',  and  acute,  79°  30',  according  to  G.  Schmidt.  These  are 
usually  arranged  overlapping  each  other,  and  are  frequently  broken  at 
the  corners. 

Cholestearin  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  but  perfectly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  is 
dissolved  in  fats  and  ethereal  oils ;  in  the 
two  combinations  with  soda  of  the  biliary 
acids  and  in  soap-water — important  proper- 
ties in  regard  to  the  occurrence  in  the 
human  body  of  this  otherwise  insoluble 
substance. 

Treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  of 
cholestearin  become  of  a  rusty  or  purple 
colour,  beginning  at  the  edges.  In  concen- 
trated acid,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dis- 
solve gradually,  forming  coloured  globules. 
The  addition  of  iodine  to  these  reagents 
produces  more  lively  colours  still. 

Cholestearin,  which  has  been  recently  met  with  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Beneke,  Kolhe),  has  no  histogenic  pro- 
perties, Its  crystalhzability  seeming  to  render  it  but  little  fitted  to  enter 
into  the  striicture  of  tissues.  It  possesses  entirely  the  nature  of  a  mutation 
product-^'hether  of  the  fats  or  of  azotised  histogenic  substances  is  still 
undecided  It  is  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  system,  but  is 
on  y  excreted  in  minute  quantities,  so  that  some  furthef  decomposition 
.  still  quite  unknown  to  us  may  be  inferred 

It  is  found  in  the  blood   but  in  small  amount,  and  in  most  of  the 
anitnal  fluids,  especially  m  bile,  but  not  in  the  urine     It  is  also 
with  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  a  constituent  of  myel  ^  n  patCo 
gical  fluids  and  tumors,  and  in  biliary  calculi.     Passing  off  wTth  the 
bde,  it  IS  found  m  the  excrements.  ^ 


Fig.  6. — Crystals  of  cholestearin. 


E.  The  Carbhydrates. 

§22. 


These  substances  bear  this  not  verv  hannilv  ^bncor,  ^ 
of  ffie,.co.tai.^g  oxygen  and  l-d^nT/f.^'re  pIpVtLtr 
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water ;  they  have  therefore  been  regarded  as  hydrates  of  carbon.  Al] 
have  at  least  six  atoms  of  the  latter.  Should  they  contain  more,  they 
are  still  complete  multiples  of  six.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  deriva- 
tives of  the  six-atomed  alcohols,  and  are  divided  according  to  their  com- 
position into  three  groups. 

I.  The  grape-sugar  group  (CgHi^Og).  These  may  be  regarded  from  the 
way  in  which  they  conduct  themselves  as  aldehydes  of  the  six-atomed 
alcohols. 

II.  The  cane-sugar  group  {C^^.,.f)^^,  may  be  looked  upon  as  made  up 
of  anhydrites  or  ethers,  formed  of  two  molecules  of  the  last,  with  the  loss 
of  one  molecule  of  H^O. 

III.  Cellulose  group  (CgHj^Oj).  The  molecular  proportions  of  tliese 
compounds  are  not  yet  ascertained.  Most  of  them  appear  to  possess  a 
higher  molecular  weight  than  the  last.  They  are  likewise  anhydritic 
derivatives. 

All  hydrocarbons  are  of  neutral  constitution;  none  are  volatile"; 
some  are  crystalline ;  some  are  insoluble ;  others  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  latter  appear  in  the  system  usually  in  watery  solution,  or  possibly 
entering  into  the  composition  of  other  substances  as  so-called  glucosides. 

The  various  hydrocarbons  pass  easily  one  into  another,  and  in  these 
processes  many  of  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  body  play  an  impor- 
tant part  as  ferments.  On  being  digested  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  most 
of  them  are  converted  into  grape  sugar.  The  relation,  further,  of  the 
hydrocarbons  to  the  organic  acids  is  of  importance,  many  of  them 
possessing  the  same  empyrical  composition,  and  a  part  springing  easily 
from  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  acetic  and  other  fatty  acids,  and  lactic 
acid.    Their  relations  to  alcohols  must  also  be  remembered. 

The  importance  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  very 
great,  produced  as  they  are,  with  some  exceptions  (as,  for  instance,  sugar 
of  milk),  by  the  plant ;  some  of  them  are  likewise  of  great  liistogenic 
worth  here,  esi^ecially  cellulose.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  ani- 
mal organism,  particularly  in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals  and  man. 
The  few  hydrocarbons  which  here  appear  do  not  manifest  tissue-forming 
qualities  in  the  remotest  degree,  and  are  dissolved  in  the  juices;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  be  decomposition  products  of  other  materials, 
such,  as  the  protein  compounds,  or  their  source  is  the  food  taken  into 
the  body.  By  their  physiological  decomposition  thej"-  yield,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  theory,  carbonic  acid  and  w'ater.  It  is  still  an 
undecided  question  how  far  they  can  pass  into  the  higher  members  of 
the  fatty  acids,  thus  playing  a  part  in  the  formation  of  fat,  but  that  some 
of  the  hydrocarbons  do  so  is  certain. 

In  this  group  are  included  among  several  other  substances  three  kinds 
of  sugar,  namely,  grape  sugar,  inosite,  and  sugar  of  milk,  as  constituents 
of  our  body. 

The  sugars  are  generally  sweet  to  the  taste,  soluble  in  water,  and 
almost  all  crystalline.  They  undergo  vinous  fermentation  with  greater 
or  less  readiness  quickly  in  the  case  of  grape  sugar ;  slowly,  as  in  that 
of  sugar  of  milk ;  or  not  at  all,  as  in  that  of  inosite. 

Glycogen,  CgHioOj. 

This  compound,  standing  between  amylum  and  dextrin,  was  dis- 
covered by  Bernard.    It  is  met  with  as  an  amorphous  substance,  which 
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swells  up  in  cold  water,  and  is  dissolved  in  warm,  forming  an  opalescent 
fluid,  manifesting  strong  right-handed  polarisation.  Glycogen  becomes 
of  a  wine-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  or  also  brown  and  violet. 
It  occurs  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  also  temporarily  in  different 
embryonic  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the  muscles  of  phytophagous  animals. 
It  may  be  converted  in  various  ways  into  grape  sugar,  as,  for  instance, 
by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  by  admixture  with  diastase,  saliva,  pan- 
creatic juice,  or  blood.  Glycogen  is  of  great  importance  in  the  formation 
of  hepatic  sugar  through  the  action  of  a  ferment.  Its  hypothetic  origin 
may  be  referred  to  the  decomposition  of  some  albuminous  substance. 

Dextrin,  C^HioOs . 

This  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  and  viscous  when  in  concentrated 
solution.  A  polarised  ray  is  deflected  strongly  to  the  right  by  its  watery 
solution,  which  is  coloured  reddish-violet  by  the  addition  to  it  of  iodine 
dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  converted  readily  into  grape 
sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  diastase,  and  saliva. 

It  is  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  after  starchy  food,  in  the 
blood  of  phytophagous  animals,  in  the  liver  of  horses  after  feeding  on 
oats,  as  well  as  in  the  muscles  of  tlie  latter  (^Limpricht). 

Grape  Sugar,  C,H,,Oe  +  H,0  . 

Grape  sugar  (fig.  7)  usually  crystallizes  indistinctly  in  crumb-like  or 
warty  masses ;  rarely  in  tables,  which  probably  belong  to  the  clinorhom- 
bic  system.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  this  form  polarises  light  to 
the  right.  Grape  sugar  reduces  sulphate  of  copper  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  and,  on  being  heated  slightly,  to  the  condition  of  suboxide,  and 
forms  a  combination  with  chloride  of  sodium,  which  crystallizes  in 
large  four  or  six-sided  pyramids.  In  the  presence  of  other  nitrogenous 
substances,  as  albumen  and  casein,  and  also  of  bases,  it  undergoes  lactic, 
and  later,  butyric  acid  fermentation. 

Grape  sugar  occurring  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  springing  from 
other  carbohydrates  in  various  ways,  is  formed  from  the  latter,  more  par- 
ticularly from  amylum,  by  the  fermenting  action  of  many  glandular 
secretions,  particularly  those  of  the  mouth,  pancreas,  and  intestines 

within  the  body.  It  is  absorbed  in  the 
digestive  tract,  and  appears  in  the  chyle  and 
blood.  ^  It  is  generally  supposed,  from  the 
fact  of  its  disappearing  rapidly  in  the  latter, 
that  it  undergoes  combustion  with  the  for- 
mation of  carbonic  acid  and  Avater  ;  but  the 
intermediate  products  are  unknown. 

Besides  this,  the  grape  sugar  found  in 
dead  hepatic  tissue  has  a  second  significance 

O already  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  glycogen. 
]S"ormal  himian  urine  is  probably  noUn- 
tirely  free  from  grape  sugar ;  but  the  latter 
ob«Sh:L  made  to  appear  in  considerable 

■  quantities  in  the  urine  of  animals,  by  irri- 

tation of  the  medulla  elongata  (Bernard)  :  irritation  of  other  portions 
of  the  nervous  centres,  however,  produces  the  same  remarkable  pheno 
menon.    This  substance  occurs  pathologically,  and  often  in  considerable 
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quantity,  in  a  peculiar  disease  known  as  diabetes  inellitus.  In  this 
affection  it  is  found  in  the  urine  and  most  opposite  fluids  of  the  body. 

Inosite  or  Muscle  Sugar,  CgHjaOg  +  2H2O  . 

This  suhstance,  discovered  by  Scherer,  is  identical  "with  the  phaseoman- 
nite  first  found  in  beans  by  Void,  and  subsequently,  extensively  distri- 
buted through  the  animal  kingdom. 

Inosite  (tig.  8.)  forms  clinorectangular  prisms,  -which  lose  at  100°  C. 
two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  efflorescing  in  the  air.  From 
its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  it  separates  in  brilliant  scales.  It  is  easily 
dissolved  in  water,  and  undergoes  fermentation  with  cheesy  substances, 
generating  so  lactic  and  butyric  acids. 

The  plane  of  polarisation  is  not  affected  by  it,  nor  does  it  reduce  sul- 
phate of  copper.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  evaporated  almost  to  dryness 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  treated  with 
ammonia,  it  becomes  of  a  lively  rose- 
red  colour  on  being  again  evaporated, 
especially  Avhen  chloride  of  calcium  is 
present. 

Inosite  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  body.  It  is  met  with  in  tlie 
juices  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  in 
the  muscles  of  dogs,  in  the  pancreas 
and  thymus  [Sclierer).  It  has  been 
also  found  by  Cloetia  in  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  spleen,  and  liver,  and  finally, 
by  Miiller  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  by  Holm  in  the  suprarenal  capsules  Fig.  8, 
of  the  ox.  Inosite  may  also  pass  off  by 
the  urine,  as  in  diabetes  and  Bright' s  disease  [Cloetta,  Neukomm). 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  decomposition  product  of  histogenic  substances. 

Sugar  of  Milk,  H3O. 

This  compoimd  is  distinguished  from  that  just  mentioned  by  its  che- 
mical composition,  as  weU  as  its  crystallization  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms 
(tig.  9),  and  lower  degree  of  solubility  in  water.  It  polarises  a  ray  of  light 
also  to  the  right,  and  reduces  oxide  of  copper 
like  grape-sugar.  Sugar  of  milk,  like  inosite,  is 
converted  by  cheesy  and  other  ferments  into 
lactic  and  butyric  acids. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  is  a  constituent  of  mammalian 
and  human  milk.  Its  quantity  in  this  fluid 
stands  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates introduced  into  the  system,  and  yet 
it  is  not  absent  in  the  milk  of  the  carnivora 
after  an  exclusively  fleshy  diet,  as  Bensch  has 
shown  in  confutation  of  Dumas^  statements. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  mammals  with  cer- 
tainty, and  appears  not  to  exist  there. 

Sugar  of  milk,  therefore,  is  probably  generated  by  the  (fermenting  1) 


Inosite,  from  tlie  muscle  of  tlie  hnir.an 
heart. 


Fig.  9- — Sugar  of  millc 
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action  of  the  mammary  gland.  There  seem  strong  grounds  for  believing, 
further,  that  grape-sugar  is  the  substance  from  which  it  is  formed  in  this 
process. 

F.  Non- Nitrogenous  Acids. 

§23. 

In  considering  the  fats  (§  17),  we  have  already  been  obliged  to  refer  to 
two  homologous  series  of  acids,  partly  possessing  histogenic  properties. 
We  now  add  here  another  series,  having  decidedly  the  nature  of  decom- 
position products. 

In  the  first  place  may  be  mentioned  two  acids  of  tlie  lactic-acid  group, 
isomeric  combinations,  but  differing  in  their  constitution — the  first  being 
derived  from  aldehyd,  the  second  from  ethyl  compounds. 

(  CHs 

.    Lactic  Acid,  C.HgOj,  or  I  CH3OH 
(  CO,H  . 

This  acid,  which  is  easily  formed  from  amylum  or  sugary  fluids  by  fer- 
mentation, or  also  from  inosite,  is  found  in  the  gastric 
juice ;  further,  in  the  contents  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  a  decomposition  product  of  ingested  carbo- 
hydrates, and  also  in  the  brain,  and  various  gland- 
fluids  of  the  body  (?).  With  bases  it  forms  salts 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Among  these  we  have  lactate  of  calcium  {C.^-J0.^.fla. 
4-  511,0  (fig.  10),  which  crystallizes  in  brush-like 
groups  of  very  fine  needles. 

Another  salt,  lactate  of  zinc,  is  of  considerable 
diagnostic  worth  in  the  recognition  of  lactic  acid. 
Its  formula  is  (C.,H-03),Zn  +  3Hp,  and  it  crys- 
tallizes in  four-sided   obliquely-truncated  prisms, 
which  present  a  characteristic  clubbed  appearance 
while  in  process  of  formation. 
Fig.  10.— Lactate  of  lime      In  regard  to  the  source  of  lactic  acid  in  the  bodv 
in  g,oups  of  fine  needles,  there  Can  be  no  doubt  that,  where  it  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  fermentation,  it  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  histo^'enic 
substances.  ° 

(  CH„OH 

Paralactic  Acid,  CjH^Oa,  or  I  CH2 

(  CO,H  . 

This  acid,  so  simUar  to  ordinary  lactic  acid,  diff'ers  from  it  in  its  salts 
which  vary  in  their  solubility  and  amount  of  water  of  combination 

Paralactate  of  calcium,  {G.Jl,0.:^fi^  +  m^Q  ,  has  the  same  crystalline 
form,  but  IS  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  ordinary  lactic 

Paralactate  of  zinc  (C^H.OJ.Zn  +  2H,0  ,  is  the  same  as  the  crystalline 
form,  but  easier  of  solution  in  Avater  and  alcohol  than  lactate  of  zinc 
Paralactic  acid  is  to  be  found  in  muscle,  on  the  death  of  which  it 

.n  bTeli;"ki;)""°  '''^  ''''''''''  present 
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§24. 

Two  other  acids,  from  another  series  occurring  in  the  human  body 
must  now  be  considered,  namely,  oxalic  and  succinic. 

Oxalic  Acid,  C2O2  (0H).2. 

This  acid  is  found  widely  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  ap- 
iJfears  as  an  end  product  in  the  oxidation  of  most  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Oxalic  acid  forms  Avith  one  atom  of  Ca  neutral  oxalate  of 
calcium,  almost  the  only  one  of  its  salts  found  in  the  human  body. 

Oxalate  of  Calcium,  C204Ca  +  SHgO . 

This  compoimd  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.    On  being  roasted  it  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  calcium.   It  crystallises  in  blunt,  and  at  times  also  pointed,  square 
octahedrons,  which  look  like  envelopes  under  low  micro- 
scopic power  (fig.  1 1).  ^ 
Oxalate  of  calcium,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  never  metwith  ^ 
in  the  body,  is  probably,  in  very  minute  quantity,  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  urine.    After  a  vegetable  diet,  and  drinks 
containing  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  this  salt  has  been 
most  frequently  observed.    It  likewise  appears  in  conjunc- 
tion with  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  functions,  and  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  mulberry  calculi.   It  is,  further,  ^.^ 
met  with  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  uterine  mucus  {C.     u'ls of Txaiate 

Schmidt).  of  calcium. 

The  sources  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  manifold,  as  is  indicated  by  its  occur- 
rence and  origin.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  spring  from  vegetable  food, 
and,  in  the  second,  from  the  decomposition  of  various  animal  matters.  In 
the  latter  respect  its  formation  from  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  must  be 
mentioned  ( Wuhler  and  Liebig) ;  also  the  fact  that,  on  the  injection  of 
urates  into  the  blood,  the  amount  of  urea  and  oxalic  acid  is  increased  in 
the  urine  (  Wdhler  and  Frerichs). 

Succinic  Acid,  C^H604 . 

This  compound,  which  originates  in  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  acids, 
as  well  as  from  the  fermentation  of  different  organic  acids,  crystallizes  in 
colourless  monoclinometric  prisms  (fig.  12), 
and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  occur,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  only  as  a  patholo- 
gical constituent  of  the  body,  in  encysted 
tumours  and  dropsical  fluids,  until  demon- 
strated by  Gonip-Besanez  in  a  number  of 
gland-juices,  namely,  those  of  the  spleen, 
thymus,  and  thyroid.    It  has  been,  like- 

.      -,1   1      iir  •  J  02  7  •  Fig.  12.— GiYstals  of  succinic  acid. 

Wise,  met  with  by  Meissner  and  Shepard  in        ^  ■' 
the  blood  of  phytophagous  mammals,  in  human  urine,  and  that  of  both 
carnivora  and  vegetable  feeders,  after  fatty  diet  or  the  reception  into  the 
system  of  malic  acid  {Meissner,  Koch). 
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Carbolic  Acid  or  Phenol,  CeHjO . 
The  sources  of  this  compound  are  manifold,  as,  for  instance,  the  diiitil- 
lation  of  many  organic  substances  and  the  oxidation  of  glue,  also,  Avhich 
produces  it  in  traces  only.  It  possesses  poisonous  properties  for  the 
human  body.  It  has  been  obtained  from  human  and  mammalian  urme 
(Staedeler),  and  met  with  also  in  the  same  after  reception  into  the 
stomach  of  benzol  {Schulzen  and  Naunyn). 

Taurylic  Acid  or  Taurol,  CyHgO .  • 
This  second  compound,  allied  to  the  last,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
same  fluids,  but  not  as  yet  in  a  pure  state  {Staedeler).    It  is,  perhaps, 
identical  with  Icressol  discovered  later. 


G.  Nitrogenous  Animal  Acids. 

§25. 

Although  from  organic  chemistry  Ave  have  learned  how  to  produce  a 
whole  series  of  nitrogenous  acids  artificially,  in  a  manner  reminding  us  of 
the  alkaloids,  the  number  of  such  compounds  occurring  naturally  in  the 
liuraau  body  is  very  limited,  and  none  of  them  have  up  to  the  present 
been  composed  by  art.    They  are  not  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  all. 

None  of  these  substances  possess  histogenic  i)roperties ;  all  are — and  in 
this  respect  they  resemble  animal  bases — mutation  products  of  histogenic 
matters  or  plastic  alimentary  materials.  Owing  to  their  complex  constitu- 
tion they  give  rise,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  chemically  interesting 
mutations.    If  we  except  two  less  known  acids  which  are  met  with  in 

muscle  and  sweat,  they  are  either  constituents 
of  the  urine  or  the  bile,  forming  essential 
elements  of  these  secretions. 

Inosinic  Acid,  CioHi^N^On , 

This  is  a  non-crystallizable  acid,  met  with 
in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  fluid,  whose  constitu- 
tion is  not  yet  quite  certain.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  muscle-juice,  and  as  such  probably  a  muta- 
tion product  of  the  fleshy  fibre. 

Hydrotinic  Acid. 

This  is  likewise  a  syrupy  acid,  recognised 
by  Favre  as  a  constituent  of  human  sweat. 

Uric  Acid,  C5H,N/)3 . 
This  bibasic  acid,  a  derivative  of  ammonia 
and  of  unknown  constitution,  appears  to  the 
unaided  eye  as  a  white  powdery  or  scaly 
...  ^        substance.   Under  the  microscope  the  greatest 

variety  in  crystalbne  form  may  be  seen  in  uric  acid.  By  the  splittin<^  ud 
of  the  salts  of  uric  acid  we  obtain  rhombic  tables,  or  six-sided  pfates 
(fig.  13,  a,  a,  a)  resembling  cystin.  Precipitated  very  slowly  uric  acid 
forms  elongated  right-angled  tables,  or  paraJlelopipedic  figures,  or  even 
right-angled,  four-sided  prisms  with  straight  ends.    The  latter  are  ottea 


Fig.  13. — Uric  acid  in  its  various  crys- 
talline forms,  a,  a,  a,  crystals  such 
as  are  met  with  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  urates ;  6,  crystalline  forms 
from  human  urine;  c,  dumb-bell 
crystals. 
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grouped  together  in  knots.  Pyramidal  or  barrel-shaped  pieces  may 
also  be  found  among  other  figures  {Schmidt,  Lehmann). 

Uric  acid,  which  has  become  deposited  in  urine  (fig.  13,  J)),  is  dis- 
coloured by  the  pigmentary  matters  of  this  fluid,  its  crystals  appearing 
yellow  or  brownish.  The  latter  are  met  with  as  a  rule  either  in  the  so- 
called  "  whetstone  form,"  i.e.,  as  though  they  were  transverse  sections  of 
strongly  biconvex  lenses,  or  in  rhombic  tables  with  blunt  or  rouuded 
angles.  Another  very  remarkable  crystalline  form 
is  that  known  as  the  "  dumb-bell"  (c).  This  may  be 
met  with  as  a  natural  product,  or  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  the  decomposition  of  urate  of  potas- 
sium {Funke). 

Uric  acid,  whose  acid  properties  are  very  feeble, 
requires  about  14,000  parts  of  cold  and  1800 
parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution.  With 
bases  it  forms  salts,  seldom  neutral*,  and  as  a  rule 
acid.  Those  of  the  first  kind,  which  contain  two 
atoms  of  base,  are  readily  converted  into  the  latter 
kind  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.     They  are,  Fig.u.-Acidurateofsodium, 

.         r.      1  ,1        ,1  •  J       i;      •  leedles,  usually  aggie- 

moreover,  easier  ot  solution  than  the  acid  salts,  m    gated ;   6  t,  spheroidal 
which  only  one  atom  of  base  exists.     Among  the 
latter  two  of  the  most  important  alone  need  be  mentioned,  which  are 
very  difficult  of  solution  in  cold  water. 

Acid  Urate  of  Sodium,  CjHjNaK^j. 

This  salt  forms  short  hexagonal  prisms,  or  thick  six-sided  tables.  It 
is  usually  found  vinder  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  rounded  bunches 
of  crystals  (fig.  14).  It  also  appears  at  times  in  strange  spheroidal 
masses  with  beaded  processes  {h,  h). 

Acid  Uratk  op  Ammonium,  C5H3(NH^)N^03. 

A  compound  crystallizing  in  fine  needles,  usually  combined  to  form 
rounded  tufts,  in  which  the  individual  crystals  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  salt  (fig.  15). 

Both  salts,  as  well  as  the  acid  itself,  on  being  evaporated  at  a  moderate 
heat  with  nitric  acid,  leave  behind  a  reddish  residue,  which  assumes  a 
beauteous  rose-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
and  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  caustic  potash  an 
exquisite  violet  tint.  This  test,  known  as  the  mur^ 
exide  test,  accurate  for  the  detection  of  uric  acid, 

From  its  numerous  decomposition  products  we  are 
as  yet  unable  to  gain  any  sure  insight  into  the  true 
constitution  of  uric  acid ;  its  being  the  source,  how-  Fis-  is-— Acid  urate  of 
ever,  of  urea,  allantoin,  and  oxalic  acid,  and,  according 
to  Streclccr,  of  glycin,  renders  it  of  great  interest,  and  shows  its  import- 
ance. 

Uric  acid,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  constant  constituent  of  human  urine. 
It  is  present  in  the  latter,  however,  in  far  smaller  quantity  than  urea, 
amounting  only  to  about  one  per  thousand,  and  combined  with  soda  more- 
over. It  is  also  met  with,  though  in  smaller  proportion  still,  in  the 
urine  of  carnivorous  mammals.  Traces  only  of  it  are  found  in  the  urine 
of  phytophagous  animals.    Its  amount  in  human  urine  appears  to  vary 
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but  little  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  but  much  certain 
morbid  conditions.  Uric  acid  is  besides  a  constituent  of  Uood  {btraM, 
Lieherhuhn,  and  Ganvd).  It  is  also  found  in  the  fluids  with  which 
many  organs  are  saturated;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  hx&in  {MuLler),  ot 
the  kidneys  and  lungs  in  the  ox  {CMtta);  and  in  man,  of  the  spleen 
(Scherer  and  Goruji-Besanez). 

Uric  acid  is  a  mutation  product  of  azotised  tissue-constituents,  and  as 
such  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  As  to  its  mode 
of  origin,  we.are  unable  to  point  it  out,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  matter  itself.  The  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  the  injection  into 
the  body  of  this  acid  increases  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  ( Wd/der  and 
Frerichs),  seems  to  point  it  out  as  the  source  of  the  latter  in  the  system  : 
and  the  purely  chemical  decompositions  of  uric  acid,  also,  which  so  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  formation  of  urea,  appear  likewise  to  confirm  this  view. 

§  2'6. 

Hippuric  Acid,  C9H9NO3. 
Hippuric  acid  is  a  glycin  (see  below),  i.e.,  an  amido-acetic  acid  = 

or     H  V  N, 
/  CO,H 

in  which  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  benzoyl  (the  radicle  of 
benzoic  acid),  CgHgCO,  thus — 

^) 

C,H,CO  }  . 

i  chJ 

\  COJI 

This  acid,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  occurrence  in  the  urine  of 

horses,  has  the  primary  crystalline  form 
of  a  vertical  rhombic  prism,  and  sepa- 
rates from  hot  solutions  in  small 
spangles,  or  large  obliquely  streaked 
four-sided  pillars,  which  have  two  end 
surfaces  (fig.  16).  Ly  slow  evaporation 
from  dilute  solutions,  crystals  (&)  may 
be  obtained  resembling  in  many  respects 
those  of  phosphate  of  magnesium  and 

0"  11^^      II  ammonium,  to  be  described  presently. 

I     \      ' '  Hippuric,  which  has  much  stronger 

I  I      \  acid  properties  than  uric  acid,  may  be 

dissolved  in  400  parts  of  cold  and  easily 
in  hot  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  only  slightly  so  in  ether. 
It  forms  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  crystalline  salts  soluble  in  water. 

,    ,  -1    -^T-    -L-i  *o  the  numerous  decomposition 

products  of  the  acid  with  which  we  are  engaged,  the  most  characteristic  is 
the  transformation  which  it  undergoes  on  being  heated  with  acids  and 
alkalies  :  it  is  split  up,  namely,  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycin  after  taking 
up  water  {Dessaignes).  ajvmj. 


Fig.  16. — Crystalline  forms  of  hippuric  acid. 
«,  a,  prisms;  b,  crystals  formed  by  slow 
evaporation,  and  resembling  those  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonium. 
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The  same  effect  is  produced  by  animal  ferments  in  the  presence  of 
alkalies  {Buchner). 

Like  the  acids  we  have  just  been  considering,  hippuric  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  exists  in  the 
blood  of  vegetable-feeding  mammals  and  that  of  man  {Rohin  and  Verdeil). 
It  appears  in  human  urine  in  about  the 
same  quantity  as  uric  acid,  though  in 
larger  amount  in  certain  diseased  states 
of  the  system.  The  proportion  of  hip- 
puric acid  in  the  urine  of  phytophagous 
animals  is  greater,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  the  horse.  Up  to  the  present 
this  acid  has  not  been  met  Avith  in  the 
juices  of  the  organism ;  it  has,  however, 
been  found  in  the  scales,of_a  skin  dijease 
knoAvn  as  ichthyosis. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  that  "ben- 
zoic, kinic,  and  cinnamic  acids,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  of  tola,  introduced  into  the  stomach,  are  excreted  as 
hippuric  acid  through  the  kidneys. 

Hippuric  acid  possesses  the  nature  of  a  decomposition  product  of 
azotised  substances  of  the  body.  The  fact  that  on  the  oxidation  of  pro- 
tein substances  by  permanganate  of  potash,  a  great  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid  is  developed,  is  in  favour  of  this  view. 


Fig.  17. — Cr>'stal3  of  benzoic  acid. 


§  27. 

Glycocholic  Acid,  C.,gH„NOj . 

This,  which  belongs  to  the  bile,  is  of  analogous  constitution  to  hippuric 
acid,  splitting  up  like  the  latter  into  glycin  and  a  non-nitrogenous  acid, 
known  as  cholic  acid. 

Let  us  consider  this  latter  in  the  first  place  : — 

Cholic,  or  cholalic  acid  of  Strexker,  crystallizes  from  ether 

with  two  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization  in  rhombic  tables  ;  from 
alcohol  with  five  molecules  of  Avater  in  tetrahedrons  ;  or  more  rarely,  in 
square  octahedrons,  which  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  acid 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With 
sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  it  becomes  of  a  purple-violet  colour.  The  con- 
stitution and  origin  of  cholic  acid  has  not 
been  fixed  as  yet. 

Let  us  now  return  to  ghjcocliolic  acid. 
This  crystallizes  in  very  fine  needles,  Avhich 
may  be  heated  to  130°  C.  Avithout  under- 
going change.    It  is  tolerably  soluble  in 
Avater,  A'ery  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  alkalies, 
})ut  insoluble  in  ether.    It  may  also  be 
dissolved  cold,  and  AAathout  decomposition, 
in  many  mineral  acids,  as,  for  instance,        Fig.  18. —Crystals  of  ciioiic  acid, 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric,  but  also  in  acetic  acid.     With  sugar  and 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  the  reactions  of  cholic  acid.    It  is  monobasic, 
and  forms  partly  crystalline,  partly  amorj/hous  salts,  soluble  in  spirits 
of  wine. 

On  being  boiled  Avith  potash  ley  or  baryta  Avater  it  is  split  up  with 
4 
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Fig.  19. — Ciysfals  of  jtl)xochoIate 
of  sodium. 


Sb'cin.  Among  its  salts  one  in  particular  must 

be  borne  in  mind,  namely, 
Glycocholate  of  Sodium,  CgfiKjoNaNOe. 

(Fi".  19)  a  compound  easily  soluble  in 
water^  which,  precipitated  from  its  solution 
in  alcohol  by  means  of  ether,  crystallizes 
in  large,  brilliant  white  stellate  groups  of 
acicular  crystals. 

This  acid  forms  an  essential  constituent 
of  human,  as  well  as  most  mammalian 
bile.    It  is  combined  with  sodium,  even 
among  the  vegetable  feeders. 

Taurocholic  Acid,  C^eHj^NSOy . 
This  second  acid  is  related  very  nearly,  as  regards  its  chemical  consti- 
tution, with  the  foregoing.     It  splits  up,  however,  into  cholic  acid ; 
and  (instead  of  glycin)  taurin,  an  indifferent  substance,  containing  sulphur, 
and  no  longer  basic.    This  is  the  amide  of  isethionic  acid  or  sulfethylenic 

acid  =  C,H,  {^f^^ 

Taurocholic  acid,  which  is  very  easily  decomposed,  is  non-crystallizable, 
but  exceeds  the  last  acid  in  its  solubility  in  water  and  stronger  acid 
properties.  It  dissolves  fats,  fatty  acids,  and  cholestearin  with,  great 
readiness.  With  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  the  same  reactions 
as  glycoholic  acid.  Its  combinations  with  alkalies  are  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Retained  for  a  long  period  in 
contact  with  ether,  they  crystallize.    They  burn  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

As  regards  the  decomposition  products  of  this  acid,  they  are,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  analogous  to  those  of  the  foregoing.  On  being 
boiled  with  alkalies  taurocholic  acid  splits  up,  on  the  absorption  of  water, 
into  cholic  acid  and  taurin ;  Avhile,  with  the  mineral  acids,  choloidinic 
acid  besides  taurin  is  produced,  analogously  to  the  previous  case. 

Combined  with  sodium  taurocholic  acid  forms  the  second  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  bile  of  man  and  numerous  mammals,  namely,  tauro- 
cliolate  of  sodium,  C^sH^jNaNSO-. 

H.  Amides,  Amido- Acids,  and  Organic  Bases. 

Under  these  names  we  have  now  to  consider  a  series  of  further  decom- 
position products. 

Urea  or  Carbamide,  CH^N^O,  or  CO  | 
Carbamide,  which,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  substances  under  considera- 
tion here,  is  absent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  which  forms,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  human  body, 
is  of  perfectly  neutral  reaction — corresponding  in  this  respect  with 
kreatin,  glycin,  and  leucin — to  be  referred  to  presently.  It  crystal- 
lises in  long  four-sided  pillars,  terminating  at  either  end  in  two 
facets  (fig.  20).  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  so 
in  ether. 
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Urea  combines  with  oxygen  acids,  forming  salt-like  combinations, 
in  which  one  molecule  of  water  is 
always  present  ;  thus  it  is  with  nitric 
and  oxalic  acid. 

These  two  combinations  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  the  recognition 
of  urea,  owing  to  their  characteristic 
crystalline  form. 

Nitrate  of  urea,  CO(NH,),,HNO, 
(fig.  21,  a  a),  crystallizes  in  pearly 
scales  or  glittering  white  leaves,  which 
appear  under  the  microscope  in  the 
form  of  rhombic  or  hexagonal  tabfes. 

Oxalate  of  urea,  2C0(NHJ,, 
HAO,  +  2H26  (fig.  21,  &  h,)  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  form  of  long 
thin  leaves  or  prisms,  found  under 
the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of 
hexagonal  tables  as  a  rule,  but  also  of  four-sided  prisms.  Both  salts 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system. 

Urea  combines  also  with  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  as,  for  instance, 
witli  chloride  of  sodium. 


Fig.  20. — Crystals  of  iii-ea.  a,  four-sided  pillars ; 
6,  indefinite  crystals,  such  as  are  usually 
formed  in  alcoholic  sokitions. 


0^  <^ 


Fig.  21. — Crystals  of  combinations  of  urea  with  nitric  and  oxalic  ac^d. 
a  a,  nitrate  of  urea ;  b  b,  oxalate  of  the  same. 

As  regards  its  decomposition,  urea  may  be  artificially  split  up  on 
absorbing  water  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

The  same  change  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  animal  matters 
undergoing  putrefaction,  such  as  protein  compounds,  or  mucus,  &c.  It 
is  owing  to  this  fermentation  that  urine  becomes  after  a  time  alkaline 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

Urea  may  be  obtained  from  other  alkaloids,  such  as  kreatin  and 
allantoin,  by  treatment  of  the  latter  with  alkalies;  further,  by  subjecting 
uric  acid  to  the  action  of  oxidising  acids  and  caustic  potash.  Urea  may 
be  produced  artificially  in  many  ways  besides. 

Carbamide  appears  in  human  urine  as  the  most  important  of  all  its  solid 
constituents.    It  amounts  to  from  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent. 
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of  the  fluid  excreted,  and  is  carried  out  of  the  body  daily  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  found  likewise  in  the  blood  in  very  minute 
quantity  {Strahl  and  Lieherkuhn,  Lehmann,  Verdeil,  and  DoU/uss),  and 
in  the  chyle  and  lymph  of  mammals  (Wurtz).  It  is  also  stated,  but 
with  uncertainty,  by  Millon,  to  be  present  in  the  aqueous  humour  of 
the  eye.  Further,  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  brain  of  the  dog  {Staedeler), 
and  in  normal  sweat,  according  to  Favre,  Picard,  and  FunJce.  Under 
certain  diseased  conditions  it  may  appear  very  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  system. 

Urea,  like  all  allied  substances,  a  decomposition  product,  and  unfit, 
owing  to  its  solubility,  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  tissues— springs, 
as  we  know  by  experience,  from  the  jjrotein  compounds  of  the  system  ; 
from  those  albuminous  substances  entering  into  the  constitution  of 
tissues,  as  well  as  those  received  into  the  blood  from  the  food,  and  super- 
fluous there.  Thus  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  body  is  increased  by 
muscular  exertion  and  abundant  fleshy  diet ;  the  introduction  of  many 
alkaloids  into  the  stomach  has  the  same  effect,  as,  for  instance,  thein, 
glycin,  alloxantin,  and  guanin.  Finally,  the  injection  of  uric  acid  into 
the  circulation  causes  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted 
with  the  urine  {WdJde)'  and  Frerichs). 

In  regard  to  detail,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  formation  of  urea 
in  the  body.  We  do  know  that  it  is  a  decomposition  product  of  the 
protein  compounds,  and  also  that  almost  all  the  nitrogen  which  leaves 
the  system  passes  out  in  this  way  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the 
chemical  mutation  series  whose  end  factor  is  urea,  we  are  in  possession  of 
but  few  facts.  Two  points,  however,  may  be  alluded  to  as  throwing 
some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  substance  in  question,  namely,  that 
kreatin,  a  mutation  product  of  the  protein  compounds,  splits  up  into 
sarkosin  and  urea  under  the  action  of  alkalies ;  and  again,  urea  may  be 
obtained  from  guanin,  among  other  substances,  by  treatment  with  oxidiz- 
ing reagents  (Strecker).  But  in  this  respect  the  presence  of  uric  acid 
is  probably  of  greater  importance  as  a  source  of  urea  in  the  system — ui-ea 
being  one  of  the  usual  decomposition  products  of  the  same,  derived  from 
its  oxidation. 

§  29. 

We  turn  now  to  three  substances  closely  allied  one  to  the  other,  to 

be  regarded  as  members  of  a  mutation 
series  of  histogenic  matters,  and  which 
possibly  lead  to  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  in  their  further  physiological 
transformation. 

They  are  compounds  very  insoluble 
in  water,  but  which  dissolve  readily 
m  alkalies  and  acids,  forming  with 
the  latter  crystalline  salts  which  are  , 
partly  decomposed  by  water.  AU 
three  evaporated  Avith  nitric  acid, 
form  yellow  substances  which,  on 
the  addition  of  potash  without  heat, 
assume  a  red  colour,  turning  to  a 
lively   purple   on   the  temperature 

Fig.  22  —Crystals  of  chlorate  of  guanin.         being  raised. 
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Guanin,  CjHjNjO . 
Guanin,  discovered  by  linger  in  guano,  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid 
a  crystalline  salt,  met  with  in  obliquely  pointed  needles  or  parallopipedic 
tables,  belonging  in  general  to  the  clinorhombic  system  (fig.  22).  Some 
years  ago  Strccker  obtained  xanthin  from  the  transformation  of  guanin. 
Guanin  is  not  a  constituent  of  urine,  but  is  found  in  the  pancreas. 

Hypoxanthin  (Sarkin),  CjH^N^O . 
Hypoxanthin  of  Scliercr,  which  is  identical  with  sarkin,  investigated 
subsequently  by  Strecker, 
is  seen,  by  comparison  of  a  «  " 
their  respective  formula, 
to  be  nearly  related  to 
guanin,  as  well  as  to  the 
substance  we  are  about  tc 
allude  to,  namely,  xanthin. 
The  crystalline  forms  of 
their  nitric  and  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  salts  (fig.  23)  are 
characteristic,  especially  the 
first.  Nitrate  of  sarkin, 
on  rapid  separation,  forms 
rhomboidal  plates ;  slowly 
deposited,  it  is  met  with  in 
tufts  of  obliquely  pointed 
fiat  prisms  or  rhomboidal 
crystals.  Evaporated  quiet- 
ly, large  darkly  striped 
bodies  like  rock  crystal  are 
formed,  besides  smaller 
cucumber-shaped  crystals. 
The   chlorate  crystallizes 


Fife'.  23.— Crystals  of  nitrate  of  sarkin  (upper  half),  and  of 
chlorate  (lower  half). 


partly  in  bunches  of  four-sided  bent  prisms  with  curved  surfaces,  and 
partly  in  coarser,  irregular,  and  darker 
prisms,  grouped  in  pairs  {Lelimann). 

It  has  been  found  in  human  blood 
in  the  disease  known  as  leucajmia, 
(Scherer)  ;  in  the  blood  of  the  ox.  and 
horse ;  in  muscle,  in  the  heart,  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  thymus,  and  thyroid 
glands  (Scherer,  Strecker,  Goriqj-Bes- 
anez),  and,  finally,  in  the  kidney  and 
urine. 

Xanthin,  0,11,^40,. 

Xanthin,  which  differs  from  hypo- 
xanthin in  having  one  more,  and  from 
uric  acid  one  less,  atom  of  oxygen, 
forms  a  salt  with  nitric  acid,  which 
crystallizes  in  bunches  of  rhombic  tables 
aiid  prisms.  Chlorate  of  xanthin  oc- 
curs in  glittering,  six-sided  tables  (fig.  24). 

Xanthin  was  formerly  only  known  as  a  constituent  of  very  rare  urinary 


Fig.  24. — Crystals  nf  nitrate  of  xanthin 
(above),  and  chlorate  (helow). 
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calculi;  it  has,  however,  heen  since  found  to  occur  very  extensively,  hut 
in  small  quantities,  in  many  different  organs-in  the  hrain,  in  glands  and 
muscles,  and  in  the  urine. 

Allantoin,  CiH,N403. 
This  compound  crystallises  in  ghttering,  colourless  prisms  of  rhomhic 
fundamental  form  (fig.  25).    It  is  difficult  of  solution  in  cold,  but  more 
soluble  in  warm  water ;  not  at  all  so  in  ether,  on  the  contrary.  Allantoin 
anpea-s  neutral,  but  combines  with  metallic  oxides.   Through  the  agency 
'  of  yeast-cells  it  may  be  split  up 

into  ammoniacal  salts  and  urea. 

Allantoin  may  be  obtained  with 
urea  artificially  on  the  oxidation 
of  uric  acid,  by  boiling  with  super- 
oxide of  lead. 

It  is  a  constituent  of  the  allan- 
toid  fluid  of  the  embryo,  and  the 
urine  of  young  calves.  According 
to  Frericlis  and  Staedeler,  it  ap- 
pears in  the  urine  of  mammals, 
coincident  with  disturbance  of 
their  respiratory  functions,  but 
whether  in  man  under  similar 


Fig.  25.— Crystals  of  allnntoin. 


circumstances  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

It  must  be  regarded,  like  the  bases  with  which  it  is  physiologically 
related,  as  a  decomposition  product  of  azotised  substances  in  the  body. 

§30. 

Kreatin,  C,H9N30„  +  H^O . 
This  compound,  known  even  before  its  constitution  was  accurately 
ascertained  by  Liebig,  is  of  neutral  reaction.    It  is  soluble,  in  a  minor 
degree,  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol 
and  ether.    It  crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms  ^'fig.  26),  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  melts  with  decomposi- 
tion.   With  acids  kreatin  forms  salts  of  acid 
reaction. 

Some  of  the  decomposition  products  of 
kreatin  are  also  of  importance.  Dissolved  in 
acid  and  heated,  it  is  transformed,  with  the 
loss  of  one  molecule  of  Avater,  into  a  closely- 
related  substance,  which  also  occurs  naturally 
in  the  body;  this  is  known  as  kreatinin, 
CjH-N.O.  Boiled  with  baryta  Avater,  kreatin 
passes  into  urea,  CH^N^O  (taking  up  a  mole- 
cule of  water),  and  another  base,  not  yet  met  with  naturally,  known  as 
sarkosin  (methylglycocoll),  C,H,(CH3)N0, . 

Kreatin  springs,  according  to  Volliard,  from  sarkosin  and  cyanamid  = 

CHAN  {CH.,i,c,  NH,.C,H,AN  {gfi|H)NH,. 

This  is  looked  upon  as  mothyluramido-acetic  acid  (methylguanidiu- 
acetic  acid). 


Fig.  26. — Crystals  of  Uveatin. 
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Kreatin  is  found  (but  only  in  small  amount)  in  the  juices  of  the  muscles 
of  man,  and  the  vertebrates  generally ;  also  in  the  fluid  saturating  the 
brain  (in  the  dog,  according  to  Staedelcr,  together  ■with  urea),  in  the 
testes  (]),  and  in  the  blood  {Verdeil  and  Marcet  Voigt).  In  the  urine  it 
is  said  by  Heinz  not  to  exist  primarily,  but  to  be  formed  secondarily 
from  kreatinin. 

Kreatin  may  be  looked  upon  us  a  decomposition  product  of  muscle  and 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  leaving  the  body  through  the  kidneys.  Per- 
haps the  greater  part  of  tlie  kreatin  which  is  formed  in  the  body  under- 
goes immediate  decomposition,  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  urea.  This 
seems  probable  when  we  remember  the  mode  in  which  it  is  split  up  by 
boiling  with  baryta  water. 


In  contra- 


Kreatiuin,  C4H7N3O . 

This  substance,  nearly  allied  to  kreatin,  crystallizes  in  colourless  oblique 
rhombic  pillars  belonging  to  the  monoklinic  system  (fig.  21\ 
distinction  to  the  compound  last  men- 
tioned, kreatinin  possesses  strongly  basic 
properties,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
With  acids  it  combines  to  form  crystal- 
line and  usually  soluble  salts. 

Kreatinin  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing kreatin  witli  acids.  A  watery  solu- 
tion of  kreatinin,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
comes again  transformed  into  kreatin. 

Boiled  with  baryta  water,  it  splits  up 
into  ammonia  and  methylhydantoin, 
CjHgNjO., .  It  is  now  looked  upon  as 
glykolylmethylguanidin. 

Kreatinin  is  a  constituent  of  the  juices 
of  muscle,  and  appears  in  the  urine ; 
here  it  is  present  in  large  quantities, 
and  becomes  transformed,  as  already  Fig.  27.-Crystais  of  kreatinin. 

remarked,  into  kreatin.  Verdeil  and  Marcet  state  that  they  have  found 
it,  like  the  latter,  in  the  blood. 


§  31. 

Leucin,  CeHii(NH2)02 . 

Leucin,  or  amidocapronic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  artificial  decomposi- 
tion of  the  protein  compounds,  glutin-yielding  matters  and  elastin,  by 
means  of  acids  or  alkalies.  It  is,  likewise,  met  with  as  a  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  albuminous  substances,  like  tyrosin,  to  be  alluded  to  pre- 
sently, and  as  such  it  was  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Proust. 

Through  the  investigations  of  FrericJts  and  Staedeler,  who  showed  it  to 
be  a  physiological  decomposition  product  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  body,  it  has  become  of  much  interest.  Contributions  on  the  same 
point  have  also  been  made  by  Cloetta  and  Virchow.  Many  of  these 
statements,  moreover,  are  confirmed  by  Gonip-Besanez  and  Rudziejewsky. 

Leucin  is  met  with  as  a  crystalline  substance,  partly  (but  only  rarely 
and  when  very  pure)  in  delicate  kliuorhombic  plates,  partly  in  spheroidal 
lumps  possessing  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  They  are  either  small 
globules  (a)j  or  hemispheres  (h  h),  or  aggregations  of  rounded  masses  [c  c  d), 
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and  not  rarely  a  number  of  segments  of  small  splieres  rest  with  their  flat 
side  upon  a  larger  globe  (d  ef). 

Leucin  globules  may  be  either  unmarked  (in  which  ease  they  slightly 
resemble  fat-globules),  or  they  may  present  a  concentrically  laminated 
appearance  {g  g  g  g).  They  are  frequently  met  with  also  with  rough 
surfaces,  as  though  eroded. 

Leuciu  has  no  action  upon  vegetable  colours,  is  quite  soluble  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  alkalies,  and  slightly  so  in  cold  alcohol,  while  in 
ether  it  is  insoluble.  It  may  be  volatilised  by  a  cautious  elevation  of 
temperature.  Rapidly  heated,  it  fuses  with  decomposition.  From  its 
solutions  it  is  not  precipitated  by  most  of  the  usual  reagents. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  and  significance  of  this  substance  in  the 
human  system,  we  must  distinguish  between  leucin  produced  by  the 
putrefaction  of  histogenic  substances,  and  that  formed  physiologically  in 
the  living  body. 

The  latter  appears  often,  but  not  invariablj'',  accompanied  by  tyrosin 
as  a  constituent  of  many  organic  fluids  and  gland  juices,  in  greater  or 
less  quantity.    Under  diseased  conditions  it  is  often  unusually  abundant 

in  organs  in  Avhich  traces 
alone  are  to  be  found  during 
health,  as  for  instance  in  the 
liver. 

It  is  present  in  the  spleen, 
the  pancreas,  and  its  secre- 
tions, the  salivary  glands  and 
saliva ;  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  thymus  and  thyroidglands, 
and  in  the  fluid  saturating 
pulmonary  tissue.  In  the 
healthy  liver  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  or  only  so  in  traces,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the 
brain.  Muscle  appears  like- 
wise to  be  destitute  of  leucin, 
though  in  the  heart  it  may 
not  unfrequently  be  found  as  a 
pathological  product.  It  is  at 
times  present  in  large  amount 
in  the  kidneys,  and  may  pass 
rp,       f  ,         '  ,     .  ,  i»to  the  urine  (Staedder). 

ihese  facts  are  of  some  physiological  worth,  in  that  the v  prove  the 
existence  in  different  organs  of  distinct  series  of  mutations  amon-  their 
histogenic  substances.  Thus,  leucin  is  no  mutation  product  of  muscle 
but  of  many  glandular  structures.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  further  that 
as  artifacially,  so  also  m  the  system  naturally,  does  leucin  sprin-^'from 
protein  compounds,  gelatin-yielding  substances  and  elastin  :  its  lAvsi^ 
logical  origin  from  albuminates  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  ferments 
existing  m  the  pancreatic  juice  has  also  been  proved  (Kuhne) 

Leucm  IS  partially  excreted  with  the  glandular  secretions,  and  appears 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  probably  undergoes  furthpr  ^lr.L  ^PPf.*^^^ 
also  in  the  body     It  is  a  fact  lort^/ot  notic?  iL^he  t^V^S  Z 
blood-vascular  glands,  there  occurs  besides  leucin  ammn,.io  ^       „  ^ 
of  the  hypothesis  that  leucia  «.ay  be  Cr^TofZln^'Z 


Fig.  28. — Splieroidal  crystalline  masses  of  leucin.  a,  a  very 
minute  simple  spherule;  b.  Iiemispheroidal  masses;  c  c 
afcgi-egatcs  of  small  globules;  d,  a  large  globule  sup- 
porting two  halves;  e  /,  a  large  spheroid  of  leucin 
richly  studded  with  minute  segments;  g  g  g  g,  lamin- 
ated globules  nf  leucin,  some  with  smooth,  some  with 
rough  surface,  and  of  \  ery  various  sizes. 
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volatile  fatty  acids  (Frerichs  and  Staedeler) — a  change  whicli  certainly 
takes  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 


32. 


Tyrosin,  C9H11NO3. 

This  substance  is  also  an  amido-acid,  whose  constitution,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  It  possesses  weak  basic  properties,  and 
may  be  obtained  like  the  foregoing,  but  in  much  smaller  amount,  from 
the  artificial  decomposition  of  protein  matters.  Not,  however,  like  leucin, 
from  that  of  elastin  and  gelatin-yielding  substances.  It  is  also  produced 
by  the  putrefaction  of  protein  compounds,  and  in  especially  large  quan- 
tity from  the  decomposition  of  silk-librin  and  glue.  Keratin  and  animal 
mucus  also  yield  more  tyrosin  by  far  in  their  decomposition  than  the 
original  protein  matters.  Thus  we  see  it  to  be  associated  chemically  with 
leucin,  and  it  has  been  recently  proved  to  be  a  physiological  companion 
of  the  same  as  a  constituent  both  of  the  normal  and  diseased  body 
{Frerichs  and  Staedeler).  Tyrosin,  nevertheless,  is  not  so  extensively 
met  with  as  leucin.  It  crystallizes  in  white  silky  needles  (fig.  29,  a) 
which  are  frequently  arranged  in  very  delicate,  small,  or  large  groups 
(&  h).  "While  leucin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  tyrosin  is  but  little  so, 
besides  'which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  pure  state  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
fuses  with  decomposition  when  heated,  and  combines  in  regular  propor- 
tions "vrith  acids  and  bases.  Warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
there  is  found  in  it,  beside  other  acids,  a  compound  named  tyrosin-sulphuric 
acid,  which,  like  its  salts,  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  iron  assumes  a 
beautiful  violet  colour  {Piria's  test). 

This  reaction  with  chloride  of  iron  just  mentioned  resembles  that  of 
the  salicylecompounds,  although 
its  nature  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained. 

Without  taking  into  account 
the  tyrosin  developed  in  the 
processes  of  putrefaction  in  the 
body,  we  find  that  it  has  similar 
physiological  sources  to  the  fore- 
going base.  It  is  missed  in  the 
healthy  liver  like  leucin,  pro- 
bably because  it  undergoes  there 
rapid  transformation  into  other 
compounds.  In  disease,  how- 
ever, it  appears  in  this  organ. 
Tyrosin  which,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  springs  in 
smaller  quantities  from  albu- 
minous substances  than  leucin, 
and  lacks  besides  the  physiologi- 
cal sources  of  the  latter  from 
gelatin  and  elastin,  as  well  as  its 
solubility,  is  frequently  missed 
where  leucin  occurs. 

Thus  it  has  been  found  alone  in  no  inconsiderable  amount  in  the 


Fig.  29. — Acicnlar  crystals  of  tyrosin.  a,  single  crystals 
b  6,  smaller  and  larger  groups  of  the  same. 
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spleen  and  tissue  of  the  pancreas,  as  also  in  the  digest  of  albumen  in 
pancreatic  juice. 

The  physiological  significance  of  tyrosin  is  probably  in  general  allied  to 
that  of  leucin. 

§33. 

Glycin,  CjH3(NH2)02. 

Glycin  or  ghjcocoll,  or  also  glutm  sugar,  which  is  in  reality  amido-acetic 
acid,  has  not  as  yet  been  met  with  free  in  the  system.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, on  the  splitting  up  of  several  animal  acids,  as  hippuric  and  uric,  and 
one  of  the  biliary  acids,  namely  glycocholic.  It  is  also  of  interest  as  an 
artificial  decomposition  product  of  glutin  and  chondrin.  It  is  obtained 
in  greatest  abundance  by  the  decomposition  of  silk-fibrin  (fibroin),  in 
which  it  is  present  together  with  leucin  and  tyrosin.  It  may  be  artificially 
produced  from  chloracetic  acid  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 

Glycin  crjstallizes  in  colourless  rhombic  pillars  belonging  to  the  mono- 
klinometric  system  (fig.  30).  These  crystals  bear  a  heat  of  100°  C.  with- 
out losing  any  water,  but  at  178'^  C.  they  fuse,  and  are  decomposed. 
Glycin  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  without  alkaline  reaction,  soluble  in  water, 
but  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
forms  acid  salts  Avith  acids,  and  can  combine 
with  bases  or  even  salts  themselves.  There 

D''^  \J>  must  be  some  substance  nearly  related  to  glycin 

\  rV        formed  in  the  body,  in  all  probability  from 

{  \  W  \\  glutinous  matters  (although  at  present  we  are 
unacquainted  with  it),  which  in  combination 
with  cholic  acid  constitutes  glycocholic  acid, 
and  Avith  benzoic,  hippuric  acid.  This  sub- 
stance then  becomes  free  in  the  form  of  glycin 
upon  the  absorption  of  water,  and  splitting  up 
of  the  two  acids. 

Glycin  leaves  the  body  partly  with  hippuric 
Fig.  30.-crvstais  of  civcin  of       acid  through  the  kidneys,  and  is  partly  reab- 
different  forn,..  gorbed  iuto  the  blood  as  a  component  of  glyco- 

cholic acid  as  (shown  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt)  in  order  to  under^o^there 
further  alterations  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 


Cholin,  Neurin,  C^Hj^XO,,  or  C^H^  j  ^^J 


(CHaV,  OH  . 

Some  years  ago  a  new  base  known  as  cholin  was  met  with  by  Strecher 
(in  but  small  quantities,  however)  in  the  bile  of  oxen  and  swine  We 
know  that  by  boiling  lecithin  witli  baryta  Avater  neurin  is  obtained  20) 
a  base  of  strong  alkaline  Peaction.  The  identity  of  this  substance  with 
cholm  has  recently  been  established  in  a  very  interesting  way  Is^eurin  is 
now  regarded  as  hydrated  oxide  of  trimethyl-oxethyl-ammonium  (5ae,/er^ 
Finally,  Wurtz  succeeded  m  producing  hydrochlorate  of  neurin  from 
hydrochlorate  of  glycol  and  trimethylamin. 


§3i. 

TSO3,  0 

This  substance,  containing  as  much  as  25-7  per  cent,  of  sulphur  was 


Taurin,  C,H,NS03,  or  C,H,  j  ^^^^ 
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discovered  long  ago  as  a  constituent  of  the  bile.  It  crystallizes  with  the 
fundamental  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  (whose  lateral  angles  are 
respectively  111°  and  68°  16'),  in  colourless  six-sided  prisms,  with  four 
and  six  facets  on  their  extre- 
mities (fig.  31,  a).  From  im- 
pure solutions  ib  separates  in 
irregular  sheaf-like  masses  (6). 

Taurin  has  no  effect  upon 
vegetable  colours ;  it  is  toler- 
ably soluble  in  water,  but  insol- 
uble in  alcoliol  and  ether.  The 
great  stability  of  the  substance 
is  remarkable  :  even  boiling  in 
mineral  acids  in  which  it  dis- 
solves does  not  decompose  it. 
Taurin  is  not  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  by  tannic  acid  and 
the  metallic  salts.  The  sulphur 
it  contains  was  for  a  long  time 
overlooked  ;  it  is  contained  in  it  in  a  different  combination  to  that 
which  exists  in  cystin. 

Taurin  has  recently  been  produced 

isethionic  or  sulfethylenic  acid,  CjjH^| 

Isethionate  of  ammonium,  when  heated  up  to  200°  C,  according  to 
Strecker,  yields  taurin,  with  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water. 


Fie.  31. — Crystals  of  tanrin.  a,  well-formed  six-sided 
pn>ms ;  b,  inegular  slieiif-like  masses  from  an  im- 
pui  e  solution. 


artificially, 

OH 

SO,H. 


It  is  related  to 


OH 


_H.,0 


=  C,H,| 


J^H, 
S0,H 


Thus  taurin  is  an  amido-sulfethylenic  acid. 

Kolhe  obtained  it  also  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  chlorethyl- 
sulphuric  acid. 

Taurin  may  be  obtained  by  the  splitting  up  of  one  of  the  two  biliary 
acids,  and  contains  all  the  sulphur  of  the  bile.  It  also  becomes  free 
on  the  decomposition  (commencing  in  the  body)  of  this  acid  known  as 
taurochoUc,  and  appears  thus  in  abnormal  as  well  as  putrid  bile,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  {Frericliii).  It  has  been  also 
met  Avith  by  Clo'dtta  in  the  juices  of  renal  and  pulmonary  tissue. 
As  obtained  from  the  latter  source,  it  Avas  formerly  described  by  Vercleil 
as  pulmonic  acid.  The  suprarenal  capsule  contains  it  also  (Ilohn),  though 
the  blood  does  not. 

At  present  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  origin  of  taurin ;  but  it  has  all 
the  nature  of  a  decomposition  product,  and  there  can  be  hardly  any 
doubt  (from  the  fact  of  its  containing  sulphur)  that  it  is  derived  from 
albuminous  matters,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  sulphur  of  the  latter 
being  present  in  it. 

In  regard  to  its  farther  changes,  an  observation  has  been  made  by 
Buchner  of  great  physiological  interest.  Taurin,  otherwise  so  stable,  splits 
up  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  (namely,  the  mucus  of  the  gall-bladder) 
in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  into  carbonate  of  ammonium,  sulphurous, 
and  acetic  acids.  The  latter  acid,  combined  Avitli  an  alkali,  is  changed 
into  a  carbonate,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  in  combination  Avith  sodium 
becomes  later  converted  by  oxidation  into  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  in 
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putrefying  bile  we  meet  witli  JsXSO,.  The  circumstance  that  most 
of  the  bile  poured  out  into  the  intestine  is  reabsorbed  as  observed  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  thus  explains,  at  least  partially,  the  origin  ot  the 
sulphates,  which  eventually  leave  the  body  with  the  urine. 

Cystin,  C3H7NSO2. 
This  substance  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  sulphur  which 
it  contains,  amounting  to  over  26-5  per  cent. 

^  Cystin  crystallizes  in  colourless  hexagonal  tables 
or  prisms  (fig.  32),  and  is  insoluble  in  Avater, 
alcohol,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  readily  soluble  in  mineral  acids 


Q  and  in  alkalies,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated 

jT])      ^x-^  by  organic  acids,  as,  for  instance,  by  acetic  acid. 

Cystin  enters  into  combination  with  both  acids 


and  alkalies.    Its  mutation  products  and  consti- 
tution have  not  as  yet  been  ascertained,  nor  do 
32.-^rystais  of  cystin.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  sulphur  is  contained  in  it. 

Cystin  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  it  forms  certain  kinds  of  urinary  calculi, 
and  may  also  appear  as  an  abnormal  constituent  of  urine. 

It  Avas  once  met  with  in  the  liver  (Scherer) ;  likewise  in  the  tissue  of 
the  kidneys  of  oxen  by  Cloetta,  but  not  invariably.  The  physiological 
relations  of  the  substance  are  still  quite  obscure. 

I.  Animal  Colouring-Matters. 

§35. 

The  animal  colouring-matters,  which  are  not  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  have  their  origin  for  the  most  part-  from  the  natural  pigment  of 
the  blood,  haemoglobin  (§  13).  They  are  met  with  either  as  artificial 
decomposition  products,  or  occur  in  the  living  body. 

Haematin,  C34H34N4Fe05  {Hoppe). 

This  substance,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  obtained  from  the  red 
Vjlood-corpuscles  or  hsemoglobulin,  but  only  in  a  coagulated  form. 

According  to  Hoppe,  haematin  usually  presents  itself  as  an  amorphous 
blue-black  substance,  which  becomes  of  a  reddish-brown  on  being  triturated. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  the  latter  if  there  be 
added  to  it  a  certain  small  amount  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  It  may 
likewise  be  dissolved  in  a  watery  or  spirituous  solution  of  ammonia  ; 
and  also  in  caustic  alkalies  in  dilute  watery  or  alcoholic  solution.  Such 
a  fluid  containing  haematin  is  frequently  changed  to  a  greenish  colour 
by  the  action  of  a  large  amount  of  potash — especially  if  it  be  boiled. 
HiBmatin,  suspended  in  water,  is  decolorised  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
with  the  formation  of  chloride  of  iron  ;  the  dried  powder  also  becomes 
green  by  contact  with  chlorine  gas.  Dichroism  is  seen  in  alkaline,  but 
not  acid  solutions  of  haematin  ;  in  a  thin  layer  they  appear  olive-^'reen 
in  a  thick  stratum  red  [Briicke).  °  ' 

With  the  aid  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron  it  contains 
may  be  extracted  from  haematin,  water  taking  its  place  in  the  com- 
bination [Hoppe). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Hsematin,  Hsemin,  Cs^Hg^N^FeOs .  HCl  {Hoppe). 
We  are  indebted  to  Teichmann  for  our  acquaintance  with  this  peculiar 
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crystalline  element  of  the  blood.  Dried  blood,  treated  with  warm  acetic 
acid,  even  when  putrefaction  has  already  set  in,  deposits  regularly  innu- 
merable crystals  of  brown,  dark-brown,  or  almost  black  colour,  -which 
appear  either  in  the  form  of  rhombic  pillars  (when  they  resemble 
hoematoidinl,  or  in  needles,  single  or  arranged  in  stellate  groups  (fig.  33.) 
The  presence  of  chlorides  of  the  alkalies 
is,  as  Teichmann  Yevy  properly  remarks, 
indispensable  for  the  occurrence  of  this 
crystallization.  Hsemin  crystals  are 
tolerably  stable,  do  not  decompose  in 
the  air,  and  are  neither  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  nor  in  acetic  acid.  They 
may  be  dissolved,  however,  in  boiling 
nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  likewise 
reduces  them  readily  to  solution,  as  also 
ammonia  and  weak  potash.  The  latter, 
when  concentrated,  changes  the  colour 
of  htemin  crystals  to  black,    causing  Fig..33.-crystais  of  h^min. 

them  at  the  same  time  to  swell  up.  These  crystals  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  a  forensic  point  of  view,  as  a  means  of  proving  the  presence 
of  small  quantities  of  blood.  Kuhne  obtained  them  from  the  colouring 
matter  of  muscle. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  chemical  constitution  of  hsemin  was  but 
very  imperfectly  known.  We  are  indebted  to  Jlojjpe  for  the  first  accu- 
rate investigations  of  the  subject.  By  him  it  was  produced  from  pure 
haemoglobin  (see  above),  besides  which  he  demonstrated  that  it  might  be 
again  reconverted  into  ordinary  hsematin. 

Haematoidin,  Ci7Hi8N._j03 ,  or  C34H36^^406  (?) 

Blood  which  has  left  the  vessels,  and  is  stagnating  in  the  tissues, 
undergoes  gradually  farther  changes,  by  which  a  crystalline  colour- 
ing-matter is  formed,  nearly  allied  to  ha-matin,  but  destitute  of  iron. 
This,  Avbich  is  known  as  hcBmatoidin,  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  prisms  (fig.  34),  but 
also  in  acicular  crystals  {Robin).  Under 
the  microscope  these  appear  red  with  trans- 
mitted light ;  with  reflected,  of  a  canthara- 
dine  green  colour.  .  Hasmatoidin  is  very 
soluble  in  chloroform,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates a  golden  yellow  tint,  and  also  in  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  which  acquires  from  its 
presence  a  flame  colour.  Its  crystals  are 
likewise  dissolved  by  absolute  ether,  but  not 
by  either  absolute  alcohol,  water,  ammonia, 
solution  of  soda,  or  dilute  acetic  acid  :  in 

,     ,    1         ,•         •  J    1  ii,        T  Fie.  34. — Haematoidin  crystals. 

concentrated  acetic  acid,  however,  they  dis-  ^ 

solve  when  warmed,  communicating  to  the  fluid  a  golden-yellow  colour 
{Holm). 

Staedeler  obtained  unusually  large  crystals  of  this  pigment,  measuring 
as  much  as  0*45mm.  from  the  ovary  of  the  cow,  by  treatment  with  chloro- 
form or  sulphide  of  carbon  (fig.  35).  They  appear  under  the  micro- 
scope, in  the  first  place,  in  the  form  of  acute-angled  triangular  tables  with 
one  convex  side,  a.    This  curved  border,  however,  may  be  replaced  by 
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tvv-0  right  lines,  giving  rise  to 


Fiff.  35  — Very  large  crystals  of  haematoidin 
from  tlie  ovary  of  a  cow,  obtained  by  treat- 
ment with  cliloroform. 


deltoid  tables  (b).  Again,  two  such 
tables  very  frequently  become  fused 
together  by  their  convex  sides,  or 
ov'erlap  each  other  {be).  We  then 
have  '  the  rhombic  tables  usually 
ascribed  to  haematoidin  (fig.  34)  ; 
still  showing  indentations  in  most 
cases  at  the  blunt  angle  of  the  rhombs, 
which  gradually  become  obliterated 
(del).  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  two  other  crystals  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  first,  so  that  a 
four-rayed  star  is  produced  (e).  These 
then  give  origin  to  four-sided  tables 
on  the  filling  up  of  the  indentations 
at  their  corners,  and  each  sometimes 
assumes  eventually  the  appearance  of 
an  oblique  dice,  from  its  having 
gradually  become  thickened  {fg.) 


§  36. 

TJro'erythrm,  or  Urohasmatin. 

In  the  urine  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  red  colouring  matter  is  to  be 
found,  which  gives  to  the  fluid  its  yellow  tint,  and  may  colour  the 
sediment  of  the  same  of  a  lively  red.  This  substance  is  very  unstable, 
and  only  obtainable  with  great  difficult}'',  whence  our  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  its  nature.  The  colouring  matters  of  urine  were  first  investigated 
by  Scherer,  and  more  recently  by  Haiiey.  The  latter  obtained  a  red 
pigment  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  warm  fresh  urine, 
giving  to  the  latter  a  yellow  tint,  and  to  ether  and  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
also  dissolved,  a  beauteous  red  colour.  Hurley  found  this  pigment  to  be 
ferruginous,  and  regards  it  as  a  species  of  modified  hiematin.  Besides 
this,  some  other  i)igraentary  matters  were  also  met  with  bj^  him. 

A  red  pigment  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Jaffe  in  the  urine, 
possessed  of  some  spectroscopic  peculiarities  :  it  has  been  named  by  him 
urobilin,  from  the  fact  of  its  also  occurring  in  bile  and  the  excrements. 

Blue  and  violet  colouring  matters,  which  may  occasionally  be  met  with 
in  human  urine,  appear  in  but  very  small  quantity.  Under  certain 
circumstances  indigo  has  been  observed  here  without  having  been  taken 
up  from  without  {Sicherer),  while  indikan,  or  chromogen  of 

indigo  is,  according  to  Hoppe,  constantly  present.  ° 

Black  Pigment,  or  Melanin. 

Black  pigment  is  found  in  normal  tissues  in  the  form  of  very  minute 
granules  or  molecules.  It  is  a  substance  remarkable  for  its  insolubilitv 
and  unchangeableness.  Melanin  is  not  soluble  either  in  water,  alcohol 
ether,  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  concentrated  acetic  acid.  It  is  dissolved  in 
warm  potash  solutions,  but  only  after  some  considerable  time.  The  same 
takes  place  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  melanin  is  decom- 
pounded, however.    Its  ash  contains  iron. 

The  investigations  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  melanin  which  have 
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hitherto  been  made,  must  be  received  with  reserve,  for  the  substance  is 
only  to  be  obtained  pure  "with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Melanin,  Avhich  with  hoematin  is  the  only  pigment  in  the  body  to 
which  a  certain  amount  of  histogenic  significance  cannot  be  denied, 
appears,  as  a  rule,  forming  the  contents  of  polygonal  or  stellate  cells.  It 
is  met  with  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  large 
amount  also  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrate  animals, 
as  for  instance  in  the  frog,  is  remarkable. 

As  a  pathological  product,  it  (or  something  nearly  allied  to  it)  is  frequently 
met  with  in  great  abundance  in  different  organs,  tumours,  &c. 

The  source  of  melanin  is  usually,  and  probably  correctly,  supposed  to 
be  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the 
nature  of  pathological  black  pigments,  whose  origin  from  hcematin  may 
in  many  cases  be  accurately  traced. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard,  however,  not  to  confound  the  ordinary  black 
pigment  found  in  the  human  lungs  with  melanin.  This  consists  of 
particles  of  carbon,  charcoal,  dust,  or  lamp-black,  suspended  in  the  air 
which  is  inspired.  It  is  not  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  infants  or  of  wild 
mammalian  animals. 

§37. 
Biliary  Pigments. 

Until  very  recently  but  little  has  been  known  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile.  It  is  characteiised  by  its  reactions  with  nitric  acid.  The 
latter,  if  it  contain  nitrous  acid,  or  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  it,  produces  in  bile  a  peculiar  play  of  colours, — green,  blue,  violet, 
red,  yellow,  following  rapidly  one  upon  the  other. 

Two  kinds  of  pigment  may  be  usually  distinguished  in  bile  :  a  broAvn, 
known  as  clwlepyrrhin  or  hiliphcein,  and  a  green  or  hiliverd  'ui. 

According  to  AStaedeler's  recent  investigations,  a  whole  series  of  probably 
characteristic  pigments  may  be  obtained  from  bile,  although  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  they  all  exist  in  the  latter  when  perfectly  fresh. 

EiLiRuciN,  CigHjgN^Oj  (or  C^HgNO,?) 

A  red  substance  allied  to  hajmatin  and  haematoidin  (but  not  identical 
with  the  latter),  which  may  be  obtained  from  its  solutions  in  chloro- 
form, sulphide  of  carbon,  and  benzol,  in  beautiful 
ruby -red  crystals.  These  (fig.  36),  when  crystal- 
lized from  sulphide  of  carbon,  appear  in  clino- 
rhombic  prisms,  with  a  basal  surface,  whose 
foremost  angle  is  very  sharply  curved,  and  prism 
surface  convex,  so  that  a  view  of  the  basal 
surface  presents  an  elliptical  figure.  Lying  upon 
their  convex  surface  these  crystals  have  a  rhombic 
form. 

Bilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so 
in  ether.  It  is  soluble,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
alkalies  and  in  chloroform,  communicating  to 
the  latter  a  pure  yellow  or  orange-red  colour; 
also  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  tinged 

,  ,  111-.       Tj.  p    i.1         J.-I      Fig.  3C.— Crystals  of  bilirurbin 

golden  yellow  by  it.  It  possesses,  turther,  the  separated  from  sulphide  of  car- 
properties  of  a  weak  acid,  and  shows  the  play  of 

colours  just  mentioned  with  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  in  the  most 
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marked  degree.  It  is  the  most  essential  colouring  matter  of  human 
bile  and  biliary  calculi,  and  is  probably  derived  from  hsematin  ;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  jaundice  (Schwanda). 
BiLivERDiN,  C,eH,,N,0„  or  (C,H,KOJ) 
This  is  a  green  colouring  matter,  which  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  presence  in  fresh  bile  is  still 
questionable,  for  it  is  probable  that  it  absorbs  water  and  passes  into 
biliprasin,  a  coloring  matter,  to  be  presently  alluded  to.  The  relation- 
ship to  bilirubin  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  following  formula  : — 

C,,H,3N,0,  +  H,0  +  0  =  C,«H,oIT,0, 
Bilirubin.  Biliverdm. 

BiLIFUSCIN,  CjeH^.I^iOi  . 
A  non-crystallizable  compound,  soluble  in  water,  containing  soda  or 
ammonia,  communicating  to  it  a  brown  colour.    It  is,  to  all  appearances, 
of  subordinate  importance,  and  differs  from  bilirubin  only  in  having  one 
more  molecule  of  H^O  . 

Biliprasin,  CigH^^N^Og . 

A  green  amorphous  pigment,  soluble  in  alkalies  with  a  brown  colour, 
in  contradistinction  to  biliverdin,  which,  with  the  former,  produces  a  green 
solution.  The  formula  of  this  pigment  corresponds  to  that  of  biliverdin 
+  one  molecule  of  H^O.  It  occurs  in  biliary  calculi  and  jaundiced 
urine. 

Bilihumin,  finally,  is  a  name  given  by  Staedeler  to  a  dark  earthy-looking 
substance,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  perfectly  pure,  so 
that  its  formula  is  not  known.  It  may  be  obtained  as  the  ultimate 
decomposition  product  of  all  the  four  biliary  pigments  like  melanin. 

Remakks. — It  may  be  well  at  this  juncture  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon  the 
extractive  matters.  Under  this  name  we  understand  in  zoochemistry,  a  set  of  sub- 
stances which  are  partly  present  in  the  body  naturally,  and  are  partly  the  results  of 
chemical  manipulation.  They  manifest  no  characteristic  peculiarities  by  which  they 
may  be  recognised  ;  they  do  not  crystallize,  nor  combine  in  regular  pro])ortions  with 
other  matters,  nor  do  they  volatilise  at  definite  temperatures.  From  this  may  be 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  substances,  either  chemically  or  physio- 
logically. Our  chemical  acquaintance  with  them  is  therefore  very  incomplete. 
Physiologically  they  are  held  to  be  decomposed  materials,  intermediate  products  iii 
mutative  processes,  although  in  reality  there  is  but  little  proof  that  this  is  the  case. 
Several  bases,  acids,  &c.,  already  alluded  to,  have  recently  been  separated  from  these 
compounds. 

K.  Cyanogen  Compounds. 

§38. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  consideration  of  the  azotised  decomposition 
products  of  the  system,  cyanogev,  CJ^,  and  its  combinations  may  be 
appended  here. 

Sulplwcyanogen  (rhodan),  CNS.  This  ternary  radical,  whose  com- 
pounds are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  red  colour  which  they  produce 
with  salts  of  iron,  forms  with  H  what  is  known  as  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid         I  S.    Unlike  other  compounds  of  cyanogen,  this  is  generated  in 

the  human  body,  and  possesses  but  slight  poisonous  properties.  It  occurs 
in  combination  with  potassium. 
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Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  (rhodanide  of  potassium),        |  S  ,  is  the 

only  cyanogen  compound  met  with  in  the  human  economy,  and  that  in 
extremely  small  quantity.  It  is  a  constituent  of  saliva,  in  which  it  was 
discovered  by  Treviranus ;  its  occurrence  here,  however,  is  not  without 
exception. 

The  origin  and  relations  of  this  compound  are  still  entirely  unknown. 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  gains  in  interest,  moreover,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  the  physiological  mutation  series  no  other  cyanogen  combina- 
tions make  their  appearance. 


L.  Mineral  Constituents. 

§39. 

The  number  of  mineral  substances  and  inorganic  compounds  occurring 
in  the  human  body  is  not  inconsiderable.  Our  knowledge  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  unfortunately  far  less  perfect  at  present  than  the  nature  of  the 
substances  in  question  might  lead  us  to  expect.  In  respect  to  the  com- 
bination of  inorganic  matters,  we  are — so  far  as  the  question  turns  upon 
their  pre-existence  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  to  what  extent 
they  must  be  regarded  as  only  produced  by  chemical  manipulation  itself 
— by  no  means  as  clear  as  might  be  desired.  But  greater  obscurity  still 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  physiological  relations  of  some  of  these  substances. 
Granting,  for  instance,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that  in  water  we  have 
before  us  the  chief  solvent  and  agent  in  saturation  and  gelatinization  of 
the  system,  and  that  phosphate  of  calcium  constitutes  the  most  important 
hardening  medium  of  the  same,  and  so  on,  there  remains  still  a  consider- 
able number  of  substances  whose  purposes  in  the  body  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain  with  anything  like  certainty.  It  is  likewise  beyond  our  power 
at  present  to  distinguish  with  precision  between  those  inorganic  com- 
pounds which  occur  as  decomposition  products  in  the  economy,  and  those 
which  possess  histogenic  properties.  Finally,  there  are  in  all  probability 
many  mineral  matters  in  the  system  which  are  only  casual  constituents  of 
the  same,  introduced  with  the  food. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  detail  here  all  the  differences  in  amount 
between  the  ash  constituents  of  the  several  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  The  variation  in  this  respect,  according  to  age,  is  of  such  great 
interest,  however,  that  a  few  points  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  it. 

While,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  foetal  life,  the  ash  only  amounts  to  1 
per  cent,  of  the  wdiole  weiglit  of  the  body,  it  rises  later  on  to  2,  and  reaches 
in  mature  mammals  so  high  as  3'5,  4,  or  even  7  per  cent.  In  advanced  age 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  still  further  increased  {Bezold  and  Schlossherger). 

Among  the  inorganic  matters  and  compounds  found  in  the  body,  the 
following  must  be  specially  borne  in  mind  : — 

{a.)  Gases — oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid. 

{h.)  Acids — carbonic,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric, 
and  silicic.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  carbonic  acid,  diffused  through 
fluids,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  found  free  as  a  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice,  hardly  ever  occur  in  a  free  state  in  the  body,  but  almost  invariably 
combined  with  bases. 

(c.)  Bases — potash,  soda  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron,  man- 
ganese (and  copper).    These  usually  appear  as  salts,  and  yet  we  have  free 
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alkalies,  especially  soda,  combined  with  protein  compounds,  and  also  iron, 
in  many  animal  substances,  as,  for  instance,  in  hasmoglobuhn  and  me- 
lanin. 1-1     •  .1 

In  reW  to  the  gases  just  mentioned,  they  are  found  either  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  or  diffused,  or  chemically  combined  in  its  various  fluids. 

Oxygen,  0- 

Oxygen  occurs  in  the  organic  matters  of  the  animal  body  in  combina- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  also  as  an  element  in  all  the  air  cavities  of  the 
system.  Finally,  it  is  met  with  in  all  the  fluids  of  the  economy.  In  the 
blood  oxygen  is  dissolved  in  very  minute  quantity,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion appears  combined  (though  loosely)  with  the  other  constituents  of  the 
fluid.  We  need  hardly  remark  that  this  element,  from  its  strong  tendency 
to  combine  with  other  substances,  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
chemical  and  physiological  life  of  the  organism. 

Nitrogen  Gas,  . 

Nitrogen,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  in  combination  in  many  organic 
matters  in  the  body  :  it  is  also  met  with,  however,  in  the  air  cavities  of 
the  latter,  and  in  very  small  quantities  dissolved  in  its  various  fluids. 

Carbonic  Acid,  or  Carbonic  Dioxide,  CO^ . 

Carbonic  acid  appears  partly  in  combination  (especially  with  inorganic 
bases),  partly  free,  either  as  a  gas,  or  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
As  a  gas,  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  gases 
expired  from  the  lungs,  and  in  various  cavities  containing  air.  Dissolved, 
it  is  a  constituent  (though  in  variable  amount)  of  all  animal  fluids.  It 
appears  in  abundance  in  the  blood,  moreover,  partly  free  and  partly  com- 
bined. Carbonic  acid,  which  is  introduced  into  the  economy  in  but  small 
amount  from  without,  is  the  most  important  end-product  of  many  chemical 
mutation  series  in  the  body.  It  leaves  the  latter  in  large  quantities 
through  the  lungs,  and  to  a  small  extent  with  the  exhalations  of  the  skin. 


§40. 
Water,  HjO . 

No  inorganic  compound  is  of  such  great  importance  for  the  existence 
of  the  organism,  or  occurs  throughout  all  its  parts  in  such  abundance  as 
water :  without  it  life  is  impossible.  Setting  aside  that  which  occurs'  in 
hydrates  and  in  crystals,  water  is  necessary  to  the  organism  in  the  first 
place,  as  a  solvent  for  many  of  its  constituents.  By  virtue  of  this  property 
it  renders  an  interchange  of  material  possible.  Dissolved  in  water  the 
alimentary  matters  are  absorbed  into  blood  and  tissues,  and  by  it  effete 
substances  are  carried  out  of  the  body.  In  the  preceding  section  we  have 
already  alluded  to  its  power  of  absorbing  gases. 

The  proportion  of  water  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  in  -eneral 
very  considerable ;  in  the  higher  animals  at  a  period  of  maturity  it  is  on 
an  average,  about  70  per  cent.,  while  in  embryos  it  is  still  larc^er  ran^incr 
from  87  to  90  per  cent.  In  the  infant  and  in  younger  animals  if^  amS 
gradual ly  sinks,  while  that  of  solid  organic  and^iiueral  mauiL^u^^^^^^^^^^ 
constant  increase  {ScMos.^erger,  Bezold).  That  the  proportion  of  water 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  body  varies  to  an  enormous  extent  is  quite  evident 
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and  will  be  alluded  to  later  on  more  in  detail.  For  the  present  it  need 
only  be  remarked  that,  as  water,  on  the  one  hand,  renders  possible  all 
the  chemical  occurrences  of  the  body  by  virtue  of  its  solvent  power,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  communicate  to  each  tissue  its  individual 
stamp,  from  a  physical  or  physiological  point  of  view,  as  an  imbibed  mat- 
ter. Its  amount  in  the  soft,  semi-solid  portions  of  our  body  appears  dis- 
proportionally  large,  but  even  in  the  harder  structures,  such  as  bone,  it 
is  not  inconsiderable. 

Besides  that  which  is  generated  within  the  body  by  oxydation  from 
the  H  of  organic  substances,  water  is  introduced  into  the  body  with  food, 
both  solid  and  liquid. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  CIH . 
This  acid  is  only  found  free  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Silicic  Acid  or  Silicon  Dioxide,  SiOj . 

Very  small  quantities  of  silicic  acid,  either  free  or  combined  in  salts, 
have  been  met  with  in  human  blood  {Millon),  saliva,  urine,  bile,  and 
excrement,  as  Avell  as  in  biliary  and  urinary  calculi,  bones,  and  teeth. 
But  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  human  body,  the  hairs,  according  to  Gorup- 
Besanez,  contain  most  of  it. 

Silicic  acid  is  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food  and  drinking  water, 
and  passes  out  of  the  same,  for  the  most  part,  immediately  through  the 
intestinal  canal,  while  a  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
appears  later  in  the  secretions  of  the  various  glands. 

The  physiological  or  anatomical  significance  of  silica  in  the  human 
system  is  not  known. 

§  il. 

Calcium  Compounds. 

Lime,  CaO,  which  next  to  soda  is  the  post  important  inorganic  base 
of  the  body,  presents  itself  in  many  different  combinations. 

Phosphate  of  Calcium. 

Phosphoric  acid  occurs,  as  is  well  known,  under  various  modifications, 
of  which,  however,  only  the  ordinary  or  tribasic  acid  appears  in  the 
system.  Tlie  following  are  its  calcium  salts  :  (a).  Acid  phosphate  of 
calcium,  as  it  is  called,  CaH^P.pg;  (h),  Neutral  phosphate,  CaHPO^;  and 
(c),  Basic  phosphate,  Ca.^P.^Og. 

Basic,  Ca^T.fi^,  and  neutral  CaHPO^,  phosphates  of  calcium. 

The  first  of  these  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
soluble  in  that  containing  carbonic  or  organic  acids,  as  also  in  solutions 
of  ammonium  salts,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  of  animal  gelatin.  It  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  particular  salt  of  calcium  which  occurs  in  the  bones  and 
teeth,  and  probably  exists  besides  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
animal  body,  while  the  acid  salt  is  present  in  human  urine. 

Phosphate  of  calcium,  which  has  its  origin  in  general  from  the  alimentary 
matters,  appears  in  very  variable  amount  in  all  the  solid  and  fluid  portions 
of  the  system.  Wherever  it  is  present  in  large  quantities  it  is  the  most 
important  hardening  agent  of  the  latter.  Its  deposits  are  almost  always 
amorphous. 

Phosphate  of  calcium  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  blood,  urine,  gastric 
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juice,  saliva,  semen,  and  milk,  as  well  as  in  the  juices  of  organs.  Again, 
it  invariably  accompanies  histogenic  substances,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  appears  with  the  same  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  our  body. 
It  is  present  in  bone  in  large  quantities  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
hard  material  of  this  tissue  known  as  bone  earth.  But  in  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  the  hardest  substance  in  the  whole  body,  it  exists  in  still 
greater  quantity. 

Phosphate  of  calcium  must  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body  ;  we  must,  therefore,  ascribe  to  it  histogenic  properties. 

Carbonate  of  Calcium,  CaCO.^ . 

This,  like  the  preceding  salt,  occurs  in  the  amorphous  condition  as 
hardening  material  in  bones  and  teeth,  but  only  in  small  amount.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  met  with  in  some  of  the  animal  fluids,  as,  for  instance, 
the  saliva,  and  in  alkaline  urine.  It  is  also  found  in  a  crystalline  form 
in  the  internal  ear  of  man,  constituting  what  are  known  as  otoliths.  It 
is  met  with  more  frequently  still,  however,  in  this  state,  in  the  bodies  of 
the  lower  vertebrates,  as,  for  instance,  in  frogs,  deposited  upon  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  also  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  spinal  column,  about  the  place  of  exit  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Otoliths  (fig.  37)  are  small  crystals  of  short,  thick,  columnar  form,  com- 
binations of  rhombohedrons  and  hexagonal  prisins  in  their  fundamental 
figure ;  among  them  may  also  be  found  pure  rhombohedrons,  or  scaleno- 
hedrons. 

The  question  as  to  what  it  is  that  retains  carbonate  of  calcium  in  solution 
in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  has  not  yet  been  answered  satisfactorily.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  carbonic  acid  diff'used  through  the  latter 
is  the  real  solvent  for  the  salt.    Any  other  physiological  purpose  besides 

that  of  a  hardening  medium  of  the 
second  class,  has  not  as  yet  been 
recognised  for  carbonate  of  calcium  as 
it  appears  in  the  bodies  of  the  higher 
animals. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  is  pa  rtly  taken 
up  as  such  from  without,  and  is^  partly 
formed  in  the  body  by  the  develop- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  as  a  decom- 
position product  (see  above). 

Chloride  of  Calcium,  CaClg . 


Fig.  37.-Otolithsconsistingofcarbonateof  calcium       5^  f  ^""^  Subordinate  significance, 

, ,        X  •   •  •        ,    /  „  •  and  has  as  yet  been  met  with  in 

the  gastric  juice  only  {Braconnot). 

Fluoride  of  Calcium,  CaFLj. 
This  salt  is  found  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  and  in  small  quantities  in 
bone  also;  traces  of  it  are  also  met  with  in  the  blood,  milk,  and  urine 
sahva,  and  bile,  and  in  the  hairs  {NicUes).     Fluoride  of  calcium  is 
taken  up  from  without  as  such.  v,rtii.iuiu  it, 

§42. 

Magnesium  Compounds. 
Magnesium  appears  under  similar  circumstances,  combined  with  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  like  calcium,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  Its  amount, 
however,  is  everywhere  smaller  than  that  of  calcium. 

Phosphate  op  Magnesium,  MggP^Og  +  SH^,  or  MgHPO^  +  7R.J0  . 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  state  which  of  these  two  salts  it  is  which  occurs 
in  the  body. — Like  phosphate  of  calcium,  the  corresponding  combination  of 
magnesium  is  met  with  in  all  the  fluids  and  solid  portions  of  the  body. — It 
is  one  of  the  hardening  constituents  of  bones  and  the  teeth,  but  only  in 
a  minor  degree.  The  preponderance  of  phosphate  of  magnesium  over  the 
corresponding  salt  of  calcium  in  muscle  and  the  thymus  gland  (Liehig)  is  of 
interest.  It  is  taken  up  as  such  from  without,  and  is  offered  to  the  body 
in  superabundance  by  a  vegetable  diet,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  all  that 
is  received  into  the  body  passes  through  the  intestinal  canal  unabsorbed. 

Phosphate  of  Magnesium  and  Ammonium,  MgNH^PO^  +  6Il.fi. 

During  putrefactive  decomposition,  or  indeed  with  every  generation 
of  ammonia  in  the  system,  the  latter  combines  with  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesium to  form  a  crystalline  salt  known  as  phosphate  of  magnesium  and 
ammonium.  This  salt  (fig.  38)  is  found  in  crystals  of  rhomboid  funda- 
mental form,  and  appears  most  generally 
in  three  sided  prisms  bevelled  at  both 
ends  on  one  of  their  edges ;  this  form  is 
known  as  the  "coffin-lid  crystal."  Further 
varieties  are  produced  by  the  bevelling  of 
two  polar  opposed  angles,  or  finally  of  the 
two  remaining  ones. 

CrVStals  of  phosphate  of  magnesium  and     Fig.  38.— Crystals  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
.  ,    ^      n        1  ■     I-       1  nesium  and  ammonium. 

ammonium  are  to  be  found  in  fajcal  matter, 
alkaline  urine,  and  all  putrefying  animal  substances. 

Carbonate  op  Magnesium 

Is  of  very  minor  importance  in  animal  life.    It  is  met  with  in  the  urine 

2C0  ) 

of  the  vegetable  feeders,  probably  as  a  bicarbonate  j^jgjj  |  O4  also,  per- 
haps, in  bones.  It  is  very  difficult,  namely,  to  determine  whether  it  is 
the  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  magnesium  that  exists  in  the  latter,  however. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium,  MgClj . 
This  salt  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  gastric  juice. 

§43. 

Sodium  Compounds. 

While  the  lime  compounds  appear,  as  a  class,  to  possess  in  part  the 
characters  of  hardening  materials  for  the  animal  body,  those  of  soda  seem 
entirely  devoid  of  these  qualities  as  far  as  we  know.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  they  appear  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  chemical  occur- 
rences of  the  economy,  although  as  yet  we  have  not  arrived  at  satisfactory 
conclusions  in  regard  to  all  their  purposes.  It  has  been  mentioned  before 
(pp.  15-17)  that  soda  is  combined  with  the  protein  substances  of  the  system, 
and  retains  the  latter  in  solution  ;  also  that,  combined  with  the  two  biliary 
acids,  it  forms  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  bile  (pp.  40  and  41). 
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Chlokide  of  Sodium,  JS"aC.l . 

This  salt,  -wliicli  is  soluble  in  water,  never  nrieets  with  an  opportunity 
for  crystallization  within  the  body,  but  may  be  found  in  crystals  upon  the 
surface  of  the  latter  under  certain  circumstances.  These  crystals  (Hg.  39) 
assume  the  form  of  dice,  frequently  marked  with  step-like  depressions  on 
their  surfaces,  or  may  be  met  with  in  the  form  of  square  prisms.  Mixed 
Avith  urea  this  salt  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  octahedrons,  or,  according 
to  C.  Schmidt,  in  tetrahedrons  also. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is  to  be  found  in  all  animal  fluids, 
and  in  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  Its  amount  in  the  juices  is  variable, 
but  seldom  exceeds  0-5  per  cent.  The  fluid  which  saturates  muscle  is 
poorer  than  any  in  chloride  of  sodium.  We  see  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  though  the  animal  juices  may  be  at  one  time  supplied  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  salt  than  at  another,  still  the  proportion  in  each  fluid  is 
tolerably  constant,  the  surplus  passing  rapidly  out  of  the  body  with  the 
urine.  The  quantity  of  the  substance  in  question  is  not  less  variable  in  the 

solid  portions  of  the  system  ;  the  blood- 
cells  are  extremely  poor,  while  cartilage 
is  rich  in  it.  An  extremely  interesting 
fact  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  namely,  that  starving  animals 
very  soon  cease  to  void  chloride  of  sodium 
in  their  urine, — an  indication  that  it  is 
retained  by  the  tissues  and  juices  in  the 
most  determined  manner  as  an  indispens- 

Ol^^l  able   ingredient   in  their  composition. 

y#s.  Some  of  the  discoveries  of  pathology, 

also,  bear  out  this  conclusion,  showing, 
as  they  do,  that  during  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  cells  in  exudations,  the  excretion 
of  salt  with  the  urine  almost  ceases,  and 
.         .  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  chloride 

of  sodmm  IS  required  for  the  plastic  process  {Hdler,  Redtenhacher)  The 
g^tl^f^d  from  observation  of  domestic  animals  may 
a  0  be  alluded  to  here.  In  them  the  effect  of  a  greater  admixture  of  the 
sa  t  in  question  with  their  food  may  be  seen  in  the  ^vay  it  favours  the 
whoie  process  of  assimilation  vuuis  uie 

All  these  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  chloride  of  sodium 
must  De  regarded  as  possessing  the  nature  not  only  of  an  aliment  but  a  so 
of  a  hist^genic  ingredient  of  animal  tissue.    Eut  as  to  a     L\u  po  es 

LXeVS:  -  ^ 

Carbonate  of  Sodium,  Na^COg,  and  mHCOg . 
Carbonate  of  sodium  (the  simple  as  well  as  thp  bi'ppvKn«o+  .\ 
often  in  the  product.  „V  the  inoi.e.ati:„  ^ft^^  ™ttt'TtTa3 
be  ref^arded  as  anything  n,ore  than  a  calcination  product  S  his  case 

'•>e*ve„tt;^-^,'rt''pr:t2: 


Fig.  39.— Different  crystalline  forms  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 
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Phosphate  of  Sodium,  N'a^HPO^ ,  and  ISTaH.PO^ . 

Like  potassium,  to  be  alluded  to  presently,  sodium  forms  three  combina- 
tions with  phosphoric  acid,  namely,  basic  phosphate  of  sodium,  Xa^PO^ ; 
neutral  phosphate  of  sodium,  with  two  atoms  of  base,  Na^HPO^;  and  an 
acid  salt  with  one  atom  of  base  NaH^PO^.  The  first  of  these  probably 
does  not  occur  in  the  system,  so  that  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  two 
last.    Of  these  the  neutral  salt  is  the  most  common. 

Phosphate  of  sodium  is  widely  met  with  throughout  the  body.  It  has 
been  found  in  the  blood,  the  milk,  the  bile,  the  urine,  and  in  tlie  tissues. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  baarer  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  respiration,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, the  solvent  for  many  matters,  as,  for  instance,  casein  and  uric  acid. 
It  probably  plays  an  important  part,  also,  in  the  formation  of  tissues, 
which  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

Sulphate  op  Sodium,  l^a^SO^ . 

Like  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  generally,  this  salt  is  found  in  animal 
fluids,  especially  in  urine,  and  in  the  excrements.  In  some  of  the  most 
important  secretions,  however,  it  is  not  met  with,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
gastric  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  milk.  Like  other  sulphates,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  any  histogenic  properties,  but  rather  those  of  a  decomposi- 
tion product,  the  sulphur  of  the  protein  compounds  and  allied  substances, 
forming  sulphuric  acid  by  oxidation,  and  displacing  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  soda  salt. 

In  confirmation  of  what  we  have  just  stated,  the  facts  may  be  adduced — 
first,  that  sulphates  introduced  into  the  body  are  rapidly  excreted,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  after  an  abundant  fleshy  diet  their  amount  in  the 
urine  increases  (Lehmann) ;  secondly,  that  the  sulphur  of  taurin,  as 
already  mentioned  (see  above,  p.  49),  is  set  free  under  the  action  of 
ferments  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  which  becomes  subsequently  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid  by  oxidation  (Buchner). 

§44. 

Potassium  Compounds. 

These  are  of  subordinate  importance  in  the  human  economy,  which 
fact  may  to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  nature  of  our  food.  Among 
the  vegetable  feeders,  however,  the  serum  of  the  blood  still  shows  a  pre- 
ponderance of  soda  salts,  and  soda  is  also  the  base  in  their  bile.  But  in 
many  other  portions  of  the  system  we  find  the  most  remarkable  prepon- 
derance of  potassium  salts  over  those  of  sodium. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  KCl . 
This  compound  is  found  together  with  common  salt  in  animal  fluids;  in 
smaller  quantity  in  man  than  in  phytophagous  animals.    Its  amount  in 
the  blood  cells  is  however  large  (C.  Schmidt),  and  in  the  juice  of  muscle 
it  replaces  chloride  of  sodium  {Licbig). 

.  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  K^COj. 

Probably  occurs  with  carbonate  of  sodium  in  some  of  the  animal  fluids, 
and  in  the  urine  of  vegetable  feeders  in  all  probability  as  bicarbonate, 
KHCO3 . 

Phosphate  of  Potassium,  KB..^0^,  or  K.HPO^ . 
It  is  not  yet  decided  in  wdiat  form  of  combination  with  potassium  ordi- 
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nary  phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  the  body,  whether  as  an  acid  salt  with  one 
atom  of  base  and  two  molecules  of  water,  or  a  neutral  as  it  is  called,  m 
which  two  atoms  of  base  go  to  one  molecule  of  water.  Ihe  salt  is  met 
with  in  the  juice  of  muscle  (Liebig). 

Sulphate  of  Potassium,  K^SO^. 
Appears  in  the  body,  probably,  with  the  corresponding  salt  of  sodium 
and  under  similar  circumstances. 

Ammonium  Salts. 

The  physiological  processes  of  the  body  are  attended  by  but  a  compara- 
tively small  development  of  ammonia,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  may  be 
said  to  offer  a  contrast  to  putrefactive  decomposition.  The  combinations 
of  ammonium  in  the  body  are  probably  of  various  kinds;  for  the  present, 
however,  we  are  unable  to  enter  into  them  very  fully. 

Chloride  of  Ammonium,  NH^Cl . 
It  is  still  an  undecided  question  how  far  this  or  the  carbonate  appear 
in  the  economy. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonium. 

Is  found  in  expired  air,  in  decomposed  urine,  in  blood,  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  blood-vascular  glands.    The  combinations  which  are  here  met 
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with  are  the  sesquicarbonate  ^-j^jj  y     |  04,  and  bicarbonate  NH^.HCOj. 

Iron,  Fe,  and  its  Salts. 

This  metal  is  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  body,  and  occurs 
probably  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  met  with  in  various  forms  also,  being  sup- 
plied to  the  system  in  great  abundance  with  the  food. 

In  some  way  not  very  fully  understood  at  present,  iron  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  most  important  of  all  animal  colouring  matters,  htemo- 
globin  (p.  18).    Uroerytlirin  and  melanin  also  contain  iron  (p.  52). 

Protochloride  op  Iron,  FeClg . 

This  salt  is  said  by  Brdconnot  to  be  present  in  the  gastric  iuice  of 
dogs. 

Phosphate  of  Iron,  re^PjOg . 

Another  compound  of  iron  generally  accepted,  though  perhaps  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  as  occurring  in  the  living  body. 

In  regard  to  the  presence  of  iron  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  all 
portions  of  the  body  supplied  with  blood  must  contain  it  It  has  also 
been  found  in  chyle  lymph  urine,  sweat,  bile,  and  milk,  and  finally  in 
uair,  cartilage,  and  other  solid  tissues. 

Manganese,  Mn. 

This  metal  is  introduced  into  the  system  in  company  with  iron  and  is 
met  with  here  m  minute  quantity.  It  seems  to  be  merely  an  a^cidentd 
constituent.    It  is  found  m  hair,  and  in  biliary  and  urinaiy  calculi 

Copper,  Cu. 


2.  ELEMENTS  OE  STRUCTUKE. 


A.  The  CeU. 


§45. 

Those  anatomists  of  recent  times  who  seek  "with  the  assistance  of  our 
improved  microscopes  an  insight  into  the  minute  structure  of  the  human 
and  animal  body,  have  all  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  however  widely 
their  other  scientific  views  may  differ,  that  "  the  cell,"  cellula,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  structural  or  form-elements  of  the  sj'stem.  This  fact, 
although,  surmised  by  earlier  observers,  who  recognised  the  structure  in 
question  under  the  name  of  "  vesicle,"  was  first  firmly  established  by 
ISchivann.  Following  up  Schleiden's  discoveries  in  vegetable  anatomy,  he 
showed  the  ce'll  to  be  the  starting-point,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the 
term,  of  the  animal  body  (see  above,  p.  4).  This  is  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Present-day  investigation  tends  more  and  more  to  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  this  proposition  of  Schwann,  that  the  cell  alone,  and  by  itself, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  primordial  structural  element  of  our  frame,  and 
that  all  the  various  other  elementary  parts  to  be  found  in  the  mature  body 
are  originally  derived  from  the  cell. 

Tlie  first  point,  then,  to  be  attended  to  here  is,  to  obtain  a  correct  im- 
pression of  what  is  meant  by  a  "  cell,"  and  what  by  a  "  structural 
element." 

By  "form  constituents,"  "form  elements,"  "elementary  parts,"  or 
"  structural  elements,"  we  do  not  by  any  means  understand  (as  might  be 
incorrectly  inferred  from  the  terms)  the  smallest  particles  of  the  body  re- 
cognisable by  the  microscope  in  the  shape  of  granules,  vesicles,  or  crystals. 
A  form-element  is  rather  the  last,  or — contemplating  the  subject  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  first — anatomical  unit :  a  combination  of  the 
most  minute  particles  to  form  the  smallest  organic  apparatus.  Struc- 
tural elements  are  the  first  representatives 
of  organic  activity;  they  are,  consequently, 
physiological  as  well  as  anatomical  units ; 
they  are  "living  things." 

But  what  is  the  cell?  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  in  a  word,  but  re- 
quires to  be  met  with  a  somewhat  detailed 
description. 

The  coll  (fig.  40)  is  a  microscopically 
small,  primarily  spheroidal  body,  which 
often  assumes,  however,  other  forms,  and  which  consists  of  a  soft  mass 


rig.  40. — Two  cells  of  round  or  oval  form. 
a  a,  bordtT  of  the  cell ;  b  6,  cell  body  ; 
c  c,  nuclei  with  nucleoli,  d  d. 
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including  -within  it  a  peculiar  structure.  These  parts  require  special 
names.  The  soft  substance  mentioned  is  known  as  the  cell-substance  or 
cell-hody  (b  b),  the  central  structure  enclosed  within  it  as  the  nucleus 
(c  c),  and  a  minute  dot-like  particle  situated  within  the  latter  again  as  the 
nucleolus  (d  d). 

The  external  boundary  of  the  cell  [a  a)  is  in  certain  cases  formed  by 
the  soft  mass  alluded  to,  or  more  frequently  by  a  somewhat  hardened 
stratum,  the  envelojDing  or  cortical  layer,  or,  finally,  by  a  distinct  indepen- 
dent pellicle  separable  from  the  cell-body,  and  known  as  the  cell-mem- 
hrane. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  views  entertained  respecting  the  animal  cell 
have  latterly  undergone  considerable  change  through  the  results  of  recent 
investigation.  The  presence  of  a  special  membrane  was  formerly  con- 
sidered necessary  (^Schwann)  to  the  conception  of  a  true  cell ;  but  the 
frequent  absence  of  this  envelope  and  its  relatively  small  physiological 
significance  has  been  since  recognised  {Schtdtze,  Briicke,  Beale). 

But  although  its  anatomical  characters  ofl'er  us  the  first  and  most 
important  points  in  the  definition  of  the  cell,  its  physiological  properties 
cannot  be  overlooked.  By  these  the  cell  is  constituted  a  living  structure, 
endowed  with  special  energies  and  the  peculiarities  of  active  vitality;  with 
the  power  of  absorption  of  matter,  of  transforming  the  same,  and  of  excre- 
tion ;  with  the  capability  of  gi'owth,  of  change  of  form,  and  of  cohesion  or 
fusion  with  similar  organisms.  The  cell  possesses  further,  undeniably — 
although  there  may  be  a  variety  of  opinion  as  regards  the  extent  of  these 
powers  in  individual  cases — the  capability  of  vital  motion,  as  well  as  of 
proliferation,  or  the  generation  of  a  progeny.  The  cell,  we  repeat  it,  is 
the  earliest  physiological  unit,  the  first  physiologncal  apparatus  :  it  has 
been  called  an  "  elementary  organism  "  with  propriety. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  established  by  recent  scientific 
investigation  is,  that  that  mass  from  which  the  bodies  of  all  the  higher 
animals  take  their  origin,  namely,  the  ovum,  has  entirely  the  nature  of  a 
cell,  so  that,  consequently,  each  such  animal  body,  be  it  ever  so  complex 
in  constitution,  once  consisted  of  one  single  cell.  While  in  this  respect 
the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  animal  life,  naturalists 
again  have  brought  to  light  creatures  of  such  simple  organisation  that 
their  whole  body  is  formed  of  nothing  more  than  one  independent  cell  and 
whose  whole  existence  is  included  within  the  narrow  circle  of  cell-activity 
Among  such  may  be  reckoned  those  animals  known  as  arec^arines" 
Finally,  single-celled  plants  have  been  discovered  by  botanists"  as" single- 
celled  animals  by  anatomists  :  and  even  still  more  rudimentary  orcranisms 
have  been  met  with.  ° 

REMARKS.-Compare  the  woi-k  of  this  author,  "  Mikroscopische  Untersuchunffen 
uber  die  Ubereinst.mmung  m  der  Struktur  und  dem  Waehsthum  der  ThLre  \?nd 
Pflanzen  ;  also  L  Beale,  The  Structure  of  the  Simple  Tissues  of  the  Human  Body  '  • 
Lond  1861  But  is  the  cell  he  sm.plest  "elementary  organisn,,''  i.e.,  the  simplest 
structure  which  can  meet  al  the  requirements  of  the  lowest  grade  of  UV  Pj'h  s 
question  may  be  negatived.  An  excellent  observer  E  //ar/f-/^/ ^np„^,.<,iio\T  i"  i  • 
Bandl,  s.  269,  Berlin,  1866;  and  Biologische' Stud^^  Hdt  T  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
1870),  has  shown  that  a  particle  of  protoplasm,  or  "cvtode"  J,  hJ'  "'.,^*''Pf'S. 
for  this.  It  is  only  subsequently,  a%er  \he  generatio^  of  a  nScl  us  i'JJ  1  L'toh 
becomes  a  cell.     It  is,  nevertheless,  a  deeply  signilicant  fact  tLf  tl  I 

r^iS^^^Ss'^'^^^ ''''''  ^"""^^^  -^^^^^^^^^'^''^^r'Z 
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§46. 


Turning  now  to  the  more  detailed  analysis  of  cells,  the  first  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is,  that  the  latter,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  their  existence, 
manifest  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity,  whether  as  the  cells  of  young 
embryos  or  those  of  later  life.  Again,  that  in  the  course  of  further 
development  they  may  assume,  as  mature  and  senescent  structures,  the 
most  diverse  shapes,  as  well  as  acquire  an  entirely  different  body,  so  that 
they  not  unfrequently  take  on  an  appearance  which  may  remove  them 
very  far,  nay,  even  so  far  as  to  be  unrecognisable  from  the  plan  of  a  cell, 
given  in  the  foregoing  section. 

1.  Directing  our  attention,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  size  of  cells,  we 
find  them,  in  the  human  body  as  well  as  almost  everywhere  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  to  be  within  microscopic  measurement.  The  smallest,  such  as 
we  find,  for  instance,  among  the  blood-corpuscles,  have  a  diameter  of  only 
O-OOG-0'007  mm.  (millimeters),  while  the  largest  typical  cell  of  our  body, 
namely,  the  ovum,  may  attain  a  breadth  of  more  than  0'23  mm.  Between 
these  extremes  the  greater  number  of  cells  range  in  diameter  from  0"01 1 
to  0  023  mm.  Those  of  0-07-0'115  mm.,  such  as  occur,  for  instance,  in  fat 
and  nerve  tissue,  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  large.  Thus  we  observe 
that  the  most  important  structural  element  of  our  body  is  of  remarkable 
minuteness,  as  usually  met  with. 

2.  If  we  next  turn  to  the  shape  of  the  cell,  we  are  struck  likewise  with 
its  extreme  variability.  The  fundamental  form  (fig.  40)  is,  however, 
spherical  or  spheroidal. 

From  this  primary  form  two  others,  easily  derived,  are  produced  by 
compression  and  flattening  in  two  opposite  directions ;  these  are  the 
flattened  and  the  tall  narrow  cell. 

Flattened  cells  springing  from  the  spherical  primary  form  by  compre.s- 
sion  are  met  with,  in  the  first  place  (fig.  41),  as  disks,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  human  and  mammalian  blood-corpuscles ;  or  they  may  become, 
by  a  further  increase  of  superficial  extent,  flat  or  scaly  structures  (fig.  42) 
such  as  those,  for  instance,  of  the  epithelium  of  many  parts  of  the  body. 


That  there  may  exist  every  gradation  between  flattened  cells  and  the 
spheroidal  species  appears  self-evident,  and  needs  no  farther  comment. 

If  the  elements  in  question  undergo,  on  the  other  hand,  lateral  com- 
pression, the  resulting  form  may  be  either  more  or  less  cylindrical  or 
conical,  and  the  tall  narrow  cell  is  produced  (fig.  43).  "We  shall  see  later 
on,  in  our  consideration  of  the  several  tissues,  that  many  modifications  of 


Fi(r.  41  — Disknid  cells  of  human 
blood,  o,  a,  a.  At  ^  lialf  side 
view;  close  by  at  d,  colourless 
Corpuscle. 


Fig.  42. — ^Flattened  scaly  epithelium  cells 
from  the  human  mouth. 
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this  ficrure  mav  appear.  The  Susiform  cell  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
tse^eddrbrs  narrowed,  it  is  fined  off  at  either  end  to  a  poxnt 

Thelusifonn  cell  usually  gives  off  at  either  end  a  thread-like  process ; 
but  sLrfilaments  may  oc'cur  m  greater  ^^-^"^^^ ^^L  t^ 
and  on  their  part  undergo  further  ramification.  It  is  in  th  b  way  that 
tTe  Zev2  cdl  (fig.  45ris  produced-one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms 
in  which  the  structure  in  question  can  meet  the  eye. 


Fig.  43. — ^Tall,  nan-ow 
cells,  as  found  in 
what  is  known  as 
cylinder  or  columnar 
epithelium. 


Fig.  44. — Fusiform  cells 
from  Immature  con- 
nective tissue. 


Fif?.  45.— Stellate  cell 
from  a  lymphatic 
gland. 


3.  But  far  more  important  than  either  shape  or  size  is  the  substance  of 
the  cell-body  :  in  this  the  greatest  variety  is  observed. 

Let  us,  take  in  the  first  place,  young  cells  (fig.  46)  :  here  we  perceive 
that  the  body  is  made  up  of  a  more  or  less  soft,  usually  viscid  and  slimy 
mass,  containing  in  a  transparent  cementing  medium  a  variable  amount 
of  albuminous  and  fatty  granules  {a-g).  This  primordial  cell-substance 
is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  protoplasm  [Remak  and 
Schvltze)  borrowed  from  botany.  It  has  also  received  from  Beale, 
Koelliker,  and  Diijardin  respectively,  the  names  bioplasm,  crjtoplasm, 
and  sarcode.  The  chemical  peculiarities  of  this  proto- 
plasm have  been  already  referred  to  in  §  12,  and  we 
shall  be  obliged  presently  to  enter  somewhat  minutely 
upon  the  consideration  of  its  vital  properties.  It  will 
suffice  to  remark  here,  that  it  consists  of  an  extremely 
unstable  albuminous  compound,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
which  becomes  gelatinous  (or  in  some  instances  shrinks) 
on  imbibition  of  the  latter :  it  coagulates  further  at  a 
low  temperature  and  at  death,  so  that  only  by  the  most 
careful  manipulation  can  it  be  examined  in  a  normal 
condition  under  the  microscope. 

The  amount  of  this  protoplasm  with  which  the  nucleus 
is  enveloped  is  very  variable,  and  consequently  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  cells.  Our  Avoodcut  repre- 
sents from  a  to  d  elements  with  a  medium  amount  of 
this  substance;  e,  a  larger  proportion.  Other  cells  are 
observed  to  possess  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  pro- 
toplasm, as  /  and  g,  without  having  lost  the  capability. 
However,  of  increasing  in  substance  and  subsequently 
.  •  ,  .  .  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  for  which  cells  in  general  are 
designed.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  a  cell  can  never  again  be 
formed  from  a  nucleus  which  has  quite  lost  its  protoplasm 

But  if  we  turn  now  to  mature  or  senescent  cells,  we'frequently  find 
tnat  the  protoplasm  of  an  earlier  period  of  existence  is  replaced  by 


Fig.  4G.  —  Different 
kinds  of  cells  with 
nuclei  and  protfj- 
plasm ;  half  dia- 
Krammatic. 
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matters  of  completely  different  characters;  thus  the  body  of  the  blood- 
corpuscle  IS  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  transparent  yellow  gelatinous  sub- 
starice  (fig.  47);  m  old  scaly  cells  also,  such  as  are  met  with  on  the 
suxlace  of  many  mucous  membranes  (fig.  48),  the  protoplasm  is  replaced 


Fig.  47. — ^Hnman  blood-corpnscles. 


Fig.  48. — Old  epithelium  cells  from  the 
human  mouth. 


by  a  hard  substance,  poor  in  water,  and  almost  destitute  of  granular  matter, 
— a  metamorphosed  albuminous  material,  to  which  the  name  of  keratin 
lias  been  given. 

Such  cells,  however,  as  those  in  both  instances  cited,  are  no  longer 
capable  of  supporting  a  prolonged  existence,  they  have  lost  their  active 
vitality  with  their  protoplasm. 

Again,  there  are  cells  still  more  fre- 
quently met  with  which  contain  other 
substances  as  formed  deposits  in  their  pro- 
toplasm (fig.  49). 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  those  cells 
into  whose  bodies  foreign  matters,  such  as  y.^^.-y 
grannies  of  carmine  (a),  or  blood-corpuscles 
and  fragments  of  the  same  {h),  have  pene- 
trated  from  without  (remarkable  objects 
which  will  be  considered  at  greater  length 
presently),  we  frequently  meet  with  globules 
and  drops  of  neutral  fats  laid  down  in  the 
original  cell-mass  [d),  which  may  gradually 
coalesce,  supplanting  the  protoplasm  until 
but  a  small  remainder  of  it  is  left.  Besides 
such  fatty  matters,  molecules  of  brown 
hiliai-y  pigment  are  to  be  seen  in  other  cells,  as,  for  instance,  in  those 
of  the  liver  (c). 

Cells  also  which  have  become  the  receptacles  of  melanin  granules 
(p.  52)  present  the  most  peculiar  appearance.  This  pigment  may  be  pre- 
sent in  such  abundance  that  the  Avhole  body  of  the  cell  becomes  black 
throughout  (fig.  50).  The  occurrence  of  crystals  in  the  interior  of  animal 
cells  is  less  frequent.  They  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  as  acicular  for- 
mations, already  alluded  to  (p.  27),  and  appear  in  the  interior  of  fat  cells 
on  the  post  mortem  cooling  of  corpses,  within  the  membranes  of  the 
former  (fig.  51).  But  while  the  appearance  of  these  is  by  no  means  rare, 
there  are  other  crystalline  deposits  Avhich  are  only  encountered  in  minute 
quantity,  and  under  abnormal  pathological  conditions.  Matters  which 
assume  the  crystalline  form  in  such  watery  solutions  as  exist  in  the  animal 
economy,  must  be  regarded  generally  as  unfitted  to  take  part  in  the  con- 


Fig.  49.— Cells  with  deposits  of  foreign 
matter  in  tlieir  jirotoplasm  (half  dia- 
grammatic), o,  a  lymph  corpuscle  with 
granules  of  carmine  imbedded  in  it; 
6,  another  of  the  .same,  with  included 
blood-cells  and  fragments  of  the  latter 
c,  an  hepatic  cell,  containing  fat  globules 
and  granules  of  biliary  pigments;  d, 
a  cell  with  fat  globules  and  distinct 
membrane;  e,  another,  with  granulesof 
melanin. 


Fie  50  —Stellate  cells  containing  black  Fifr.  51.— <t  6,  Crystals  of  marsarin ;  c, 

pigment.  the  same  contained  within  tat  cells; 

rf,  a  cell  from  adipose  tissue  destitute 
of  ciystals. 


ties  of  cells  in  the  different  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  there  are  but 
few  exceptions. 

§  47. 

Among  the  further  characteristics  of  the  animal  cell  there  now  only 
remains  for  our  consideration  the  envelope  and  nucleus. 

4.  The  envelope.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  protoplasm 
at  the  surface  of  the  cell  rarely  remains  so  soft  as  in  the  interior.  In 
general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  a  hardening  of  the  non-granular  or 
free  periphery  of  the  cell  usually  takes  place  by  contact  with  surrounding 
media  (enveloping  or  cortical  layer  of  protoplasm).  This  hardening  is 
certainly,  in  numbers  of  cases,  exceedingly  slight,  so  that  it  is  only  to  be 
recognised  by  the  sharper  outline  of  the  cell:  it  can  also  be  easily  overcome, 
and  softening  again  brought  about  by  the  very  brief  action  of  external 
agencies.  In  otlier  cases,  however,  it  is  greater ;  the  transparent,  tough 
layer  increases  in  thickness,  and  may  be  brought  into  view  as  distinctly 
separable  from  the  richly  granular  protoplasm  of  the  interior,  by  the  action 
of  water  and  other  reagents. 

It  is  such  appearances  that  have  been  over  and  over  again  accepted  as 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  cell-membranes,  especially  when,  through  a  rent 
in  the  cortical  layer,  the  contents  have  been  observed  to  protrude.  And 
in  fact,  this  hardened  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm  does  lead  us  on  to 
the  cell-membrane  as  it  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  independent, 
and  assumes  different  chemical  properties. 

But  no  one  is  able  to  define  where  this  cortical  layer  of  protoplasm 
ends,  and  where  the  membrane  of  the  cell  begins— a  point  essayed  on  all 
sides  in  the  case  of  animal  cells  at  an  earlier  period  of  histological  study. 

Occasionally,  at  some  distance  from  the  shrunken  cell-body  such  a 
covering  with  double  contour  may  be  recognised  (fig.  49,  d)  But  its 
presence  cannot  be  doubted  for  an  instant,  when,  eTther  mechanically 
as,  for  instance,  by  rupture  and  squeezing  out  of  the  contents  or  by 
chemical  reagents  which  dissolve  the  latter,  the  membrane  is  successfully 
isolated  Ihose  fat-cells  already  mentioned  (fig.  51,  a)  allow  of  the  fluid 
fat  (6)  being  pressed  out  m  drops,  when  such  a  membrane  (c)  becomes 
recognisable.     Ihe  same  may  be  seen  when  the  contents  have  been 
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extracted  by  alcohol.  These  membranes  exist  in  many  cellular  formations 
of  the  body  beyond  question.  Their  purposes  appear 
chiefly  anatomical,  in  that  the  consistence  requisite  for 
many  animal  tissues  is,  as  we  know  by  experience,  greater 
than  could  be  yielded  by  the  soft  protoplasm  of  the  cell- 
body  alone. 

Where,  however,  the  individual  cells  are  widely 
separated  by  considerable  quantities  of  solid  intermedi- 
ate substance,  or  where  just  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  they  are  suspended  in  a  liquid,  forming  a  fluid- 
tissue,  this  membrane  is  probably  absent  as  a  rule. 
8uch  cells  are  those  of  dentine  tissue  and  of  bone,  as 
also  the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood,  the  lymph,  and 
the  liver  (fig.  52). 

The  membranes  of  cells  are  usually  transparent,  and,  as  far  as  Ave  can 
see  with  our  present  optical  instruments,  structureless  and  without  open- 
ings or  pores.  Attention  has,  however,  been  lately  directed  to  certain  cells 
in  which  pores  may  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  microscope — a  cir- 
cumstance into  which  we  shall  have  to  examine  more  closely  further  on. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  isolated  cases  this  cortical  layer  or  envelope 
covers  only  certain  portions  of  the  body  of  the  cell. 

As  a  rule,  we  find  the  demarcation  of  a  cell  such  that  a  smooth  contour 
encloses  the  figure  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  the  v-v 
granular  contents  produce  a  rugged  appearance  on        (^J)  l^j^ 
the  surface,  which  leads  us  involuntarily  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  smooth  edged  and  granulated  cells 
(fig.  53,  a  d).    ]ioth  of  these  dift'erences  are,  how 
ever,  of  minor  importance.    Again,  owing  to  a  par- 
tial exit  of  the  matter  contained  within,  the  cell, 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  perfectly  smooth, 
may  assume  a  wrinkled  appearance  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reverse  may  take  place  with  a 
granulated  cell  through  the  imbibition  of  water; 
become  a  smooth  rounded  object. 

Attention  has  lately  been  directed  by  M.  Schidtze 
to  a  remarkable  appearance  in  the  borders  of  j'oung 
cells,  and  especially  those  of  flat  epithelium ;  their 
surface,  namely,  is  completely  covered  Avith  points, 
ridges,  and  prickles,  as  they  might  be  named  (fig. 
54),  which  tit  in  among  those  of  the  neighbouring 
cells  "like  the  bristles  of  two  brushes  which  have 
been  pressed  against  one  another."  The  appropriate 
name  of  "  spinous  and  furroiced  "  cells  has  been 
given  to  these. 

5.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  analyses  of  the  nucleus, 
with  its  adjuncts,  Ave  meet  Avith  a  certain  vari- 
ability in  it  likewise.  First,  the  difference  in  size 
of  the  various  animal  cells  brings  Avith  it  very  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  ; 
proportionately  less,  of  course,  than  that  of  the 
cell  itself  We  ma}''  accept  0  0011-0  075  mm.  as 
a  medium  diameter  for  the  nuclei  of  animal  cells  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  some  may  be  found 


Flp.  53. — a  b  c,  Smooth-eaged 
diskoid  bliiod  -  corpuscles, 
witli  one  granulated  white 
cell  (d)  whose  nucleus  is  ob- 
scured. 


It 


may  SAvell  out  and 


Fig.  54. — Spinous  or  fur- 
rowed cells,  a,  from  the 
iindermo.st  layers  of  the 
human  epideimis;  6,  a 
cell  from  a  papillary- 
tumour  of  tlie  human 
tongue  (copied  from 
iSchultze.) 
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Fig.  55.— Two  cells  (a)  with  vesicular  nu- 


much  smaller,  even  down  to  0  006  mm.,  and  less,  whilst  other  cells  again 

possess  nuclei  whoso  diameter  may  reach 
0  023-0 -045  mm.  The  position  of  this 
nucleus  in  the  animal  cell  is  at  one  time 
central,  at  another  excentric. 

The  fundamental  form  of  the  object 
under  consideration,  as  it  is  met  with  in 
the  earliest  formative  cells  of  embryonic 
tissue,  and  frequently  enough  in  those 

„„.    ,  ,  ,        of  more  mature  parts  of  the  body,  appears 

'nulifus^Tf  ^h'^ud^^^^^^^  to  be  that  of  a  vesicular  body  approach- 

excentricinthebodyof  thecell,6.  j^j^^  spherical  figure  (fig.  55,  C  c),  with 

more  or  less  fluid,  and,  it  may  be  added,  homogeneous,  transparent  con- 
tents and  strong  cortex,  which  latter  shows,  under  the  strongest  micro- 
scopes of  the  present  day,  a  double  contour  as  optical 
expression  of  its  thickness.  Thus  Ave  see  that  the  nucleus 
possesses  an  analogous  structure  to  the  cell,  which  is 
endowed  with  a  membrane,  and  one  of  whose  components 
it  is. 

In  the  interior  of  this  hollow  nucleus,  or,  as  it  has  been 
named,  nuclear  utnde,  or  vesicle,  may  be  discovered,  single 
or  double,  a  roundish  formation,  almost  a  mere  speck  on 
account  of  its  minuteness:  this  is  the  nucleolus  already 
mentioned  {d  d). 

This  fundamental  form,  however,  of  the  nucleus  is  fre- 
quently enough  exchanged  subsequently  for  another,  alter- 
Pig.56.— Two  cells  ing  thus  its  original  appearance,  although  the  variations 
muscle"  a°a"6*thc  nucleus  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  to  be  less  in  propor- 

lod-iike  homoge-  tion  than  those  of  the  cell  itself.  We  find,  for  instance, 
neous  nuclei.  turning  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  changes 

of  figure,  that  it  may  become  elongated,  as  in  those  cells  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  unstriped  muscle  (fig.  56,  h),  or  diskoid,  as  seen  in  the 
tissue  of  nail  (fig,  57).  Ramifications  of  nuclei  have  also  been  met  with 
in  certain  cells  of  lower  organism,  but  not  as  yet  in  those  of  the  human 
body. 


Fig.  87.— Cells  of  nail 
tissue,  a  a,  view  from 
above,  with  the  granu- 
lar nucleus;  6  6,  side 
view  of  the  cell,  with 
the  flattened  levelled 
nucleus. 


Fig.  58.— Flat  epithelial  cells,  with 
completely  homogeneous  smooth- 
edged  nuclei. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  nucleus  may  exchange  the  original  vesicular 
condition  of  an  earlier  period  for  solid  contents,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  superficial  epithelial  cells  of  the  mouth  (ficr.  53)  or  for  perfect 
homogeneity,  so  that  even  the  envelope  of  the  nucleus  is  no  longer  to  be 
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Fig.  59.— Two  blood- 
cells  of  the  frog, 
a  b,  with  granular 
nuclei,  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  af- 
ter treatment  with 
water. 


distinguished.    This  latter  form  is  seen  in  the  cells  of  involuntary  muscle 
just  mentioned  (fig.  56,  b).    In  such  cases  the  nucleoli 
are  frequently  invisible. 

It^often  occurs  also  that  elementary  granules  are  laid 
down  in  the  nucleus,  giving  to  it,  when  in  large  quanti- 
ties, a  rugged  ajspearance,  and  precluding  the  possibility, 
further,  of  the  nucleolus  being  distinguished.  It  is  thus 
that  the  so-called  granular  nuclei  have  their  origin. 
Again,  there  are  cells  whose  nuclei  may  be  obscured  by 
an  enveloping  drop  of  oil.  The  former  may  be  seen  on 
treating  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  lower  vertebrates  with 
water  (tig.  59),  while  the  latter  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  certain 
cartilage  cells. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  are  able  to  make  out  the  object  in  question  in 
tlie  interior  of  animal  cells :  it  is  often  hidden  from  view,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  living  cell.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  section  that  a  rich  de- 
posit of  elementary  granules  also,  or  pig- 
ment molecules,  may  obscure  the  nucleus 
(fig.  60).  The  same  may  be  the  case  if  the 
cell-body  be  occupied  by  a  quantity  of  fatty 
matter;  but  very  close  scrutiny  will  always 
reveal  the  nucleus  ^to  the  observer  after 
a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arre  cells 
in  which  such  a  covering  up  of  the 
nucleus  cannot  be  thought  of,  in  Avhich 
the  contents  appear  perfectly  clear,  and 
yet  in  which  we  can  by  no  means  in  our 
power  render  the  nucleus  visible.  The 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  of  mature  mammalia  and  humaii  beings  belong 
to  this  category  (fig.  61);  likewise  the  cells  of  the  more  superficial  layers 
of  the  epidermis  which  clothes  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  human  body  (fig.  62).  But  of  both 
these  we  know  that  they  possesssed  nuclei  at  an 
earlier  embryonic  period.  There  are,  consequently, 
certain  cells  in  our  system  Avhose  nuclei  disap- 
pear usually  at  some  period  of  their  existence. 
\Ve  may  also  remark  here  and  there  in  tissues 
whose  cells  are  as  a  rule  destined  to  retain  their 
nuclei  for  the  whole  life  of  the  animal  to  whose 
body  they  belong,  an  isolated  cell  without  a  nucleus  among  its  complete 
companions;  but  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rare  anomaly.  All  such 
non-nucleated  cells  are  moreover  incapable  of 
existing  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  simply 
on  their  way  to  dissolution  as  far  as  we  know 
at  present.  • 

In  contrast  to  the  kind  of  cell  just  men- 
tioned, we  meet  with  others  in  which  two  or 
even  a  greater  number  of  nuclei  exist.  The 
first  case  (fig.  63)  is  seen  with  comparative 
frequency,  and  in  very  dissimilar  tissues: 
cells  with  many  nuclei  are  rare,  and  found  principally  in  the  medulla 
of  bones,  where  they  may  contain  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty  nuclei,  and 


Fig.  60. — Stellate  cells  filled  with  black 
pigment.  In  two  of  the  same  we  can 
recognise  the  nucleus,  but  in  the  third 
the  latter  is  hidden  by  tlie  quantity  of 
melanin  granules  contained  in  the  cell- 
body. 


61.  —  Coloured  human 
blood-corpuscles,  ah  e. 


Fig.  62.- 


-Epidermis  cells  without 
nuclei. 
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Fie.  63.— Cells  with 
double  nuclei,  a, 
from  the  liver;  6, 
from  the  choroidea 
of  the  eye ;  c,  from 
a  ganglion. 

the  cell  possess 
with  certainty. 


enormous  proportions  (fig.  G4).  Such  conditions  are  in- 
variably coincident  with  a  process  of  proliferation  in 
the  cell,  and  will  be  treated  of  more  minutely  when 
discussing  the  latter.  We  must  distinguish  this  .truly 
double  or  multiple  nucleus  from  another  deceptive  ap- 
pearance of  two  or  several  more  in  one  animal  cell. 
There  are,  namely,  cellular  formations  in  various  fluids 
of  the  system,  as  in  the  blood  (the  white  or  colourless 
blood-corpuscles)  lymph,  chyle,  mucus,  pus,  &c.— we 
will  call  them  h/mphoid  cells— which  contain  originally 
a  simple  nucleus ;  which  Avhen  mature  may  often,  under 
the  action  of  reagents,  such  as  dilute  acids,  for  instance, 
be  made  to  break  up  into  several  pieces,  so  that  the  ob- 
server is  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  has  before  him 
cells  with  several  nuclei. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  body  and  nucleus  of 
any  further  finer  texture,  cannot  at  present  be  answered 

§48. 

Turning  now  to  the  chemical  comtitutlon  of  the  animal  cell,  we  find 
ourselves  entering  upon  a  field  of  histochemical  inquiry  of  which  little  is 
known  :  here  more  than  elsewhere  does  microscopical 
.  research  in  the  investigation  of  Ihe  elements  of  form 

appear  to  be  far"  in  advance  of  chemical  analysis. 
In  order  to  follow  up  this  line  of  inquiry  with  any 
hope  of  success,  we  should  be  able  to  separate  the 
cell  from  its  sarroundings,  i.e.,  from  elements  of 
tissue;  to  take  it  asunder,  or  resolve  it  into  its 
vaiious  parts,  i.e.,  mucleus,  cell-body,  membrane, 
and  subject  these  separately  to  chemical  analysis. 
Unfortunately  this  is  for  the  present  impossible, 
and  thus  the  existence  of  a  great  gap  in  our  know- 
ledge is  more  than  sufficiently  explained. 

We  are  in  general  only  able  to  state  so  much; 
that  the  still  very  obscure  group  of  protein  com- 
pounds or  albuminous  principles,  with  its  numerous 
members  and  modifications,  with  certain  of  the  his- 
togenic  descendants  of  the  latter,  play  the  chief 
part  in  the  constitution  of  the  animal  ceJl. 

Besides  tliese,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  system, 
we  find  as  further  constituents,  water,  and  moreover 
usually  in  considerable  amount  ;  also  certain  mineral 
matters,  and  probably  also  everywhere  fats. 

But  though,  after  what  has  just  been  remarked,  we 
may  look  on  the  protein  matters,  and  their  imnn^iate  derivatives,  as  those 
substances  from  Avhich  the  materials  for  the  production  of  the  animal 
cell  are  derived,  chemical  investigation  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  latter  must  be  composed  of  modifications  of 'these,  in 
that  nucleus,  cell-body,  and  membrane  (when  the  latter  is  present)  Gener- 
ally display  different  reactions.  Not  unfrequently  we  are  oblicred  to  own 
our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  animal  cells  as  comprehended  in 
these  few  and  general  propositions  only.    In  some  other  cases,  however 


Fig.  64.  —  Multinuclcar 
'•  giant-cells  "  from  the 
medulla  of  the  new-born 
infant. 
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and  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  somewhat 
more  deeply  into  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  these  most  important  of  the  ele- 
ments of  form. 

Let  us  first,  then,  inquire  into  the 
constitution  of  the  cdl-hody.  We  have 
already  seen  in  one  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tions that  this  is  originally  formed  of 
protoplasm.  In  speaking  of  the  latter 
we  described  it  as  a  tough,  viscid,  or 
mucoid  substance,  consisting  of  a  peculiar 
albuminous  compound,  which  coagulates 
at  death,  and  also  when  heated  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point;  which  becomes  further  swollen 
up  or  gelatinised  by  the  action  of  water,  but  not  dissolved.  This  is 
about  all  we  know  at  present  of  this  important  compound  protoplasm. 
The  granules  which  lie  embedded  in  the  homogeneous  substances  of  the 
latter  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  consist  partly  of  coagulated  albuminous 
matters,  partly  of  neutral  parts,  and  more  rarely  of  pigments,  especially 
melanin.  Tliat  mineral  constituents  are  also  present  need  hardly  be 
remarked. 

In  many  cells  the  protoplasm  is  transformed  gradually  into  various 
other  modifications  of  the  protein  compounds.  Thus,  instead  of  it  the 
mature  blood-corpuscle  is  composed  of  watery  haemoglobin,  the  formative 
cell  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  likewise  of  an  albuminoid  known  as  globulin. 
Other  cells  again  contain  mucin  or  allied  substances,  as  for  instance  colloid, 
and  it  often  occurs  that  the  original  cell-body  is.  converted  by  a  loss 
of  water  into  one  of  the  more  solid  modifications  of  the  albuminoid 
group,  for  instance  into  keratin,  found  in  the  older  cells  of  epidermis 
and  nail  tissue,  &c.  However  imperfect  our  knowledge  at  present  may 
be,  it  must  still  be  considered  of  importance  to  know  for  certain  that 
those  more  remote  descendants  of  the  albuminoids,  as  we  meet  them,  for 
instance,  in  glutin  and  elastin  (§  15),  never  form  the  proper  body  of  an 
animal  cell. 

Ferments,  also,  are  probably  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  bodies  of  cells. 
Thus  we  find  minute  molecules  of  pepsine  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  glan- 
dular cells  of  the  stomach,  and  allied  matters  in  the  elements  of  the  in- 
testinal glands. 

We  have  also  hydrocarbons  presented  to  us  in  hepatic  cells  in  the  form 
of  granules  of  glycogen  (§  16). 

Deposits  of  neutral  fats  are  likewise  of  extremely  common  occurrence 
here.  Granules  and  globules  appear  at  first  in  the  various  kinds  of  cell- 
substance,  gradually  forming  in  some  cases  large  drops,  which  may  eventu- 
ally displace  almost  the  whole  of  the  latter.  And  although  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  most  of  these  fatty  compounds  are  taken  up  into  the  body  of 
the  cell  from  without,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  extremely  probable  that 
a  formation  of  fat  can  be  brought  about  in  the  cell  itself  by  the  splitting 
up  of  its  proper  albuminous  body. 

With  the  exception  of  the  salts  of  lime,  formed  deposits  of  inorganic 
substances  do  not  occur  in  the  bodies  of  cells. 

In  turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
surface  of  the  cell,  Ave  must  remember  that  very  generally  the  enveloping 
layer  of  protoplasm  has  been  hardened,  now  more,  now  less,  through  coui 


Fig.  65.  —  Lyinphoid  cells,  1-4,  un- 
changed; 5,  the  nucleus  and  mem- 
brane; tiie  same  at  6,  7,  and  8;  9,  the 
nucleus  begins  to  divide,  also  at  10 
and  11;  12,  it  has  broken  up  into  six 
pieces;  13,  free  nuclei. 
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tact  with  surrounding  substances.  As  to  the  composition  of  this  layer,  as 
to  its  difference  as  compared  to  the  softer  protoplasm  within,  Ave  know  at 
present  nothing.  Its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  reagents,  such  as 
acids  and  alkalies,  is  for  the  most  part  very  limited. 

Further  metaraorphosis  of  this  superficial  layer  leads  on  through  in- 
termediate stages  to  the  formation  of  the  proper  "  cell  wall."  This 
appears  to  possess  a  far  greater  power  of  resistance,  in  that  the  albu- 
minous matter  of  the  cortical  layer  has  been  converted  into  a  substance, 
which  in  its  whole  demeanour  as  regards  various  reagents,  and  in  its  im- 
mutability, manifests  a  strong  resemblance  to,  if  not  accordance  with, 
elastin.  Even  years  ago  it  was  asserted  by  Donders,  that  the  membranes 
of  all  animal  cells  consisted  of  elastin ;  and  although  this  expression  of 
that  most  excellent  observer  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  nevertheless 
the  capability  of  changing  into  a  cell  membrane  possessed  by  the  cortical 
layer  of  protoplasm,  gives  support  to  the  proposition  that  elastic  matter 
(elastin)  may  take  its  rise  from  the  protein  substances,  although  the 
minutiae  of  the  process  of  transition  are  not  yet  known. 

Passing  on,  finallj^,  to  the  constitution  of  the  nucleus,  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  envelope  and  contents  of  this  originally  vesicular 
body.  The  contents,  formed  of  a  pellucid  fluid,  appear  to  be  composed  of 
some  soluble  modification  of  protein  matter ;  fur  we  can  freqviently  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  of  small  granules  in  it,  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  acids, 
&c.j  as,  for  instance,  in  the  nuclei  of  ganglion  cells,  and  that  of  the 
ovum.  The  envelope  consists  comparatively  seldom  of  matter  which 
does  not  resist  the  action  of  acetic  and  other  allied  acids,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  just  mentioned.  Usually — and  this  is  the 
means  for  the  recognition  and  distinguishing  of  the  nucleus,  long  in  use 
empirically  among  histologists — the  envelope  of  the  latter  and  the 
remaining  substance  is  not  acted  on  by  such  acids.  Now,  although  the 
substances  in  question  correspond  in  the  last  respect  with  the  elastic 
material  of  many  cell-membranes,  they  yet  differ  from  them  most  dis- 
tinctly in  their  greater  or  less  degree  of  solubility  in  alkalies.  This  has 
been  very  properly  pointed  out  by  Kdlliker  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature 
between  the  nucleus  and  membrane  of  the  cell. 

The  chemical  transformations  which  the  nucleus  undergoes  durin^  the 
life  of  the  cell  are  manifold,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  be'comes  solfd,  or 
exchanges  its  vesicular  nature  for  a  granular  one.  The  tendency,  further 
of  certain  nuclei  to  deposit  fats  round  about  themselves  is  very 'strikincr' 
a  process  which  can  go  so  far  that,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  cartila<?! 
cells,  finally,  instead  of  a  nucleus,  nothing  but  ,a  drop  of  oil  can 
be  distinguished.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  pigments  are  seldom 
seen  m  the  nuclei  of  cells.  Those  of  the  epidermis  of  dark  parts  of 
the  skin,  however,  appear  to  be  tinged  by  some  brown  colourincr 
matter.  ^ 
The  nucleolus,  owing  to  its  minuteness,  has  almost  completely  escaped 
chemical  investigation  hitherto.  It  is  supposed,  from  its  refractina  pro- 
perties,  to  consist  of  lat.  °  ^ 

Great  uncertainty  still  prevails  as  to  how  far  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  histogenic  matters  (already  discussed  in  a  former 
section),  which  are  found  in  the  fluids  saturating  cellular  ti^^np 
originally  constituents  of  the  cell-body.  It  is  also  impossible  e  state 
even  m  the  most  favourab  e  cases  of  simple  cellular  tissue,  what  products 
of  decomposition  belong  to  the  difl-erent  parts  of  the  cell,  what  to  the 
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body,  and  what  to  the  nucleus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hepatic  and  con- 
tractile libre-cells. 

If,  as  would  appear  from  all  this,  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
the  cell  is  very  unsatisfactory  from  a  qualitative  point  of  view,  how 
much  more  so  when  we  glance  at  it  from  the  quantitative  side  of 
chemistry  !  In  fact,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
any  single  form  of  cell  in  the  body. 

§  49. 

In  regard  to  phenomena  of  vitality  observed  in  cells,  they  would 
appeal',  in  the  first  place,  to  be  of  the  vegetative  type — consisting  in 
processes  of  absorjjfion  of  matter,  transformation  and  execretion  of  the 
same,  growth  and  proliferation.  Again,  the  vitality  of  the  cell  is  mani- 
fested in  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
contractility  which  have  recently  been  met  with  among  the  corpuscular 
elements  of  the  animal  body. 

Contractile  cells  have  long  been  known — one  might  say  as  curiosi- 
ties— in  the  bodies  of  lower  animals.  Comparatively  recently  they  have 
been  recognised  also  as  existing  very  widely  distributed  among  the 
same,  and  some  animals  are  known  of  such  simple  structure  that  almost 
the  whole  mass  of  the  body  consists  of  them.  But  we  have  also 
gradually  become  acqiiainted  with  an  ev^er-increasing  number  of  the  same 
kind  of  cells  in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals,  likewise  endowed  with 
the  power  of  vital  contractility.  Besides  this,  such  a  property  could,  no 
longer  be  doubted  after  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  widely-spread 
species  of  muscular  tissue,  known  as  unstriped,  as  also  the  heart  (at 
least  at  an  earlier  period  of  embryonic  life),  had  consisted  of  such  cells 
entirely.  Taking  with  all  this  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  present,  this 
vital  contractility  has  been  observed  in  the  cells  of  all  but  a  few  tissues, 
such  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  nervous  system,  we  are  almost  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  existence,  all 
cells  are  endowed  with  this  power  of  contraction;  that  is  to  say,  as  long 
as  they  consist  of  protoplasm  alone, 
and  before  they  are  enclosed,  in  a 
distinct  cell-membrane,  and  that  this 
power  is  dependent  probably  on  some 
property  inherent  in  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

Let  us  take  a  somewhat  nearer 
glance  at  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  cell-life  in  individual  cases. 

If  we  take  a  frog  in  whose  eye 
inflammation  has  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied 
to  the  cornea,  we  find  after  a  few 
days  that  the  aqueous  humour  be- 
comes milky.  A  drop  of  this  fluid, 
placed  with  extreme  care  under  the 
microscope,  will  often  show  us  the 
cells  sketched  in  fig.  66  (pus-corpuscles).  These  seldom  or  never  appear 
of  simple  spheroidal  figure,  but  almost  always  under  a  variety  of  jagged, 
shapes,  whose  points  and  angles  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  change  of  form, 
usually  very  sluggish,  but  at  times  somewhat  energetic.    "We  are  able  to 


Fig, 


66. — Contractile  lymph  -  oells  from  the 
humor  aqueus  of  an  inflamed  eye  of  a  frog. 
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recognise  also,  that  certain  thin,  thread-like  processes,  consisting  of  a  clear 
structureless  substance,  extend  themselves  rapidly  from  the  main  mass 
(a),  while  others  much  broader  {h  df)  commence  an  extensive  ramifica- 
tion (g  h  k).  Should  the  branches  of  neighbouring  processes  come  into 
contact  with  one  another,  they  coalesce  at  the  point  of  contact,  forming 
net-like  hgures  or  broad  flat  meshes,  which  gradually  a^sun)e  the 
dark  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  cell.  Other  prolongations 
of  the  protoplasm,  on  the  contrary,  have  in  the  meanwhile  receded  and 
disappeared  in  the  body  of  the  cell.  At  times  the  most  extraordinary 
intermediate  forms  of  the  cell  result  from  these  changes  (?'  e).  All  this 
time  a  slow  circulation  of  the  granules  lying  in  the  protoplasm  may  be 
observed,  the  nucleus  moving  about  passively  Avith  them.  It  is  only 
on  the  death  of  the  cell  that  this  extraordinary  movement  ceases,  and 
that  the  former  assumes  the  round  shape  (/),  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  which  the  pus-corpuscle  ever  appeared. 

The  species  of  cell  just  mentioned,  our  "  lymphoid  cell "  (p.  72),  is  found 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  bodies  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  has 
received  different  names,  according  to  the  region  in  which  it  is  met  with, 
as,  for  instance,  the  "white  blood-corpuscle,"  the  "lymph  and  chyle 
corpuscle,"  the  "  mucous  corpuscle,"  &c. 

Does  it  undergo  the  same  changes  of  form  in  the  human  and  mam- 
malian body  generally  ] 

This  question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  but,  owing  to  the 
much  smaller  size  of  the  cell  in  the  latter,  and  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 

preparation,  the  demonstration  of  vital 
contractility  is  attended  with  more  diffi- 
culty. The  series  of  changes  sketched 
in  fig.  67  may  be  followed  {a,  1-10)  on 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  but 
the  energy  of  the  movement  is  greatly 
increased  if  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
fluid  be  kept  up  artificially. 

Another  instance  of  change  of  figure 
is  depicted  in  fig.  68,  which  represents 
a  small  portion  of  living  connective 
tissue  from  the  body  of  the  frog.  The 
cells  known  as  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles put  forth  here  very  long  and 
^    ,  thin  filiform  processes  (a  h  c),  but  the 

sequence  of  change  is  of  the  slowest  kind.  These  processes  meetin- 
together  with  others  like  them  from  neighbouring  cells,  fuse  into  one 
another  temporarily.  But  all  such  connective-tissue  corpuscles  do  not 
appear  to  possess  the  same  power  of  motion,  for  at  d  and  e  the  form 
IS  not  altered.  The  stellate  cells  of  corneal  tissue  are  said,  however 
to  attord  a  much  more  beautiful  example  of  vital  chancre  of  form 

The  appearance  and  disappearance  of  these  protoplasm  processes  and 
their  irregular  development,  resemble  in  the  most  striking  manner  those 


F'iff.  CT.— White  contractile  corpuscles  of 
liuman  blood,  a,  1-10,  clianges  of  sliape 
succeeding  one  another  in  a  cell,  within  a 
period  of  forty  minutes'  duration;  b  a 
stellate  cell.  ' 


wondrous  variations  in  figure  observed  to  take  place  in  the  body  of  one 
ot  the  naked  rhizopods,  the  amoeba,  which  consists  entirely  of  protonlasm  • 
and  we  may,  therefore,  with  perfect  propriety,  adopt  the  name  "  amcebSd 
motion  lor  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  usuoiu 
It  is  very  easy  to  convince  one's  self,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
that  the  amoeba  is  able  to  take  up  solid  particles  into  its  body  from  the 
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Fig.  68. — I.ivintr  connective  tisswe  from  the  frnp's  leg.  a  be 
d  e,  variovis  forms  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ;  (a-€, 
contractile) ;/,  fibres,  and  g,  bundles  of  the  same  ;  A,  elastic 
network. 


surrounding  medium  in  whicK.  it  floats.  The  mode  in  which  the  h'ttle 
animalcule  slowly  effects  a  change  of  position  in  the  field  hy  means  of  its 
contractility  may  also  he  recognised.  It  is  observed,  namely,  to  put  out 
a  process  in  one  direction,  into  which  the  rest  of  the  body  gradually 
streams,  as  it  were,  until 
finally  this  process  has  be- 
come the  body  of  the  organ- 
ism. The  interesting  disco- 
very also  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  that  these  two  pro- 
perties are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  the  elementary 
organisms  just  mentioned, 
hut  exist  in  the  less  inde- 
pendent amoeboid  cells  of 
the  bodies  of  higher  animals. 
Thus  we  see  that  tiny  mole- 
cules of  pigmentary  matters, 
such  as  cinnabar,  carmine, 
indigo,  and  aniline,  or  the 
oil-globules  of  milk,  are  taken 
up  into  the  bodies* of  the 

amoeboid  cells  of  blood,  of 

lymph,  and  of  pus, — some 

of  them  while  lying  at  rest 

being  reached  and  embraced, 

as  it  were,  by  processes  of  the  protoplasm,  and  so  received  into  the  body 

of  the  cell  (fig.  69,  a).    But  what  is  thus  brought  about  artificially  with 

comparative  difficulty,  takes  place  readily 

and   extensively  in   the   living  body. 

Closely-packed  in  the  narrow  interstices 

of  organs,  amoeboid  cells  receive  into 

their  substance  even  larger  formed  masses; 

these  may,  however,  he  forced  into  the 

soft  protoplasm  from  Avithout.    In  the 

interior  of  such  cells  we  find  at  times 

conglomerations  of  animal  colouring  mat- 
ters, fragments,  or  even  perfect  examples 

of  blood-cofpuscles,  which  have  left  the  general  circulation  {h),  objects 

which  were  regarded  as  enigmatical  in  former  times,  when  the  cell  was 

supposed  to  possess  an  imperforate  membrane. 

With  the  power  of  receiving  matters  into  its  body  there  coexists  in  the 

cell  another  of  expelling  the  same.    After  a  certain  time  the  contractile 

protoplasm  works  the  granules,  or  fatty  molecules  as  the  case  may  be, 

towards  its  surface,  and  finally  discharges  them  from  the  body  of  the  cell 

completely. 

This  wandering  of  amoeboid  cells  through  the  interstices  of  living  parts 
was  discovered  years  ago  by  Rpxklinghausen.  The  readiest  mode  of 
studying  the  phenomenon  for  ourselves  is  by  taking  a  drop  of  some  fluid 
containing  cells  from  the  body.  In  the  tissues  of  the  system  the  cells 
wander  on  with  a  continual  change  of  shape  through  fine  narrow  inter- 
stices (usually  compressed  somewhat  into  elongated  figures),  and  traverse 
thus  in  a  short  space  of  time  comparatively  large  distances. 


Fig.  69.— a. 
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Both  of  these — the  reception  of  matters  into  their  interior,  and  the 
locomotive  propensities  of  cells — fnrnisli  us  with  an  insight  into  a  new- 
world  of  liliputian  life.  Owing  to  these  properties,  the  amoeboid  cells  of 
such  animal  fluids  as  lymph,  mucous  and  serous  exudations,  may  wander 
out  from  deep  or  remote  organs  in  any  direction.  Cohnlieiin  has  fur- 
nished us  lately  with  some  extraordinary  results  of  his  observations  on 
these  points  in  regard  to  inflammation,  but  we  will  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  them  until  we  can  enter  into  it  at  greater  length  in  another  part 
of  our  work.  We  learn,  however,  from  these — and  the  possibility  cannot 
be  denied — that  small,  formed  particles  of  zymotic  and  infecting  sub- 
stances can  be  taken  up  by  amoeboid  cells,  and 
transported  by  the  latter  to  distant  localities  in 
the  body,  to  the  imminent  danger  of,  and  with  at 
times  the  greatest  inj.ury  to  the  system. 

It  seems  to  us,  further,  as  though  a  comparison 
may  be  instituted  between  this  contractility  of 
Fiff.  70.— Ciliated  cells  of  the         bodies  of  cells,  and  another  kind  of  motion 
mammal,  a-d,  body  of  the    observed  in  Certain  appendatres  of  the  latter.  We 

cgU  witii  cilifi  t  .  . 

refer  to  the  small,  hair-like  formations  attached  to 
the  surface  of  various  epithelial  elements,  to  Avhich  the  name  cilia  has 
been  given,  the  latter  on  which  they  are  placed  being  termed  on  this 
account  ciliary  epithelia  (fig.  7(^).  As  long  as  life 
clings  to  the  part  so  long  are  these  delicate  hairs 
engaged  in  a  constant  andrapid  undulating  movement. 
But  we  will  consider  this  "  ciliary  motion  "  more  fully 
further  on. 

The  nucleus,  also,  or  parts  formed  from  it  may, 
although  exceptionally,  become  contractile  in  animal 
cells.    But  up  to  the  present  we  are  acquainted  with 
really  contractile  nuclei  only  among  the  inverte- 
Fig.  71.— Human  sper-      brata.    The  Spermatozoa  of  vertebrates,  however  (Act 
matozoa.  y^)^  ^^^^h  their  wonderful  power  of  rapid  progression^ 

afford  an  example  of  bodies  which  have  their  origin  perhaps  in  the 
nucleus.    These  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  presently. 

§50. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  among  the  vegetative  phenomena  of  cell-life 
the  growth  of  this  element. 

Like  all  other  organic  structures  the  animal  cell  possesses  the  capa- 
bility of  growth,  of  mcrease  in  size,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  new 
fntv  L-"';^  already  composing  its  body,  or,  as  it  is  the  custom 

to  say,  by  intussusception  "  And  in  that  the  most  extended  use  is  made 
of  this  property  throughout  the  system,  we  see  consequently  that  in  size 
newly  formed  cells  are  much  smaller  than  those  already  arrived  at  matur  tv' 
The  enlargement  of  cells  however,  takes  place  vefy  unequa  ly  t  ^fe 
several  tissues;  m  some  they  usually  increase  but  moderately  n  s  ze  a' 
for  instance,  m  certain  epithelia,  while  in  others,  as  in  the  elements  of'un 
striped  muscle,  they  may  undergo  an  enormous'augmen  a  iLn  ntw 
ihese  latter  are  the  contractile  fibre  cells  already'so  frequently  refred 
to.  Certain  cells,  also,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  falty  tissue  an(l  cartilaae 
are  often  much  more  minute  in  the  advanced  embryo  orl^fant  S 
m  the  same  tissue  m  the  adult  human  body,-a  facr4tabStd\nany 
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years  ago  by  the  Dutch  investigator  Harting  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
meter. 

A  satisfactory  physical  analysis  of  cell-growth  is  not  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  and  we  can  only  here  and  there  at  most  seize  on 
certain  items  of  the  process. 

If  its  smjoundings  afford  the  growing  cell  sutficient  room  for  opera- 
tion, and  if  those  elements  lying  next  to  it  are  separated  from  it  by  con- 
siderable intervals  of  soft,  yielding  matter,  it  increases  uniformly  in  all 
directions,  and  preserves  its  primary  spherical  form.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  growing  cells  are  crowded  closely  together,  owing  to  this  increase 
in  size  the  various  members  of  the  crowd  must  come  into  contact 
eventually,  and  consequently  a  mutual  flattening  of  each  individual 
element  ensue  on  account  of  their  softness.  It  then  depends,  of  course 
merely  upon  mechanical  moments,  whether  they  will  assume  the  flat- 
tened shape,  and  become  squamous,  or  take  on  the  elongated  form. 

We  meet,  however,  often  enough  with  cells  increasing  in  size,  in  tissues 
of  soft  consistence,  which  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  explana- 
tion as  that  just  given  of  the  law  of  growth  of  cells,  where  the  deposi- 
tion of  new  molecules  does  not  progress  with  uniformity,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  cell  becomes  fusiform  or  pyriform,  losing  its  original  figure 
altogether.  If  these  additions  to  the  substance  of  the  cell  take  place 
only  at  very  limited  points,  they  give  rise  not  unfrequently  to  the  forma- 
tion of  long  processes  in  varying  number. 

We  cannot,  however,  hope  to  have  attained  much  by  this  mode  of 
explanation  of  the  shapes  assumed  by  cells;  for,  just  as  the  many  species 
of  plants  and  animals  possess  each  one  its  own  special  stamp,  so  do  the 
various  kinds  of  cells  of  our  body  po.=sess  their  own  peculiar  specific 
characters  whose  origin  mocks  every  kind  of  analysis  we  can  apply. 

But  not  alone  does  the  body  of  the  cell  grow,  but  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  also  undergo  an  addition  to  their  bulk,  though  in  a  minor- 
degree.  The  nucleus,  on  account  of  its  similarity  in  nature  to  the  cell, 
may  be  supposed  to  increase  in  the  same  manner;  and,  in  fact,  we  often 
remark,  besides  the  general  enlargement,  an  irregular  growth  through 
which  the  spheroidal  body  may  become  flat,  elongated,  and  narrow,  or 
columnar,  &c.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  nucleolus  is  probably  least  of 
all,  although  it  can  be  distinguished  in  ganglisn  cells,  and  many  others, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  primitive  ovum. 

In  contrast  to  these  cells  there  exist  others  in  which,  on  account  of  the 
growth  or  senescence  of  the  body,  the  nucleus  previously  present  disap- 
pears— is,  in  fact,  dissolved. 

TIius  the  nuclei  of  the  most  superficial,  or,  in  other  Avords,  the  oldest 
and  largest  cells  of  the  epidermis  vanish;  and  again  the  formative  Avhite 
blood-corpuscle  is  endowed  with  a  nucleus,  which  is  absent  in  the  red  cell 
later  on,  at  least  among  human  beings  and  mam.mals. 

Should  the  cell  have  developed  around  itself  a  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  cortical  layer  of  protoplasm,  or  an  independent  wall,  this  may 
become  increased  in  superficial  extent  by  the  deposit  in  it  of  new  mole- 
cules produced  in  the  body  of  the  cell. 

The  envelopes,  also,  of  growing  cells  frequently  become  thickened, 
besides  by  a  constant  deposit  of  solid  matter  on  their  internal  surfaces. 
We  shall  have  to  take  all  these  points  into  consideration  below  when  con- 
sidering cartilage  cells. 

Other  phenomena  of  growth  which  lead  to  a  relinquishing  of  the 
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cellular  nature  and  individuality  of  the  cell  will  come  under  our  notice 
lower  down. 

§  51. 

All  structures  of  the  body— the  tissue  elements,  and,  in  the  case  in 
point,  the  cells— show  a  transmutation  of  the  matters  of  w^ich  they  are 
composed  (p.  11) ;  they  present  for  our  consideration  an  "  interchange  of 
material"  in  connection  with  them.  e  i\  ■ 

Simple  microscopic  investigation  even  affords  us  many  proofs  ot  this, 
by  showing  that,  beside  the  growth  of  the  cell,  its  contents  may  become 
eventually  of  a  different  nature  from  an  optical  point  of  view.  Thus  we 
see,  in  glancing  at  embryonic  processes  in  the  first  place,  that  the  forma- 
tive cell  of  tissues  exchanges  its  previously  homogeneous  or  finely  granular 
contents  for  more  specific  materials,  in  that,  instead  of  the  granules  of  the 
yelk,  fat  globules,  pigmentary  matters,  and  blood-pigments,  &c.,  may  make 
"their  appearance  in  its  body.  The  same  interchange  of  matter  is  also  seen 
in  the  mature  animal  system  ;  the  Avhite  formative  blood-corpuscles  are 
transformed  into  red  cells.  The  neutral  fats,  which,  enveloped  in  a  thin 
layer  of  protoplasm,  form  the  contents  of  the  so-called  fat-cells,  may  dis- 
appear from  the  body  of  the  latter  in  consequence  of  prolonged  fasting  or 
exhausting  disease,  and  be  replaced  by  watery  protoplasm,  or,  as  it  was 
formerly  expressed,  by  a  "serous  fluid."  Again,  in  the  interior  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  small  intestine,  certain  fat  globules  may  be  ob- 
served after  every  meal,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  have  regu- 
larly disappeared  again.  And,  indeed,  we  might  bring  forward  many 
other  examples. 

One  more  example  of  cellular  transmutation  may  be  mentioned  here  as 
a  recent  discovery. 

In  the  inactive  submaxillary  gland  are  to  be  found  cells  which  contain, 
besides  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm  expanded  peripherally  and  a  nucleus, 
a  large  drop  of  mucus.  By  the  action  of  a  continued  electric  stimulus, 
these  gland-cells  may  be  made  artificially  to  discharge  the  mucin,  and  on 
doing  so,  are  found  to  be  granular  throughout,  and,  freed  of  the  gelatinous 
substance,  smaller.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  cell-body  is  observed  to  be 
formed  entirely  of  protoplasm. 

Now,  although  we  are  in  this  way  able  to  see,  one  might  almost  say, 
with  the  naked  eye,  the  transmutation  of  matter  in  the  cell,  nevertheless 
great  difficulties  arise  so  soon  as  the  question  turns  upon  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  same  ;  and  this  it  is  which  causes  the  advance  to  appear 
so  inconsiderable  which  has  been  hitherto  made  in  a  field  of  inquiry  so 
important  for  general  physiology.  The  very  knowledge  of  the  fact,  also 
(first  observed  by  Grahavi),  that  crystalloids,  but  not  colloids,  can  pass 
through  the  envelopes  and  body  of  the  cell,  which  consists  of  colloid  mat- 
ter, renders  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  nourishment  and  growth 
of  the  latter  take  place,  although  it  may  explain,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mode  of  excretion  of  the  products  of  decomposition. 

When  Ave  are  questioned  as  to  the  vigour  with  which  this  interchange 
of  matter  takes  place  in  the  animal  cell,  Ave  are  only  able  to  offer  conjec- 
tures. In  the  first  place,  difierent  parts  of  the  cell  may  be  endoAved  with 
different  degrees  of  transformative  energy.  The  membrane,  for  instance  (if 
the  cell  have  acquired  one),  appears  to  be  endowed  with  less  than  the  other 


portions,  and  to  be  the  most  stable  of  the  Avhole,  especially  when  it 
sists  of  tough  and  indifierent  elastic  matter.    On  the  other  hand,  everv 
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points  to  the  conclusion  tliat,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  cell,  so  also  in  its 
transmutative  functions,  the  body  takes  the  most  prominent  part,  for  in 
it  the  most  important  alterations  are  observed  to  take  place.  The  nucleus 
seems  to  stand  between  the  inert  membrane  and  active  body  of  the  cell 
in  point  of  energy  in  the  metamorphosis  of  matter. 

Of  the  amount  of  transmutation  in  large  groups  of  cells  of  particular 
tissues  we  know  just  as  little.  There  are  physiological  facts,  however, 
which  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  those  tissues  to  which  we 
ascribe  the  highest  physiological  dignity — as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems — possess  this  power  to  a  very  considerable 
extent ;  so  that  we  may  look  on  the  cells  of  unstriped  muscle  and  of  gan- 
glia as  structures  possessing  the  capability  of  rapid  renovation  of  their 
substance.  But  the  coming  and  going  of  material  must  be  still  more  rapid 
in  those  numerous  cells  which  clotlie  the  interior  of  the  glands  of  our 
body,  from  all  we  know  of  the  processes  of  secretion.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  certain  kinds  of  cells  whose  transformative  abilities  are  probably 
very  inconsiderable,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  old  laminated  epithelia  and 
of  nail-tissue  (so  closely  related  to  that  of  the  epidermis),  and  the  cells 
of  cartilage.  In  respect  to  many  other  cellular  structures,  we  are  not 
even  able  to  form  likely  conjectures. 

The  consideration  of  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  bring  about  this 
transmutation  of  matter  in  the  animal  cell,  is  likewise  bound  up  with 
many  difficulties. 

Among  these  agencies,  however,  may  be  reckoned,  in  the  first  place,  the 
property  of  imbibition  inherent  in  histogeuic  materials;  and,  secondly, 
great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  processes  of  endosmosis  always  accom- 
panying cell-life.  And  in  that  chemical  processes  are  incessantly  at  work 
in  tiie  interior  of  the  cell,  and  arc  often  of  considerable  energy ;  in  that 
constant  series  of  transmutations  follow  one  upon  another  here,  and  that 
the  contents  of  the  element  change  their  nature  very  frequently;  in  that 
fluids  of  different  constitution  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  cell  finally,  the 
phenomena  of  difi"usion  must  be  very  various. 

Looking  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  vital  actions  of  the  cell-sub- 
stance, we  find  ^^em  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  "egotistical,"  or  occurring  in  the 
interests  of  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  latter;  and  again  of  another 
nature,  for  the  attainment  of  greater  ends  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow 
purposes  of  cell-life.    The  latter  are  to  be  observed  in  gland  cells. 

The  mode  of  action  of  these  is  tAvo-fold,  with  transitions  from  one 
to  the  other.  Certain  cells  only  receive  into  their  bodies  substances 
which  existed  previously  in  the  blood,  and  which  pass  through  them 
without  undergoing  change,  into  the  ducts  of  the  gland,  to  form  the  pecu- 
liar secretion  of  the  latter.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  gland-cells  of  the 
kidney,  for  instance,  Ave  find  them  simply  allowing  of  the  passage  through 
them  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood,  namely,  urea,  uric  and  hippuric 
acids,  and  several  salts.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  cells  with  which 
serous  sacs  are  lined  admit  of  the  transudation,  in  a  similar  manner,  of 
the  fluids  with  which  they  are  moistened  and  lubricated.  On  the  other 
liand — to  return  to  the  gland-cells — we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
glandular  organs  which  do  not  constitute  simple  apparatuses  for  the  fil- 
tration of  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  which  receive,  on  the  contrary, 
certain  matters  i%to  their  interior  in  order  to  transform  them — to  cause 
them  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  or  to  split  them  up  into  new  com- 
pounds, and  so  on.    The  tendency  to  refer  all  this  chemical  change  to  the 
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action  of  fermenting  matters  in  the  cell-body,  or  to  some  properties  inhe- 
rent in  the  nucleus,  seems  natural.  Thus,  wo  see  that  the  action  of  the 
hepatic  cell  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  bile  acids  and  glycogen.  In 
the  gland-cells  of  tlie  functionating  mamma  sugar  of  milk  must  be  pro- 
duced from  some  of  the  hydrocarbons  it  receives,  or  from  albuminous 
matters.  In  the  cells  of  tlte  salivary  glands  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
follicles  and  of  the  pancreas,  ferments  are  generated  which  do  not  exist 
as  such  in  the  blood,  and  which  impart  to  the  secretions  of  the  organs  in 
question  their  peculiar  physiological  properties. 

Now,  these  operations  engaged  in  b}'  the  gland-elements  are  repeated 
again  in  the  proper  or  egotistical  nutrition  of  individual  animal  cells.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  many  cases  constituents  of  the  blood  simply  enter 
animal  cells  in  order — perhaps  after  undergoing  very  slight  modification — 
to  become  constituents  of  the  latter.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  cells  are  principally  built  up,  as  it  were,  of  albuminous  compounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  observe  considerable  transmutation  to 
take  place,  by  means  of  which  matters  received  acquire  another  nature. 
Thus  the  protein  compounds  of  laminated  epithelium  are  converted  gradu- 
ally into  keratin,  the  albuminous  substances  of  other  cells  are  transformed 
into  mucin,  and  again  the  fatty  soaps  of  the  blood  assume  the  form  of 
neutral  fats  on  entering  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue — a  metamorphosis  of 
which  but  little  farther  is  known. 

But  the  metamorphosis  of  matter  taken  up  into  the  cell  becomes  espe- 
cial'ly  striking  iu  the  case  of  the  formation  of  pigments.  Here  we  behold 
the  white  blood-cell  generating  in  its  interior  a  colouring  matter  and  be- 
coming a  red  corpuscle  ;  in  the  same  way  granules  of  black  pigment  or 
melanrn  are  developed  in  the  bodies  of  many  originally  colourless  cells 
when  they  are  known  as  pigment  cells. 

The  question  as  to  what  matters  are  generated  by  the  cell  itself,  and 
what  are  received  into  it  from  without  already  formed,  is  in  many  cases" 
ditficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  to  answer. 

Now,  as  to  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  components  of  the  cell 
as*to  the  liquefaction  and  discharge  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  Ave 
know  at  present  but  very  little.  The  most  purely  cellulai  tissues  usually 
exist  in  too  small  quantity  to  admit  of  chemical  investigation.  But  occa- 
sionally, under  favourable  circumstances,  a  few  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
on  these  points.  Thus  the  products  of  decomposition  of  striped  muscle 
may  most  probably  be  regarded  as  similar  to  those  of  involuntary  fibre 
judging  from  their  chemical  and  morphological  relationship  ;  and  in  the 
contractile  fibre-cell  of  the  latter  we  suppose  the  albumen  to  be  transformed 
into  kreatin,  kreatinin,  hypoxan thine,  inosinic  acid,  inosite  and  the 
paralactic  acid.  ' 

In  concluding  this  section,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Schwann  has 
designated  those  phenomena  connected  with  the  chemical  transmutations 
of  the  cell  as  "  metabolic  occurrences,"  and  speaks  of  a  "  metabolic  force" 
inherent  in  cells. 

§52. 

The  interchange  of  material  going  on  among  animal  cells,  as  a  study 
however  scanty  our  know  edge  of  it  may  be),  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  elaboration  of  amorphous  matter,  and  with  the  excretion  of  fluids 
containing    he  products  of  decomposition  or  the  earlier  substance  of 
cells  m  solution.    It  has  also  brought  under  notice  a  number  of  formations 
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of  much  deeper  import  in  histology,  in  which  material  supplied  by  the 
cell-body  solidifies  and  assumes  definite  forms,  a  process  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  histogenesis,  and  upon  which  great  stress  vas  laid  many 
years  ago,  especially  by  Koelliker. 

The  formations  to  which  we  refer  may  be  regarded  at  one  time  as  pro- 
duced by  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm ;  at  another  by 
metamorphosis  of  peripheral  layers  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  both  these 
processes  are  merged  into  one  another  so  frequently  that  no  great  stress 
need  be  laid  on  their  separation. 

These  solid  formed  structures,  although  of  greater  significance  in  the 
bodies  of  the  lower  animals  than  in  the  human,  appear  nevertheless  to  play 
no  unimportant  part  in  our  organisation,  although  the  distinctions  between 
the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed  are  still  obscure. 

In  one  of  the  foregoing  sections  the  cortical  layer  of  the  protoplasm  of 
cells  was  described,  as  also  the  cell-wall,  which  was  recognised  as  an 
envelope  differing  chemically  from  the  rest  of  the  element. 

"When  such  membranes  attain  a  certain  degree  of  thickness  and  inde- 
pendence as  regards  the  body  of  the  cell,  they  are  known  as  cel'-cajysvlcs. 

The  best  examples  of  such  capsular  membranes  are  to  be  found  among 
the  elements  of  a  very  widely  spread  tissue,  cartilage  (fig.  72). 

Tjie^  cartilage  cell  proper  (b),  consists  of  a  nucleus  (a)  imbedded  in 
transparent  contractile  protoplasm.  On 
the  surface  of  the  latter  a  chemically 
different  layer  is  gradually  formed,  which 
is  at  first  thin  and  delicate,  but  eventu- 
ally attains  considerable  thickness  (c) 
by  the  deposit  on  its  internal  surface  of 
laminje  of  new  matter.  Not  unfrequently 
a  distinctly  concentric  marking  may  be 
observed  in  the  capsule,  as  optical  ex- 
pression of  this  successive  formation 
within  it  of  laminae.  Again,  much  may 
be  learned  from  the  action  of  water  upon 
the  body  of  the  cell,  under  which  the  latter  shrivels  up  and  becomes 
widely  separated  from  the  capsule  (3). 

It  js  probable  that  the  thick  tough  envelope  known  as  the  chorion  (fig. 
73),  which  invests  the  primitive  ovum  cell,  is 
of  analogous  nature  to  the  cartilage  capsule, 
l^s  has  recently  been  discovered  to  possess 
a^very  peculiar  structure  ;  it  is  marked,  namely, 
by  very  delicate  radiating  lines,  which  are  the 
optical  expression  of  extremely  fine  passages 
or  canaliculi,  known  as  the  ''pore-canals"  of 
Leijdig.  These  which  are  also  present  in 
vegetable  cells  are  undoubtedly  of  the  deepest 
significance  in  cell-life. 

As  related  to  these  capsular  structures 
enveloping  whole  cells,  other  formations  may 
be  mentioned  which  are  on\y  partial,  occurring 
■on  the  free  surface  of  epithelial  cells.  They  are  to  be  found,  for  instance, 
among  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  of  the  mammalian  intestine,  with  their 
delicate  pore-ca)ials,  discovered  many  years  ago  almost  simultaneously 
and  independently  of  one  another,  by  Fu7ike  and  Koelliker. 


Fig.  72. — Diagram  of  three  cartilaKe  cells 
with  capsales.  a,  nucleus;  <>,  cell-body 
c,  capsules.  • 


Fig.  7;j.— Ovnm  of  the  mole  (copied 
from  Leydig).  a.  micleus ;  6, 
cell-body;  f,  thickened  capsule 
traversed  by  pores. 
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Fig.  74. — Coliimnar  cells  from  the 
small  intestine  of  the  rabbit,  a, 
side  view  of  cells  with  thickened 
raised  lids  traversed  by  pores ;  6, 
view  from  above,  in  which  the 
orifices  of  the  pores  appear  like 
dots. 


SO. 


It  had  long  been  known  tliat  the  free  surfaces  of  the  columnar  cells  in 
question  were  covered  w  ith  transparent  borders. 
These,  however,  were  held  to  be  the  optical 
expression  of  thickened  cell-membranes.  We 
now  know,  however,  beyond  doubt,  that  each 
cell  is  topped  by  a  kind  of  lid  as  it  were.  In 
this  fine  streaks  or  pore-canals  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  distinctly  recognised  (figs.  74  a,  75  b)  ;  seen 
from  above,  also,  the  cells  are  observed  to  be 
finely  dotted  (tig.  74  b).  At  times,  however, 
the  markings  on  the  borders  of  the  cells  are 
not  distinguishable,  or  only  very  indistinctly 
This  transparent  lid  may  be  loosened  from  the  surface  of  the  cells 

by  the  action  of  water  or 
pressure  ;  either  in  the 
form  of  one  continuous  band 
(figs.  74  a,  75  a),  or,  only 
specially  attached  to  each 
cell  (figs.  75  c-f).  Then 
again,  the  delicate  sub- 
stance of  the  lid,  composed 
of  some  unstable  albumin- 
ous matter,  splits  up  fre- 
quently on  imbibing  water, 
or  under  slight  pressure, 
into  a  number  of  rod- 
like  pieces,  which  may 
give  to  the  columnar  epi- 
thelial cells   in  question 


Fir.  75.— The  same  cells.  At  a,  the  border  is  loosened  by 
water  and  slight  pressure;  ft,  natural  condition;  c,  a  porticjn 
of  the  lid  destroyed;  d  e  f,  the  latter  is  resnlved  into  a 
number  of  rod-like  or  prismatic  pieces,  by  maceration  in 
water. 

very  much  the  appearance  of  ciliated  elements. 


§53. 

-Ihe  nature  of  this  cell-border  on  the  free  surface  of  the  columnar 
.pitheha  just  men  loned  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  layer  is 
produced  by  the  cell  itself,  and  not  deposited  on  its  membrane  from  with 

  out  m  some  way  or  other. 

But  many  other  formations  leave  us  less  cer- 
tain as  to  their  origin.  These  may  occur  lying 
beneath  cells,  or  again,  on  the  exterior  of  lar4 
collections  of  the  latter,  in  which  case  they  r°e- 
present  continuous  layers,  capsules,  sacs,  blind 
follicles,  tubes,  &c.,  formations  which  all  cor 


Fig.  76. — Diagram  of  a  mucous 
mibraji 
colutimai 


membiiiJie     covered     with  '     .      V""'  ^"'^"aiions    WniCll    all  COr- 

^-^i^Siarsl^:  tZ^l^'^'^'T^'''.  t^-"«Par.nt  appear- 


cells;  6  6,  interstitial  s;;r.     aUCe    and  iT        7^  V^^"^""*^''^  ^PP^^^" 

stance  between  their  lower  usually  in  their  insolubilitv  and  in 

ends',  cc,  transparent  layer;     Consisting  of  SOme  niatprial  olli^^  *       /'    .  -  i 

d.  fibrous  tissue  of  the    fipnl  ,.„fi    1  T       material  aihed  to,  if  not  iden- 

mucous  membrane.  ''^^'^^  Wltn  elastin. 

cells  which  cover  diffe,eLtl\":;„r„tr  LTt  ZboX  ft  ^^""'''"1 
layer  may  frequently  be  observed  wilh  vnrvl  i  ''^^y' transparent 
(fig.  76  CO).  This  'L  the  s^^i^^rS^  ,  f^^^^^^^ 
basement  LmbT^ne  of  the  Enc^lish  nvHt t.f  "^^"^*r«««  of  ^^^nle  or 
There  appear  in  like  manner  transpa  ent  la^^^^^^^^^  ^f'^ 
.ium,  clothing  the  anterior  and  po^t^r  LlleronSrrnt.'"  '''''''' 
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In  our  opinion,  the  latter  glass-like  subepithelial  strata  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cells  of  this  tissue,  they  are  more  probably  moditied  limiting 
layers  of  the  connective  tissue  of  cornea  and  mucosa. 


Fig.  77. — Glands  from  the  large  intestine  Fig.  78. — Follicle  from  the  large  intestine  of  the 

of  the  rabbit;  one  folUcle  with  cells  guinea-pig.    Gland  at  a,  with  Mcmbrana  pro- 

and  four  glands,  of  which  only  the  pria  partially  visible ;  at  b,  the  contents  have 

Membrana  propria  has  remained  com-  escaped  through  a  slit  in  the  latter  membrane, 
pletely  stripped  of  cells. 


As  we  have  just  remarked,  there  occur,  enveloping  certain  groups  of 
cells,  homogeneous  layers,  constituting,  especially  among  the  glandular 
structures,  what  is  known  as  the 
Membrana  propria,  i.e.,  a  trans- 
parent tunic  investing  the  gland 
and  determining  its  shape,  as 
Avell  as  that  of  its  several  parts, 
and  on  this  account  of  much  im- 
portance. Of  these  membranes 
are  formed  the  vast  multitude 
of  follicular  glands,  having  the 
shape  of  long  narrow  pouches 
(figs.  77,  78  a),  whilst  in  the  no 
less  widely  distributed  group  of 
racemose  glands  the  latter  are 
replaced  by  numbers  of  flask- 
shaped  saccules  packed  closely 
together  (fig.  79). 

But  also  around  aggregations 
of  embryonic  cells,  destined 
later  on  to  become  definite 
structures,  similar  transparent 

envelopes  are  to  be  found,  as,  79.— a  himian  racemose  gland  (Brunner's)  with 

r       ■     ,  1    J.U  T  saccules  of  the  Membrana  propria. 

lor  instance,  around  the  rudi-  ^ 
mentary  human  hair,  as  pointed  out  by  Koelliker  (fig.  80). 

Such  homogenous  membranes  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  produced 
by  the  solidilication  of  a  secretiou  from  the  cells  themselves, — a  theory 
which  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  the  fact  of  the  separation  of  the  trans- 
parent envelope  from  the  cells  by  which  it  is  formed,  nor  that  it  outlasts 
the  elements  from  which  it  has  had  its  origin.  It  is,  howevei',  difficult  to 
explain  why  in  an  aggregation  of  cells  identically  the  same,  only  those 
situated  externally  should  possess  the  power  of  generating  such  a  seor-s- 
tioii. 
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Fig.  80. — Rudiments  of  a  hair  from  a  human 
embryo  sixteen  weeks  old.  a  6,  ciiticular 
layers ;  m  m.  cells  of  the  rudimentary  hair ; 
6,  transparent  layer  enveloping  the  latter. 


Fig.  81. — Simple  flattened  epithe- 
lium: a,  from  a  serous  mem- 
brane; b,  from  the  lining  of 
blood-vessels. 


In  fact,  close  observation  teaches  here  also  that  the  structures  in  ques- 
tion are  merely  modified,  limiting  layers 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  cutis.  And 
although,  in  most  glandular  organs  this 
may  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  indepen- 
dence as  allows  of  its  isolation,  still  there 
are  other  glands  destitute  of  such  a  niem- 
brana  propria,  and  in  which  the  groups 
of  cells  are  simply  embedded  in  a  pit  in 
the  mucous  tissue,  bounded  by  homo- 
geneous transparent  connective  sub- 
stance. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  in- 
troduces us  to  a  doctrine  in  histology  originating  with  Schwann,  which 
for  a  long  time  exercised  great  influence  over  tlie  progress  of  development 
of  the  science,  and  regulated  the  views  regarding  the  formation  of  cells. 

We  refer  to  his  theories  respecting  "cytoblas- 
tema,"  or  the  "  ground-substance "  of  tissues, 
which,  when  occurring  between  cellular  ele- 
ments is  known  as  "intercellular  substance." 

If  Ave  direct  our  attention  to  portions  of  the 
body  consisting  mainly  of  cells,  we  frequently 
find  the  latter  so  closely  crowded  together  that 
they  come  into  immediate  contact  one  with  the 
other,  so  that  at  first  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
matter  lying  between  them  which  holds  them 
together,  and  to  which  the  name  of  tissue-cpjnent 
may  be  given.    This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  some  of  the  epithelia, 
such  as  the  flattened  species,  which  line  the  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  serous  cavities  and  blood-vessels 
(fig.  81). 

Again,  layers  of  cells  are  to  be  found  in  which 
a  connecting  medium  is  apparent-  between  the 
several  elements  of  the  tissue,  though  perhaps  only 
in  small  quantity,  as,  for  instance,  in  columnar 
epithelium  already  mentioned  (fig.  82). 
When  the  cells  of  a  simple  tissue  become  more  widely  separated  on  the 
other  hand,  the  intercellular  substance  in- 
creases more  and  more  in  amount,  and  com- 
mences to  determine  the  consistence  of  the 
whole  tissue.    Cartilage  supplies  us  with  per- 
haps the  best  example  of  this  (fig.  83). 

This  intercellular  substance  is  of  many 
kinds,  both  as  to  appearance  and  composition. 
Thus  we  meet  with  it,  for  instance,  perfectly 
transparent— its  most  usual  form— without 
granules,  &c.,  as  between  the  cells  of  epithe- 
lium. In  many  species  of  cartilage  it  is  milky 
white;  in  others  finely  streaked  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

Another  kind  of  cartilage,  known  as  the  "  elastic  "  or  "  yellow  "  presents 
a  most  peculiar  appearance  :  in  it  the  intercellular  matte4  made-up  of  J 
tangle  of  irregularly  interlacing  bands  and  fibres  (fi-  84)  ^ 


Fig.  82. — Columnar  cells  with 
intercellular  substance,  b  0. 


Fig.  83.— Cartilage  cells  of  various 
forms  with  homogeneous  intercel- 
lular substance  (diagrammatic). 
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Kig.  84. — Fibro-reticular  cartilage 
from  the  human  epiglottis. 


Chemically,  intercellular  substance  may  either  appear  as  a  fluid  con- 
taining albuminous  matters  in  solution  (blood,  lymph),  or  as  a  jelly  com- 
posed of  gelatinised  protein  compounds  (many 
foetal  tissues),  or  as  coagulated  metamorphosed 
albuminous  substances  (epidermis,  nails),  or  as 
glutin-yielding  tissue,  such  as  chondrin  (in  per- 
manent cartilage),  or  finally  as  elastic  material 
(in  elastic  or  yellow  cartilage). 

Now,  by  Sdtwann  this  intercellular  substance 
was  regarded  as  the  primary  structure  in  which 
he  supposed  the  cells  subsequently  to  take  their 
origin, — a  view  which  was  favoured  for  a  very 
long  time  by  the  greater  number  of  histologists. 
The  fact,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fcKtal  life  no  intercellular 
substance  is  found  between  the  cells  of  growing  tissue,  seems  to  point  to 
another  conclusion  (especially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  present-day 
science),  namely,  that  the  matrix  is  a  product  of  the  secretion  of  the  cell 
itself,  or  a  metamorphosed  peripheral  portion  of  the  cell-body,  the  con- 
tribution of  each  element  fusing,  of  course,  into  the  common  mass. 

And,  indeed,  there  are  appearances  in  cartilage  which  admit  of  no  other 
explanation.  Thus,  we  not  unfrequently  remark  that  the  peripheral 
capsular  layers  surrounding  the  cells  like  a  halo,  blend  into  the  adjacent 
intercellular  substance  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcatiotL  But  the 
appearances  presented  by  sections  of  cartilage  which 
have  been  treated  with  certain  reagents  are  of  far 
greater  importance  even  (fig.  85).  Here  the  ap- 
parently homogenous  matrix  of  fig.  83,  for  instance, 
is  resolved  into  systems  of  thick  capsules,  wliich  en- 
circle the  various  cartilage  cells,  or  groups  of  the 
latter  touching  each  other  at  their  circumference. 
We  shall  refer  to  this  again  further  on. 

But  if  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle  be  numbered 
among  the  tissues  of  the  body — which  may  be  rea- 
sonably done — their  fluid  intercellular  substance  is 
certainly  of  other  origin,  i.e,  not  produced  by  the 
corpuscles.  The  cellular  elements  of  lymph  have  rather  wandered 
actively  out  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  part,  and  have  been  partly  carried 
out  with  the  currents  of  the  fluid,  just  as  a  stream  may  sweep  away  por- 
tions of  its  banks,  and  transport  them  to  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

§54. 

In  a  former  section  we  have  already  considered  the  question,  how  far 
the  growth  of  parts  depends  upon  a  simple  enlargement  of  cells  already 
present,  and  how  far  upon  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  which  the  part  is  composed.  "We  have  seen  that  the  last- 
named  mode  of  growth  is  the  rule:  cellular  structures  increasing  in 
volume,  usually  show  a  multiplication  of  their  elements.  The  cell,  like 
all  organic  formations,  is  a  transient  structure,  and  in  all  probability 
invariably  endowed  with  a  term  of  existence  far  shorter  than  that  of  the 
body  generally,  and  which  may  be  named  in  many  cases  exceedingly 
brief  when  compared  with  the  latter.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  it 
must  either  possess  the  capability  of  proliferation, — of  reproducing  similar 
structures  to  itself,  of  generating  a  progeny, — or  whole  families  of  ce'ls 
7 


FiR.  85. — Thyroid  cartilage 
of  the  pig  treated  with 
bichromate  of  potash  and 
nitric  acid. 
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must  be  produced  independently  of  those  originally  present  by  a  species 
of  spontaneous  generation  in  the  tissues  themselves. 

That  animal  cells  really  possess  the  property  in  question,  is  indicated 
by  the  processes  of  segmentation  which  have  been  long  known  to  take 
place  in  them,  to  Avhich  attention  was  directed  many  years  ago  by  Eemak, 
and  which  have  since  then  been  observed  over  and  over  again. 

Division  of  cells  appears  invariably  to  depend  upon  the  vital  contrac- 
tility of  their  protoplasm,  and  to  be  an  impossibility  so  soon  as  the  cell- 
body  becomes  transformed  into  other  substances.  It  is,  therefore,  essenti- 
ally a  vital  property  of  young  cells.  The  process  of  segmentation  may 
either  take  place  in  cells  destitute  of  membranes,  or  in  those  contained 
within  capsules.  Owing  to  this  the  occurrence  is  variously  modified. 
When  the  division  takes  place  in  membraneless  elements,  the  whole 
structure  is  constricted  until  separation  into  two  halves  occurs;  Avhile  in 
those  which  possess  an  envelope  or  capsule,  the  latter  remains  unaffected 
by  the  process  which  divides  the  cell  within  it.  The  last  variety  is 
known  as  "endogenous  multiplication  or  cell  growth." 

1.  Division  of  naked  cells,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  free  segmentation, 
can  be  observed  accurately  in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  young 
mammalian  animals  and  embryonic  birds.  In 
the  first  (fig.  86)  we  usually  find  a  round  nucleus 
(a)  in  a  spheroidal  cell.  When  segmentation  is 
about  to  take  place,  the  former  becomes  some- 
what elongated,  and  is  shortly  after  observed  to 
be  marked  by  a  slight  transverse  constriction, 
the  whole  cell  assuming  at  the  same  time  an 
oval  form  {h).  This  transverse  furrow  on  the 
nucleus  then  deepens  more  and  more  until  the 
latter  is  finally  divided  into  two  pieces  (c), 
Avhich  at  first  lie  very  close  together,  indicating 
their  origin,  but  soon  begin  to  separate  from 
one  another  (d).  On  this  the  body  of  the  cell 
undergoes  the  same  constriction  (commencing 
either  at  one  side,  or  regularly  all  round),  which 

.  A  \A  ^  f,\  T  f^""^^^  '^^^l  ^«  assume  a  form  likened  at  times 
to  a  double  loaf  (e).  Later  on  there  only  exists  a  narrow  band  of  con- 
nection between  the  two  portions  of  the  body  (/),  which  is  finally  com- 
pletely severed,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  two  cells.  By  subsequent 
growth  these  rapidly  attain  the  typical  dimensions  of  such  efeme'r  In 
the  embryonic  chick  an  easily  obtainable  object,  the  nucleoli  may  be 

~ ^         nnclpnf  Tl"  '^^  within  the 

nucleus.  This  fact  has  been  improperly  denied  by  some 
in  connection  with  embryonic  blood  (Billroth) 

but  the  process  of  segmentation  does  not  alwavs  occur 
with  the  regularity  of  the  example  just  cited.    Thus  L 

sth7r^rn;r/\'"^^        -  ---"s  ^ 

SUCH  a  manner  as  to  produce  from  a  sin-le  coroAcle 
(fig.  87).  piocess  is  similar  to  that  of  simple  cleaving 

Those  very  remarkable  formations  known  i<5  "  mn^f     n  »  /-n- 
len)  (fig.  64,  p.  72)  are  produced  by  StiplLtion  of  th  (^/^-^^"^.f 
out  corresponding  segmentations  of  the  body 


Fig.  86.— Blood-corpuscles  from  a 
young  deer  embryo,  a  a  a, 
spheroidal  cells ;  b-f,  segmenta- 
tion of  the  same. 


Fig.  87.— A  cell  from 
the  frog  undergo- 
ing segmentation 
into  three  portions 
(after  Remak). 
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§55. 

2.  Passing  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  segmentation  in  cells 
endowed  with  a  wall  or  capsule,  we  find  perhaps  the  hest  example  in 
the  cellular  elements  of  cartilage.  Endogenous  growth  in  the  cells  in 
question  does  not  take  place  with  the  same  simplicity  as  in  the  process 
just  referred  to,  and  is  a  phenomenon  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet 
fully  known;  so  that  in  the  following  description  much  that  is  hypothe- 
tical must  be  advanced  to  supply  points  upon  which  we  possess  no  certain 
information  yet  (fig.  88). 

The  nuclei  of  naked  cells  enveloped  in  secondary  capsules  (b)  are  found 
at  first  to  possess  a  single  nucleolus  (1).  On  the  commencement  of  the 
process  of  division  this  "becomes  double  (2);  upon  which  a  transverse 
furrow  may  be  recognised  in  the  nucleus  (3);  by  the  deepening  of  this 
furrow  the  latter  is  eventually  divided  into  two  segments  (4);  which 
then  recede  from  one  another,  thus  initiating  the  constriction  of  the  cell- 
body  (5) ;  on  the  completion  of  the  latter  act  (6),  two  perfectly  distinct 
cells  (7)  are  found  within  the  capsule,  which  has  remained  throughout 
entirely  passive.  These  new  elements  are  known  as  "  daughter  cells," 
while  the  original  cell,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  capsular  membrane 
of  the  same,  has  received  the  inappropriate  name  of  "  mother  cell,"  or 
parent  cell. 

Now,  if  this  sketch  be  correct,  the  only  difference  existing  between  the 
simple  division  described  at  (1),  and  the  latter,  consists  in  the  presence 
of  a  capsule,  so  that  in  a  blood-corpuscle  of  a  mammalian  embryo,  if  we 
imagine  it  endowed  with  an  envelope,  we  have  precisely  the  same  plan  of 
segmentation  as  that  of  cartilage  colls. 

But  the  division  of  the  latter  does  not  by  any  means  always  stop  here  ; 
in  both  daughter  cells  the 
same  process  of  segmentation 
may  be  repeated  until  the 
capsule  includes  four  of  them 
(8),  around  which  capsular 
formations  are  eventually  de- 
veloped (e).  So  by  a  repe- 
tition over  and  over  again  of 
the  same  acts,  whole  genera- 
tions of  new  cells  may  be 
produced  within  a  common 
capsule  (9). 

On  the  fusion  of  this 
envelope  of  the  parent  cell 
with  the  surrounding  in- 
tercellular substance,  the 
daughter  cells  may  eventually 

annear    to    lie    free    in    the     Fig.  88.— Plan  of  dividing  cartilage  cells,  a,  Dody  of  cells; 

-ni.     ly  11  t-i         6,  capsules ;  c.  nuclei ;  cf,  endogenous  cells ;  e,  subsequent 

matrix.     Jrart  of  the  cartll-        formation  of  capsules  aiound  the  latter. 

age  cells  which  have  multi- 
plied on  the  above  plan  assume  an  apparently  free  condition  in  this 
way.    Others  again  remain  permanently  enclosed  in  the  parent  capsule. 

The  ovum,  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  presents  to  us  a  similar 
process  of  cell-division,  of  the  utmost  anatomical  and  physiological  moment, 
known  as  y elk-segmentation  (fig.  89).    The  mode  in  which  this  takes 
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Fig.  S9. — Segmentation  of  the  mammalian  ovum  (half- 
diagrammatic).  1,  Yelk  cleft  in  two ;  2,  further  subdivided 
into  four  spherules  (cells;  with  nuclei ;  3,  a  large  number 
of  nucleated  cells;  4,  o  b,  separate -corpuscles. 


place  in  the  mammalia  is,  unfortunately,  not  yet  '^^"^I'^f^^f^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
tained  The  primordial  nucleus  of  the  ovum,  however,  known  as  the 
uuut-u.    J.UC  1  germinal  vesicle,  seems  first 

to  disappear  ;  after  this  two 
transparent  spots  are  seen, 
two  new  nuclei,  and  around 
each,  half  of  the  cell-body  or 
yelk,  by  which  name  the  latter 
is  known  here  (1).  By  further 
subdivision,  four  cells  are 
formed  from  these  two  seg- 
ments (2) ;  and  from  these 
again  eight,  and  so  on,  until 
finally,  in  consequence  of  re- 
peated segmentation,  the  cap- 
sule of  the  ovum  contains  a 
multitude  of  small  nucleated 
cells  (3,  4).  From  the  latter 
the  first  rudiments  of  the 
embryonic  body  are  formed  : 
from  them  spring  all  normal 
and  pathological  form-ele- 
ments ;  they  are  the  most 
important  and  highly  destined 
cells  in  the  whole  system. 
Throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom  this  segmentation  of  cells  is 
observed  in  the  ovum.  Those  cases  are  particularly  instructive  in  which 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  egg  (germinal  vesicle)  (seen  among  some  low 
groups  of  animals)  is  found  to  remain,  and  in  Avhich  the  phenomena  of 
segmentation  may  then  be  followed  up  with  the  greatest  ease  on  the 
nuclei  with  distinct  nucleoli,  which  have  taken  their  origin  from  it.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  further  research  may  lead  to  the  same  results  in  regard 
to  the  mammalian  egg,  and  thus  rid  the  theories  of  yelk-segmentation  of 
many  contradictions  and  difficulties  which  at  present  olfer  such  unpleasant 
obstacles  to  true  progress; 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  the  process  of  segmentation,  science  is  not 
yet  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
ho  wever,  that  the  vital  contractility  of  the  cell-body  plays  an  important 
part  in  it ;  for  only  in  young  elements,  i.e.,  containing  protoplasm,  do  we 
observe  the  process  of  multiplication  to  take  place.  Were  it  the  case  that 
both  cell  and  nucleus  were  always  similarly  affected  by  the  act,  Ave  might 
suppose  the  latter  to  be  simply  divided  passively  by  the  constriction'^  of 
the  protoplasm.  But  this  is  contraindicated  by  the  occurrence  of  two 
nucleoli  in  a  still  simple  nucleus,  as  also  of  two  nuclei  widely  separated 
fpom  one  another  in  a  cell-body  which  has  as  yet  undergone  no  chancre 
(fig.  86  c).  ° 
One  fact,  adduced  from  extended  observation,  is  of  great  importance, 
name  y,  that  the  whole  process  of  division  may  be,  and  usuallv  is,  corn- 
completed  very  rapidly,  probably  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  This 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  enormous  proliferation  of  cells  which  we  not 
unfrequently  meet  with  in  pathological  processes.  It  also  explains  the 
fact  that  cells  engaged  m  the  act  of  segmentation  are  comparatively  rarely 
met  with,  even  where  the  liveliest  plastic  processes  are  going  on  in  an  organ 
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§  56. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  in  the  two  processes  of  segmentation 
of  animal  cells  just  described,  the  entire  act  of 
multiplication  of  the  elementary  parts  in  question 
is  contained,  or  whether  the  cell  may  not  produce 
similar  elements  in  other  ways. 

A  kind  of  gemmation  has  been  observed  on  the 
nuclei  of  both  normal  and  pathological  cells.  This 
was  found  years  ago,  by  Koeiliker,  to  take  place  in  the 
large  colourless  cells  of  the  spleen  of  young  mammals 
(fig.  90).  In  these,  from  three  to  live  or  more  nuclei  may  be  recognised 
clinging  together,  displaying  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  process  of 


Fig.  90. — Colourless  blood- 
cells  from  the  spleen  of  a 
kitten. 


Fig.  91. — Supposed  formntion  of  pus-cor- 
piisck's  in  the  interior  of  t  pitlielial  cells, 
from  the  human  and  mammalian  body. 
a,  simple  columnar  cell  from  the 
human  biliary  duct;  6,  another  with 
two  pus-corpuscles;  f,  with  4,  and  J, 
with  many  of  the  latter;  e,  the  latter 
isolated;  /,  a  ciliated  cell  from  the 
human  respiratory  apparatus,  contain- 
ing one  pus-corpuscle  ;  and  (^r),  a  flat- 
tened epithelial  cell  from  the  human 
bladder,  with  a  large  number  of  the 
same. 


Fig.  92. — Psorospermia  in  the  interior 
of  epithelial  cells  from  the  small  intes- 
tine of  the  rabbit.  1,  Simple  epithelial 
cell ;  2  and  3,  nuclear  multiplication  ; 
4  and  5,  columnar  elements  with  single 
psorospermia  cells;  6,  with  two;  7, 
with  a  large  contained  body  ;  8,  with 
two,  without  the  cell  nucleus;  9,  divi- 
sion of  contained  body ;  10  and  11, 
cells  with  perfect  psorospermia  (the 
latter  are  marked  by  6,  the  cell  nuclei 
by  a). 


division  in  the  nucleus.  I  have  myself  observed  something  similar  in 
modified  columnar  epithelium  from  the  small  intestine  of  the  rabbit 
(fig.  92,  3). 

Gemmation,  as  a  mode  of  multiplication  of  whole  cells,  has  not  yet  been 
met  with  in  the  human  body  or  that  of  the  higher  animals. 

Of  late  j'-ears  another  remarkable  process,  apparently  of  cell  formation, 
has  been  observed,  in  which  the  proto-plasm  of  the  original  cell  becomes 
transformed  into  one  or  more  new  cells,  possessing  completely  different 
characters  from  the  cell-body  from  which  theyhave  had  their  origin. 

It  is  thus  that  pus-corpuscles  are  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the  interior 
of  different  epithelial  cells  of  the  human  body  under  inflammatory  condi- 
tions {Remak,  Buhl,  Eherth,  and  others). 

Fig.  91  will  give  some  idea  of  the  case  in  point.  Here  we  have  ordi- 
nary "columnar  cells  (a)  containing  two  {b)  or  four  (c)  pus-corpuscles,  the 
regular  nuclei  remaining  visible.    Such  cells  may  also  be  encountered  in- 
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eluding  a  still  larger  number  of  pus-corpuscles,  and  altered  in  their  shapo 
ou  that  account  {d). 

On  being  liberated  from  the  cells  in  which  they  have  been  contained, 
these  structures  display  all  the  characters  of  pus-corpuscles  (e).  But  even 
in  ciliated  cells,  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  these  pus-cells  may  be  found  (/),  as  also  in  the  flattened 
epithelium  of  the  bladder  {g).  Such  things  are,  however,  capable  of 
another  explanation.  Pus-corpuscles,  elements  whose  vital  contractility 
is  beyond  a  doubt  (§  49),  may  have  wandered  into  the  epithelial  cells 
from  without.  Such  an  immigration  of  strange  elements  has  been  proved 
to  take  place  recently  into  the  cells  of  some  morbid  growths  (Steudener). 

The  same  appearances  are  presented  farther  by  psorospermia,  peculiarly 
puzzling  single-celled  structures,  which  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
bile-ducts  and  intestinal  canal  of  rabbits,  and  which  are  looked  upon  as 
parasitic  organisms  (hg.  92). 

§  57. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  reproduction  or  proliferation  of  animal  cells, 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  endogenous  growth  has  been  long  known, 
although  its  details  have  been  variously  interpreted.  But  it  is  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  segmentation  has  been  generally  recognised,  and 
mainly  so  through  the  numerous  proofs  adduced  by  two  observers,  Remak 
and  Virchow — the  first  from  the  wide  field  of  embryology,  the  latter  from 
pathology.  From  them  emanated  a  contradiction  of  a  doctrine  put  forward 
by  Sch  wann,  which  influenced  for  a  long  time  all  our  views  in  regard  to 
histogenesis  ;  and  the  opposition  soon  became  so  Avidely  supported  as  com- 
pletely to  throw  ScJmaym's  theory  into  the  shade. 

According  to  t"h'e  latter,  animal  cells  are  formed  free,  that  is,  indepen- 
dently of  any  previously  existing.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  either  in  those 
cells  already  present  or  between  them,  a  structureless  substance,  the  cell- 
contents  or  intercellular  substance  ;  this  matter  (cytoblastema)  possesses  in 
itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  its  chemical  constitution  and 
degree  of  vitality,  the  power  of  giving  rise  to  new  cells.  )  The  genesis 
of  cells  represents  in  organic  nature  what  crystallization  does  in  inorganic." 

In  the  first  place,  says  Schwann,  there  springs  up  in  this  cyto- 
blastema a  minute  corpuscle,  namely,  the  nucleolus,  and  owing  to  the 
attraction  of  this  body  for  surrounding  molecules  of  matter,  layers°of  these 
are  precipitated,  as  it  were,  around  it,  giving  rise  to  the  nucleus.  By  a 
repetition  of  the  process,  a  second  layer  is  deposited  upon  the  latter, 
which,  though  diff"ering  from  the  surrounding  medium,  is  not  yet  sharply 
defined,  but  becomes  so  later.  This  deposit,  hardening  externally,  forms 
the  substance  and  Avail  of  the  cell.  At  the  commencement  the' newly 
formed  envelope  lies  closely  round  the  nucleus— the  cavity  of  the  cell 
and  with  it  the  entire  structure,  being  still  small,  but  the  wall  increases 
subsequently  in  size,  and  the  whole  obtains  finally  its  specific  contents 

To  this  was  added  later  another  theory,  according  to  which  the  nucleus 
of  certain  cells  is  enclosed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  future  specific 
contents,  and  then  only,  around  this  mass,  containin^r  in  its  interior 
the  nucleus  (the  so-called  ''enveloping  sphere"),  is  formed  a  wall  by 
solidification  of  part  of  the  deposit,  which  brings  the  whole  structure  to 
completion. 

For  many  years  these  two  modes  of  origin  of  the  animal  cell  appeared 
to  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  sole  differences  of  opinion  which 
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existed  were  as  to  tlie  prevalenco  of  one  or  other  of  them.  The  occurrence 
of  free  nuclei  was  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  pre-existence  of 
these  structures,  although  all  were  obliged  to  admit  that  they  might  have 
been  liberated  by  destruction  of  the  body  of  the  cell.  And,  indeed,  the 
occurrence  of  cells  in  such  fluids  as  lymph,  mucus,  and  pus,  appeared  to 
be  capable  of  most  plausible  explanation  by  means  of  this  theory  of  free 
origin;  and  proliferation  of  already  existing  cells,  which  could  not  rightly 
be  denied,  was  yet  regarded  as  exceptional.  'Tis  true  that  this  spontaneous 
generation  (Urzeugung)  of  animal  as  compared  with  vegetable  cells,  which 
spring  from  others  already  in  existence,  presents  a  strange  contrast  be- 
tween the  construction  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  systems.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rapid  development  of  pathological  histology  based  on 
ScMvann's  work,  seemed  to  give  Aveight  to  the  theoretical  views  of  this 
talented  man  in  this  department  also.  The  organisation  of  exudations, 
the  formation  of  tumours,  &c.,  were  interpreted  in  this  manner,  to  the 
support  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  origin. 

On  Rcmuk's  demonstrating  in  a  most  elaborate  manner  that  no  sponta- 
neous formation  of  cells  takes  place  in  the  embryos  of  mammalia,  but  that 
all  new  elements  have  their  origin  solely  from  division  of  previously  exist- 
ing ones,  this  theory  of  the  generatio  cequivoca  of  animal  cells  became 
untenable,  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  embryonic  body  at  least. 
'Great  exertions  were  also  made  by  Virchoiv  to  prove  that  for  the  growth 
^of  pathological  tissues  also  (a  far  more  difficult  and  obscure  subject), 
spontaneous  generation  of  the  cell  need  not  exist;  and  giving  up  all  earlier 
theoretical  conclusions,  he  conducted  his  case  with  the  happiest  results.^ 
A  review,  likewise,  of  the  earlier  investigations  touching  the  cellular 
tissues  of  the  healthy  mature  body,  showed  likewise  a  scarcity  of  free 
nuclei  at  those  points  where  cells  were  being  formed  anew,  and  led  to 
another  easy  interpretation,  also,  of  the  existence  of  cells  without  mem- 
branes. And  now  that  earnest  search  began  to  be  made  for  those  already 
mentioned  examples  of  cell  multiplication  which  had  been  up  till  then  so 
rarely  met  Avith,  they  were  found  to  exist  in  far  greater  number  than  was 
at  lirst  supposed. 

This,  then,  may  be  regarded  a  turning-point  in  histological  science. 
Histologists,  as  a  rule,  have  noAv  abandoned  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
cells  without  parents,  accepting  in  its  stead  that  of  formation  alone  from 
others  previously  existing, — though,  indeed,  still  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
light  of  an  article  of  scientific  faith,  it  must  be  confessed.  The  proof, 
namely,  that  spontaneous  generation  of  cells  in  the  system  does  not 
exist,  is  not  even  in  the  present  day  capable  of  being  established  by 
facts.  And,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  we  never  shall  bo  able  to  adduce 
proof  that  such  spontaneous  generation  does  not  take  place  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  more  inaccessible  tissues  of  the  living  body. 

And  now  at  the  present  moment,  remembering  the  former  state  of 
science,  and  how  for  decades  these  theories  of  Schwann  were  clung  to 
generally,  and  with  an  amount  even  of  wantonness,  we  would  inculcate 
caution.  And  though  everything  now  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  spontaneous  generation  of  animal  cells  does  not  take  place,  neverthe- 
less, it  seems  desirarble,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  old  view  should  still 
have  its  defenders  as  well  as  the  new  its  opponents.  Thus  will  science 
be  compelled  to  put  forth  all  her  energies  for  the  accumulation  of  that  so 
indispensable  material  "facts,"  in  order  to  set  her  dogmas  upon  a  firm 
foundation,  and  histology  can  only  gain  by  it. 
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Fig.  93. — Detached  cells  of  epider- 
mis fiom  the  liuman  skin. 


§58. 

Now,  as  to  the  decay  of  animal  cells,  we  find  their  destinies  to  be  very 

various.  .  i     •    n  -i. 

Firstly,  the  existence  of  a  cell  may  terminate  purely  mechanically;  it 
may^be  rubbed  or  peeled  off  from  its  bed.  Thus  we  see  the  superficial 
scale-like  cells  of  the  epidermis  becoming  dry  and  hard,  and  losing  their 
nuclei;  at  the  same  time  that  their  previously  secure  connections,  by  means 
of  a  cementing  substance,  become  loosened,  allowing  of  their  easy  separa- 
tion. The  same  is  the  case,  also,  with  the  nucleated  surface  cells  of 
certain  laminated  epithelia  of  mucous  membranes,  as,  for  instance,  of 
those  of  the  mouth.  Sucli  a  separation  also  takes  place  from  some  of  the 
more  simple  or  even  single-layered  epithelial  coatings,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Thus  mucus  carries  off  some 
of  the  cells  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced. 

This  mode  of  destruction,  however,  is  the  most  rare,  the  cell  passing  on 
more  frequently  through  changes  in  its  con- 
sistence and  composition  to  decay. 

The  most  usual  way,  probably,  in  which 
cells  are  destroyed,  is  that  of  solution  of  their 
bodies,  and  in  the  case  of  those  possessing 
membranes,  rupture  of  the  latter,  with  escape 
of  the  contents,  and  eventual  liquefaction  of 
the  nucleus,  if  such  have  been  present.  In 
this  manner  it  is  that  blood-corpuscles  are 
supposed  to  disappear,  as  also  the  cells  which  clothe  the  cavities  of 
glands,  and  those  in  which  spermatozoa  are  developed.  Digested  in 
the  slightly  alkaline  fluids  of  the  system,  the  matter  of  which  the 
dying  cell  is  composed  is  often  transformed  into  a  substance  resembling 
if  not  identical  with  mucus.  These  occurrences,  taking  place  in  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  cell,  are  of  interest  from  another  point  of  view, 

namely,  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  misinterpreted  by  the  adherents  of 
the  older  theorists,  who  reversed  the  order 
of  things  to  the  support  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar view. 

We  occasionally  meet  among  the  more 
delicate  epithelia  with  both  modes  of  de- 
cay side  by  side.  Thus,  of  those  cells  of 
the  intestine  covered  by  a  thickened  border, 
some  are  cast  off,  whilst  others  first  undergo 
decomposition  with  solution  of  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  membrane  of  the  cell  and  escape  of  the  contents  (fig.  94,  a). 

Another  change  to  which  the  body  of  the  cell  is  liable,  is  into  colloid 
matter,  a  much  more  stable  substance  than  mucin,  which,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  latter,  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  The  connective 
tissue  cells  of  the  plexus  cJioroidn,  and  the  cellular  elements  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  are  specially  subject  to  this  degeneration. 

But,  again,  through  far  different  chemical  transformations,  so  to  speak, 
can  the  cell  meet  the  destiny  of  all  organic  things,  its  dissolution  being 
at  the  same  time  hastened.  There  are  usually  two  kinds  of  deposits  of 
foreign  matter  to  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  cells,  which  may  make  the  latter 
incapable  of  further  existence,  and,  curiously  enough,  of  substances  widely 


Fiff.  94.— Cylinder  epithelium  from  the 
human  intestinal  villi  (after  Sckuhze). 
b.  normal  cell ;  a,  anotlier  in  process  of 
transformation  into  mucus. 
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distributed  throughout  the  system,  and  which  constitute  the  normal 
contents  of  the  cells  of  other  tissues.  These  are  (1),  neutral  fats,  deposits 
of  which,  for  instance,  cause  the  destruction  of  nume- 
rous cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary  (fig.  95,  a). 
The  same*  eftcct  is  produced  by  these  fats  on  the 
gland  cells  of  the  mamma  during  secretion;  (2),  by  salts 
of  calcium  (phosphates  and  carbonates)  in  the  process 
which  is  termed  calcification.  We  meet  the  latter  very 
frequently  in  the  cells  of  many  cartilages.  Inhaled 
molecules  of  charcoal  may  also  accelerate  the  decay 
of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  lungs. 

It  belongs  to  the  province  of  pathological  histo- 
logy to  show  that  the  same  modes  of  decay  are  largely 
met  with  in  the  pathological  processes  of  the  system, 
namely,  those  of  mucous  and  colloid  metamorphosis,  of  fatty  and  cal- 
careous degeneration ;  likewise  that  forms  of  degeneration  appear  in 
diseased  states  of  the  tissues  which  do  not  exist  in  the  normal ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  amyloid  (§  21),  and  the  peculiar  withering  of  cells  in  tuber- 
culisation. 

B.  The  Origin  of  the  Remaining  Elements  of  Tissue. 

§59. 

Now,  it  is  from  these  cells  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  the 
substance  to  be  found  between  them,  that  the  remaining  elementary  parts 
of  the  animal  body  take  their  rise. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  possible 
everywhere  to  define  sharply  between  cells  and  many  other  elementary 
parts.  Though  we  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that 
a  large  number  of  tlie  various  cells  preserve  their  cell- 
nature  unchanged,  or  with  but  slight  modifications,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  their  existence,  still  Ave  have 
also  become  acquainted  with  some  very  striking  transfor- 
mations in  their  bodies,  owing  to  which  they  may  assume 
the  most  anomalous  forms.  To  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  fibre-cells  which  make  up  the  unstriped  muscle  of  the 
human  body  and  of  all  vertebrates.  Here  the  cell  has  be- 
come a  fusiform  fibre  owing  to  its  unsymmetrical  growth, 
and  the  nucleus  also,  though  to  a  minor  extent,  has  taken 
part  in  the  process  of  elongation.  While  in  this  example 
of  increase  in  the  length  of  the  cell  the  nucleus  has  also   ^  _  , 

1       Ml    •         1  ■     -1  1  •      Fig.  9G.  —  Contrac- 

become  elongated,  still,  m  other  similar  enlargements,  it     tiie  fibre-ceUs. 
may  preserve  its  originally  oval  shape.    This  is  the  case 
in  those  long  transparent  cylinders  consisting  of  globuline,  which  form  the 
fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  structures  multiplication  of  the  nucleus  may 
accompany  excessive  elongation  of  animal  cells  to  form  tissue  elements. 
This  may  be  observed  in-  a  very  abundant  tissue  of  the  body,  namely, 
in  striped  muscle. 

The  elements  of  the  latter  are  long  cylindrical  fibres  (fig.  97, 1),  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  which  possess   certain  contents  (2,  «)  enclosed  within  a 


Fig.  95. — Modes  of  de- 
generation of  animal 
cells,  a,  cells  of  the 
Graafian  follicle  fiUed 
with  fat;  6,  epithelial 
elements  of  pulmonary 
alveoli,  replete  with 
pigment. 
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Structureless  sheath.  This  contained  substance  is  seen,  J'^^la  varying  de- 
grees of  distinctness  in  different  cases,  to  be  marked  by  f  "^.^^"Situd"  a 
lines  combined  ^vith  transverse  striation,  and  to  be  ^^^udded  with  nucle 
{d  d)  at  short  intervals ;  these  nuclei  are  surrounded  each  with  a  small 
amount  of  protoplasm. 


Fig  97.— 1.  Fibre  of  striped  muscle  split  up  into  Fig.  98.— Stages  of  development  In  t  he  for- 

primitive  fibiillse,  a;  more  distinctly  striped  mative  ceU  of  the  striped  muscle  fibre  of 

at  6;  longitudinal  lines  more  visible  at  c;  the  frog.    (After /Jmai.) 

nuclei,  d<J.  2.  A  fibre,  b  b;  torn  through,  with 
empty  sheath  partially  separated,  a.  (Copied 
from  Bowman). 

Lehert's  and  Eemak's,  as  well  as  more  recent  investigations,  have  shown 
that  each  of  these  fibres  has  its  origin  in  a  single  cell. 

In  the  formative  cells  of  frog's  muscle  (fig.  98),  (the  usual  nucleated 
elements,  with  granular  protoplasm,  of  which  the  body  of  the  embryo  is 
formed),  segmentation  may  be  recognised  as  elsewhere  (a).  By  the  growth 
of  the  cell  and  multiplication  of  the  nucleus  by  division,  the  whole  struc- 
ture assumes  the  appearance  sketched  in  fig.  98,  h.  Later  on  the  dark 
granules  disappear  from  the  elongated  cell,  and  the  characteristic  trans- 
verse streaking  commences  (c  d  e).  Finally,  by  continuous  elongation 
and  constant  multiplication  of  the  nuclei,  the  cells  take  on  the  form  in- 
dicated by/,  where  the  longitudinal  lines  are  commencing,  and  the  muscle- 
fibre  has  almost  reached  its  full  development.  '  The  origin  of  the  nuclei 
in  fig.  97  (1),  is  thus  cleared  up.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  that  the  structureless  sheath  (b)  corresponds  to  the  cell- 
membrane  ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  deposited  externally  on  the  fibre. 

§  60 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  mode  of  development  of  striped  muscle- 
fibres  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is  clear  that  many  cells  may  undergo 
considerable  transformation  without  in  the  least  forfeiting  their  indivi- 
duality. 
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But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  construction  of  some  tissues,  in  which  the 
various  cells  commence  to  cohere 
and  fuse  more  and  more  into  one 
another,  losing  eventually,  in  many- 
instances,  their  independence  com- 
pletely. By  such  series  of  meta- 
morphoses (and  they  occur  widely 
throughout  the  animal  system,  and 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance) networks  of  cells,  tubes,  fibres, 
and  such  like,  may  be  formed.  The 
changes  in  question  are  of  the  most 
various  kind,  but  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  all  cases  with  desirable 
accuracy.  It  will  suffice,  however, 
to  take  a  few  of  the  better  known 
as  examples. 

The  finest  tubes  in  the  circulatory 
system,  namely,  the  capillaries  (fig. 
99,  A,  a  h,  and  B,  a),  are  found  by 
ordinary  examination  to  be  made 
up  of  a  delicate  transparent  mem- 
brane, in  which  nuclei  are  imbedded 
at  intervals.  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
this  was  generally  thought  to  be  tlie 
entire  structure  of  the  capillary 
tubes,  whose  development  was  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner. 

Form.ative  cells  were  supposed  to  fuse 

together,  the  cavities  of  the  cells  to 

become  the  lumen  of  the  tube  by 

opening  into  one  another,  and  the 

walls  of  the  cells  with  their  nuclei 

to  supply  the  delicate  transparent 

nucleated  membrane  of  the  vessel. 

From  the  German  investigators — Hoyer,  Auerhach,  Ehertli,  and  Aely- 

we  have  recently  learned,  however,  the  true 

structure  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  former  views  entertained 

with  regard  to  them. 

By  treatment  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 

of  silver,  namely,  this  fine  membrane  may 

frequently  be  resolved  into  extremely  thin 

nucleated  formative  cells  of  considerable 

size,  terminating  in  laps  and  processes  (fig. 

100),  by  which  the  cells  adhere  to  one  an- 
other at  their  edges,  and,  taking  the  hol- 
lowed form  of  the  lumen,  thus  produce  the 

vessel. — It  is  the  action  of  light  on  the 

silver  at  the  junction  of  the  elements 

which  makes  their  boundaries  visible. — 

Thus  we  see  that  the  lumen  has  not  had  its 

origin  in  the  cavities  of  coalescing  cells,  but  is  rather  an  intercellular  space. 


Fig.  99.— Small  blood-vessels  from  tlie  pia  mater 
of  the  human  brain.  A,  a  twig,  c,  terminates 
above  in  two  delicate  capillaries,  ab;  B,  asiml- 
lur  vessel,  with  capillaries,  a;  C,  a  stronger  twig, 
with  longitudinal  and  transverse  nuclt-l. 


Fig.  100.— Capillary  vessel  from  the  lung 
of  a  frog,  after  treatment  with  dilute 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a,  nuclei; 
6,  boundaries  of  the  cells. 
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§  CI. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  interceUular  matter  between  the  formative 
cells  of  the  capillaries  appears  in  the  most  minute  quantity,  reminding  us 
of  the  allied  tissue  epithelium  (fig.  81).  . 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  certain  textures  which,  though  appearing  under 
great  variety  of  changeable  forms,  are  yet  connected  by  intermediate  links, 
and  merge  at  times  from  one  variety  into  another.  These  must  be  regarded, 
consequently,  as  members  of  one  natural  group,  and  are  known  as  the  con- 
nective substances.  Cartilage,  the  consideration  of  which  occupied  us  in 
a  former  section  (§  53),  is  one  of  these  ;  further,  colloid,  reticulai-^  and 
ordinary  connective  tissue,  fatty,  bony,  and— nearly  related  to  the  latter 
—dentine  tissue,  must  be  also  reckoned  as  belonging  to  them. 

In  all  those  various  forms  in  which  the  members  of  this  widely-spread 
group  of  connective  substances  appear,  we  meet  with  cells  imbedded 

in  more  or  less  abundant  intercellu- 
lar substance.  The  cells,  however, 
display  very  different  characters  in 
different  instances,  and  no  less  so 
the  intercellular  substance,  Avhich 
may  be  found  either  in  the  form 
of  mucoid  jelly,  fibrous,  and  more 
solid  substance,  or  of  hard  stony 

Fig.  101. — ^Tissue  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  a  hn-  matter. 

nian  embryo  of  four  months  old.  r^^^  yitreOUS  humor  of  the  foetal 

eye  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  an  extremely  simple  texture  (fig.  101). 
Simple  nucleated  cells  lie  here  in  a  watery  jelly.  If  we  can  imagine 
the  latter  replaced  by  a  solid  mass  of  chrondin,  we  have  tlie  well-known 
appearance  of  cartilage  (fig.  83). 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  in  the  group  of  tissues  under  consideration 
the  cells  remain  in  an  abundant  intercellular  substance,  so  slightly 
matured,  as  in  cartilage.  Crowded  together,  they  may  perhaps  increase 
in  size,  and,  retaining  their  spherical  shape,  become  filled  with  neutral 
fats,  as  is  the  case  with  fat-cells  which  have  this  origin, 
as  far  as  is  known  at  present.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  forma- 
tive cells  of  the  connective-tissue  group  abandon  the 
spheroidal  form,  and  grow  irregularly. 

At  one  time  they  become  fusiform  by  extension  in 
FiK.  102.— stellate  cells  two  Opposite  directions,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  similar 
o  connective  tissue.    ^^^^^  though  on  a  far  larger  scale,  among  the  elements 
of  involuntary  muscle  (comp.  fig.  96,  p.  95)  ;  at  another  they  assume 
more  or  less  of  a  stellate  form  (fig.  102). 

And,  just  as  certain  connective-tissue  cells  may  become  fat-cells,  so  at 
this  stage  of  development  many  pigments  may  be  laid  down  in  their 
bodies,  terminating  their  transformations.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
structures  known  as  stellate  pigment-cells  are  formed  (fig.  50,  p.  68). 

In  their  further  progress  in  development,  connective-tissue  cells  mani- 
fest, besides  a  tendency  to  continuous  elongation,  an  inclination  to  fuse 
with  one  another.  In  this  way,  by  the  cohesion  of  the  processes  of 
adjoining  cells,  extremely  delicate  cellular  networks  are  formed  (fifr.  103), 
whose  meshes  are  occupied  by  a  mucoid  jelly.  But  this  latter  mav  a^ain 
disappear,  and  be  replaced  by  totally  different  matters,  as,  fo^  instance  by 
lymph-corpuscles.  As  they  grow  older,  also,  connective-tissue  cells,  tense 
and  lull  when  young,  may  shrink  and  decrease  very  considerably  in  volume 
But,  as  already  mentioned,  the  variety  Avhich  the  intercellular  substance 
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of  connective  tissue  presents  for  our  consideration  is  not  less  consider- 
able than  that  existing  among  the  cells  themselves.  '  ^ 
Consisting  originally  of  albuminous  matters  (con- 
sistently with  its  origin  from  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells),  it  commences  later  on,  as  its  solidity 
increases,  to  contain  glutin,  or  more  properly, 
collagen.  In  bone  again,  and  in  dentine,  it 
attains  a  high  degree  of  hardness  and  firmness  by 
the  reception  into  its  composition  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  salts  of  lime. 

It  is  not,  however,  changes  alone  of  this  kind 
in  consistence  and  composition  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  the 
connective-tissue  group.  Even  if  it  escape  solidi- 
fications  of  the  species  just  described,  it  still 

manifests  a  great  tendency  to  become  streaky  or 
banded,  or.  finally  to  break  up   into  fibrillse. 

Again,"  between  all  these  varieties  no  very  distinct 

boundaries  exist;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

banded  or  fibrillated  portions,  we  may  encounter 

more  or  less  of  a  residue,  as  it  were,  of  unchanged 

homogenous  intercellular  substance.    The  fibrillae 

alluded  to  are  sometimes  found  in  the  form  of 

extremely  fine  isolated  threads,  but  are  usually 

arranged  in  bundles.    They  are  known  as  con- 
nective or  cellular-tissue  fibrillae. 

Fig.  104  is  designed  to  represent  the  latter. 

In  the  preparation,  which  is  from,  a  structure 

intermediate  between  true  cartilaginous  and  connective  tissue,  we  find 

simple  cartilage  cells  scattered  among  bundles  of  fibres.    In  fig.  1U& 

also  we  have  these  fibres  (/),  (grouped 

in  bundles  at  (fj) ),  between  stellate  con- 
nective-tissue cells  (a-e).    ^ 

But  this  metamorphosis  of  the  for-  , 

merly   homogenous  intercellular    mass       ^  - 

into  collagenic  fibres  is  not  the  only  ^  ' 

one    met   with   in    connective   tissue.  ,  J 
Another  kind  of  thread-like  element,  ^ 
consisting  of  a  material  with  far  greater 

power  of  resistance  to  reagents  (comp.  :  >M0^ 
§  15),  is  formed  by  the  transformation  -^^j^- 
nf  intercellular  matter,  and  is  known  as  ^^^^ 

Ot  mterceuui  U  md       ,  .      pjg.  io4._  Fibrous  cartnaKinous  substance 

the  elastic  hbre  (hg.    1U&,   n).      it   aiSO  ^ j*^,  ^  ligamemum  interveiteOrale  of  man 

is  liable  to  vary  much,  both  as  regards  ,  i  a«x 

strength  and  the  occurrence  or  absence  of  branqjies  (hg.  lO^)- 

However,  this  appearance  of  elastic  matter  m  the  form  of  fibres  is  not 
the  only  one  it  makes  in  connective  tissue.  The  ^-terce  lular  matter 
may  be  transformed,  at  the  boundaries  of  the  tissues  in  question,  towards 
the  cells  and  cellular  networks,  and  likewise  at  their  surfaces,  &c  (but 
sUn  r  aimn.  its  homogenous  appearance),  into  limiting  layers  ol  divers 
Snds,  ormed  of  a  substance  identical  with,  or  optically  and  chemicaHy 
the  s^me  as  elastin.  These  have  frequently  been  erroneously  taken  for 
oell-membranes  and  other  peculiar  envelopes. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  development  of  connective  substance,  a  whole 


Fig.  103.— Cellsfrom  the  enamel 
organ  of  a  human  fnjtus  at 
four  montlis. 
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series  of  the  most  striking  transformations  takes  place  in  an  originally 
purely  cellular  tissue. 

§62. 

Another  series  of  metamorphoses  which  may  be  mentioned  here  leads, 

it  is  supposed  by  a  process 
of  fusion,  to  the  formation 
of  many  of  the  final  ramifi- 
cations of  nerve-fibres. 

But  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  unbranched  nerve-fibres 
situated  in  the  middle  of 
nervous  trunks  (fig.  107,  1) 
is  still,  it  must  be  granted, 
a  most  obscure  point. 

Nerve-fibres  are  usually 
observed  to  divide  in  binary 
order  when  near  their  ter- 
mination (fig.  108).  At 
such  points  (at  least  appar- 
ently) are  situated  stellate 
cells,  with  usually  three 
processes  (fig.  107,  2  a^, 
c"         ^      ^    ^.     r     ,  .  ,    ,  ^   ^\   f^'),  one  of   which  is 

rip.  105. — Connechve  tissue  from  between  the  muscles  of  the        •     j    i      r  • 
legofafiog.  a-e,  connective-tissue  cells; /,  fibrilla;  and  United    by  lusion   With  the 
ff,  bundles  of  the  same ;  h,  network  of  elastic  fibres.  ^pp^j.  unbranched  portion  of 

the  fibre,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  ramification  of  the  latter.  ' 

The  neurilemma,  or  primitive  sheath,  a  structureless   tube  which 

envelopes  the  mature  nerve- 
fibre  (fig.  108),  is  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sarcolemma 
of  muscle  elements,  laid  down 
from  adjoining  structures. 

§63. 

The  physiological  relations 
of  the  remaining  tissue  ele- 
ments originating  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  cells,  dealt  with 
in  the  second  division,  are  so 
very  various  that  they  must, 
for  the  most  part,  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration.  In 
muscle-fibres  and  nerve-tubes 
we  have  tissues  of  the  highest 
physiological  dignity,  while 
the  great  group  of  connective 
substances  takes  but  a  low 
rank  as  investing  or  support- 
ing tissues  for  the  system. 

.       .  I'he  capabilities  of  transmuta- 

tion are  very  various  in  the  different  tissues  derived  from  the  cell-  but 
at  present  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  this  subject  is  very  imperfect 
Muscles  and  nerves,  we  are  aware,  are  remarkable  for  the  ener'  ett 


Flp.  106.— Elastic  fibi-es  from  the  human  body,  a  simple 
and  of  the  finer  kind;  c,  a  thick  one,  branching-  6 
♦ibrous  network.  ' 
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transformation  of  material  which  goes  on  in  them,  although  the  nature 
of  the  processes  is  only  known 
as  regards  the  striped  tibre.  In 
contrast  to  this,  many  connective- 
tissue  parts  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  permanence  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  consti- 
tuted, especially  when  they  are 
only  scantily  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels, and   possess  numerous 
elastic  fibres.     In  other  struc- 
tures of  the  same  kind  a  very 
rapid  transmutation  of  material 
may  take  place,  when  a  large 
amount  of  blood  passes  through 
them,  or  when  they  are  finely 
canalised,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  bone.    On  the  other  hand, 
all   connective-tissue  structures 
display  an  enormous  degree  of 
energy  in  a  formative  direction 
under  conditions  of  pathological 
irritation,  and  are  thus  of  great 
worth  in  the  plastic  processes  of 
the  diseased  body,  considerations 
which  will  occupy  us  again  in  a 
subsequent  section. 

In  regard  to  the  products  of  transmutation  much  has  been  already  said. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  21, 
22  for  the  glutin-yielding  sub- 
stances ;  to  pp.  40-50  for  the 
alkaloids.  The  voluntary  or 
striped  muscles,  consisting  of 
albuminates,  yield  as  decom- 
position products,  kreatin,  krea- 
tin  in ,  hy  poxan  th  in,  inosinic  and 
lactic  acids,  and  inosite. 

Of  the  physiological  decay 
of  the  form-elements,  and  the 
regeneration  and  length  of  exis- 
tence of  the  same,  we  know 
very  little,  excepting  in  the 
case  perhaps  of  striped  muscle- 
tissue.  The  duration  of  many 
of  them,  as  for  instance,  of 
elastic  fibres  and  allied  struc- 
tures, is  probably  long,  for  in 
their  case  we  have  only  remain- 
ing the  processes  of  solution 
and  degeneration,  mechanical 
attrition  being  excluded  (comp. 
p.  94).  The  three  kinds  of 
transformation,  by  pigmentation,  deposit  of  fat  (fig.  109),  and  of  cal 


Fig  107. — Development  of  ncrve-fibres  in  the  frog. 


Fig.  108.— Small  branching  nerve-fibres,  a  and  6,  from  the 
mesentery  of  the  frog,  sun  oiinded  by  thick  envelopes 
studded  with  nuclei;  7,  the  trunk ;  2  and  3,  the  branches. 
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Fig.  109. — Human  mus- 
cle-fibre undergoing 
fatty  degeneration. 


careous  matters  in  cells,  may  at  least  be  partially  regarded  as  pliysiological 
processes,  but  belong  probably,  in  the  elementary  parts  with  which  we  are 
now  engaged  (like  many  other  modes  of  degeneration), 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  pathological  changes  of  the 
system.  Later  on  we  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

§64. 

Isow,  by  the  combination  of  structural  elements 
of  similar  or  dissimilar  kinds,  and  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantity,  the  various  tissues  of  the  human  and  animal 
body  generally  are  formed.  These  are  naturally  regu- 
lated as  regards  their  anatomical  texture,  chemical 
constitution,  and  physiological  properties,  by  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  which  they  are  composed. 

A  classification  of  tissues  that  shall  have  any 
scientific  value  is  still  a  matter  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty— nay,  we  might  almost  say,  of  impossibility. 
Such  a  classification,  namely,  can  be  founded  only  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
structural  elements.  But  histogenesis,  unfortunately,  although  com- 
manding a  considerable  amount  of  material  in  many  branches  of  our 
science,  is  yet  but  very  imperfect  in  others.  The  history  of  the  origin 
of  tissues  is,  as  a  whole,  not  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  us  accu- 
rately, and  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  many  hypotheses,  to 
trace  the  outlines  of  a  scientific  classification  of  the  various  tissues.  Even 
that  apparently  easy  and  accurate  division  into  simple  and  composite 
textures  cannot  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  question  Avhether  we 
•  have  before  us  a  composite  tissue  or  not  must,  in  many  cases,  be  decided 
according  to  individual  opinion,  as  to  whether  certain  metamorphosed 
portions  of  the  ground-substances  are  to  be  considered  as  structural 
elements  or  no. 

The  following  classification,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  accepted  as  pro- 
visional, being  designed  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  artificial  systems)  more 
to  bring  in  review  in  a  certain  order  the  materials  to  be  considered, 
than  always  rigidly  to  associate  together  parts  probably  related  to  one 
another  in  their  mode  of  development.  The  practical  objects  aimed  at 
in  this  work  will  render  it  necessary,  besides,  to  consider  many  things 
together,  which  logically  should  be  dealt  Avith  separately.  The  following 
is  our  division  : — ■ 


A.  Tissues  composed  of  simple  cells  with  fluid  intercellular  sub- 

stance. 

1.  Blood. 

2.  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

B.  Tissues  composed  of  simple  cells  with  a  small  amount  of  solid 

intercellular  substance. 

3.  Epithelium. 

4.  Nail. 
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C.  Tissues  composed  of  simple  or  transformed  cells  (in  some  cases 

cohering),  situated  sometimes  in  homogeneous,  sometimes 
fibrous,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  solid  intermediate 
substance  (Connective-tissue  Group). 

5.  Cartilage  tissue. 

6.  CoUoid  do. 

7.  Eeticular  connective-substance. 

8.  Adipose  tissue. 

9.  Connective  do. 

10.  Bone  do. 

11.  Dentine  do. 

D.  Tissues  composed  of  transformed  and,  as  a  rule,  non-cohering 

cells,  with  scanty  homogeneous  and  more  or  less  solid  inter- 
mediate substance. 

12.  Enamel  tissue. 

13.  Lens  do. 

14.  Muscle  do. 

E.  Composite  Tissues. 

15.  Nerve  tissue. 

16.  Gland  do. 

17.  Vessels. 

18.  Hairs. 
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11.  THE  TISSUES  OF  THE  BODY. 


A.  Tissues  composed  of  Simple  Cells  with  Fluid 
Intermediate  Substance. 

1.  The  Blood. 

§65. 

In  the  blood-vessels  of  our  body,  a  closed  system  (except  in  the  case  of 
the  spleen)  of  intercommunicating  canals,  into  which,  however,  the  lym- 
phatic and  lacteals  discharge  their  contents,  there  exists  an  extremely  com- 
plex fluid,  "  the  blood,"  which  is  constantly  in  motion  during  life.  And 
just  as  on  the  one  hand  no  pause  takes  place  in  its  continuous  circulation 
while  life  remains,  so  on  the  other  hand  is  this  fluid  unceasingly  engaged 
in  a  lively  interchange  of  matter.  The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  being 
formed  of  membranes  permeable  to  endosmotic  currents,  and  processes  of 
filtration  further  occurring  in  glands,  the  blood  is  constantly  being  robbed 
by  the  organs  and  tissues  of  certain  of  its  constituents  in  the  form  of 
watery  solutions,  Avhile  other  substances  similarly  dissolved  are  rendered 
back  to  it  again.  It  receives  also  bulky  additions  of  other  complex  fluids 
in  the  shape  of  lymph  and  chyle  poured  into  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  coming  and  going  of  material  which  constitutes 
the  blood  the  centre  of  the  vegetative  processes  of  life,  the  fluid  in  ques- 
tion is  always  singularly  unvarying,  both  in  regard  to  chemical  and  ana- 
tomical composition,  any  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  being 
rapidly  compensated. 

Human  blood  is  a  thickish,  opaque  fluid  with  a  peculiar  faint  odour, 
alkaline  reaction,  temperature  of  about  38°  C,  and  a  red  colour, — light 
cherry-red  in  the  arteries,  but  somewhat  deeper  in  the  veins.  The  amount 
of  blood  contained  in  any  one  body  cannot  be  estimated  at  present  with 
anytliing  like  accuracy,  and  Ave  find  statements  on  this  point  very  various 
as  regards  the  human  system.  It  appears  probable  that  the  weight  of 
the  blood  averages  in  man  about  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth  of  that  of  the 
whole  body. 

Remarks.— Compare  iV^assc's  article  "Blut"  in  the  Hundworterbucliiier  Pliysiol., 
Bd.  i.  p.  75,  and  Milne  Edwards,  Le<;ons  sur  I'anat.  et  laphysiol.  comparie,  Paris,  1857, 
tome  i.  p.  36  ;  as  also  the  various  handbooks  of  histology. 

§66. 

If  we  examine  the  anatomical  composition  of  the  blood  with  the  aid 
of  a  high  microscopic  power,  we  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  a  transparent 
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colourless  fluid,  the  j^lastna,  or  liquoi-  sanguinis,  in  which  two  kinds  of 
ceUs  are  suspended,  namely,  the  "  red  blood-cells  "  and  the  "  colourless,  or 
"lymph-corpuscles"  of  the  blood  (lymphoid-cells)  (fig.  110).  The  first  occur 
in  great  preponderance,  and  are  the  cause  ot  the 
red  colour  of  the  blood,  while  the  latter  generally 
represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  pf 
cells  contained  in  the  vvhole  mass  of  the  fluid  in 
question.    Besides  these,  we  also  meet  in  human 
blood  with  conglcmerationsof  minute  pale  granules. 
Fig.  iio.-Human blood-cells,    measuring  0-0011-0-0022  mm.  {Sclmltze). 
From  above,  a  a;  half  side       The  coloHved  Uood-cells  discovcred  long  ago  by 
from  t*';  swe,  "riymS    MalpigU,  and  which  have  since  then  received  very 
corpuscles,  d.  different  names,  such  as  "  blood-granules,"  "  blood 

globules,"  "  blood-disks,"  "blood-corpuscles,"  and  "  blood-vesicles,"  appear 
in  human  blood  as  circular  formations,  with  a  yellowish  tint,  and  sharp 
and  delicate  contour.  They  display  among  themselves  but  little  variety 
either  in  size  or  otherwise.  Their  number  in  a  drop  of  blood  is  enormous; 
it  may  be  accepted  as  being  about  five  millions  to  the  cubic  millimeter. 
G.  Schmidt  estimates  their'specific  gravity  at  1-088-1 -089,  Welcker  at 
1T05.  The  diameter  of  the  cell  in  the  blood  of  the  male  averages 
0-0077  mm.,  with  extremes  of  from  0-0039  to  0-0024  mm. 

With  very  accurate  focus  the  living  blood-corpuscles  lying  in  the  plasma 
present  in  their  centre  a  clear  colourless  space,  and  also  at  a  spot  in  their 
interior  a  slight  shading  of  more  or  less  semicircular  outline,  situated  at 
that  side  of  their  border  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  light  is  thrown 
on  the  field  (fig.  Ill,  a). 

The  reason  of  this  appearance  becomes  clear  so  soon  as  the  cells  are  set 
in  motion.  Far  from  preserving  their  circular  form,  in  rolling  over  the 
glass  plate  of  the  microscope,  they  appear  when  standing  on  their  edge 
(c  c)  like  thin  biscuit-shaped  rods,  with  thickened  bevelled  ends,  and  con- 
striction in  the  middle.    In  thickness  they  are  about  0-0018  mm. 

From  what  we  have  just  seen,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
form  of  the  cell  is  in  reality  that  of  a  biconcave  disk  with  bevelled, 
swollen  edges.  The  volume  of  the  human  blood-corpuscle  has  been 
estimated  by  Welcker  to  be  0-000000072  cub.  millim,  the  weight  0-00008 
milligram,  and  the  superficial  extent  0-000128  square  millim.  Its  body  is 
composed  of  a  completely  homogeneous  substance  of  a  yellowish  colour 
by  transmitted  light ;  this  deepens  to  a  rather  reddish  tint  at  points  where 
any  two  cells  overlap  one  another.  Should  they  commence  to  form 
larger  aggregations,  they  then  begin  to  show  the  red  colour  of  the  blood 
itself. 

§67. 

In  order  to  make  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  the  further  nature 
of  the  blood-corpuscle,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  effects  of  certain 
external  agencies  upon  it.  If  we  expose  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  glass 
plate  of  the.  microscope  for  a  short  time  uncovered,  and  allow  it  to  evapor- 
ate, the  form  of  the  cell  changes  (fig.  Ill,  h).  With  a  decrease  in  size 
down  to  from  0-0059  to  0-0052  mm.,  it  becomes  irregularly  angular, 
lumpy,  and  frequently  stellate,  the  pointed  portions  coming  out  as^dark 
dots  in  the  object.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  shrinking  together  of 
the  body  of  the  cell  depending  on  a  loss  of  water,  a  process  the  interpreta- 
tion ot  which  m  human  blood  presents  many  difficulties  owing  to  the 
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minuteness  of  the  object.  If  tlie  blood  dry  up  rapidly  in  very  thin  layers, 
the  corpuscles  have  usually  a  round  smooth  outline,  with  a  distinct  pro- 
jecting central  portion  (fig.  Ill,  c). 

If  water  be  added  to  a  drop  of  human  blood,  a 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye 


o 


completely  different 

^55 


Fig.  111. — Human  blood-cells;  a,  after  the  action  of  water; 
6,  in  evaporating  blood  ;  c,  dried  up;  d,  in  coagulated 
blood;  e,  arranged  one  over  another  in  rouleaaix. 


of  the  observer.  Far  from  be- 
coming knobbed  and  jagged,  the 
cell  preserves  its  circular  smooth- 
edged  aspect,  but  the  clear  cen- 
tral portion  is  no  longer  recognis- 
able, and  the  yellowish  border 
stands  out  no  more  in  relief 
(fig.  Ill,  a).  Close  observation 
teaches  that  the  swelling  up  of 
the  cell  commences  at  the  border, 
and  that  the  encroachment  of 
the  swollen  portion  it  is  which 
causes  eventually  the  two  de- 
pressions in  the  centre  of  the 
blood -corpuscle  to  disappear. 
As  soon  as  a  cell  so  treated 
begins  to  roll,  the  important 
difl'erence  caused  by  the  loss  of 
its  biconcave  discoid  figure  becomes  evident.  We  find  the  corpuscle 
from  every  point  of  view  spherical;  it  has  swollen  out  into  a  globule 
with  diminution  in  diameter,  down  to  0"0061-0057  mm.  Under  the  con- 
tinued action  of  water  this  globule  grows  paler  and  paler  (a  to  the  right) 
whilst  the  surrounding  tluid  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge.  Some  cells  are 
very  rapidly  decolorised,  others  resist  the  action  of  the  water  for  a  longer 
period.  At  last  the  corpuscle  becomes  so  perfectly  decolorised  that  it 
can  only  be  recognised  by  high  magnifying  power  and  in  a  shaded  field ; 
it  is  there  seen  as  a  very  delicate,  completely  smooth-edged  structure  of 
extreme  paleness.  During  the  whole  procedure  no  nuclei  make  their 
appearance. 

The  employment  of  many  watery  solutions,  such  as  those  of  sugar,  gum 
arable,  common  salt,  &c.,  produces  an  effect  on  the  cells  similar  to  that  of 
evaporation.  But  if  these  reagents  be  gradually  diluted  a  degree  of  con- 
centration is  at  length  reached,  at  which  no  further  change  of  form  in  the 
cell  can  be  observed.  If  the  solutions  be  still  further  diluted,  we  observe 
eventually  the  same  effects  produced  as  those  of  pure  Avater,  namely,  a 
puffing  out  and  bleaching  of  the  cell  until  it  becomes  invisible.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  mark  on  one  and  the  same  cell  the  changes  produced 
by  the  alternate  addition  of  various  fluids  one  after  the  other, — changes 
from  the  stellate  wrinkled  to  the  spherical  tense  form,  and  back  again, 
or  Pice  versa. 

All  observations  which  have  been  made  up  to  the  present  teach  the 
absence  of  nuclei,  and  present  to  us  the  blood-corpuscle  as  a  structure 
whose  substance  rapidly  absorbs  and  parts  with  water,  in  the  first  instance 
swelling  up  and  acquiring  greater  volume,  and  in  the  second  shrinking  to- 
gether. We  see,  further,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cell-body  is  soluble 
in  water.  Kow,  if  we  apply  the  results  thus  obtained  to  the  corpuscle  as  it 
circulates  in  the  blood,  we  have  in  it  an  element  which  must,  indeed, 
engage  in  a  lively  interchange  of  matter  with  the  fluid  of  the  plasma,  but 
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whicli,  at  the  same  time,  undergoes  neither  a  considerable  variation  in 
volume  nor  loss  of  its  colouring  matter.  It  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be 
composed  of  a  soft  gelatinous  substance  which  swells  up  in  an  excess  of 
water. 

Besides  these  matters  Avhich  act  on  the  cell  in  the  manner  just 
described,  we  are  acquainted  Avith  a  number  of  others  in  which  the 
protein  matters  of  the  blood-cell  are  dissolved,  and  with  them  the  whole 
structure.  To  these  belong  many  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  salts  which 
the  alkalies  form  with  the  bile  acids.  The  action  of  another  series  of 
reagents  consists  in  coagulating  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles ;  alcohol,  tannic,  and  chromic  acid,  kreasote,  and  certain  metallic 
salts,  may  be  mentioned  among  these. 

ISTow,  as  to  the  effect  of  gases  on  the  shape  of  the  blood-cell,  oxygen. is 
said  to  have  the  same  power  of  diminishing  its  size  possessed  by  saturated 
solutions,  while  carbonic  acid  gas  has  the  contrary  effect. 

An  elevated  temperature  is  also  said  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  blood- 
corpuscles.  But  besides  these  changes  already  long  known,  Ave  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  others  of  great  interest  within  the  last  few  years. 

If  the  blood-corpuscles  be  left  to  themselves  in  defibrinated  blood,  they 
pass  gradually,  in  losing  their  vitality,  from  the  disk-shaped  to  the 
spherical  figure.  At  a  low  temperature  many  days  may  elapse  before 
this  transition  is  completed. 

An  electric  discharge  causes  the  cells  to  assume  a  rugged  appearance, 
coarsely  granular  at  first,  but  finer  later  on.  Soon  after  the  corpuscle 
takes  on  again  the  form  of  a  smooth  spheroid,  and  finally  loses  its  colour 
{Rollett). 

If  a  living  blood-cell  be  warmed  up  to  about  52°  C,  a  wonderful  change 
comes  over  it  (fig.  112) ;  it  becomes  rapidly  marked  by  a  varying  number 
of  deep  indentations ;  shortly  after  this  the  formation  of  a  series  of  bud- 
like processes  takes  place,  which  either  separate  at  once,  or  remain  for  a 
time  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  cell-body  by  means  of  slender 
filiform  styles  (a). 

Owing  to  this,  the  most  singular  appearance  of  beaded  rods  is  produced  ; 

globules  are  found  with  caudal  appendages,  &c., 
while  the  portions  which  have  become  free  imme- 
diately engage  in  the  most  lively  molecular  motion 
(Bcale,  Schultze). 

By  none  of  th  ese  modes  of  treatment  are  we 
enabled  conclusively  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  a  membrane  on  the  blood-cell  of  adult  human 
beings ;  besides  which,  the  changes  just  mentioned, 
produced  on  them  by  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  Avith  the  supposition  of 


^  such  a,  structure.    We  are  likeAvise  never  able  to 

Fig.  'ii2.^iuman  blood-    ^ecognise  any  of  those  phenomena  of  vital  con- 
corpusciesheatedupto52°    tractUity  in  the  mature  blood-corpuscle,  which 

appear  in  so  many  other  cells  of  the  system. 
Attention  has  been  rather  recently  directed  to  some  interesting  dif- 
ferences betAveen  the  blood-cells  of  different  regions  of  the  circufatory 
system..  According  to  Lelimann's  discoveries,  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta  contains  the  ordinary  so  mutable  corpuscles,  whilst  in  that  of 
the  hepatic  vein  cells  of  anomalous  constitution  are  to  be  found  •  these 
are  smaller,  more  swoUen,  approaching  the  spheroid  form,  and  havincr 
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nothing  of  the  usual  central  depressions ;  they  resist  for  a  comparatively 
long  space  of  time  also  the  action  of  water.  Similar  cells  also  make  their 
appearance  in  the  spleen  (FunJce).  They  are  looked  upon  by  some  as 
young  newly-formed  blood-corpuscles. 


Remauks. — Beale  in  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscop. 
Transact.,  p.  32. 


Science,"  1864. 


§68. 


The  study  of  the  coloured  cells  of  the  blood  of  other  vertebrates,  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  results  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  those  of  human 
blood,  is  of  great  interest,  and  a  chapter  of  comparative  histology  which 
cannot,  therefore,  be  completely  passed  over  here. 

The  blood-corpuscles  of  mammalia  present  almost  unexceptionally  the 
form  of  biconcave  disks  (fig.  113,  1),  and  the  only  slight  variations  in 
them  are  those  of  size.  Thus  the  cells  of  the  elephant,  which  are  the 
largest,  attain  a  diameter  of  about  0"0095  mm.,  those  of  apes  correspond 
with  the  human  cells,  and  in  many  other  mammals  they  are  smaller  than 
our  own,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  horse,  0'0056  mm.,  and  rabbit,  0  0080  mm. 
The  blood-cells,  however,  of  some  of  the  ruminants,  as  of  the  lama,  alpaca, 
and  camel,  show  striking  deviations,  being  oval  disks  of  0'0081  mm.  Of 
nuclei,  we  see  just  as  little  in  the  coloured  elements  of  mature  mammal 
blood  as  in  those  of  our  own. 

Such  elliptical  blood-cells,  however,  become  the  prevailing  form  in  the 
succeeding  classes  of  vertebrates,  manifesting,  moreover,  striking  varia- 
tions in  size ;  and  the  nucleus,  which  we  have  missed  up  to  this,  now 
takes  its  place  as  a  regu-  ^ 
lar  constituent  of  the  w 
cell.  It  is  only  in  a  low 
order  of  fishes,  the  cyc- 
lostomata,  that  the  cir- 
cular figure  of  the  mam- 
mal cell  is  found  again  ; 
and  the  lowest  of  all  ver- 
tebrates, the  extraor- 
dinary Amphyoxus  lan- 
ceulatus,  possesses  com- 
pletely anomalous  blood, 
no  longer  red  in  colour, 
aftd  reminding  us  of  that 
of  invertebrates :  it  need 
detain  us  no  longer  here. 

The  corpuscles  of 
birds  have  an  average 
length  of  0-0184- 
0-0150  mm.,  and  trans- 
verse diameter  amount- 
ing to  the  half  of  this 
(a  a)  (tig.  11 3,  3). 

Seen  from  the  side,  instead  of  the  biconcave  disk,  they  present  a  bulgmg 
out  in  the  central  portion  of  each  surface.  The  nucleus,  which  in  uninj  ured 
cells  is  either  not  at  all  visible,  or  only  so  as  a  slight  clouding,  appears  on 
proper  manipulation,  e.g.,  desiccation,  or  the  action  of  water,  &c,,  as 
a  dark  structure  with  rough  contour,  elongated  figure,  and  diameter  of 


Kiff.  113.— Coloured  Wood-corpuscles.  1,  From  the  human  beingr ; 
2,  camel;  3,  dove;  4,  proteus;  5,  water  salamander;  6,  frog; 
7,  cobitis ;  8,  ammocoetus.  At  «,  views  in  profile ;  b,  from  tiie 
edge  (mostly  after  Wagner). 
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0-0050-0-0043  mm.  (in  the  hen).  The  nucleus  usually  occupies  the 
middle  portion  of  the  cell,  but  lies  occasionally  excentric. 

Again,  we  find  the  blood-cells  of  scaly  amphibia,  of  tortoises,  izards 
and  snakes,  also  oval,  but  somewhat  broader  and  longer  than  those  o 
birds.    In  length  thev  range  from  0-0182  to  0-0150  mm.  ;  but  the  central 
boss  is  somewhat  less  prominent.    The  cells  of  the  osseous  fishes  also  are 
small,  and  but  slightly  oval  (fig.  113,  7,aa  b),  measuring  0-0182-0-01 14. 

In  the  naked  amphibia  and  fishes  with  transverse  mouth,  the  oval  or 
elliptical  blood-corpuscles  show  the  most  astounding  dimensions.  Ihe 
length  of  those  of  rays  and  sharks  is  0-0285-0-0226  mm. ;  of  toads  and 
fro<^s  (fi<^.  113,  6,  a  a  h),  on  an  average  0-0226  mm.;  of  tritons 
(fig!  113,  5,  a  a  b),  0  0325-0  0225  mm.  ;  and  of  salamanders, 
0-0445-0-0375  mm.  The  diameters  of  the  cells  of  the  ichthyoida  (Fisch- 
lurche)  are  even  considerably  larger,  so  that  a  powerful  eye  can  just  recog- 
nise them,  without  a  microscope,  as  minute  dots  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  cryptcbranchus,  in  which  their  length  is  0-0510  mm.,  and  proteus 
(Hg.  113,  4),  where  they  are  0-0570  mm. 

Finally,  the  cyclostomata  (fig.  113,  8)  possess,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  red  cells,  having  the  form  of  small  round 
biconcave  disks  {b)  with  a  diameter  of  about  0-013  mm. 

All  these  cells  conduct  themselves  towards  reagents 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  man  ;  but  many  of  the 
Fig  114 —Two  blood  effects  produced  on  them  are  naturally  clearer  and 
cells  from  the  frog,  sharper  owing  to  their  larger  proportions.  In  this 
nuc*ieras  u,ey  come  respect  the  corpusclcs  of  the  frog  may  be  particularly 
to  view  under  the    noticed  as  objects  easily  procurable  for  first  observa- 

action  of  water.  ,.  -ji  ji  i  i  i       ^      ■  •^  ^ 

tions ;  in  them  the  nucleus  can  be  rendered  visible 
in  a  moment  by  the  addition  of  water  (fig.  114). 

The  bodies  of  these  cells  may  possibly  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
protoplasm,  but  a  membrane  is  certainly  not  present  on  the  greater 
number  of  the  corpuscles  of  frog's  blood,  as  the  spherical  segmentation 
observed  among  them  seems  to  indicate  :  Rollett's  discovery  also,  that  two 
cells  may  coalesce  to  form  one  spheroidal  mass,  on  being  subjected  to  a  dis- 
charge of  electricity,  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.  Some  isolated 
cells,  however,  of  frog's  blood  (possibly  senescent)  do  possess  a  distinct 
membrane. 

Remarks.—].  Comp.  Besides  R.  Wagner's  works,  which  opened  the  way  to  farther 
discoveries  (Beitrage  zur  vergleichenden  Physiologie  des  Blutes,  Leipzig,  1833  ;  und 
Nachtriige,  Leipzig,  1836.  Gulliver  {Proceedings  of  Zool.  Society,  1.52,  1842). 
2.  The  Amjjhiuma  tridactyhtm  has,  according  to  Riddel,  the  largest  of  all  blood-cells, 
exceeding  those  of  the  proteus  by  a  third.  {New  Orleans,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum., 
1859.  January).  3.  Comp.  Robert's  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  of  Microscop.  Science,  1863, 
Joum.  p.  170. 

§69. 

Whilst  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  present  in  beings  of  the  same 
kind  the  greatest  uniformity  and  correspondence  (with  the  exception  of 
those  extraordinary  typical  deviations  in  the  vertebrates),  and  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fully  developed  and  completed  cells  of  the  blood 
which  undergo  no  further  kind  of  perfecting  in  the  system,  but  rather 
decay  at  a  later  period  by  rupture  and  solution,  the  nature  of  the  second 
cellukr  element  of  this  fluid,  namely,  the  colourless  blood-cell  or  so-called 
lymvh-corpmcle  (lymphoid  cell),  is  completelv  different.    We  have  here 
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Fig.  115. — Coloured  blood-cor- 
puscles from  the  human 
heing,  a  toe;  rf,  a  colourless 
cell  or  so-called  lymph-cor- 
puscle. 


to  deal  with  cells  engaged  in  the  process  of  formation,  with  all  tlie  differ- 
ences incident  to  their  various  stages  of  development.  "We  have  pos- 
sibly also  to  deal  with  others  engaged  in  retrograde  metamorphoses.  "VVe 
meet,  therefore,  in  one  and  the  same  body  several  kinds  of  these  cells. 
Eut  let  us  look  to  their  characters. 

The  colourless  cells  of  human  blood  appear  when  at  rest,  or  in  a  life- 
less condition,  of  spheroidal  form,  and  varying  considerably  as  to  size. 
Small  examples  measure  on  an  average  only  about  0"0022,  while  those  of 
larger  dimensions  may  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  red  corpuscles.  They 
usually,  however,  exceed  the  latter  in  magnitude,  ranging  from  0'0077  to 
0'0120  mm.  As  the  result  of  measurements  made  on  those  of  my  own 
blood,  I  have  found  their  usual  diameter  to  be  0  0091  mm. 

The  appearance  of  these  cells  is  finely  granular,  but  the  granules  show 
usually  no  molecular  motion.    Under  high  mag- 
nifying power,  however,  this  may  be  seen  as  in         /^~n" >iS2\ 
other  lymphoid  cells.   Their  contour  is  also  more  or         (^)  (^) 
less  rugged.    In  most  cases  the  molecules  of  pro- 
toplasma  are  very  small  and  delicate,  but  in  some 
isolated  specimens  we  find  considerably  larger, 
dark  particles,  consisting  of  fat,  imbedded  in  the 
interior.     These  have  been  probably  taken  up 
from  without  (fig.  116,  4).    The  nucleus,  enve- 
loped in  the  smaller  cells  by  a  thin  layer  only  of 
protoplasm,  is  in  many  cases  not  to  be  seen  with- 
out the  aid  of  reagents. 

In  some  it  may  be  rendered  visible  by  the  simple  addition  of  water : 
this,  however,  causes  a  change  in  its  appearance,  and  the  cell  is  at  the 
same  time  puffed  out  to  a  certain  extent,  and  acquires  a  smoother  and 
more  delicate  contour.  The  action  of  acetic  acid,  also,  brings  it  rapidly 
into  view.  Thus  treated,  the  nucleus  is  not  unfrequently  smooth  (fig. 
116,  6),  but  it  is  usually  more  or  less  rugged  (7,  8),  containing  in  its 
interior  a  nucleus.  In  form  it  is  roundish 
or  elongated,  and  frequently  irregular,  espe- 
cially after  the  prolonged  action  of  acetic 
acid.  The  diameter  of  the  nucleus  is 
mostly  about  0-0077-0-0052  mm.  It  may 
frequently  appear  reniform  (9),  and  in  other 
cases  consists  of  two  or  three  portions  lying 
in  contact  with  one  another  (10,  11).  In 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
reagent  just  mentioned,  these  three  portions 
may  become  separated  from  one  another  by 
considerable  intervals.  Finally,  we  meet 
with  cells  whose  nuclei  have  in  this  manner 
been  split  up  into  four,  five,  six  (12),  or 
even  seven  fragments.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  isolated  lymph-corpuscles  are 
destitute  of  nuclei,  so  that  the  variety  met  with  in  the  colourless  blood- 
cell  is  not  inconsiderable. 

Compared  with  coloured  cells,  the  white  are  somewhat  less  sensitive 
towards  reagents.  Observation  of  floating  blood-cells  teaches  likewise  that 
the  colourless  corpuscles  roll  about  with  less  ease,  adhere  more  frequently, 
and  in  general  change  their  position  with  more  sluggishness  than  the 
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Fig.  116. — Human  colourless  blood- 
coi-pusclcs.  From  1  to  3,  ordinary 
unchanged  cells;  4,  one  rich  in  fat 
granules;  5,  commencement  of  the 
action  of  water;  appearance  of  the 
nucleus  from  8  to  11 ;  12,  the  nucleus 
divided  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
into  six  pieces ;  13,  free  nuclei. 
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others,  which  has  been  set  down  to  a  certain  chimniiness  of  their  surface. 
Again,  they  are  specifically  lighter  than  their  red  companions.  In  a 
drop  of  blood  copiously  diluted  Avith  water  they  gradually  collect  on,  the 
surface.  We  will  refer  again,  lower  down,  to  their  position  in  whipped 
as  well  as  coagulated  blood,  as  the  best  proof  of  their  lower  specific 
gravity. 

Remarks. — 1.  It  is  now  many  years  since  Wharton  Jones  first  demonstrated  finely 
and  coarsely  granular  lymph-corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  most  different  vertebrates. 
(Philosoph.  Transact.  l?>iQ,  Part  II.  p.  QZ.)  2.  Whilst  the  red  blood-cell  of  the  human 
being  is  incapable,  owing  to  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  of  being  confounded  in 
any  way  with  other  cells  of  the  body,  it  is  quite  another  matter  with  the  colourless 
corpuscles.  In  many  fluids  of  the  system,  containing  protein  matters  in  solution, 
we  meet  with  very  similar,  or  more  correctly,  identical  cells  ; — in  chyle,  in  lyinph, 
mucus,  \A\s,  and  saliva;  to  distinguish  these  from  the  others  is  impossible.  There 


uciia  ami.  wiinjii  ^uuJig  la  iiaiuij'  pu&aiuic,      x  nc^e  uuiuuiics^  elements  CAiau  * 

blood  of  animals,  but  subject  to  less  variation  as  to  size  than  the  coloured.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  the  latter,  they  may  be  the  largest  or  smallest  of  the  two 
species. 

§70. 

In  fresh  blood  the  red  cells  give  no  signs  of  an  active  change  of  form, 
and  are  only  remarkable  for  their  elasticity  and  extensibility.    The  white 

corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  belong, 
in  almost  every  case,  to  the  class  of  con- 
tractile cells  already  mentioned  (§  49); 
and  can  retain  this  power  of  motion  for 
many  days  in  blood  which  is  preserved 
cool.  In  cooled  preparations,  however, 
these  changes  of  figure  can  only  be  re- 
cognised with  difficulty,  and  take  place 
but  slowly  (fig.  117).  But  the  whole 
scene  is  changed  if  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  be  artificially  main- 
tained during  examination  (fig.  118). 
We  can  then  distinguish  a  lively  de- 
velopment of  frequently  very  long  pro- 
cesses, and  wonderful  configurations  of  the  lymph-corpuscle.  The  latter 
creeps  at  the  same  time  hither  and  thither  over  the  glass  plate,  and  takes 
up  small  particles  of  any  matter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood into  its  interior,  such  as  cinnabar,  carmine, 
or  milk-globules,  &c.  But  for  this  it  is  requisite 
that  the  lymph-corpuscle  have  attained  a  certain 
magnitude ;  smaller  ones  put  forth  but  inconsider- 
able processes,  and  do  not  alter  their  position,  while 
the  most  minute,  measuring  perhaps  0-0050  mm., 
do  not  even  possess  the  power  of  varying  their 
shape. 

These  changes  of  form  and  locality  of  the  lymph- 
corpuscle  may  be  also  very  easily  seen  in  the  blood 
of  cold-blooded  animals  :  the  frog  and  salamander 
attord  excellent  examples. 

.  number  of  white  blood-cells  compared  with 
the  coloured  is  always  inconsiderable,  and  in  the  human  bein^  as  aTule 
very  small;  to  a  thousand  of  the  latter  we  find  at  most  two  or  three 


Fig.  117. — Contractile  lympii-corpuscles 
from  human  blood. 


Fifr.  18. — The  same  elements 
at  the  natural  tempera- 
ture of  the  body ;  some  of 
them  contain  particles  of 
colouring  matters. 
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colourless  corpuscles.  Their  number  is  smallest  during  the  hours  of  fast- 
ing, when  it  may  fall  to  about  from  2  or  3  per  thousand  to  1000:0-5. 

Old  age,  also,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  comparative 
number  of  lymph-corpuscles.  On  the  other  hand,  their  quantity  increases 
on  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  system,  and  especially  after  an  abun- 
dant meal  of  animal  substances.  Finally,  we  are  told  that  during  preg- 
nancy, and  at  an  early  age,  as  well  as  after  severe  hajmprrhages,  the 
number  of  these  cells  is  greater  than  usual,— facts  which  all  indicate  a 
lively  formation  of  blood  going  on  at  those  particular  periods. 

We  find,  also,  that  the^proportions  of  both  species  of  cell  are  not  the 
same  in  the  various  parts  of  the  circulatory  system.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  streams  of  blood  flowing  from  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  uncommonly  rich  in  colourless  cells,  so  that  of  these  we  may 
reckon  5,  7,  12,  15,  and  more,  to  each  thousand  of  red.  Under  certain 
pathological  conditions,  also,  the  relative  proportions  of  both  forms  m&y 
vary  very  much.  In  that  strange  disease,  more  nearly  investigated  by 
Virchow,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  leucaemia,  the  white  corpuscles 
may  make  their  appearance  in  such  multitudes  as  nearly  to  equal  the  red 
in  number,  so  that  we  may  sometimes  count  to  every  five  or  tliree  red,  one 
white  cell.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  lymph-corpuscles  may  in  some 
cases  attain  a  numerical  preponderance  over  the  coloured  elements. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  study  to  watch  the  passage  of  both  species  of 
blood-cell  through  the  vessels  of  a 
living  animal.  For  this  purpose  the 
thin  web  of  a  frog's  foot  (fig.  119),  or 
tail  of  a  tad  pole,  may  be  chosen.  Here 
we  see  the  red  corpuscles  hurrying 
on  swiftly  and  easily,  and  often  pass- 
ing one  another  in  the  race,  while 
the  white  cells  advance  with  far  less 
rapidity,  owing  to  their  adhesiveness, 
and  not  unfrequently  remain  cling- 
ing to  some  point  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vessel.  Here,  again, 
we  may  convince  ourselves  of  the 
elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the 
red  corpuscle,  which  appears  at  one 
moment  diminished  in  breadth,  for  j-jg  ii9_a  stream  of  wnod  in  the  web  of  a 
instance,  or  indented  at  the  point      frog's  foot,  a,  the  vessel;  6,  epithelial  ceiis 

of  1X16  tlSSU6, 

where  it  squeezes  past  a  neighbour, 

the  next  taking  on  its  old  form  on  again  arriving  in  the  unimpeded 
stream. 

But  tliese  passive  variations  in  shape  are  met  with  to  a  far  greater 
extent  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  circulating  mammalian  blood,  which  pre- 
sent to  our  view  all  kinds  of  forced  changes  of  form  so  long  as  the  fluid 
is  in  motion,  immediately  returning,  however,  to  the  well-known  disk- 
shaped  figure  at  the  moment  it  attains  a  state  of  rest  {Rollett). 

§71. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  that  of  a  certain  number  of  them  at 
least.    They  are  simply  the  cells  of  the  chyle  and  lymph-systems,  and,  as 
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we  shall  presentfy  see,  have  been  partly  washed  passively  out  of  the 
glands  of  the  latter,  partly  have  migrated  actively  from  the  same.  They 
may  come  likewise  from  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  and  medulla  of  bones,  car- 
ried off  from -these  organs  by  the  stream  of  venous  blood  flowing  from  them. 

And  touching  their  further  significance,  they  have  been  for  many  years 
regarded,  and  we  may  now  say  rightly  so,  as  cells  which  are  destined  to 
pass  into  red  corpuscles,  and  thus  to  cover  the  loss  of  the  latter  according 
to  the  rate  of  their  decay.  The  colourless  cells  serve  to  replace  the  red 
therefore. 

This  conjecture  has,  moreover,  been  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  discovery 
of  Von  Recklinghausen,  that  frog's  blood,  collected  in  a  vessel  and  kept 
fi'om  evaporation,  while  the  air  about  it  is  renewed  several  times  daily, 
will  show,  in  from  eleven  to  twenty-one  days,  a  transformation  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  into  the  characteristic  red  cells  of  that  animal.  How 
many  or  liovv  few  of  the  uncoloured  cells  undergo  this  change  in  the  living 
body  is  a  question,  however,  which  cannot  at  present  be  met  by  scientific 
facts.  The  statements  made  on  this  point  must  necessarily  vary  greatly, 
depending  as  they  do  on  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  amount  of  chyle  and 
lymph  streaming  daily  into  the  blood,  as  well  as  on  the  still  completely 
unknown  length  of  existence  of  the  coloured  blood-cells.  It  seems  highly 
probable,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  these  colourless  elements  never 
attain  this  state,  and  pass  to  decay  without  being  transformed  into  red  cells. 

But  we  are  also  still  in  the  dark  as  to  how  this  change  exactly  takes 
place.  "We  only  know  so  much  that  the  white  corpuscle  is  transformed 
(usually  diminishing  in  bulk)  into  a  circular  flat  plate,  and  generates 
within  itself  a  yellow  material  at  the  same  time  that  it  loses  its  nucleus 
and  protoplasm.  Among  the  groups  of  vertebrates  in  whose'  coloured 
cells  a  nucleus  occurs,  the  latter  structure  is  permanent. 

Nor  are  we  better  enlightened  as  to  the  region  in  which  this  change 
takes  place.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  over  the  whole  circulatory 
tract ;  for  we  may  remark  in  the  blood  of  the  three  lower  classes  of  ver- 
tebrates, rare  intermediate  forms — that  is,  besides  the  usual  nucleated 
red  corpuscles — others  of  a  much  paler  colour,  with  round  or  oval  fif^ure 
(pale  blood-corpuscles).  These  may  be  readily  recognised,  especially  in 
the  large-celled  blood  of  the  frog  and  salamander  (2).  Then,  again,  very 
similar  cells  may  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  human  and 'mammalian 
spleen,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  still  beloncr  to  the 
lymph-corpuscles,  or  are  already  red  blood-cells.  Finally,  similar  inter- 
mediate cells  are  met  with,  according  to  Bizzozero  and  Neumann,  in  the 
medulla  of  bones,  especially  in  the  red  species  of  meduUa. 

Remarks.— 1.  See  Von  Recklinghausen  in  the  Archiv.  fiir  mikrosk.  Anatomic  Bd 
ii.  §  137.    2.  Comp.  Wharton  Jones'  work.  ' 

§72. 

Though,  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  blood  may  appear  a  toler- 
ably simple  tissue,  with  fluid  intercellular  substance,  physiolocrieally  it  is 
a  fluid  of  very  complex  constitution.  In  it  we  have  the  very  focus  of 
vegetative  activity,  the  stream  upon  which  all  the  traffic  of  the  system 
takes  place  as  it  were.  In  it  we  must  expect  to  find  matters  which  serve 
as  well  for  the  formation  of  tissues  as  for  nutrition.  These,  however  may 
still  exist  in  several  varieties  of  combination  not  met  with  in  the  tissues 
The  most  diverse  products  of  metamorphosis  also  pass  through  the  blood 
on  their  way  to  excretion.    We  can  hardly  be  surprised,  then^  that  almost 
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all  the  most  important  substances  in  the  system,  witS.  which  we  were 
made  acquainted  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  are  represented  in  the 
blood.  Many  gaps,  liowever,  still  exist  in  our  knowledge  on  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  physiology,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

The  matters  which  may  at  present  be  looked  upon  with  more  or  less 
certainty  as  constituents  of  the  blood  are  the  following  : — 1.  From  the 
albuminous  group — hajmoglobin,  albumen,  the  two  constituents  of  fibrin, 
namely,  fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin,  near  to  which  we  place  globulin, 
obtained  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  latter.  Casein  is  not  found,  nor  are 
the  glutinous  substances  or  elastic  matters. — 2.  Of  the  solid  fatty  adds 
(usually  saponified,  more  rarely  as  neutral  fats),  stearic,  palmitic  (and 
margaric  X)  acids,  to  which  oleic  may  be  added.  Of  the  volatile  fatty  acids, 
we  find  butyric,  with  lecithin  and  cerebrin  from  the  brain. — 3.  Of  the 
carbohydrates,  grape  sugar,  whilst  sugar  of  milk  and  inosite  are  missed. 
— 4.  Of  non-nitrogenous  and  nitrogenous  acids,  we  find  lactic  and  suc- 
cinic (?),  Avhilst  others,  as,  for  instance,  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  gallic  acids, 
are  absent. — 5.  Of  amides,  amido  acids,  and  bases,  urea,  kreatin  (?),  krea- 
tinin  (?),  hypoxanthiu  (1),  and  xanthin  (?) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
other  allied  matters,  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  glycin,  taurin,  are  not  contained  in 
it. — G.  Of  extractives;  and  finally, — 7,  numerous  mineral  constituents, 
among  which  we  find,  beside  Avater — of  bases,  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
soda;  and  of  metals,  iron,  copper,  manganese  (?) ;  of  acids,  carbonic,  pho-s- 
phoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  silicic  ;  and  finally,  of  gases,  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  this  kind  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  is  of 
but  little  worth,  however ;  at  most  it  only  adds  a  few  facts  to  chemical 
statistics.  Such  an  enumeration  of  its  constituents  only  renders  evident 
that  in  it  are  contained  the  most  important  alimentary  matters,  as  Avell  as 
many  of  the  products  of  transmutation  of  our  body. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  elements  of  composition  which  it  contains, 
the  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  made  out  is — 1.  AVhat  substances 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  in  what  proportions 
do  they  exist  there  ?  2.  Of  what  are  the  colourless  cells  composed  ?  3. 
Of  what  materials  does  the  intercellular  matter  of  the  blood,  the  so-called 
plasma,  consist?  4.  Since  we  must  expect  that  some  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  blood  exist  in  the  cellular  elements  as  well  as  in  the  fluid,  we  ought 
to  determine  in  what  relative  proportions  they  appear  in  the  cells  and  in 
the  plasma. 

In  this  way  alone  could  we  gain  anything  like  a  satisfactory  insight 
into  the  chemical  constitution  and  physiological  properties  of  the  blood, 
or  ascertain  what  the  blood-cell  chemically  is,  and  of  what  nature  the 
fluid  is  in  which  it  is  suspended,  and  with  which  it  is  constantly  engaged 
in  interchange  of  material. 

Do  we  now  ask  how  far  the  requirements  just  stated  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  met  by  the  present  state  of  science,  we  must  bear  the  following 
points  in  mind  : — Firstly,  all  efi'orts  to  isolate  the  white  from  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  We  are  completely 
in  the  dark,  therefore,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  former,  and  can  never, 
on  the  other  hand,  obtain  the  red  perfectly  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  colourless  elements, — a  source  of  error  which  is,  however,  but  incon- 
siderable in  analysing  human  blood,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  the 
latter  contained  in  it.  Then,  again,  it  is  only  occasionally  possible  to 
make  an  analysis,  which  is  then  but  approximate,  of  the  blood-cells  in 
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a  fresh  state  as  they  exist  in  the  blood,  namely,  loaded  with  water.  This 
is  an  evil  which  renders  all  earlier  analyses  useless,  from  tlie  fact  that 
chemists  were  compelled  to  reckon  the  whole  amount  of  water  contained 
in  the  blood  to  the  plasma  alone,  which  was  quite  incorrect,  as,  instead 
of  that,  it  should  have  been  distributed,  of  course,  between  the  latter  and 
cells.  The  plasma,  according  to  this  mode  of  calculation,  appeared  to 
have  a  naturally  large  proportion  of  water,  while  wide  play  was  given  to 
the  theories  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  moist,  moving  blood-cells. 

§  73. 

Some  years  ago  the  proportion  of  moist  cells  in  the  blood  was 
ascertained  by  Hoppe.  It  is  necessary  to  have  for  this  analysis  blood 
which  coagulates  unusually  slowly,  so  that  the  sinking  cells  may  have 
already  disappeared  at  the  time  of  operation  from  the  uppermost  layer  of 
the  fluid.  If  we  now  ascertain  the  proportion  of  fibrin  contained  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  plasma  freed  from  cells,  and  likewise  in  a  given 
quantity  of  blood,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  amount  of  blood-plasma  by  a  simple 
calculation,  and  likewise  by  subtraction  that  of  the  moist  corpuscles. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  horses'  blood  according  to  Hoppe: — 
1000  parts  contain — 

Plasma,   673-8 

Moist  corpuscles,     ......  326*2 

1000  parts  of  blood-corpuscles  contain — 

Water,  565 

Solid  constituents,  ......  435 

1000  parts  of  plasma  contain — 
Water,  . 
Solid  constituents, 
Fibrin,  . 
Albumen, 


Fats, 
Extractives, 
Soluble  salts, 
Insoluble  do., 


908-4 
91-6 
10-1 
77-6 
1-2 
4-0 
6-4 
1-7 


From  the  foregoing  analysis  we  see  that  the  proportion  of  water  in  the 
cells  IS  not  quite  fths,  while  in  the  plasma  it  is  -^-^ihs,  with  which 
the  differences  m  specific  gravity  agree  (cells  =  MOS  plasma  =  1-027-28 
in  the  human  being).  We  shall  presently  find  that  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  blood-corpuscle  consist  principally  of  hajmoglobin,  a  matter  which 
IS  entirely  absent  from  the  plasma,  whilst  fibrin  and  albumin  are  sub- 
stances belonging  particularly  to  the  latter. 

§74. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the  Uood- 
ceUs  ih^t  of  the  colourless  elements  must  be  passed  over,  in  that  they  can- 
not be  isolated  as  already  remarked.    The  little  which  might  be  said  of 

hIT'      't''  ^PP^oP^ately  brought  forward  when  we  are 

discussing  lymph  and  chyle. 

structure! dtr.  ^i^^nan  and  all  mammalian  blood,  are 

structureo  destitute  of  a  nucleus,  consisting  of  a  homogenous  yellow  .rela- 

nZ^'tlTTr  "^"^  interchange  of  matter  Jj  Cr::!,- 

nised.  All  substances,  accordingly,  which  are  contained  in  the  blood  cell 
must  be  so  m  a  state  of  gelatinisation  or  solution,  if  we  deny  the  presence 
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of  a  membrane  on  the  cell.  The  elements  of  composition  belonging  to 
the  reel  corpuscle  are  numerous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cell-body  consists  of  hicmoglobin  (§  13),  as  was 
alreadj'  mentioned,  divisible  into  two  substances— an  albuminous  and 
])igmentary,  known  respectively  as  globulin  (§  12)  and  hsematin  (§  35). 
The  first  of  these,  however,  has  only  been  obtained  in  an  impure  state, 
as  both  bodies  defy  perfect  separa- 
tion from  one  another.  It  appears  in 
the  cell  in  far  larger  proportion  than 
the  colouring  matter  ;  for  instance, 
1000  parts  of  blood-corpuscles  from 
the  horse  contain  360"4:  of  solid  con- 
stituents, of  which  19 '9  consist  of 
hajmatin  and  32 IT  of  globulin. 

Blood-crydals,  which  were  dis- 
covered first  by  Fanke  in  the  blood 
of  the  splenic  vein,  have  already  been 
discussed  (§  13). 

The  crystallizing  substances  of 
blood-cells  are  not  by  any  means 
always  identical,  a  fact  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  greater  or  less  readiness 
with  which  crystallization  commences 
in  the  blood  of  various  species  of 
animals,  and  which  is  further  corroborated  by  the  varieties  in  the  cry 
stalline  form  (figs.  120,  121). 

Tlie  cohmriiif/  matter  of  blood  is,  on  account  of  its  composition 
which  iron  enters,  one  of  the 


Fig.  120. — Crystals  of  hemoglobin,  from  the 
guinea  pig  (above);  from  the  horse  (lower 
hain. 


into 


most  remarkable  suljstances 
of  our  body.  Not  being  met 
with  either  in  the  plasma 
or  the  fluids  compensating 
the  blood  for  loss,  namely, 
lymph  and  chyle,"  it  must 
be  formed  by  the  chemical 
activity  of  the  blood-cell  by 
a  process  still  unknown  to 
us.  It  is  not  always  con- 
tained in  the  same  amount 
in  the  corpuscles,  which  we 
might  at  once  infer  from  the 
variation  in  intensity  of  the 
tint  of  isolated  cells,  which 
ai-e  at  one  time  yellow,  an- 
other of  a  paler  hue.  The 
difference  in  the  colouring 
properties  of  certain  kinds  of 
blood  when  mixed  with  water 
points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Fibrinoplastic  matter  (Schmidt)  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  blood- 
cell,  and,  it  appears,  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity;  besides  which, 
lecithin,  cerebriii,  and  cholestearin  (§  21)  (Hoppe,  Hermann)  have  been 
met  with  here.    A  proposition  first  made  by  Berzelius,  that  the  "fatty 
9 


Fig.  121.— 'Haemoglobin  trom  the  squirrel,  crystallizing  in 
the  hexagonal  system. 
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nialters  containing  phosphorus"  found  in  the  blood  might  possibly 
belong  to  the  cell,  Avas  subsequently  shown  by  Lclimann  to  be- quite  cor- 
rect. The  cells  of  venous  blood,  moreover,  appear  to  be  richer  in  these 
cerebral  substances  than  those  of  arterial  blood. 

Of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  blood-corpuscle  but  little  is 
as  yet  known,  except  that  haimatoidiii  (§  35)  may  be  regarded  as  a  trans- 
formation product  of  blood-cells  breaking  down  in  the  living  body;  as 
also  bilirubin  (§  37),  and  in  all  probability  cholestearin. 

As  far  as  these  matters  generated  by  the  transmutative  power  in  the 
cell  do  not  rapidly  leave  the  latter,  or  undergo  further  metamorphosis 
immediately,  they  appear  in  the  uninteresting  form  of  the  so-called  extrac- 
tive matters  (p.  54,  remarks). 

Finally,  the  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents,  proper  to  the  cell  in 
contradistinction  to  tliose  of  the  plasma,  is  of  great  interest, —  an  aspect  of 
blood  analysis  first  brought  under  notice  by  G.  Schmidt,-  Among  the  salts 
of  the  blood-cell  there  appear  some  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  in 
smaller  quantity  than  if  the  cell  Avere  simply  saturated  with  plasma. 
Further,  the  cell  appears  to  be  poorer  in  chlorine,  but  richer  in  p]ios])horic 
acid  than  the  plasma;  it  likewise  shows  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
potash,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  considerably  smaller  one  of  soda  than 
the  latter  fluid.  Thus,  we  find  in  it  principally  the  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  together  with  chloride  of  potassium,  whilst  chloride  of  sodium 
preponderates  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  The  latter  is,  moreover,  richer  in 
phosphatic  earths  than  the  cell. 

Now,  since  iron  is  not  met  with  in  the  intercellular  fl.uid  {C.  Schmidt), 
all  of  this  metal  which  exists  in  the  blood  must  be  contained  in  the  cells. 
Copper,  also,  and  manganese  (whose  presence  in. the  blood,  however,  must 
be  still  regarded  as  doubtful),  ought  also,  according  to  analogy,  to  belong 
to  the  contents  of  these  elements. 

Finally,  the  red  corpuscles  possess  of  gases  almost  all  the  oxygen  of 
the  whole  fiuid,  which  gas  is  retained  in  loose  chemical  combination 
with  the  haemoglobin, — a  fact  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
in  physiological  significance  of  any  yet  adduced  in  connection  with  the 
little  structure  in  question.  Besides  this,  the  corpuscles  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  carbonic  acid  [A.  Schmidt). 

What  the  nuclei  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  lower  vertebrate  animals 
consist  of  is  not  yet  known  with  certainty;  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  some  albuminous  substance  like  fibrin,  although  a  recent  observer, 
Brunton,  believes  them  to  be  composed  of  mucin. 

§75. 

The  number  of  substances  held  in  solution  by  the  intercellular  fluid  of 
the  blood  is  still  more  considerable  than  those  contained  in  the  cell. 

First  of  all,  we  meet  in  the  plasma  with  several  matters  belonf^ino-  to 
the  albuminous  group.  ^  ° 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  constituents  of  fibrin,  namely,  fibrinogen 
and  tibrinoplastin,  the  latter  finding  its  way  into  this  fluid  from  the 
blood-cells  (§  11).  Coagulated  fibrin  formed  from  these  appears  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4  in  1000  parts  of  liquor  sanguinis,  but  is  liable  to 
vary  considerably  as  to  quantity,  even  in  the  healthy  subject. 

Albumen  (serum  albumen),  which,  as  previous  analyses  have  shown  is 
contained  in  far  larger  proportion  in  liquor  sanguinis  than  fibrin  is  very 
probably  held  m  solution  by  salts.  ' 
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Besides  this,  another  matter  belonging  to  the  albuminoid  group  is 
generally  present,  namely,  the  "serum-casein"  of  Paimm ;  yet,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (§  11),  it  is  probably  nothing  else  than  Schmidt's 
tibrinoplastin. 

As  to  the  fats  contained  in  serum,  very  little  is  at  present  known. 
They  occur  for  the  greater  part  in  the  state  of  soap,  and  dissolved;  more 
rarely  suspenderl  in  the  form  of  fine  molecules.  Should  they  become 
unusually  abundant  in  the  latter  form,  a  cloudy  opalescent  appearance  may 
be  communicated  to  the  blood,  although  this  is  more  frequently  the  effect  of 
a  molecular  precipitation  of  some  albuminate.  Moreover,  it  appears  to 
be  the  ordinary  fatty  acids  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
serous  fats,  and  we  are  warranted  in  accepting  the  presence  of  oleic, 
palmitic,  stearic  (and  margaric  ?)  acids  here  (§  17).  Further  a  peculiar 
substance,  cholestearin,  already  mentioned  (§  21),  is  to  be  found  in  small 
quantity  in  the  plasma. 

Turning  novv  to  the  remaining  and  better  known  constituents  of  plasma, 
which  may  be  regarded  for  the  most  part  as  products  of  decomposition, 
we  find  their  number  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid. 
The  following  notes  may  be  said  to  contain  almost  all  that  is  at  present 
known  about  them. 

Among  the  organic  acids  the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  healthy  blood 
is  not  yet  entirely  beyond  doubt,  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  latter  under 
abnormal  conditions.  Blood  may  also  contain  formic  acid  from  the  group 
of  fluid  fatty  acids.  Acetic  acid  has  been  remarked  after  indulgence  in 
alcohol  (§  16),  and  succinic  in  the  blood  of  phytophagous  mammals  (§  24). 

The  non-existence  of  taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acid  in  the  plasma  is 
again  of  the  highest  physiological  importance,  Avhilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
uric  acid  is  met  with ;  the  existence  of  hippuric  remains  doubtful  (§  26). 
Among  the  organic  bases  we  must  accept  urea,  kreatin,  kreatinin  (1) ; 
hypoxanthin,  and  probably  also  xanthin,  as  being  many  of  them  present 
in  the  fluid  under  normal  conditions,  a  series  which  will  probably  be 
enlarged  in  the  next  few  years.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  only  appear  patho- 
logically; they  may  occur  in  the  blood  during  diseases  of  the  liver.  In 
addition  to  these  substances  we  have  grape  sugar  also  (belonging  to  the 
group  of  hydrocarbons)  as  a  constituent  of  plasma  (Bernard  and  C. 
Schmidt) :  it  is  partly  introduced  as  such  into  the  system,  and  partly 
formed  in  the  liver.  This  substance,  as  Lelimann  and  Bernard  have 
shown,  is  not  to  be  found  at  all,  or  only  in  traces,  in  the  blood  of  the 
vena  porta,  whilst  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  rich  in  it.  Milk  sugar,  on 
the  contrary,  is  probably  absent ;  inosite  has  not  been  observed. 

Finally,  there  exists  an  unknown  colouring  matter  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  which  gives  rise  to  its  pale  yellow  tint.  The  pigmentary 
matters  of  the  bile  are  absent  here,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  normal 
condition  (at  least  usually).  As  to  the  extractives,  their  amount  in  the 
plasma  is  greater  than  in  the  cells. 

Now,  Avhen  we  come  to  consider  the  mineral  matters  of  the  plasma,  we 
find  them  essentially  different  in  quantity  from  those  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  proportion  of  chlorine  is  more  considerable  here  than  in 
the  cell,  but  that  of  phosphoric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  smaller;  and 
wliilst  the  amount  of  potash  exceeded  that  of  soda  in  the  cell,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed  in  plasma,  the  quantity  of  soda  salts,  and  more 
especially  of  chloride  of  sodium,  preponderating  in  the  latter. 

Further,  the  liquor  sanguinis  contains  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  small 
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quantity  of  silicic  acid,  and  probably  also  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 
Salts  of  ammonia  are  also  present,  in  all  probability,  m  healthy  living 
blood,  though  in  very  small  amount.  Iron,  as  Avas  already  mentioned,  is 
missing  in  the  plasma. 

In  'conclusion,  the  plasma,  like  all  animal  fluids,  contains  absorbed 
gases,— small  quantities  of  O  and  and  a  larger  amount  of  CO,; 
besides  this,  carbonic  acid  appears  in  double  chemical  combination; 
loosely  combined,  it  represents  the  second  acid  atom  of  bicarbonate  ot 
sodium,  and  is  besides  united  in  a  subordinate  manner  with  the  phosphate 
of  the  latter  (§  43).  In  fixed  combination  it  is  supposed  to  constitute  the 
first  acid  atom  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

Remarks.— Volatile  fatty  acids  belonging  to  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
appear  to  be  not  entirely  absent ;  witness  the  peculiar  odour  of  fresh  blood.  This 
odour  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  butyric  acid,  although  the  latter  has  not  yet 
been  proved  to  exist  in  the  blood. 

§76. 

In  the  foregoing  section  we  have  had  an  example  of  the  mean  com- 
position of  the  blood.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  latter  must  be 
subject  to  great  variation  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituents,  according 
to  age,  sex,  and  other  circumstances — according  to  the  species  of  food, 
and  state  of  the  secretions,  even  in  our  healthiest  days.  However,  these 
considerations  belong  more  to  physiology  than  to  histochemistry.  The 
blood  of  men  is  generally  supposed  to  be  richer  in  cells  than  that  of 
women.  The  amount  of  corpuscles  decreases  also  with  increasing  age, 
and  is  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  smaller  than  in  the  adult  body.  The 
proportion  of  cells,  further,  sinks  with  bad  nourishment,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  great  loss  of  blood.  Of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  intercellular 
fluid,  we  knovv  that  the  fibrin  is  subject  to  greater  variation  as  to  quantity 
tlian  the  albumen.  The  latter,  however,  occurs  in  far  greater  proportion 
than  fibrin,  and  must,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  con- 
stituent of  the  plasma  for  the  support  and  formation  of  the  tissues. 

But  the  difference  in  the  various  kinds  of  blood  of  one  and  the  same 
body  is  a  subject  of  much  more  importance.  Blood  being  the  general 
nutritive  fluid,  enters  everywhere  into  an  interchange  of  matter  with  the 
tissues ;  it  gives  up  certain  substances,  and  receives  others  back  again. 
And  in  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  several  tissues  and  organs  is 
different,  and  also  their  series  of  transmutations,  the  composition  of  the 
blood  must  be  considerably  modified  in  the  vaiious  regions  of  the  circu- 
latory system.  For  instance,  Ave  Avill  find  blood  flowing  from  the  secreting 
breast  of  a  woman  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  returns  from 
supplying  the  substance  of  the  brain.  But  these  deviations  are  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  glands  and  lungs.  The  blood  which  enters  the  kidney 
must  be  richer  in  urea,  uric  and  hippuric  acids,  and  certain  mineral  con- 
stituents, than  that  which  leaves  it  by  the  renal  vein.  Blood  which  flows 
from  the  lung  has  given  off  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  oxygen  ;  and  so  on. 

Owing  to  the  crude  state  of  blood-analysis,  this  productive  field  of 
inquiry  has  up  to  the  present  day  yielded  but  little.  We  are  even  now 
hardly  able  to  ascertain  anything  accurately ;  thus  the  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  that  also  between  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta  and  hepatic  vein  :  again,  in  Avhat  respect  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
splenic  artery  differ  from  that  of  the  corresponding  vein. 
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1.  Arterial  and  venous  blood.  The  usual  manner  of  examining  these 
is  to  compare  blood  taken,  from  a  vein  of  the  skin  with  that  from  an 
artery,  consequently  only  one  kind  of  venous  blood.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  arterial  blood  coagulates  more  rapidly  on  the  whole,  and  is 
richer  in  hbrin,  extractives,  water,  and  salts,  than  the  venous,  but  does 
not  come  up  to  the  latter  in  its  amount  of  albumen  and  fats.  However, 
we  must  not  give  too  much  weight  to  this.  According  to  Lehmann,  the 
smaller  veins  contain  more  fibrin  and  water,  but  less  cells,  than  the  arte- 
ries. The  same  observer  found  that  the  corpuscles  of  arterial  blood  have 
more  ha;niatin  and  salts,  but  far  less  fats,  than  those  of  the  A^enous  fluid. 
Again,  arterial  blood  possesses,  in  comparison  to  the  remaining  gases,  more 
oxygen,  while  venous  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  :  the  corpuscles  of  the  first 
of  these  appear  red,  those  of  the  latter  more  or  less  greenish.  Venous 
blood  is  dichroic,  when  in  thick  layers  it  is  dark  red,  and  in  thinner  green 
(BriLclic).  A  solution  of  reduced  htemoglobin  manifests  the  same  dichroic 
properties,  whilst  oxyhaimoglobin  is  monochromatic. 

2.  Blood  from  the  vena  porta  and  hepatic  vein.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  above  (§  70)  that  fewer  colourless  cells  appear  in  the  vena  porta 
than  in  the  hepatic  vein.  The  cells,  likewise,  of  the  latter  seem  to  difi"er 
from  those  of  the  remaining  kinds  of  blood,  and  especially  from  those  of 
the  V.  portoi  (§  67).  Finally,  no  fibrin  separates  from  the  blood  of  the 
liepatic  vein,  according  to  Lehmann  (a  statement  which  is,  however,  ques- 
tioned), while  the  vena  porta  does  yield  ordinary  fibrin.  This  investigator 
directed  his  chemical  inquiry  towards  the  blood  of  horses  and  dogs,  and 
obtained  as  a  result  a  much  greater  richness  in  cells  in  the  fluid  of  the 
hepatic  vein,  together  with  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
water,  consequent  on  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  Further,  the  amount  of 
albumen  here  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  in  the  vena  porta.  In  conclusion 
(according  to  Lehman?/),  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  poorer  in  salts 
and  fats,  richer,  on  the  contrary,  in  extractive  matters,  and  especially  so 
in  grape  sugar.  The  coloured  cells  of  the  hepatic  vein  are,  besides, 
remarkable  chemically  for  their  abundance  of  solid  constituents,  but  the 
amount  of  fat,  salts,  and  iron  in  them  has  at  the  same  time  undergone 
diminution. 

3.  Blood  from  the  eplenic  artery  and  vein.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  as  that  which,  anatomically  speaking, 
deviates  most  from  the  usual  standard  of  this  fluid,  in  that  it  possesses  a  very 
large  contingent  of  colourless  corpuscles  (§  70),  and  contains  intermediate 
forms  between  the  two  species  of  cells.  It  is,  further,  remarkable  for  the 
more  spherical  figure  of  its  cells,  and  the  readiness  with  which  crystalliza- 
tion takes  place  in  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  section  13.  Funke  directed 
attention  also  to  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  lymph-corpuscle  in  this  blood; 
it  is  of  larger  size,  and  filled  with  fine  dark  granules.  The  only  real 
chemical  difference,  however,  which  could  be  distinguished  by  this  observer 
between  this  pecidiar  kind  of  blood  and  the  ordinary  kind  of  the  splenic 
vein,  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  fibrin. 

4.  Menstrual  blood.  This  blood,  which  is  poured  out  from  the  turgid, 
and  probably  lacerated,  vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  of  women, 
at  intervals  of  four  weeks,  during  the  whole  time  they  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing, is  remarkable,  at  least  frequently,  for  a  deficiency  of  fibrin.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  has  either  coagulated  already  within  the  uterus,  or  is 
prevented  from  undergoing  this  change  by  the  admixture  of  mucus  when 
passing  through  the  interiud  genital  parts.    But  we  are  still  in  want  here 
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of  a  satisfactoiy  cliemical  analysis.  Microscopical  examination  shows  tlie 
fluid  to  be  contaminated  witli  the  form-elements  of  mucus. 

Remarks.— L  Gray  "Onthe  Structure  a7id  Use  of  the  S2)leen"  London,  1854,  pp.  1J4 
and  147.  Here  we  find  the  abundance  of  colourless  elements  corroborated.  Atten- 
tion is  also  directed  to  the  constant  occurrence  of  dark  pigment  granules,  or  small 
elongated  crystalline  formation.s,  which  are  occasionally  contained  in  cells.  2.  Ac- 
cording to  Gray,  loc.  cit.  p.  152,  the  blood  of  the  spleen  is  poorer  in  cells,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  richer  in  water,  fibrin,  albumin,  and  fat,  than  other  blood.  We  shall 
have  to  discuss,  later  on,  the  occurrence  in  it  of  other  peculiar  matters,  in  consider- 
ing the  organ  in  question. 

§77. 

This  is  probably  the  most  suitable  place  to  consider  more  closely 
the  varieties  in  colour  in  arterial  and  venous  blood,  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  (a  body-colour)  is  produced,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  coloured  cells  suspended  in  the 
usually  colourless  intercellular  fluid.  Without  taking  the  subordinate 
differences  into  account,  the  tint  of  arterial  blood  is  a  light  or  cherry  red,, 
while  that  of  the  veins  is  of  a  darker  or  bluish  red  tinge  (modena). 

The  following  is  all  that  is  known  at  present  of  the  cause  of  these  vari- 
ations in  colour. 

Tt  has  long  been  known  that  certain  gases  produce  a  change  in  the 
colour  of  blood.  From  time  immemorial  the  light  tint  of  the  arterial 
fluid  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  the  darker  shade  of 
veins  to  that  of  carbonic  acid.  The  correctness  of  this  theory  is  easily 
proved  by  conducting  a  stream  of  these  gases  separately  into  a  quantity 
of  blood.  A  stream  of  oxygen  causes  the  latter  to  become  of  a  light  cherry 
red,  and  carbonic  acid  makes  it  dark.  Besides  this,  blood  which  has  stood 
for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air  is  always  much  lighter  in  colour  oh  the 
surface  than  deej)er  down. 

A  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  similarly  affected  by  a  stream  of  either  of 
these  gases. 

But  this  solution,  fi-eed  from  formed  elements,  is  trapsparent;  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  "  lac  colour." 

If  we  allow  blood  to  freeze,  it  disjilays,  on  being  again  cautiously  thawed, 
the  same  transparent  colour.  The  microscope  discloses  the  bodies  of  the 
cells,  but  decolorised.  TJie  haemoglobin  has  passed  from  them  in  solu- 
tion into  the  plasma.  Such  lac-coloured  blood  conducts  itself  in  respect 
to  its  colouring  properties  very  similarly  to  the  artificial  hcemoglobin  solu- 
tion of  the  chemist,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  latter  after  complete 
destruction  of  the  cellg.  Its  transparency  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
normal  blood  with  its  coloured  cells,  and  it  appears  with  reflected  li^ht 
darker  than  tlie  latter.  ° 

The  more  red  cells,  then,  the  blood  contains,  the  darker  and  more  opaque 
is  It ;  the  less  it  possesses  of  such  elements,  the  lighter  and  more  trans- 
parent does  it  become,  seen  by  transmitted  light. 

The  form  also,  of  the  cells  has  a  very  great  induence  on  the  tint  of  the 
blood.  All  agents  which  cause  the  red  corpuscles  to  shrivel  as  for 
instance,  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  also  render  the  blood  paler 
in  appearance,  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  whilst  all  reagents  which  produce 
an  expansion  of  the  cell,  such  as  water,  give  rise  to  a  darkening  of  the 
whole  f^uid.     feuch  blood  increases  also  in  transparency,  as  mi"ht  be 
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It  has  been  maintained  by  Nas^e  and  Uarless  that  a  change  of  form  is 
produced  in  the  red  cells  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxyj^en  gas, 
the  latter  decreasing  its  size,  the  former  causing  it  to  swell  out.  This  has 
been  doubted  by  others,  but  has  again  received  support  from  recent 
obse^^'e^s. 

Many  other  things  may  also  act  on  the  colour  of  the  blood,  modifying 
it;  for  instance,  an  abnormal  preponderance  of  colourless  elements  may 
produce  a  lighter  tint  in  the  fluid.  Thus  leucsemic  blood  often  appears 
strikingly  changed. 


Sinking  of  the  blood-cells. — The  coloured  blood-corpuscles  possess,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  a  considerably  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
intercellular  fluid — about  as  1'105  : 1-028  in  man.  They  would  always, 
therefore,  sink  rapidly  to  the  bottom  in  a  vessel  containing  blood,  or 
indeed  in  any  quantity  of  the  same  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  were  it  not  that  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  ren- 
ders this  in  most  cases  impossible.  This  gravitation,  however,  of  the  cells 
does  to  a  certain  extent  take  place  in  blood  coagulating  slowly.  But  the 
process  may  be  distinctly  followed  uj)  in  blood  deprived  of  the  power  of 
coagulation,  by  being  beaten  up  or  mixed  with  other  reagents.  Here  we 
may  perceive,  after  a  considerable  time,  the  commencement  of  a  separation 
of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  into  two  portions — a  superficial,  almost  colour- 
less, transparent  layer  of  fluid,  and  a  red  mass  of  coloured  cells,  occupying 
the  floor  of  the  vessel.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  second 
element  of  form,  the  lymphoid  cell,  has  taken  no  part  in  this  gravitation, 
being  a  lighter  body.  Comparison  of  examples  shows,  also,  that  this  sink- 
ing of  the  red  cells  commences  sometimes  rapidly,  and  often  after  some 
little  time. 

The  position  which  the  blood-corpuscles  of  human  beings  and  mam- 
malia (but  not  those  of  the  other  classes  of  vertebrata)  take  up  in  this  state 
is  peculiar.  Instead  of  floating  about  singly  in  the  fluid,  as  was  the  case 
during  life,  they  now  lie  togetlier 


with  their  broad  surfaces  in  con- 
tact with  one  another,  forming 
aggregations  (fig.  122,  e)  like 
rouleaux  of  coins.  If  we  follow 
up  this  formation  of  rolls,  which 
.begins  even  in  a  drop  of  blood 
freshly  taken  from  a  vessel,  and 
observe  it  from  its  commencement 
on  under  the  microscope,  the  pro- 
cess is  seen  to  be  initiated  by  the 
coming  together  of  pairs  of  cells, 
which  then  cohere  by  their  broad 
surfaces.  From  this  on,  the  rouleau 
grows  rapidly  by  the  addition  of 
new  members,  and  it  frequently 
comes  to  pass  that  other  little 

columns,  or  rouleaux,  range  them-       fip.  122.-Human  Woml-cd^     «,  formation  of 

selves  with  the  first -formed  at 

various  angles,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  dendroid,  and  often  almost 
net-like  figures.    The  addition  of  water  at  this  stage  of  the  process  dis- 
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members  tlie  rouleaux,  in  that  the  several  cells  swell  out  and  assume  the 
spherical  form,  and  thus  again  separate  from  one  another.  On  this  account 
the  roundish  corpusclas  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  and  splenic  vein  show 
no  such  columnar  grouping. 

The  cause  of  this  formation  of  columns  is  still  uukuown.    ihe  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  through  the  adhesiveness  of  the  intercellular  _ 
fluid  or  surfaces  of  the  cells  does  not  suffice. 

At  all  events,  it  fevours  the  descent  of  the  coloured  cells  essentially, 
for  the  little  structures  thus  united  must  be  able  to  overcome  better  than 
when  isolated  the  resistance  otteied  to  their  gravitation  by  the  fluid. 
If  rouleaux  have  once  been  formed,  the  same  settling  down  makes  itself 
again  rapidly  evident  in  blood  which  has  been  re  agitated. 

Remarks.— It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  on  the  addition  of  anything  which  renders 
the  intercellular  substance  more  dense,  as,  for  instance,  of  concentrated  solution  of 
sugar,  the  settling  down  of  the  blood-cells  is  accelerated,  although  just  the  contrary 
might  be  expected. 

§79. 

Coagulation  of  the  Hood. — The  consistence  of  the  blood  begins  very 
rapidly  to  change  a  few  minutes  after  it  has  been  obtained  from  the 
vessels — it  coagulates,  namely.  'J'his  process  commences  much  more 
slowly  within  the  vessels  of  the  corpse,  or  in  sanguineous  effusions  in 
the  interior  of  the  living  boJy.  The  latter  may  preserve  their  original 
consistence  for  many  weeks. 

ISTow,  as  regards  the  phenomenon  itself — first  of  all,  we  remark  the  com- 
mencement of  this  change  in  blood  taken  from  the  living  body  in  from 
two  to  five  minutes.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  formation  of  a 
thin  pellicle  of  the  greatest  delicacy  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which 
soon  acquires  greater  thickness  and  solidity,  so  that  it  may  be  at  length 
lifted  off  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

Commencing  thus  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  this  formation  of  mem- 
brane extends  itself  gradually  along  the  sides  and  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel — in  fact,  at  every  point  at  which  our  sample  of  blood  comes  in 
contact  with  the  latter.  The  consistence  of  the  blood  so  enclosed  then 
begins  to  change  ;  it  becomes  firstly  somewhat  thickish,  like  a  half-cooled 
solution  of  glue,  attaining  not  long  after  the  consistence  of  stiff"  jelly,  or 
of  a  saturated  cold  solution  of  glue.  Then,  at  the  end  of  from  seven  to 
fourteen  minutes  the  blood  has  lost  all  its  fluidity,  and  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  thoroughly  solid  mass,  whose  form  is  determined  by  that, 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  process.  The  solid  jelly, 
overcoming  the  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  contracts  subsequently 
more  and  more,  pressing  out  a  part  of  the  fluid  which  has  been  entangled 
in  it  by  the  coagulation.  The  commencement  of  this  contraction  takes 
place  tolerably  early,  but  it  only  reaches  its  termination  after  a  compara- 
tively long  period,  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  At  first 
there  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  coagulum  a  few  drops  of  a  transparent 
fluid;  the  number  of  these  soon  increases,  upon  which  they  coalesce,  form- 
ing larger  drops,  and  at  last  run  together  into  a  layer  of  fluid  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  coagulated  mass.  Whilst  the  coagulum  thus  pro- 
gressively contracts  to  a  smaller  volume,  similar  lavers  of  fluid  to  that 
on  the  surface  collect  under  the  latter,  as  Avell  as  along  the  edges  and 
floor  of  the  vessel,  until  the  mass  which  at  first  adhered  closely" to  the 
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cup,  so  that  the  latter  could  he  turned  upside-down  without  its  falling 
out,  commences  to  float  in  the  expressed  liquid. 

From  this  on,  the  process  only  undergoes  a  quantitative  alteration — that 
is,  a  continuous  contraction  of  the  lump  causes  it  to  decrease  more  and 
more  in  size,  at  the  same  time  that  an  ever-increasing  quantity  of  fluid 
is  heing  pressed  out  of  its  interstices.  When  the  whole  process  is  at  an 
end  we  have  a  larger  or  smaller  coagulum,  sometimes  soft  and  sometimes 
hard,  floatin"  in  a  varying  amount  of  transparent  fluid,  which  has,  like 
the  plasma,  a  slight  yellowish  tint.  The  coagulated  mass  having  con- 
tracted uniformly,  preserves  the  figure  of  the  vessel,  and  forms  a  diminu- 
tive cast  of  the  same,  appearing  in  an  ordinary  porcelain  basin  plano- 
convex, and  in  a  test-tube  cylindrical.  Its  colour  is  that  of  the  blood, — 
of  a  darker  red,  however,  at  the  lower  and  internal  portions  tlian  on  the 
surface,  where  it  is  light. 

This  red  lump  has  received  the  name  of  the  crassamentinn  or  placenta 
sanguinis,  while  the  fluid  in  which  it  swims  is  known  as  the  serum,  or 
serum  sanguinis. 

Now,  how  are  these  two  portions  of  the  coagulated  blood  related  to 
that  which  circulates  iu  the  living  body,  to  its  cells  and  intercellular 

substance  1  ■      n  ■  i 

AVe  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  latter  is  a  fluid  con- 
taining the  two  constituents  of  fibrin  in  solution.  And  as  in  other  cases, 
so  also  after  withdrawal  of  the  blood  from  the  system,  these  combine  to 
form  coagulating  fibrin,  by  which,  in  that  the  fibrinogen  is  sufficient, 
the  whole  fluid,  together  with  its 


cells,  is  entangled  by  the*  solidify 
ing  mass;  just  as  a  solution  of 
glue  retains,  on  cooling,  any  par- 
ticles which  may  have  been  sus- 
pended in  it — to  make  use  again 
of  this  ordinary  simile.  By  the 
progressive  contraction  of  the 
gelatinous  mass,  a  part  of  this  now  7-^ 
defibrinated  intercellular  fluid  is 
expressed  in  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion from  its  meshes,  whilst  the 
blood-cells  remain  behind  en- 
tangled. From  this  we  see  that  the 
liquor  sanguinis  consists  of  inter- 
cellular fluid  deprived  of  its  fibrin, 
or  is,  in  other  words,  defibrinated 

plasma.  The  crassameutum  must  Fig.  123.— Human  wood-ceiis 
consequently  be  formed  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  entangled  in  coagulated  fibrin.  And,  in  fact,  microscopical 
examination  of  thin  sections  of  the  placenta  sanguinis  shows  us  the 
unchanged  cells  embedded  in  a  homogenous,  fibrinous,  or  plaited  sub- 
stance (fig.  123,  d). 

Of  course  a  more  or  less  considerable  quantity  of  the  intercellular  fluid 
must  still  remain  entangled  in  the  cake  of  blood. 

According  to  what  has  just  been  remarked,  serum  shares  with  the 
plasma  its  transparency,  light  yellowish  colour,  and  chemical  characters. 
Its  specific  gravity  must,  however,  be  somewhat  lower,  and  may  be 
stated  at  between  1-026  and  1-029.    It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 


coagulated  fibrin  at  cf, 
witli  included  corpuscles. 
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certain  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  escape  being  entangled  in  the 
coagulum,  appearing  as  a  kind  of  reddish  sediment  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  serum. 

When  a  quantity  of  blood  is  beaten  and  Avhipped  up,  the  fibrin 
deposits  around  the  instrument  used,  and  the  former  remains  fluid.  In 
such  defibrinated  blood  the  sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles  mentioned  in  §  78 
may  be  best  observed. 

§80. 

The  process  of  coagulation  of  blood,  moreover,  displays  much  variety. 
The  consideration  of  each  several  point  connected  with  it  in  detail,  how- 
ever, would  lead  us  too  far  here  ;  we  will  only,  therefore,  touch  on  some 
of  the  most  important  matters  of  interest. 

As  regards  the  rate  at  which  the  changes  take  place,  we  find  that  they 
may  be  hastened  or  retarded.  Retardation  is  easiest  produced,  as  a  rule. 
The  coagulation  of  blood  is  accelerated  by  setting  the  fluid  in  rapid  motion, 
as,  for  instance,  by  means  of  whipping  or  beating.  The  blood  of  men  is 
said  to  coagulate  in  general  more  slowly  than  that  of  women.  Further, 
arterial  blood  solidifies  more  rapidly  than  venous,  whose  greater  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  exercises  a  retarding  influence  on  the  process. 

Again,  atmospheric  air  accelerates  the  clotting  of  blood,  which  explains 
the  fact  that,  the  finer  the  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  the  orifice  of  a 
vessel,  or  the  flatter  the  dish  in  which  it  is  caught,  the  more  rapidly  does 
it  become  solid.  Heimon's  experiences,  also,  are  in  harmony  Avith  this, 
who  found  that  air  injected  into  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal  frequently 
furthered  coagulation.  However,  we  may  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the 
blood  of  a  dead  animal  with  all  caution,  without  being  able  to  preserve  it 
in  a  fluid  state.  Thus  we  see  that  it  may  coagulate  without  the  influence 
of  _  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  it  does  also  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen  gases. 

As  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  we  find  that  warmth  favours  the 
process  m  general,  while  cold  retards  it.  Coagulation  may  take  place  at 
any  point  above  freezing,  and  if  we  subject  fluid  blood  to  the  action  of 
great  cold  it  may  be  frozen  before  coagulation  sets  in,  subsequently  under- 
going this  change  on  being  cautiously  thawed. 

How  far  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  may  influence  the 
rate  of  coagulation  has  not  yet  been  sufliciently  accurately  ascertained. 
One  important  Item  in  the  process  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the  fibrin 
Itself  Ihus  the  blood  of  certain  animals,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  horse, 
solidifies  slovyly,  whilst  that  of  the  sheep  does  so  more  Rapidly  The 
annals  of  medicine  a  so  record  extraordinary  cases  of  extremely  late  coagu- 
ation,  Av-liich  are  probably  only  to  be  explained  likewise  by  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  fibrin.  ^  mocimca 

The  character,  oU^^  crassamentum  is  liable  to  vary  greatly  some- 
times It  IS  uncommonly  small  and  hard,  sometimes  large,  soft,  and  fia^Ue 
Poorness  m  corpuscles  may  cause  the  first  of  these  states,  a  r  increase  in 
the  latter  the  second,  m  that  a  superabundance  of  cells-otherXncs 
being  equal-must  be  looked  on  as  a  hindrance  to  the  contraction  of  Z 
fibnn,  whilst  m  an  opposite  state  but  slight  resistance  toTroftled 
t^:::^  '^^^  "^"^^  -        ^^-^  gives  rise  trto 

Beside  all  this,  there  occur  also  very  incomnlete  ro^P«  nf  nr.  i 
where  the  pocess  remains  stationary  ii  one  o('ir„aX%Cf  in:;^ 
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we  see  that  very  soft  fragile  clots  may  subsequently  become  again  lluid. 
Finally,  in  some  portions  of  the  system  the  blood  does  not  undergo  this 
change  at  all,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  hepatic  vein,  and  also  possibly  the 
menstrual  blood  of  the  female  (p.  121).  The  blood  of  persons  struck  by 
lightning,  and  of  those  dead  of  asphyxia,  has  been  found  fluid  in  toto. 

If  in  the  moment  of  coagulation  the  coloured  cells  have  already  disap- 
peared from  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  fluid,  the  coaguluni  does  not 
present  the  usual  red  colour,  but  is  yellowish  white  in  its  superior  por- 
tion, then  known  as  the  crusta  plilogistica  s.,  wflammaioria.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  latter  shows  the  absence  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
coagulated  fibrin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lymph-corpuscles  which  are 
specifically  lighter  imbedded  in  the  lower  part  of  this  light  coloured 
stratum.  And  in  that  a  quantity  of  cells  usually  hinders  the  contraction 
of  the  fibrin,  the  latter  shrinks  with  much  more  energy  in  this  uppermost 
layer,  which  is  poor  in  the  former,  than  in  the  parts  of  the  cake  which 
are  of  a  deeper  red.  This  explains  the  fact,  that  the  crusta  plilogisHca 
generally  forms  a  concave  disk  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  than 
the  red  part  of  the  placenta  lying  underneath  it. 

This  bufl"ed  portion  then  is  produced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  more  than 
usually  rapid  gravitation  of  the  red  cells,  or  on  the  other  by  delay  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  Thus  we  meet  it  as  a  normal  appearance  in  tlie 
blood  of  horses.  It  is  met  with  frequently,  likewise,  in  the  human  being 
as  a  pathological  phenomenon,  and  especially  during  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  apparatus;  but  also  under  more  normal  conditions, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women. 

Owing  to  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  protein  substances,  this  pheno- 
menon of  coagulation  cannot  be  at  present  explained.  Since  the  earliest 
days  of  medicine,  however,  there  has  been  naturally  no  lack  of  efforts  to 
do  so.  The  cooling  of  the  mass  of  blood,  its  coming  to  a  state  of  rest, 
or  the  action  of  oxygen  on  it,  have  all  been  looked  xipon  as  the  causes  of 
the  process.  O'^cently  Briicke  has  entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  an  old 
theory  formerly  held  by  A.  Cooper  and  Thaclcrah,  namely,  that  the  blood 
is  retained  in  a  fluid  state  by  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the 
living  heart  and  blood-vessels.  A.  Schmidt  also  ascribes  to  these  surfaces 
the  property  of  retarding  coagulation^ 

This  is  the  present  (but  let  us  hope  temporary)  state  of  our  knowledge 
on  this  point. 

§  81. 

If  we  now  ask,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  long  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  blood.  How  much  is  known  at  the  present  day  of  the  conditions 
during  life  of  its  two  species  of  cells'?  we  must  allow  that  the  results  of 
all  research  so  far  are  but  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  red  cells  are  the  vehicles  for  the  oxygen  of  respiration,  and  appear 
to  generate  luemoglobin  within  them,  and  to  contain  fibrinoplastic  matter. 

The  physiological  destruction  of  these  cells  takes  place,  firstly,  in  the 
blood  passing  through  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  taking  a  part  there  in 
the  production  of  the  bile,  as  is  indicated  by  the  solvent  power  of  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  (p.  108),  as  also  the  near  relationship 
between  ha;motoidin  (§  35)  and  bilirubine  (§  37). 

Again,  we  meet  with  another  species  of  decay  of  the  blood-cells  in  the 
more  quiescent  blood  of  the  spleen,  where  they  form  small  aggregations, 
which  are  transformed  gradually  into  dark  pigmentary  masses.  Forced 
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into  the  amoeboid  Ij'mpli-cells  of  the  splenic  tissue,  the  corpuscles  and 
their  fragments  may  give  rise  to  tlie  formation  of  those  cells  containing 
blood-corpuscles  observed  in  the  spleen".  The  same  may  also  lake  place 
possibly  in  the  medulla  of  bones. 

We  may  jnention  here  another  circumstance  for  the  discovery  of  which 
M-e  arc  indebted  to  Strieker,  namely,  that  by  impeded  circulation  and 
increased  pressure  the  red  cells  of  the  blood  are  forced  through  the  unin- 
jured walls  of  small  vessels  (capillari(3s  and  veins).  Thus  partly  unin- 
jured, partly  divided  into  small  beads,  in  consequence  of  being  obliged 
to  squeeze  through,  they  reach  the  exterior,  and  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues  and  adjacent  lymphatic  passages  according  to  Herivg. 
In  the  first  position  they  probably  decay  very  rapidly,  while  their  occur- 
rence in  the  latter  explains,  at  least  partially,  the  presence  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  lymph,  already  long  known. 

It  IS  only  seldom  that  under  normal  conditions  blood  escapes  into  the 
tissue  of  any  living  organ  from  lacerated  vessels;  but  we  have  one  case, 
that  of  the  ruptured  Graafficm  vesicle.  Such  extravasations,  however,  are 
not  of  un frequent  occurrence  patiiologically.    In  both  these  cases  we  meet 


iX-^Zl^TsZ"^^^^  \Tr^:T%'  ^'^""l  ^"-^'-^  ^ecn  set,  up.  showing 

ah-i,ly  escaped    I  a  vein    a  iClM^x  iV'  t'T  °f  escape  of  cells,  at  6,  som! 

through ;  6,  Lternau:  the  vessel;  t^^^^^^^^^^  *°  '""^  -^'^-S  '^^^ 

i±  fuf'^'f  T  f^''''^  ^^r'''^'        coagulation,  and  production 

from  tliem  of  hasmatoidin  crystals.    In  such  effusions  of  blood  also  we 

cTrJusir  '''''  "^^^^^^^-^  containing  bUd 

wVlfpp  ff  1  '  "/^^^«^'/«°ked  upon,  and  indeed  rightly,  as  se  ving 
to  replace  the  loss  of  the  red  corpuscles  (§71)  ° 

not^vPt'«,rA'^-^'7''"r  "^'^''So  transformation  into  the  latter  is 

rTd  c'd  s  stm  comlrf  "  IfP^^^^-*  "P-  ^he  length  of  existence  of  the 

rltamor^^^^^^^^^^  ^'''''''^      ^^"^^^  ^<^^bt  that  such 

a  metamorphosis  of  white  corpuscles  into  red  does  take  place  verv  exten 
sively  after  severe  losses  of  blood,  where  a  rapid  reparation  occurf 
But  these  lymph-corpuscles  have  yet  another  destiny. 
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Like  the  red  cells,  they  also  (but  by  virtue  of  their  vital  conlractility) 
pass  through  the  uninjured  Avails  of  the  vessels  (fig.  124)  in  the  healthy 
as  well  as  the  diseased  body;  in  some  cases  re-entering  the  lymphatic  cir- 
culation, in  others  penetrating  into  various  tissues  (§  49).  Xow  it  is 
probable  that  partly,  at  least,  from  this  source  the  wandering  lymphoid 
•cells  of  connective  tissue  have  their  origin.  These  w^e  will  make  the  sub- 
ject of  later  consideration.  Under  conditions  of  inflammatory  irritation 
such  an  exit  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  part 
takes  place  on  a  large  scale  (A.  Waller,  Cohnheim),  and  the  pus-corpus- 
cles appearing  at  this  spot  are,  in  part,  nothing  but  the  lymphoid  cells  of 
the  blood  which  have  emigrated. 

Finally,  touching  the  origin  of  the  blood  in  the  emhryo,  Ave  may  pre- 
mise by  stating  that  we  are  but  partially  acquainted  with  this  chapter  of 
histogenesis. 

But  in  order  properly  to  comprehend  the  process,  Ave  must  first  render 
ourselves  familiar  witli  the  broader  and  more  important  outlines  of 
embryology  generally. 

Ey  the  processes  of  segmentation  in  the  impregnated  ovum  a  cellu>ar 
material  is  formed  Avhich  represents  the  germ,  i.e.,  that  spot  at  Avhich  the 
body  of  the  coming  being  is  to  be  built  up.  It  is  first  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  membrane  Avhich,  according  to  liemaJc's  admirable  iuA^estigations 
(recently  questioned,  however),  may  be  distinguished  as  made  up  of  three 
layers  of  cells  arranged  one  over  the  other,  from  each  of  which  certain 
distinct  tissues  and  organs  have  their  origin.  Thus  we  have  a  key  to  a 
scientific  classification  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

For  the  jjresent  it  need  only  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  upper  stratum 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  corneous,"  the  loAvermost  that  of  the  "  intestinal 
gland  "  layer  (Darmdriisenblatt).  The  derivatives  of  each  of  these  will  be 
met  Avith  presently.  From  the  intermediate  leaf  knoAvn  as  the  ^'■middle  ger- 
minal" layer  very  many  structures  take  their  origin;  thus,  the  Avhole  of  the 
large  connective-substance  group,  the  voluntary  and  unstriped  muscles, 
the  vascular  and  lymphatic  systems  Avitli  their  accessory  organs  and  con- 
tents, including  the  tis.sue  under  present  consideration,  the  "  blood." 

The  first  formation  of  blood  then  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period 
in  foetal  life.  But  the  primary  blood-cells  are  not  related  in  any  Avay  to 
the  characteristic  corpuscles  of  later  times,  they  are  nothing  bat  what 
are  known  as  the  ordinar}^  formative,  or  embryonic  cells  of  which  originally 
the  most  Avidely  different  structures  of  the  body  may  consist. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  primary  blood-cells  corresponds  Avith  that 
of  the  heart  and  larger  vessels  immediately  adjoining  it.  Both  of  the 
latter  are  said  not  to  be  originally  hollow,  but  solid  aggregations  of  cylin- 
drical foru),  consisting  of  cells,  ^^oav  the  destiny  of  these  cells  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  cylinders  is  A'arious ;  the  peripheral  become  ad- 
herent to'one  another,  or  unite  more  closely  still  to  represent  the  primitive 
walls  of  the  heart  and  A-essels,  while  between  the  most  internal,  bordering 
on  the  axis,  fluid  gradually  accumulates  in  sucli  quantity  as  eventually  to 
immerse  the  cells  completely. 

From  this  moment  on  we  may  Avith  propriety  speak  of  blood  in  the 
embryo,  in  that  the  fluid  in  the  rudimentary  heart  and  A^essels  represents  a 
scanty  plasma,  and  the  cells  suspended  in  it  the  primitiA^e  blood-corpuscles. 

At  first  the  latter  appear,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  form 
of  plain  spherical  cells,  Avith  finely  granular  protoplasm,  vital  contractility, 
and  frequently  vesicular  nuclei,  Avithin  Avhich  nucleoli  may  be  seen.  They 
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me  still  destitute  of  li^iuoglobin,  which  gives  tliem  their  characteristic 
peculiarities  at  a  later  period  of  their  existence.  Tlieir  size  is  also  very 
various,  exceeding  frequently  that  of  the  cells  of  fully  developed  blood. 
Their  average  diameter  in  the  embryo  of  fowl  is,  according  to  my  obser- 
vations, about  0'0128  mm. 

Little  by  little  the  cell  becomes  clearer,  and  the  characteristic  yellow 
tinging  with  hfemoglobulin  commences,  this  substance  being  deve- 
loped by  the  body  of  the  former.  Such  coloured  nucleated  cells  range 
in  their  diameter  in  the  human  being  and  in  mammals,  from  0  0056  to 
0  0 160  mm.  {Paget,  KolUker). 

Whilst  this  transformation  of  embryonic  cells  into  blood-corpuscles  is 
proceeding  with  the  further  development  of  the  circulatory  system,  the 
blood  must  of  course  contain,  at  the  same  time,  both  kinds  of  cells, 
the  coloured  as  well  as  the  more  advanced,  besides  immature  colourless 
ones. 

During  the  earlier  periods  of  foetal  life,  liowever,  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  the  red  cells  by  means  of  division  takes  place,  as  was  first  observed 
by  Remak.    This  may  easily  be  followed  in  the  embryonic  chick. 

The  process  begins  liere  with  division  of  the  nucleolus,  then  folloAvs 
that  of  the  nucleus,  which  generally  splits  into  two  portions,  and  only 
very  seldom,  according  to  Remak,  into  three  or  four.  Sometimes  such 
a  nucleus  will  divide  anew,  but  it  requires  a  very  close  search  to  discover 
in  the  chick  cells  engaged  in  more  thai)  the  usual  binary  division.  Finally, 
the  contractile  body  of  the  cell  is  seen  to  undergo  constriction  in  the 
middle  until  the  two  portions  part  company.  The  extreme  delicacy  of 
these  blood-cells  frequently  gives  rise  to  artificial  appearances,  for 
instance,  of  cells  which  are  furrowed  in  the  middle,  and  only  contain  a 
nucleus  in  one-half,  or  others  whose  two  portions  containing  nuclei  are 
held  together  by  a  long,  thin,  connecting  thread.  In  the  foetal  chick  it 
is  just  in  these  periods  of  formative  life  in  which  the  liveliest  increase  of 
blood  takes  place,  that  this  process  of  division  (which  may,  as  it  appears, 
pass  over  very  rai)idly)  can  be  best  observed.  Later  on,  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  development,  it  ceases  altogether,  according  to  Remak's 
and  our  own  observations. 

We  owe  much  to  Kulliker  for  his  profound  in- 
vestigations in  regard  to  the  blood  of  the  mam- 
malia. Of  the  correctness  of  his  views  I  con- 
vinced myself  years  ago  in  embryonic  deer  (fig. 
125),  as  well  as  later  on  in  rabbits  and  the  human 
embryo.  Here  also  the  same  process  of  division 
may  be  recognised.  According  to  Remak,  multi- 
nuclear  cells  occur  also  frequently.  To  me  the 
nuclei  always  appear  granular.  Moreover,  the  act 
of  division  is  liable  to  temporary  variations,  it  ap- 
pears. Thus  in  rabbit  embryos  of  9  mm.  Ion"  I 
_  have  only  remarked  a  very  small  number  of  cells 

Fig.  125.  — Blood-cells  nom  the  engaged  in  division,  Avhile  the  process  could  be 

moirsSrarcejraTa  f^""  '^^^3''^^^^         ^^^^1^  ^Cr  OUCS.      The  fur- 

'^^"j'^pi'c^'t'wi   tiie  same  from  tlier  destiny  of  these  in  general  still  larger  cells 
■     X        .     .     ,  .     ,  (though  they  n)ay  vary  considerably  as  to  dimen- 
sions ,  consists  in  this,  that  they  take  on  more  and  more  the  spherical  form 
lose  their  inequality  as  to  size,  and  assume  the  typical  shape  ;  the  nucleus 
disappears  at  the  same  time  in  mammals.    Even  at  a  very  early  pe  iod 
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isolated  examples  of  such  fully  formed,  yet  extreme!}'-  delicate  cells  may 
be  observed  among  the  spherical  and  nucleated  of  a  still  earlier  stage 
of  development.  Thus  the  embryos  of  the  rabbits  "which  I  have  examined, 
of  about  9  mn).  long,  showed  ^th  to  ^th  of  the  whole  number  already  with- 
out a  nucleus,  and  presenting  the  characteristic  form  of  the  blood-cell. 
Kulliker  found  in  sheep  embryos  of  S'6  mm.  long  no  such  mature  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  Par/ef  missed  them  also  completely  in  a  human  foetus  9  mm. 
in  length.  According  to  the  first  of  these  investigators,  they  are  still 
uncommonly  rare  in  foetal  sheep  of  20  mm.,  while  they  constitute  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  cells  in  the  yoang  of  the  same  animal  measur- 
ing 29  mm.  In  human  embryos  of  the  third  month  they  only  amount  to 
about  from  ^th  to  -^th  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  Sheep  embryos, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  11  to  29  mm.  show  a  fall  in  the  number  of  nucleated 
cells  to  a  very  small  fraction. 

The  continued  multiplication  of  red  cells,  which  goes  on  naturally  after 
the  process  of  division  has  ceased,  appears  to  be  carried  forward  in  the 
foetus,  as  in  the  adult,  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  medulla  of  bones,  and 
by  the  spleen.  Very  early  the  characteristii'.  lymph-corpuscles,  derived 
from  the  latter  sources,  may  be  seen  among  the  other  coloured  cells.  That 
the  liver  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  blood,  as  has  been  supposed, 
appears  very  doubtful. 

Kemarks. — Mudh  has  been  addticcd  within  the  last  few  yeai's  in  regard  to  the  exit 
through  the  walls  of  vessels  of  the  cellular  elements — an  occurrence  of  the^  highest 
signihcancc  in  pathological  and  physiological  <piestions,  and  especially  in  inflamma- 
tion. 

2.  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

§82. 

While  describing  the  foregoing  tissue  we  mentioned  that  certain  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  are  constantly  passing  from  the  capillary  vessels 
into  the  surrounding  tissues  in  the  form  of  w'atery  solutions. 

This  escape  of  fluid  is  indispensable  for  the  nutrition  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  the  organs  as  well  as  tissufs,  in  that  in  these  solu- 
tions various  alimentary  materials  are  contained.  Now  the  latter,  we 
know,  are  different  in  the  several  tissues;  they  are  specially  adapted,  for 
instance,  to  the  Avants  of  bone,  of  the  brain,  of  muscle,  and  so  on.  Then 
the  fluids  of  the  tissues  become  gradually  quite  different  as  to  chemical 
composition  by  the  loss  of  various  materials  of  nutrition  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body. 

But  to  these  fluids  are  also  added  the  results  of  the  interchange  of 
matter  going  on  in  the  tissues;  the  products  of  their  decomposition;  and 
these  are  also,  as  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  chapter  on  general 
chemistry,  again  different  in  the  several  organs.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
new  source  of  variety  in  constitution  of  the  several  tissue-juices  of  the 
body. 

Kow  for  the  carrying  off  of  tlie  latter,  as  far  as  they  do  not  immedi- 
ately return  to  the  stream  of  the  blood  by  processes  of  diffusion;  the  body 
is  supplied  with  a  special  system  of  fine  canals  which  communicate  by 
means  of  their  main  outlets  (already  long  known)  Avitli  the  circulatory 
apparatus.  Their  mode  of  commencement  is  only  partially  understood  at 
present. 

This  system  of  canals  is  known  as  the  lymphatic  or  ahsorbcnt  system. 
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and  the  colourless  fluid  found  in  its  vessels  which  has  been  strained 
off  from  the  blood-capillaries,  as  "  lymph." 

Now  the  latter,  although  it  may  appear  pretty  much  the  same  to  the 
observer's  eye  in  the  various  regions  of  the  body,  cannot  possibly  have 
identically  the  same  composition  everywhere  from  what  we  have  just  seen 
above.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  always  be  found  to  differ  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  tissue  or  organ  from  which  it  flows,  and  to  be,  there- 
fore, a  fluid  of  more  variable  constitution  than  the  streams  of  blood 
belonging  to  the  several  regions  of  the  circulatory  system. 

There  is,  however,  in  our  body  one  portion  of  the  lymphatic  system  which 
serves  other  purposes,  at  least,  at  certain  times.  The  lymphatic  canals 
namely,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  contain  in  the  fasting  state  a 
fluid  possessing  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  lymph.  During  digestion, 
liowever,  there  enters  by  the  radicals  of  this  system  of  canals  a  mixture  of 
albuminous  substances  and  fats  taken  up  from  the  alimentary  matters.  We 
now  find  the  passages  charged  with  a  Avhitish,  opatjue,  and  frequently  milky 
fluid,  to  which,  owing  to  its  appearance,  the  name  ^'milk-juice"  or  chyle" 
has  been  given.    These  particular  vessels  are  then  spoken  of  as  lacteals. 

§  83.  _ 

Both  these  juices  contain,  suspended  in  a  ];)lasma  or  fluid  intercellular 
substance,  a  considerable  number  of  cells  all  possessing  the  same  nature 
(lymphoid  cells) ;  these  are  known,  from  the  mode  of  their  occurrence,  as 
lyviph  and  chyle  corpuscles.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek 
and  Maseacpii. 

In  all  essential  particulars  they  correspond  with  the  colourless  cells  of 
the  blood,  already  discussed  at  (§  69);  nay  more,  they  are  identical  Avith 
them.  The  cells  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  namely,  pass  into  the  blood, 
and  circulate  there  as  white  corpuscles.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
immeasurably  small  molecules  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  chyle,  as  also 
larger  elementary  granules,  while  in  some  particular  regions,  especially  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  isolated  red  blood-cells  may  be  observed. 

The  cells  in  both  fluids  display  much  variety  as  to  size  and  other 
relations,  and  no  regular  law  seems  to  govern  their  distribution,  although 
one  or  other  form  of  cell  may  at  times  gain  the  ascendancy  in  this  or 

that  region.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest, 
farther,  and  one  which  may  be  especially 
clearly  recognised  in  the  chyle  absorbents, 
that  either  none  at  all,  or  very  few  of  these 
corpuscles  are  to  be  seen  in  the  finest 
radicals,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
wall  of  the  intestine;  but  that  they  be- 
come all  at  once  very  numerous  in  the 

Fi..  12G.-?er.sfromly.pr  From  1  to     f/"^  ^^^""^  P'f  ^Sf  «^         ^^<^ter  through 

4  unchanged;  at  5  the  nucleus  and    ''"^  mesenteric  glaiids.    The  Same  may  be 

envelope  appear,  also  at  6,  7,  8;  at  obsprvpd    in    n+lipr  novfcs  r.f  fl.^  1  1  j.- 

9  the  nucleus  commences  to  divide,  ^   Other  paits  Ot  the  lymphatic 

as  also  at  10  and  11 ;  at  il  it  has  sepa-  System. 

rated  into  six  pieces;  at  13  we  have  ATnur  oo   f.^   +1,^       ll  i 

liberated  nuclei.  iNOw  as  to  tJie  cells  themselves,  more 

,     ,  •,    ,  particularly,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 

already  consiaered  when  speaking  of  the  blood.  They  are  the  same  for- 
mations, namely,  with  like  diversity  as  to  size,  as  to  the  body  of  the  cell 
and  Its  contents,  with  the  same  kind  of  nuclei  and  endowed  with  the 
like  vital  contractility  as  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  that  fluid 
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But  while  the  cells  of  lymph  and  chyle  are  evei-ywhere  alike,  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  the  remaining  elementary  particles  of  these  fluids. 

Un  microscopical  examination  the  chyle  of  mammiferous  animals  dis- 
plays a  certain  amount  of  turbidity — the  cause  of  its  white  colour  to  the 
eye — produced  by  innumerable  minute  dust-like  particles  suspended  in  it, 
and  not  by  small  globules  of  fat  with  which  this  fluid  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  so  richly  filled.  These  particles  (as  is  usually  the  case  with 
substances  in  a  minute  state  of  division  suspended  in  fluid),  are  engaged 
in  a  peculiar  tremulous  or  restless  movement,  termed  the  molecular  motion 
of  Brown.  The  more  opaque  and  milky  the  chyle  appears,  the  more  nume- 
rous are  these  molecules  found  to  be.  They  decrease  in  number  again 
in  the  larger  passages  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  are  completely  absent 
in  the  clear  lymph  of  fasting  animals.  Eventually  these  particles  flow 
from  the  absorbents  into  the  blood  through  the  ductus  thoracicns,  and 
may  form  in  it  transient  constituents  of  the  plasma.  As  to  ascertaining 
their  magnitude,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  w^e  must  confess  our 
utter  inability  to  do  so,  owing  to  their  extreme  minuteness. 

These  dust-like  molecules  consist,  we  are  tohl  by  H.  Muller,  of  neutral 
fats  enclosed  in  a  wondrously  delicate  layer  of  a  coagulated  protein 
substance  (albumen).  Owing  to  this  they  do  not  coalesce,  as  free  fat 
globules  would  do,  nor  do  they  on  the  addition  of  water.  But  if  chyle 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  particles  do  unite  on  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  water,  as  also  when  acetic  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fluid.  They  are 
dissolved  by  ether,  to  the  action  of  which  the  albuminous  envelope  seems 
to  present  no  obstacle.  We  will  see  further  on  that  these  fatty  particles 
represent  the  fats  of  the  food  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

Besides  these,  larger  and  less  clearly  defined  elementary  gi'anules  of 
0-0002  -  0-0011  mm.  in  size  are  to  be  found  in  the  chyle,  partly  scattered 
and  partly  in  groups.  They  appear  to  be  the  wreck  of  lymph  corpuscles, 
and  probably  occur  in  the  blood  also  (§  64)  [Hemen,  H.  Muller). 

Finally,  Ave  have  blood  corpuscles  again  brought  before  us  in  both 
lymph  and  chyle.  Some  of  these,  doubtless,  gain  access  to  our  prepara- 
tions from  wounded  blood-vessels,  and  the  admixture  may  be  completely 
avoided  by  careful  dissection.  On  the  other  hand,  such  red  cells  may  be 
found  almost  always  in  the  ductus  thoracicus  of  many  animals,  as,  for 
instance,  in  that  of  the  dog.  The  lymph  of  the  spleen  further  appears  to 
be  very  rich  in  red  cells  (T/iomsa),  as  also  that  of  the  liver  (Hering). 
From  this  there  would  appear  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  isolated  cases 
lymph-corpuscles  may  undergo  transformation  into  red  cells  before  enter- 
ing the  circulation.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  I  have  observed  inter- 
mediate forms  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  rabbit,  between  the  two  species 
of  cells;  they  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  (§  76), 
and  in  the  medulla  of  bones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a 
migration  of  red  cells  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  lymphatics  through 
the  walls  of  the  former  (§  81),  Hering,  must  be  allowed. 

§84. 

Now,  the  question  as  to  the  source  of  these  lymph  and  chyle  cells,  is 
one  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  histology  of  the  present  day. 

And  since  their  spontaneous  generation  in  both  fluids  could  not  any 
longer  be  alloAved,  and  that  they  were  found  to  be  either  entirely  absent,  or 
only  to  occur  with  extreme  rarity  in  the  commencement  of  the  absorbents, 
while  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  lymphatic 
10 
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glands  they  were  met  with,  the  possibility  of  their  origin  in  these  so- 
?aUed  glands  was  recognised  even  years  ago.  This  view  received  sup- 
port, also,  from  the  discovery  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tract  there  occur  also  small  lymphatic  glands,  known  as  Feyers 
patches,"  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  few  isolated  lymph-corpuscles  found 
in  the  smaller  branches  of  the  chyle  vessels,  leaving  the  intestinal 

And,  in  fact,  the  cells  of  lymph  and  chyle  are  the  corpuscles  of  these 
organs  which  have  penetrated  into  the  hollow  interstices  of  the  lymph- 
nodes,  and  have  been  carried  off  by  the  stream  of  fluids.  These  points  if 
borne  in  mind  will  render  the  description  of  the  lymphatic  glands  more 
easy  of  comprehension,  in  discussing  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
origin  of  the  cells  in  question  in  the  latter  organs. 

How  far  these  cells  are  capable  of  undergoing  multiplication  in  the 
lymph  and  chyle  streams,  is  also  a  matter  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
At  present  we  are  in  possession  of  no  reliable  facts  bearing  upon  this 
point. 

§  85. 

However  important  it  might  be  to  determine  the  amount  of  these  fluids 
in  the  body,  even  approximately,  science  possesses  at  present  no  certain 
data  to  go  upon  in  regard  to  their  quantitative  analysis.  We  can  only, 
so  far,  conjecture  that  the  amount  of  both  must  be  very  considerable,  and 
that,  as  through  the  lacteal  system,  so  also  through  that  of  the  lymphatics, 
an  extensive  intermediate  circulation  exists. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  these  two  fluids,  we 
have  at  present  but  very  insufficient  analyses  to  go  upon.  Hitherto  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  investigate  chyle  and  lymph  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  histology.  We  cannot  yet  even  accurately 
determine  the  composition  of  the  moist  lymph- cell.  All  the  rough  analyses, 
too,  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  display  enormous  differences,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  large  quantities  of  lymph  and  chyle  in  a 
pure  state,  and  to  the  changeable  nature  of  both  liquids. 

As  to  the  cells,  they  consist  of  various  modifications  of  albuminous 
compounds,  the  enveloping  layer  showing  different  reactions  to  those  of 
the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  of  the  body  of  the  cell,  Avhich  encloses 
molecules  of  a  coagulated  albuminoid,  and  of  fats  :  it  is  soluble,  namely, 
in  dilute  acids,  while  the  nucleus  is  not. 

Lymph  is  a  more  or  less  clear,  alkaline,  watery  liquid,  Avhose  specific 
gravity  is  not  yet  known.  In  it  may  be  found,  again,  those  protein  sub- 
stances which  are  likewise  present  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood  namely, 
the  two  constituents  of  fibrin,  with  albumen  and  its  modifications.  The 
•  former  give  rise  here,  also,  to  the  coagulation  of  the  fluid  when  collected 
in  a  vessel.  And  yet  a  difference  exists  between  the  fibrin  of  lymph 
and  that  of  blood  in  the  manner  in  which  it  solidifies.  Lymph,  namely, 
does  not  usually  coagulate  in  the  corpse,  but  subsequently  on  being 
drawn  off,  and  only  after  frequently  very  long  continued  exposure  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  appear  necessary ;  but  even  an  hour  may  pass  over  before 
it  takes  place  {Nasse).  The  lymph-clot  retains  also,  as  was  the  case  with 
that  of  the  blood,  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  solidifies,  but  is 
naturally  much  smaller  on  account  of  the  much  smaller  number  of  cells 
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which  it  contains.  Another  peculiarity  frequently  observed,  and  which 
I  myself  am  in  a  position  to  verify,  is  also  very  striking;  the  coagulum, 
namely,  may  become  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  change  of  colour 
probably  depending  upon  the  generation  of  the  pigmentary  principles  of 
the  blood  tlirough  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  amount  of  fibrin  seems,  moreover,  to  be  liable  to  considerable 
variation. 

The  albumen  of  lymph  exists,  like  that  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  in 
combination  with  soda  as  albuminate  of  sodium.  Casein  is  missed,  as  in 
the  blood  also. 

The  fatty  matters,  individually  but  slightly  known,  appear  partly  as 
neutral  fats  and  partly  saponified  with  soda.  Their  amount,  like  that  of 
albumen,  seems  to  vary  considerably.  Besides  these,  lymph  contains 
also  grape  sugar  and  urea.  As  to  the  extractives  which  are  here  met 
with  in  no  small  amount,  their  nature  has  not  been  investigated. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  very  strongly  represented  among  its  mineral 
constituents,  as  well  as  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies;  besides  which,  the 
usual  combinations  of  phosphorus  and  sulphuric  acid  of  the  system  all 
occur  in  lymph.  ■  Finally,  iron  also  makes  its  appearance  here. 

Although  the  proportion  of  water  in  this  fl.uid  always  remains  larger  than 
that  in  tlie  liquor  sanguinis,  it  is  still  subject  to  very  considerable  variation. 

Lymph  contains  no  oxygen,  or  only  traces  of  it;  it  does,  however, 
possess  nitrogen  in  small  amount,  and  carbonic  acid  seems  to  be  present 
in  great  abundance.  A  portion  of  the  latter  is  held  in  loose  combination, 
another  portion  can  only  be  displaced  by  acids. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  lymph  possesses  a  composition 
allied  to  that  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  both  of  them  apparently  con- 
taining exactly  the  same  proportion  of  salts  (Nasse).  But  in  general 
it  may  be  stated  to  be  richer  in  water  and  extractives,  but  poorer  in 
albumen,  fats,  and  salts  than  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

jN^ot  long  since  analyses  were  undertaken  by  C.  Schmidt,  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  the  coagulum  and  serum  of  lymph  were  separately  treated. 

The  lymph  to  be  analysed  was  obtained  from  the  neck  of  a  foal,  which 
had  been  previously  well  fed  with  hay :  it  showed  the  following  com- 
jtosition  : — 

1000  parts  of  lymph  contain 

Serum,   955-2 

Coagulum,        .       .       .       .  44'8 


1000  parts  of  coagulum  contain  :- 


1000  parts  of  serum  contain  : — 


Water, 

907-3 

Water,  . 

957-6 

Fibrin, 

48-7 

Albumen, 

32  0 

Albumen,  . 

Fats  and  fatty  acids. 

.  1-2 

Fats  and  fatty  acids. 

1  34-3 

Other  organic  matters, 

1-8 

Other  organic  matters. 

Salts,  . 

.  7-4 

Salts, 

9-7 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents,  Schmidt  observed  a  similar, 
though  less  marked,  contrast  between  cells  and  plasma,  as  in  the  blood 
(comp.  §  75). 

Now,  as  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  chyle,  we  find  it  slightly 
alkaline.  Owing  to  its  greater  richness  in  fatty  matters  also  it  is  more  cloudy 
or  milky  than  the  fluid  last  mentioned,  and  in  general  richer  in  solid 
constituents,  so  that  its  specific  gravity  lies  between  1-012  and  1-022. 
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It  partakes  of  the  same  peculiarity  as  lymph,  in  coagulating  some  con- 
siderable time  after  it  has  been  coUected  from  the  body;  it  does  so,  how- 
ever, with  much  greater  rapidity  on  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
blood  (A.  Schmidt).  We  have  already  mentioned  (§11)  that  the  hbrino- 
gen  of  the  latter  fluid  has  its  origin  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  ihe 
coagulum  of  chyle  may  also  subsequently  become  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  fibrin  generally  contracts  much  less,  and  remains  more  gelatinous, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  possesses  greater  solubility. 

Albumen,  an  important  constituent,  as  we  would  be  led  to  expect  from 
the  nature  of  chyle,  appears  in  considerable,  but,  according  to  the  kind  of 
food,  variable  quantity.  We  have  already  mentioned  its  partly  forming 
the  envelopes  on  the  minute  molecules  of  this  fluid ;  but  another  portion 
of  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  solution  in  water. 

The  amount  of  fats,  also,  in  chyle,  though  necessarily  subject  to  great 
rise  and  fall,  is  far  larger  than  in  lymph.  Primarily,  whilst  in  the  finest 
vessels  all  of  them  are  found  as  neutral  compounds  suspended  in  a  state 
of  the  most,  minute  division,  later  on  saponified  fats  make  their  appear- 
ance, as  observation  with  the  microscope  teaches  us,  by  means  of  which 
we  see  the  formation  of  fat-globules  in  a  clear  fluid  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid  {H.  Muller). 

Again,  we  find  that  grape  sugar  and  urea  are  contained  in  this  fluid. 
It  may  also  have  lactic  acids  in  its  composition,  according  to  Lelimann. 

Chyle  contains,  also,  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  proportion  of  ex- 
tractive matters  and  the  ordinary  mineral  compounds,  such  as  the  alkaline 
salts,  with  chloride  of  sodium  in  large  quantity.  Further,  minute 
■  quantities  of  the  earthy  salts  and  iron  have  been  found  in  it. 

A  rather  old  analysis  of  Rees  (1)  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  com- 
position of  the  chyle,  beside  which  we  give  one  of  lymph  by  the  same 
author. 


From  the  extremities  of 
the  same  animal. 

965-36 

1-  20 
12-00  . 
1319 

2-  40 
Traces 

5-85 

Strangely  enough,  the  most  recent  experimenter  on  chyle,  C.  Schmidt, 
arrived  at  completely  diff'erent  results  in  his  analysis  of  that  from  the 
thoracic  duct  of  the  foal.  According  to  this  observer,  the  composition 
of  both  fluids,  of  lymph  and  chyle  is  exceedingly"  similar,  except  that 
the  latter  showed  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  iron,  whilst  the 
amount  of  fat  found  in  it  was  extremely  small. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  chyle  obtained  from  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  healthy  foal,  which  had  been  fed  three  hours  before 
with  meal-pap  and  hay  : — 

1000  parts  contained 

Serum,  937.4 

Coagulum     .        .        .        .        .  32"6 


Chyle  obtained  from  tlie  ductus  thoracicus  of  a  young  donkey 

seven  hours  after  having  been  fed  on  peas  and  beans  (after 
Rees). 

Water,      ....  902-37 

Fibrin,      ....  3*70 

Albumen,  .       .       .       .  35-16 

Watery  extract,         .       .  12-33 

Alcoholic  do.,   ...  3-32 

Fats,   36-01 

Salts,       ....  7-11 
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In  1000  of  coagulum  of  the  chyle  : — 


Water, 
Fibrin, 
Free  fat, 

Fatty  acids  of  the  soaps. 
Albumen  . 

Sugar  and  other  organic 

matters, 
Haematin, 

Mineral  constituents 
without  iron. 


887-6 
39  0 

1-  5 
0-3 

6G-0 

2-  1 

5-5 


In  1000  of  serum  of  ditto  : — 


Water, 
Fibrin, 
Free  fat,  . 

Fatty  acids  of  the  soaps, 
Albumen, 

Sugar  and  other  organic 

matters, 
Haematin, 

Mineral    constituents  ] 
without  iron,       .  J 


958-5 

0-5 
0-3 
30-9 

■  2-3 


7-5 


As  yet  we  know  but  little  as  to  the  fiist  apj)earance  of  lymph-cells  in 
the  embryo.  But  from  the  fact  'alone,  that  lymph-corpuscles  may  be 
observed  in  foetal  blood  at  an  early  period,  we  may  infer  that  they  occur 
also  largely  in  the  lymph. 

Remarks. — London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  Feb.  1841. 
Comp.  also  Nasse's  article  "  Chyle,"  p.  235. 


B.  Tissues  composed  of  simple  cells,  with  a  small  amount 
of  solid  intermediate  substance. 

3.  Epithelium. 
§86. 

By  epithelium  we  understand  a  tissue  formed  of  closely  associated 
cells,  which  clothes,  in  layers  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  the  external  and 
internal  surface  of  the  body,  canals  of  exit  and  even  numerous  com- 
pletely closed  cavities  of  the  system.  It  is  only  through  the  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  its  development  that  we  have  been 
enlightened  as  to  its  true  nature.  And  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
searching  investigations  of  Remak,  from  which  we  learn  that  at  an  early 
period  of  development  the  flat  rudimentary  embryo  is  bounded  above 
and  below  by  two  strata  of  cells,  the  corneous  and  intestinal  glandular 
layers.  From  the  first  of  these  the  epithelium  of  the  external  surface 
takes  its  origin,  and  from  the  second  that  of  the  digestive  tract.  But  the 
cells  of  these  two  layers  pla}^  a  further  part  in  the  construction  of 
numerous  other  organs. 

Thus  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone  the  outer  clothing  of  the  body,  the 
skin,  with  its  manifold  reduplications,  which  bears  these  epithelial  layers 
of  cells,  but  the  mucous  membrane  also  with  which  it  is  continuous, 
the  glands  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  respiratory 
and  generative  apparatus,  and  even  parts  which  have  completely  ceased 
to  communicate  with  these  primordial  epithelial  layers ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  cavities  in  the  brain,  the  spaces  and  bounding  surfaces  in  the  eye 
and  auditory  organs:  these  all  possess  this  characteristic  covering.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  secreting  gland-cells  having  the  same  origin  as 
the  epithelia,  w-e  frequently''  find  transitions  from  one  kind  of  cell  into  the 
other  in  the  interior  of  those  organs. 

The  epithelium  extends,  however,  still  further  throughout  the  body. 
The  strata  of  cells  enclosed  between  the  corneous  and  intestinal  glandular 
layers,  namely,  the  so-called  middle  or  intermediate  layer,  becomes,  with 
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Fig.  127. — Flat  epitlicllum  cells  from 
the  human  mouth. 


advancing  development,  the  seat  of  various  cavities  wliich  acquire  subse- 
quently on  their  inner  surface  a  clothing  of  epithelium.  It  is  in  this 
exceptional  manner  that  the  epithelia  of  serous  cavities  and  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  heart,  with  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  have  had  their 
origin. 

The  elements  of  epithelium  are  pale,  transparent  cells,  Avith  distinct 
nuclei,  only  absent  in  the  older  cells  of  many  kinds  of  tissues.  The 
size  of  these  cells  is  liable  to  vary  greatly;  it  lies  between  0-0074  and 
0'056  mm.  ;  that  of  the  nucleus  is  less  so,  whose  diameter  may  be  stated 
on  an  average  to  be  from  0-0045  to  0-0091  mm.  The  appearance  of  the 
latter  may  be  vesicular,  homogenous,  or  granular. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  clotlied 
with  layers  of  epitlielium  of  varying  thickness.  The  depth  of  the  tissue, 
in  fact,  changes  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent  in  the  several  localities  of 
the  system.  Whilst  some  strata  of  epithelial  cells  may  attain  a  height  of 
2  mm.  and  upwards  upon  the  external  skin  of 
the  human  body,  so  that  they  were  recognisable 
to  earlier  generations  of  anatomists  without  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  they  may  yet  decrease 
in  thickness  in  other  places,  forming  thin  coat- 
ings of  only  a  few  layers  of  cells,  invisible  to 
the  unaided  eye.  Finally  (and  this  is  the  case 
over  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body),  this  tissue  may  consist 
of  one  single  extremely  delicate  layer  of  cells. 
The  most  important  feature  wliich  this  so 
widely-distributed  tissue  presents  for  our  consideration  is  the  vurietij 
of  form  which  it  displays,  which  has  led  to  the  recog- 
nition of  several  distinct  species  of  epithelium.  It  is 
comparatively  seldom — and  in  the  human  body  over 
very  limited  areas — that  epithelial  cells  preserve  the 
original  typical  form  of  the  cell,  namely,  the  splie- 
roidal.  We  generally  find  either  one  or  other  of  the 
changes  affecting  the  spherical  body  already  considered 
(§  46),  i.  e.,  flattening  or  lateral  compression,  so  that 
it  usually  appears,  with  modifications  in  particular  instances  either 
as  a  flattened,  squamous,  or  narrow  cylindrical  cell. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  1,  the  flattened  or  pavement 
epithelium  (fig.  127)  and  2,  cylinder  or  columnar 
epithelium  (fig.  128). 

Other  modifications  of  this  tissue  may  arise  from 
the  free  surface  of  the  cells  bearing  minute  hair-like 
appendages,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Thus 
a  third  special  form  is  produced,  the  ciliary  epi- 
thelium, fig.  129.  In  man  and  the  higher  animals 
It  IS  almost  exclusively  upon  the  cylindrical  cells 
that  these  supplemental  structures  occur. 

Again,  in  certain  regions  of  the  body  the  cell  is 
.  , ,   ,     .        ,  *o  possess  peculiar  contents,  namely,  granules 

of  black  pigment  or  melanm,  with  which  its  body  may  be  char^ecl 

In  human  beings  and  mammalia  it  is  only  the  more  flattened  "cells  of 
the  epidermis  which  have  these  exceptional  contents.  Thev  represent 
what  used  to  be  described  by  histologists  as  polyhedral  i^gmZ  ^, 


Fig.  128.— Cylinder  ov 
columnar  epithcli\iiii 
from  the  large  intes- 
tine of  the  rabbit. 


Fig.  129.— Various  fornis  of 
ciliary  cells  from  verte- 
brata. 
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(fig.  130).  According  to  our  way  of  thinking  they  sliouJd  be  called 
pigmentarij  epithelia. 

The  extremely  variable  depth  of  this  tissue  just  mentioned  leads  to 
further  variety.    Besides  epithelium,  in  which  many  layers  are  placed 
one  over  the  other,  forming  a  heavy  coating 
(fig.  131),  we  find  others  made  up  of  but  one 
single  stratum  of  cells  (fig.  132)  ;  and  between 
the  densdij  laminated  and  non-laminated  species  '^Ui^KS 
there  exist  many  intermediate  forms,  in  whicli  ^fflwOi" 
only  a  few  strata  are  to  be  seen,  disposed  one  over  ^F^^ 
the  other.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  from  this  Fig.  i30.— Pigmentary  flattened 
on,  that  it  is  only  the  flattened  epithelia  which  are    iiedra'i''p^ment  ^cdis^^^^ 
capable  of  becoming  laminated  to  any  remarkable  sheep, 
extent ;  but  that  they  need  not  necessarily  everywhere  take  on  this  form. 


§87. 

The  most  widely  distributed  variety  of  the  tissue  under  consideration 
is  the  flattened  or  j^uvement  epithelium. 
Overlooking  its  more  limited  occurrence 
in  certain  regions,  it  is  met  with  on  the 
external  skin,  on  many  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  serous  sacs  (true  and  false), 
as  well  as  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
vessels  of  the  circulatory  system.  Its 
thickness  is  subject  to  the  greatest  varia- 
tion, so  that,  at  one  time  strongly  lamin- 
ated, it  represents  the  strongest  of  all 
epithelia ;  at  another  it  displays  merely 
a  delicate  coatirg  of  cells  of  the  simj)lest 
kind. 

Sim^Tile  'pavemod  epitltelium  (1),  in 
the  first  place,  forms  the  internal  coating 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  also  of 
the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels.  (2.) 
It  makes  its  appearance,  further,  in  the 
true  serous  sacs  on  svnovial  membran  es  Fig.  131 — ^Vertical  section  of  the  skin  of  a 

/luirvi'P     •5hf>'it,hq    finH    cnnqulps    for   thp  Thick  laminated  epithelium  lying 

(Our.sa  ,    sneams,    ana    capsuits    lOl    tne      „^        elongated  paplllfe  of  the  dennal 

joints).     (3.)  Again,  within  the  eye,  on      tissue  {«),  with  younger  cells  at  6  and  c, 

the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  ''^ 

anterior  of  tlie  iris  ;  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  ;  within  the  auditory  apparatus, 
namely,  on  the  periosteum  of  the  internal  ear,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  vesti- 
bule. To  what  extent  gland  ducts  possess  such  a 
lining  need  not  for  the  present  be  discussed.  "VYe 
find  sometimes  a  simple  and  sometimes  slightly 
laminated  pavement  epithelium  in  the  canals  of  Fig.  132.— simple  coating  of 
exit  of  the  sweat  and  ceruminous  glands.  The  S^^f/^^^;';!":'';™  Fibrou^ 
infundibuli  of  the  lung  are  likewise  lined  by  the  t'ssue  of  mucous  membrane 
same  species  of  cell.    (4.)  Finally,  the  greater  part 

of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  the  adult  is  covered  with  a  species  of 
pavement  epithelium  instead  of  the  ciliated  cells  of  early  life. 
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Fig.  133. — Simple  pavement  epi- 
thelia.  Serous  membrniic  at  a  ; 
from  a  vessel  at  6  with  lateral 
view. 


The  elements  of  this  tissue  consjst  of  pale  flat  cells  (fig.  133)  placed 
closely  together,  and  without  any  apparent  intercellular  matter.  1  Hey  are 
frequently  destitute  of  granular  contents,  but  display  at  times  very  minute 
dust-like  molecules.  Such  is  the  indistinctness  of  limitation  in  the  cells  in 
certain  instances,  that  their  outlines  may  not  be 
apparent,  or  they  may  seem  to  fuse  into  one  an- 
other. Their  boundaries  usually  become  visible, 
however,  in  the  form  of  dark  lines,  on  treat- 
ment with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

These  cells  possess  distinct  nuclei,  sometimes 
granular,  sometimes  smooth-edged,  in  the  in- 
terior of  which  one  or  more  nucleoli  are  usually 
visible.  Their  form  is  twofold ;  in  one  instance 
they  may  be  broad,  with  a  polyhedral  outline 
(d)  and  diameter  of  0-022G-0-0090  mm.,  while 
the  round  nucleus  is  0-0075-0 -005 7  mm. ;  in  another  their  shape  is  more 
or  less  lanceolate,  and  length— 0-0226-0  0455  mm.— with  a  similarly  nar- 
rowed nucleus  (b).  In  side  view  such  cells  may  present  a  very  peculiar 
appearance  (b) ;  they  then  seem  to  possess  the  form  of  short  fibres,  thickened 
considerably  in  the  middle,  where  the  nucleus  is  situated.  The  first  of 
these  species  of  cells  is  found  lining  serous  sacs,  the  latter  clothing  the 
internal  surface  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  but  here  again  there 
exists  much  variety  (Legros).  In  the  arteries  we  find  long  and  narrow 
cells,  while  the  endothelium  of  veins  is  made  up  of  shorter  and  broader 
elements. 

The  thickness  of  these  structures,  and  with  it  that  of  the  whole  covering, 
must,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  present  much  variety.  Where 
but  a  small  amount  of  fiattening  has  taken  place,  the  depth  of  the  cell 
and  thickness  of  the  whole  layer  is  generally  about  0'0055  mm.  and 
upwards,  whilst  strata  which  have  undergone  more  compression  may 
sink  in  depth  to  only  0-0037-0-0032  mm. 

Those  tall  cells,  again,  which  occur  in  the  hollows  of  the  brain  also 

deserve  special  notice  as  peculiar  elements ; 
also  those  of  the  choroid  plexus.  The  latter 
(fig.  134)  are  likewise  thicker  and  rounder, 
giving  off  one  or  more  pointed  processes, 
and  containing,  besides  the  nucleus,  as  a 
rule,  one  or  several  granules  of  a  dark  brown 
substance,  which  is,  moreover,  absent  in 
the  younger  cells. 

Pavement  epithelia  are  very  delicate 
structures  which  undergo  rapid  decay  in  the 
dead  body.  In  the  living  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  they  probably  con- 
stitute more  durable  tissues,  with  but  little  power  of  rapid  regeneration 
however.  The  epithelia  of  the  lung  are  perhaps  an  exception  in  this 
respect.    The  mode  of  their  regeneration  is  not  yet  known. 

Remarks.— 1.  See  ffenle's  AW^.  Anat.  p.  226,  &c.  Litschka,  Die  Structur  der  serdsen 
Haute.  'I'iibingen,  1851.  2.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  special  chapter  on  the  vas- 
cular sy.stem  for  the  rest.  3.  Tliose  views  which  were  formerly  entertained  on  this 
point,  and  which  taught  of  the  existence  of  a  laminated  pavement  epithelium  on  the 
surface  of  connective  tissue,  were  based  on  deceptive  appearances.  However,  at  an 
early  embryonic  period  the  surfaces  of  cartilages  do  seem  to  be  clothed  with  a  layer 
of  cells  similar  to  those  of  epithelium.  We  will  refer  to  this  again.  4.  Comp.  the 
paragraph  on  the  respiratory  apparatus  for  the  epithelium  in  question. 


Fig.  134. — Epithelial  cells  from  the  hu- 
man choroid  plexus,  a,  cells  from 
above;  6  and  c,  side  views  of  the  same. 
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Fig. — 135. — A  papilla  from  the  gum  of  a  child, 
showing  the  vascular  net-work  and  lamination 
of  tlie  epithelium. 


§  88. 

The  simple  pavement  epithelia  just  referred  to  pass,  without  any 
sharp  line  of  demarcation,  into  the  more  or  less  strongly  laminated 
species,  through  certain  intermediate 
forms.  Thus,  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  tympanum  and  dura  mater, 
and  external  surface  of  soft  skin, 
we  hnd  an  epithelium  formed  of 
several  layers,  but  still  thin ;  of 
these  the  more  superficial  are  recog- 
nised as  formed  of  larger  and  flatter 
cells. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
of  mammals  affords  an  interesting 
example  of  a  moderately  laminated 
epithelium.  Here  we  find  from 
seven  to  nine  layers  of  cells  laid  one 
over  the  other.  The  counting  of 
them,  however,  is  not  in  all  cases 
easy.  In  some  of  the  strata  we 
observe  flattened  cells,  and  in  others 
call  bodies,  generally  of  round  figure, 
but  often  assuming  other  forms 
under  the  influence  of  lateral  pressure.  The  undermost  layer  consists 
of  naked  elements,  greater  in  height  than  in  breadth,  and  having  each 
a  full,  plump  nucleus  (perpendicularly  elongated  cells). 

The  lining  of  the  urinary  apparatus  is  still  less  markedly  laminated. 
The  uppermost  layer  is  formed  of  a  single  stratum 
of  cells  of  different  sizes,  with  vesicular  nuclei. 
Their  under  surface  displays  a  varying  number 
of  grooves  with  ridges  and  prominences  situated 
between  them.  Applied  to  these  depressions, 
we  find  the  rounded  ends  of  columnar  cells  belonging 
to  a  second  layer.  Then  follows  a  third  stratum 
of  more  irregularly  shaped  elements,  at  one  time 
cylindrical,  at  another,  more  or  less  fusiform,  next 
to  which,  finally,  a  fourth  and  terminating  layer  of 
f-mall  polygonal  cells  may  be  recognised  [Linck, 
Henle). 

Tlie  pavement  epithelium  of  many  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  body  often  displays  much  stronger  and 
even  very  considerable  lamination,  as  for  instance, 
that  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  the  entrance  to 
the  nares,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
as  well  as  the  oesophagus  down  to  its  connection 
with  the  stomach,  the  vocal  cords,  and  finally,  the  mucosa  of  the  female 
genitals,  as  far  up  as  the  uterus. 

For  a  closer  examination  of  these  typical  formations,  the  mouth  may  be 
recommended  as  peculiarly  adapted  (fig.  135).  In  the  deepest  layers, 
seated  immediately  upon  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we 
meet  with  strata  of  soft  small  cells  of  rouudish,  or  at  times  more  oval 
figure,  with  a  diameter  of  only  about  0-0075  or  0  011 4  mm.,  and  vesicular 


Fig.  136.  — The  so-called 
spinous  or  furrowed  cells. 
At  a,  from  the  undermost 
layers  of  the  human  epi- 
dermis ;  at  6,  from  a  pa- 
pillary tumour  of  the 
human  tongue. 
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nuclei  of  0-0056  mm.  in  size,  or  less.  All  these  cells  display  under  high 
microscopic  powers  a  very  peculiar  structure  (fig.  1 3G).  Their  whole  surface 
namely  is  covered  with  prominent  ridges  and  spines  (a),  by  mean  of  which 
neighbouring  cells  are  attached  to  one  another,  "  like  two  brushes  whose 
bristles  are  pressed  in  among  one  another  "  (Schultze). 

In  the  outer  layers,  finally,  the  epithelial  cells  (fig.  136)  appear  as  thin 
scaly  structures,  Avi thou t  eitlier  grooves  or  pro- 
minences, and  of  considerable  size  (0-0425- 
0-0750  mm.),  with  more  or  less  oval  and 
homogeneous  nuclei  of  from  0-0090  to 
0-0114  mm.  Here  the  bodj'-  of  the  cell  con- 
tains a  few  granules  usually  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nucleus. 

But  the  cell  has  also  changed  in  its 
physical  condition.  Instead  of  the  softness 
of  former  days,  it  now  manifests  a  greater 

Fig.  137— Epithelial  cells  from  the  ,  ■.  ^  v      i  i  i  -ii.! 

uppei-most  layers  of  the  human    or  less  degree  ot  hardness  and  bnttleness ; 

™outh.  jj;  jjas  become  horny,  as  the  saying  is :  it  is 

also  destitute  of  soft  protoplasm. 

Apart  from  the  differences  in  thickness  -which  the  -whole  bed  may 
show  (being,  according  to  Henle,  0-2  mm.  on  the  palate,  and  on  the  gums, 
behind  the  teeth,  between  the  papillae,  0-4  mm.),  the  cells  of  the  locality 
just  mentioned  seem  to  differ  but  slightly. 

The  persistence  of  epithelium,  already  considered  in  speaking  of  the 
simplest  pavement  cells  of  closed  cavities,  appears  to  be  the  same  in  the 
urinary  apparatus  ;  in  the  thickly  laminated  coatings  of  other  mucosse  it 
is  well  known  not  to  obtain.  Here  we  have  to  do  Avith  a  tissue  under- 
going rapid  repair,  in  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  most  superficial  cells 
is  rubbed  off  contiuuallv,  forming  a  regular  constituent  of  the  mucus  of 
the  part,  whilst  the  deeper  cells  advance  to  the  surface,  and  a  process  of 
cell-formation  takes  place  in  the  undermost  strata  in  order  to  cover  the 
loss  of  the  desquamating  cells  of  the  surface.  The  multinuclear  epithelial 
cells  which  may  be  observed,  by  no  means  unfreqiiently,  in  deep  parts 
of  the  strata,  are  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  process  of  cell-formation. 
That  the  obliteration  of  the  spines  and  ridges  in  senescent  cells  prepares 
them  for  separation,  is  very  probable. 

Eemarks. — M.  Schultze  in  Vircliow's  Archiv,  bd.  30,  s.  2C0. 

§89. 

A  modification  of  the  pavement  epithelia  we  have  just  been  discussing 
is  found  in  the  eye,  in  the  so-called  "polyhedral  pigment  cells"  of  the  uvea. 
These  are  epithelial  cells,  partly  laminated  to  a  small  extent,  and  partly 
not,  and  moderately  flattened,  which  occur  in  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a 
dehcate  mosaic.  They  have  peculiar  contents  as  a  rule,  made  up  of 
numerous  elementary  granules  of  the  black  colouring  matter,  melanin 
already  described  (p.  52). 

These  cells  are  met  with  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  choroidea  in  an 
unbroken  but  single  layer,  -^vhich  becomes  suddenly  laminated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata  of  the  retina,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
individual  elements  decrease  in  size.  Thus  arranged,  they  are  found 
covering  the  ciliary  processes,  and  in  the  human  eye  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 

The  granules  of  black  pigment  are  sometimes  elongated,  sometimes 
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rounded,  and  usually  appear  darker  the  smaller  they  aie,  in  any  one 
individual.  They  are  probably  crystalline.  The  tint  of  the  mole- 
cules is  by  no  means  exactly  the  same  in  different  mammals.  In  man, 
where  the  granules  are  small,  it  is  seen  to  be  brownish  black,  but  in 
many  of  our  mammalia,  as  in  the  pig  and  calf,  it  is  jet  black.  The 
size  of  these  particles  remains  always  considerably  below  0-0023  mm. 
Answering  to  their  minuteness,  they  show,  on  becoming  free  in  water,  the 
liveliest  molecular  motion,  a  phenomenon  which  may,  however,  be 
remarked  in  the  substance  of  uninjured  cells  when  strongly  swollen 
xmder  the  action  of  imbibed  water. 

The  pigmentary  epithelium  itself  (fig.  138)  appears  on  the  choroid  as  a 
simple  bed  of  closely  crowded  cells,  of  a  beautiful  polyhedral,  usually 
hexagonal  figure,  running  at  times  through  whole  groups  (a)  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  And  yet  they  may  be  found  indefinitely  angular ;  and 
some  unusually  large  cells  are  frequently  octagonal  (b).  The  diameter  of 
most  of  these  cells  is  on  an  average  0'0014-U'0204  mm.,  and  their  thick- 
ness 0-0090  mm. 

The  quantity  of  molecules  of  melanin  contained  in  the  transparent  thick 
and  tenacious  contents  of  the  cell  is  by  no  means  everywhere  the 
same.  We  meet  some  cells  (and  they  are  the 
most  suitable  for  examination)  in  which 
the  amount  of  black  elementary  particles 
is  but  small,  so  that  the  nuclei  and  mem- 
branes, always  very  delicate,  may  easily 
be  distinguished.  In  such  specimens  the 
nucleus  is  found  to  be  0-0055-0-0075  mm.    Fig.  i38.-So-caiiea  pigment  ceiis 

from  the  choroidea  of  sheep. 

in  size,  either  round  or  more  or  less  oval,  and  Ata.amosaicothexasonaiceiis; 

always  smooth-edged.     It  has  usually  one  or        at  6,  a  larger  octagonaL 

more  nucleoli.  But  much  oftener  the  amount  of  molecules  in  the  pig- 
ment cells  is  far  more  considerable,  so  that  the  nucleus  only  glistens 
through  as  a  clear  speck.  Should  the  particles  remain  somewhat  distant 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  cell-body,  such  groups  of  cells  appear  at 
first  sight  as  thougli  separated  by  narrow  intervals  of  transparent  inter- 
cellular substance.  Finally,  cells  are  encountered, 
in  which,  such  is  their  richness  in  pigmentary  par- 
ticles, the  nucleus  is  completely  hidden. 

A  side  view  of  these  pigment  cells  (easily 
obtainable,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  flatten- 
ing present  in  the  structure)  shows  that  only  in 
one-half  of  them,  namely,  that  directed  towards 
the  retina,  do  these  melanin  granules  occur,  a 
transparent  contents  occupying  the  other  half. 
The  nucleus  is  situated  in  the  latter,  or  at  the 
junction  of  the  clear  and  dark  portions  (fig. 
139,  b). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  c^ls  with 
two  nuclei  are  also  encountered  here,  but  are  of 
rare  occurrence. 

At  the  boundaries  of  the  choroid,  near  the  processus  ciliares,  the  lami- 
nated cells  are  smaller  and  less  clearly  polygonal,  while  they  have  become 
far  richer  in  pigment,  so  that  the  nucleus  can  only  be  rendered  visible  in 
general  by  squeezing  the  cell-body.  The  lining  of  the  back  of  the  iris  is 
of  precisely  similar  nature. 


F1g.l39. — Cells  from  the  choroid 
of  the  calf,  o,  cell  with  two 
nuclei;  b,  a  side  view  of  ordi- 
nary cells,  moderately  filled 
witfi  pigment;  e,  some  which 
are  only  supplied  with  hut  a 
scanty  amount  of  picment 
paiticles;  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tapetum. 
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AVith  those  mammals  in  wliich  the  choroidea  forms  a  tapetum  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  same  undergo  an  interesting  modification  being 
liere  destitute  of  the  pigment  molecules  of  the  contents.  On  the  bound- 
aries may  be  found  certain  intermediate  forms,  with  very  scanty  colouring 
matter  (fi^^  139,  cd);  besides  which  some  isolated  black  cells  are  encoun- 
tered among  the  colourless  ones  of  the  tapetum.  In  albinos,  where  the 
pigment  fails  completely  in  the  eye,  all  these  cells  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged  are  completely  bleached,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  very  delicate 
pavement  epithelium.  This  interesting  fact  may  be  verified  on  any  white 
rabbit.  The  more  markedly  laminated  epithelia  have  no  pigment  cells  in 
man,  but  such  may  make  their  appearance  in  other  mammals,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  conjunctivae  of  the  horse  (Bruch). 

Remarks.— 1.  This  layer  of  cells  belongs,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  history 
of  development,  not  to  the  Uvea,  but  to  the  Retina. 


§90. 

The  region  in  which  pavement  epithelium  is  most  strongly  laminated, 
though  indeed  with  certain  modifications,  is  the  external  surface  of  the 
body. 

The  surface  of  the  cutis,  which  appears  quite  smooth  to  the  unaided 
eye,  is  covered,  nevertheless,  by  a  number  of  minute  prominences  known 
as  thepapillcB  tactus  (fig.  140,  a,  a.,  a).  These,  together  with  the  depres- 
sions between  them,  are  covered  with  very  nu'uerous  layers  of  cells  lying 
one  over  another  {b  c  d).  Of  course,  the  latter  naturally  possess  a  far 
greater  depth  in  the  intervals  between  the  papillae  than  on  the  apices  of 
the  latter,  in  that  the  surface  of  all  the  strata  collectively,  or  the  epidermis, 
is  tolerably  even. 

But  apart  from  these  inequalities,  produced  by  the  ridges  of  the  cutis, 
the  thickness  of  the  whole  clothing  of  cells  is  very  different  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  It  may  range  from  0*04-3  mm.  and  upwards,  the 
more  superficial  layers  of  flattened  cells  being  subject  to  the  greatest 
change,  the  deeper,  smaller,  and  rounder,  to  least  of  all  (C.  Krause). 
The  unequal  pressure  which  the  various  portions  of  the  skin  experience, 
differences  of  occupation,  and  consequent  use  of  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  of  the  hands  and  feet,  account,  at  least  in  a  great  measure, 
for  this.  And  yet  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  epidermis  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  even  in  the  foetus,  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  any 
other  region  of  the  body. 

The  cuticle  of  human  beings  and  other  mammalia  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups  of  strata,  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep,  which  are  continuous 
with  one  another,  at  one  time  gradually,  at  another  with  a  tolerably  sharp 
line  of  demarcation.  The  first  {d)  is  usually  termed  the  epidermis  in  the 
more  precise  meaning  of  the  Avord,  Avhile  the  second  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Malpighiau  layer,  or  rcte  viucosum  {b,  c).  By  a  certain 
amount  of  maceration,  these  ,may  be  separated  from  one  another. 
From  the  fact  that  the  deeper  strata  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
papilhe,  they  must  naturally  possess  liere  quite  a  different  depth  from  that 
the  points  of  the  latter,  as  already  mentioned.  Hence  their  appearance 
is  rendered  more  or  less  sieve-like  or  reticulated,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  generally  employed  by  the  older  anatomists. 

In  these  deepest  layers  we  encounter  not  free  nuclei,  but  small  cells  of 
about  0-0075-0-0090  mm.  in  size,  of  roundish  or  oval  form,  in  which  case 
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Fig.  140. — Skin  from  a  negro's  leg.  At  a, 
the  papillK  of  the  cutis,  upon  wliich  the 
cells  of  the  epidermal  layers  may  be 
obsei-ved  ;  d,  older,  and  b  and  c  younger, 
strata. 


their  diameter  is  greater,  and  may  rise  to  0'0114  mm.  The  outlines  of 
these  cells  are  very  delicate  and  difficult  to  distinguish  ;  they  contain  a 
more  or  less  granular,  and  frequently 
yellow  nucleus,  0'0045-0"0075  mm.  in 
diameter,  whose  shape  is  either  roundish 
or  oval.  Then  there  follow  a  consider- 
able number  of  strata  of  cells  lying  one 
over  the  other,  in  which,  however,  the 
latter  become  gradually  larger,  ranging 
from  0-0181  to  0  0280  mm.  A  poly- 
hedral flattening  is  apparent  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  cells  seem  to  increase  in 
superficial  extent,  their  nuclei  becoming 
paler  and  assuming  more  of  a  lenticular 
form.  All  these  layers  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighiicontainthe  same  spinousand  ridged 
cells  already  described  as  occurring  in 
strongly  laminated  mucous  epithelium 
(fig.  141  a).  But  besides  these  younger 
epithelial  elements,  lymphoid  cells  which 
have  wandered  out  of  the  blood-vessels 
are  encountered  in  varying  frequency  (§ 
81).  They  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
brilliant  border,  irregular  outlines,  and 
very  small  size.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  smooth-edged  cells  of  the  horny 
or  outermost  layers,  or  epidermis  in  the  more  restricted  meaning  of  the 
word,  whose  diameter  is  0-0285-0  0450  mm.  From  below  upwards  they 
become  more  and  more  like  flattened  scales,  formed  of  a  transparent  and 
solid  substance,  without  any  immediately  recognisable  membrane  (fig.  142). 
Though  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  most  superficial  cells  of  lami- 
nated mucous  epithelia,  they  still  differ  from  these  in  possessing  no  nuclei. 

This  absence  of  a  nucleus  is,  however,  immaterial,  for  in  young  embryos 
all,  even  the  most  superficial  scales,  are  nucleated, 
as  also  those  on  the  adult  body,  at  spots  where  the 
skin  is  of  a  soft  texture,  and  naturally  moist. 

Now,  as  the  layers  of  the  epidermis  lying  one  over 
the  other  present  a  dull  wliite  or  brownish  appear- 
ance, they  must,  more  or  less,  damp  the  deep  red 
colour,  due  to  its  great  vascularity,  of  the  cutis  lying 
underneath,  and,  moreover,  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  their  thickness. 

We  are  taught  this  also  by  experience.  In 
those  localities,  namely,  where  the  tint  of.  the  skin 
is  reddest,  the  epidermis  is  very  thin,  as  on  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  It  attains,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and,  with  many  individuals,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  a  great  thickness,  combined  with 
a  progressive  decrease  in  the  red  flesh  colour,  until 
at  last  at  tliose  points  where  the  cuticle  is  thickest 
nothing  but  the  tinge  of  the  epidermal  layers  is 
apparent.    This  is  also  seen  in  weals. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  skin  of  Europeans  presents  at  certain  points 
a  brownish  tint,  lighter  in  blonde  individuals  than  in  brunettes.  Among 


Fig.  141. — So-called  spinous 
or  ridged  cells,  a.  frum 
the  deeper  layers  of  hu- 
man epidermis;  6,  cells 
from  a  papillary  tumoui 
of  the  human  tongue. 
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Fifi.  14-2.— Cells  from  the  human 
epidermis,  a,  from  above;  6,  cell 
with  a  elobiile  of  fat  lying  upon 
it;  c,  another  in  half  protile. 


these  pomts  may  be  reckoned  the  nipple  and  areola  of  the  breast,_  the 
scrotum,  the  labia,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  as  well  as  the  more  ladi- 

vidual  cases  of  freckles  and  moles.  Is  ow,  this 
colouring,  which  is  only  found  in  isolated 
portions  of  the  bodies  of  those  belonging  to 
the  white  human  races,  appears  most  exten- 
sively in  the  multifarious  shades  of  skin  of 
the  remaining  varieties  of  our  species,  down 
to  the  deep  black  of  many  tribes  of  negroes. 

As  far  as  has  hitherto  been  ascertained,  these 
darker  tints  (in  which  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  cutis  is  never  affected)  are  dependent 
on  three  conditions,  which  are  combined  in  the  specially  marked  cases  : 
namely,  on  a  tinging  of  the  nucleus  with  a  usually  diffuse  pigment ; 
secondly,  on  a  similar  but  much  slighter  colouring  of  the  Avhole  con- 
tents of  the  cell ;  and  finally,  on  the  deposit  in  the  body  of  the  cell  of 
a  granular  pigmentary  matter.  It  is  principally  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
cuticle  which  take  part  in  these  changes  (fig.  138  c). 

Like  the  mucous  membranes,  epidermis  suffers  considerable  loss  by 
desquamation,  owing  to  friction,  washing,  the  pressure  of  clothes,  &c.,  so 
that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rather  transient  tissue. 

Remarks. — AVheii  these  tints  of  the  skin  are  less  intense,  we  usually  find  that  it  is 
merely  the  deepest  and  most  recently  formed  layers  of  cells  which  contain  nuclei  of  a 
slightly  brownish  colour.  But  if  the  hue  of  the  skin  deepens,  that  of  the  nuclei  he- 
comes  intensified  to  a  chestnut  brown  or  brown  black.  The  contents,  however,  of  the 
cell  are  now  no  lojiger  free,  but  slightly  tinged  with  brown.  Finally,  in  the  undermost 
layers  of  the  cuticle  wc  find  cells  with  granular  colouring  matter  also,  which  vary  in 
shade  from  yellow  to  brown,  or  even  from  this  to  the  black  of  melanin.  Here,  then, 
we  have  epidermal  cells  containing  melanin  also  in  the  luimaii  subject. 

§91. 

We  now  turn  to  another  form  of  the  tissue  we  are  engaged  in  consider- 
ing, known  as  cylinder  or  columnar  epithelium,  occurring  in  the  human 
body  on  its  mucous  membranes.  This  is  the  epithelium  of  the  digestive  tract, 
whose  internal  surface  is  clothed  by  it  from  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach 
to  the  anus  in  uninterrupted  course,  where  it  terminates  with  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  against  the  epidermis.  Further,  it  is  found  in  the  larger  excre- 
tory ducts  of  those  glands  pouring  their  secretions  into  the  intestinal  tube, 
as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  pancreas  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  TJic 
passages  of  exit  likewise,  from  the  mamma  and  lachrymal  glands,  as  well  as 
certain  portions  of  the  generative  system,  are  lined  Avith  the  same  cells. 
Further,  a  modified  cylinder-epithelium  is  found  on  isolated  portions  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  regio  olfactoria  of  the  nose,  and  on 
the  broad  papilla  of  the  frog's  tongue.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  again. 

This  species  of  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  laver  or 
coating  of  tall  narrow  cells,  set  up  perpendicularly  on  their 
ends,  which  either  possess  the  same  breadth  through- 
out, or  are  broadest  at  their  free  extremities  (fig.  143), 
while  at  the  opposite  end  they  are  narrowed  down  more 
or  less  to  a  point.  In  many  of  these  cells  the  nucleus 
lies  about  in  the  middle,  in  others  it  is  situated  lower 
down.  Externally,  we  find  here  also  a  polyhedral 
.  accommodation  where  the  cells  come  into  contact,  so 
that  cylinder  epithelium,  observed  from  above,  often  presents  the  appear- 


Fig.  143.  — CylindcT 
epitlieli'.im  from  the 
large  intestine  of 
the  .rabbit ;  in  pro- 
file. 
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Fig.  144  — Cylinder  cells  of 
mucous  membrane,  arranged 
perpendicularly  (diagiam- 
niatie).  a,  the  cells;  i,  the 
intermeiliate  matter ;  c,  base- 
ment layer;  rf,  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 


ance  of  an  extremely  delicate  mosaic,  similar  to  that  of  pavement  epithe- 
lium. But  the  fields  are  smaller,  and  the  nuclei  lie  deeper  than  the  edges 
of  the  cell. 

Below,  the  pointed  portions  of  the  cell,  separate  at  times  from  one 
another  (fig.  144),  in  which  case  the  transparent  intercellular-substance 
becomes  visible  with  considerable  distinctness  (b). 

But  where  the  cells  remain  broad  below,  or  serve  to  clothe  strongly 
curved  surfaces  (fig.  145),  they  lie  in  contact  with  one  another  throughout 
their  whole  length. 

The  nuclei  of  cylinder  cells  are  roundish  and 
smooth,  supplied  also  with  nucleoli.  The  body 
of  the  cell  is  seldom  quite  transparent,  but  usually 
delicately  granular  and  slightly  clouded.  The 
membrane  is  generally  ver}^  thin  and  fine  laterally, 
and  is  probably  absent  on  certain  portions  of  the 
free  base  of  the  cell,  or  rather  replaced  by  a  soft 
boundary  layer  ;  at  times,  however,  it  is  met  with 
apparently  thickened  by  a  transparent  layer  of 
the  cell-contents  lying  beneath  it,  containing  no 
ganules  (fig.  143). 

Both  as  to  size  and  form,  our  cells  are  subject  to  numerous  variations. 
Many  appear  tolerably  short,  while  others  are 
long,  and  at  times  also  run  out  into  long  pro- 
cesses below.  Many  of  them  again  are  broad, 
so  that  the  nucleus  may  be  seen  surrounded  by 
the  membrane  at  no  inconsiderable  distance  (fig. 
143),  whilst  others  remain  much  narrower.  In 
the  latter  case  the  envelope  surrounds  the 
nucleus  closely,  or  appears  bulged  out  by  the 
latter.  Finally,  we  meet  with  cells  which  con- 
tain double  nuclei. 

The  relation  of  length  to  breadth  in  the  cells 
of  the  human  small  intestine,  is  as  0'0182- 
0  0270  mm.  to  0-0057-0-0090  mm.  at  its  upper 
end,  while  at  the  openings  of  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  ducts  the  cells  are  narrower,  with 
the  same  length.  Henle  has  seen  unusually 
slender  ones  in  the  human  stomach. 
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Fig.  14-5. — An  intestinal  villus 
clothed  with  cylinder  cells, 
a,  cylinder  epithelium  with 
border;  6,  vascular  network; 
c,  longitudinal  bundles  of 
muscular  fibres;  d,  chyle 
vessel  in  the  centre. 


As  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  general 
section  (§  50),  cylinder-cells  may  display  strange 
deviations  from  the  characters  just  mentioned, 
especially  those  in  the  small  intestine  of  man  and 
other  mammals. 

The  thickness  of  the  border  pierced  w^ith 
minute  pores  (fig.  14G  cl  147)  is,  in  the  rabbit,  from  0  0017  to  0*0025 
mm.,  and  the  number  of  lines  crossing  it  from  10  to  15. 

This  secretion  of  the  cell  consists,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  a 
coagulated  protein  substance,  differing  from  the  membrane,  and  offer- 
ing but  small  resistance  to  the  action  of  water,  on  the  application  of 
which  transparent  drops  rapidly  well  from  it.    Whether  these  pores 
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Fig.  146.  —  Cylinder  -  epithelium 
from  the  small  intestine  of  the 
rabbit,  a,,  the  cells  in  profile, 
with  the  tliickened  border  some- 
M-hat  elevated  and  traversed  by 
pores;  b,  view  of  the  same  from 
above,  in  wliich  the  orifices  of  the 
little  canals  appear  as  dots. 


really  pass  through  a  regular  cell-membrane  or  no  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Cells  which  have  puffed  out  under  the  action  of  water  show 
clearly  the  presence  of  a  lateral  membrane  at  least. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  the  cylinder  cells  of  the  small  intestine,  but 
also  those  of  the  gall-bladder  and  larger  biliary 
ducts,  which  possess  these  thickened  lids  per- 
forated by  cfiiialiculi  (Virc.hoiv,  Friedreich);  the 
same  structures  are  said  to  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  large  intestine  and  other  localities. 

Columnar  cells  containing  melanin  have 
neither  been  met  with  in  man  nor  any  otlier 
mammal. 

Cylinder  epithelium  appears  to  undergo 
in  general  but  moderate  physiological  reno- 
vation. The  older  views,  according  to  which  a 
frequently  repeated  stripping  of  larger  surfaces  took  place,  have  long  since 
been  recognised  as  erroneous. 

Among  these  cylinder  cells,  but  also  betw^een  the  elements  of  ciliary 
epithelia  and  the  soft  slimy  epidermis  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  are  to  be 
found  certain  peculiar  elements  which  haA'^e  been  named  "goblet-cells" 

{Becker zellen)  (fig.  148  a). 
Tliey  are  sometimes  dis- 
posed without  order,  but  at 
other  times  possess  a  certain 
regularity  of  arrangement. 
They  have  usually  the  form 
either  of  a  plump,  or  more 
or  less  slender  flask  or 
wide-mouthed  goblet,  and 
are  destitute  of  membrane 
on  their  free  surface.  The 
nucleus  and  protoplasm  of 
these  elements  is  displaced 
towards  the  lower  pointed 
extremity,  while  the  other 
T.  ,  1     •  ,       .  half  is  occupied  by  a  sliniv 

substance,  graiiular  when  in  a  fresh  condition,  but  transparent  in  speci- 
mens subjected  to  maceration.  We  look  upon  them  as  decavin-  cells 
engaged  in  a  process  of  slimy  metamorphosis. 


Fij?.  147.— The  same  cells.  At  a,  the  border  has  been 
loosened  by  the  action  of  wafer  and  sllRht  pressure ;  6,  view 
of  the  cells  in  the  normal  condition;  c,  a  part  of  the 
thickened  border  is  destioyed;  d  e  f,  the  latter' resolves 
itself  into  separate  columnar  or  prismatic  pieces. 


Remakks.— The  goblet-cells  in  question,  kn 

observers,  have  become  lately  the  obiect  of  wnpi-.l  ntf^r,*-;  "    "    j  i   °'      ,  7  

might  almost  say,  a  superabundance  of  t  e?tises     ThT     '  ^"f  ^'^!' 
acriticisim  of  those  works,  but  it  may  L  oWv^^^^^  tw  ^  "P""" 

A:a-  4.        i..  ...  '  •     /  y.^  ODscived  that  they  regard  the  matter  from 


own  many  years  ago  to  various 
attention,  and  have  evoked,  one 
This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon 

three  different  points  of  view  f  l.^'GobTet-celk  Tr/'t^-tfe  f^f"*^ 
slimy  metamorphosis.    2.  Thev  are  i  ml  elm  In  ff  "'^''f}"^'''^  elements  engaged  in 
ordinary  epithelial  cells.    I  '^'  do  iT.^^^^^^  not  derived  from  the 

artificial  productions,^  ^  ^^'^  ^^^'"S  ^"'^Y'  ^nd  are  purely 

§93. 

We  turn  now  to  the  last  modification  nf  fb,*c  ^^^^\.• 
ta  c*«,e.epitholiu™.   We„„detSb  Sfatedtte 

twee  are  the  cilia.    The  full,  aevelo^a^-oeH' ril^pTe^nt.T  t'o'" 
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Fig.  148. — Goblet-cells  from  the  epi- 
thelinm  of  an  intestinal  villus  from 
the  human  subject,  treated  with 
MuUer's  fluid  (Schulze).  a,  goblet- 
cells;  b,  cylinder-cells. 


in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  less  frequently  as  a  more  rounded  or  flattened 
body.  The  undeveloped  elements,  lying  deeper  down  in  the  tissue  spoken 
of  as  laminated  ciliary  epithelium,  are  ^ 
rounder,  and  destitute  naturally  of  the  char- 
acteristic cilia. 

The  columnar  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium 
(fig.  149)  manifest  the  same  diversity  of 
form,  and  the  same  difference  of  length,  as 
those  of  the  simple  tissue.  The  free  edge  of 
the  cell  sometimes  presents  a  darker  con- 
tour than  the  side  Avails.  Its  substance  is 
at  one  time  transparent,  at  another,  finely 
granular,  but  always  tolerably  pale.  The 
number  of  cilia,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  liable  to  vary,  and  ranges, 
probably,  between  ten  and  thirty.  In  mammalian  animals  and  man 
the  cilia  appear  somewhat  flattened,  and  terminate  above  slightly  blunted, 
although  some  observers  speak  of  their  being  pointed.  The  size  of  these 
minute  hairs  is  subject  to  variation  among  the  higlier  animals.  In  the 
first  place,  those  attached  to  any  one  cell  are  not 
necessarily  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and  again  they 
are  met  with  of  larger  or  smaller  proportions  in 
different  localities.  The  gigantic  magnitude  which 
they  attain  in  many  of  the  lower  groups  of  animals 
is  never  seen  here.  The  largest  cilia,  of  from 
0*0226  to  0"0340  mm.,  are  found  in  the  hum.'in 
subject  upon  very  large  -  sized  cylinders,  mea- 
suring 0  0445-0-05G0  mm.,  which  clothe  the 
upper  part  of  the  passage  of  the  epididymis 
(KolWcer). 

In  other  situations  the  cilia  are  smaller,  as  for 
instance  in  the  coni  vasciilosi  of  the  testicle  (O'Ol  14  mm.),  but  their  length 
is  still  less  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  respiratory  organs,  namely, 
0-0056-0-0038  mm.  The  length  of  the  cells  themselves  ranges  in  the 
human  body  from  0*0285  to  0"0570  mm.  The  cilia  are  of  a  delicate  and 
perishable  nature,  and  consequently  decay  rapidly  a  few  hours  after 
death.  At  times,  however,  they  remain  exceptionally  in  a  very  perfect 
condition  even  for  days  in  the  bodies  of  the  warm-blooded  animals. 

Ciliated  epithelium  is  found  in  the  following  parts  of  the  human 
body : — 

It  clothes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract,  commencing 
at^the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  after  which  it  covers  the  whole  larynx,  with 
the  exception  of  the  vocal  chords.  Here  it  is  slightly  laminated,  forming 
a  bed  of  from  0'0056  to  0*0992  mm.  in  depth.  It  likewise  extends  over 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  with  decreasing  lamination,  until  at  last  the 
very  smallest  tubes  are  covered  with  a  single  laj'er  of  minute  elongated 
ciliated  cells,  0*0 135  mm.  high  [Koclliker). 

The  organs  of  smell  also  possess  a  laminated  ciliated  epithelium,  com- 
mencing about  at  that  point  at  which  the  cartilaginous  nose  terminates. 
It  is  from  0*0451  to  0*0992  mm.  in  thickness.  The  rerjio  olfadoHa  alone, 
in  the  more  restricted  application  of  the  term,  is  an  exception  to  this 
with  its  epithelium,  which  will  be  considered  more  at  length  in  discussing 
the  apparatus.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  main  cavities  which  are  lined 
with  these  cells,  but  the  adjacent  ones  also  connected  with  the  organ. 
11 


Fig.  149.— Ciliated  cells  from 
the  mammal,  a  b,  simple 
forms;  c,  narrow  elongated 
cell;  d,  one  still  more  so, 
with  double  nuOleus. 
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Simple  ciliated  cells  are  also  met  with  covering  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  female  generative  apparatus  from  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  up  to  the  free  edge  of  the  fimbria. 

Again,  in  the  male,  the  O(xso.  efferentia,  coni  vasculosi,  and  the  passage  of 
the  epididymis,  down  to  about  its  middle,  are  clothed  Avith  similar  cells, 
which  become  larger  and  support  longer  cilia  as  we  advance  downward 
(^Becker,  KblUker). 

In  the  new-born  child  it  would  appear  the  cavities  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  still  possess  throughout  a  lining  of  ciliated  cells.  This  is  only 
partially  the  case,  however,  in  the  adult.  Thus,  we  find  these  cells  in  the 
central  canal  of  the  cord,  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in 
the  aquoiductus  Silvii,  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  remaining  parts 
of  these  regions  are  lined  by  simple  pavement  epithelium  of  more  or  less 
rounded  cells,  in  the  adult  individual.  The  x>^&^us  choruidei  and  telm 
choroiduiG  are  covered  by  that  modified  rounded  pavement  epithelium  men- 
tioned already  in  an  earlier  section  (§  88),  though  in  the  embryo  tliey  are 
clothed  with  ciliated  cells. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  a  stratum  of  flattened  epithelium  cells,  arranged 
simply  or  in  layers,  and  covered  with  cilia,  in  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  gives,  way  on  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
however,  to  a  multilaminar  pavement  epithelium. 

Pigmentary  ciliated  cells  are  unknown.  Ciliated  epithelium  ai)pears 
to  possess  a  limited  physiological  power  of  renovation.  "  Goblet-cells  " 
are  frequently  met  with  among  them  (Schiilze). 

§94 

Any  chemical  examination  of  epithelium  to  meet  adequately  the  require- 
ments of  present  day  histology  would  have  to  undertake  the  analysis  of 
cells  and  intercellular  substance,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nucleus,  body,  and 
envelope  of  the  latter,  should  it  be  present.  It  Avould  have  to  show  also 
what  the  changes  in  chemical  constitution  are  which  the  younf^  cell 
passes  through  in  laminated  epithelium,  while  undergoing  transformation 
into  the  scale-like  formations  of  the  older  and  more  superficial  layers. 

But  these  theoretical  requirements  cannot  be  responded  to,  in  that  we 
possess  no  means  of  isolating  the  several  portions  of  epithelial  tissue  from 
one  another,  and  can  only  subject  the  whole  mass  in  the  form  of  a  mix- 
ture to  analysis.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  so  much  is  certain,  that 
epithelium  is  a  tissue  which,  in  its  simpler  forms  and  younger  layers  is 
made  up  of  cell-bodies,  consisting  frequently  of  protoplasm,  while 'in 
epitheha  of  greater  thickness  the  superficial  layers  undergo  chemical 
transformation  to  a  considerable  degree,  owing  to  which  they  become 
hard  dried,  and  more  consistent,  i.e.,  become  converted  into  corneous 
matter  or  keratin  (§  14),  or,  as  the  saying  is,  become  horny 

Many  non-lammated  pavement  epithelia,  together  with  cylinder  and 
ciliated  cells  display  the  ordinary  characters  of  elements  formed  of  unstable 
protoplasm,  the  action  of  water  even  causing  changes  in  the  cell,  such  as 
puffing  expulsion  of  spherical  drops,  and  bursting  of  the  envelope  On 
the  0  her  hand,  numbers  of  simple  pavement  epithelia  resist  the  action 
of  both  cold  and  hot  water,  and  are  affected  only  by  acids  and  alkalies 
earlier  or  later,  after  which  the  protoplasm  is  cdiiiiged,  thou^i  a  S 
of  It  may  remain  unaltered  around  the  nucleus.  The  latter  usually  offers 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  action  of  acetic  arid 

The  bearing  of  the  deeper  or  younger  cells  of  laminated  epithelia  a-rees 
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■with  the  description  just  given,  while  the  more  superficial  scale-hke  forma- 
tions, at  one  time  nucleated,  at  another  not  so,  give  the  reactions  of  keratin. 

Tliis  represents,  naturally,  a  mixture  of  substances;  it  forms  the  nucleus, 
contents,  envelope  of  these  elements,  and  the  scanty  intercellular  matter; 
the  residue  after  treatment  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

This  mixture  is  then  insoluble  in  cold  as  well  as  boiling  -water,  and  (if 
not  contaminated  with  other  elements  of  connective  tissue)  yields  no  glutin 
on  boiling ;  nor  is  it  acted  on  by  acetic  acid.  Even  to  sulphuric  acid,  in 
■which  it  liccomes  puffy,  it  offers  a  certain  amount  of  resistance.  With 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  the  reactions  of  the  protein  sub- 
stances. 

Its  conduct  toward  alkalies  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance : 
with  them  keratin  enters  into  combination,  at  the  same  time  that  it  puff's 
out  or  becomes  gelatinous,  and  is  subsequently  dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  water.  If  to  such  a  solution  of  keratin  acetic  acid  be  added,  certain 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoid  group  are  precipitated. 

The  swelling  up  of  this  tissue  before  solution,  as  it  occurs  both  in  cold 
and  heat,  has  jnuch  interest  for  the  anatomist  (fig.  150).  In  order  to 
produce  this  appearance,  we  treat  the  epidermis  either  with  a  very  strong 
caustic  solution,  and  then  with  water,  or  we  employ  from  the  commence- 
ment more  dilute  reagents.  On  this  the  older  cells  become  puffed  out 
into  spheroids  (1  h-f,  2  h,  c),  lose  their  flattened  figure,  and  again  assume, 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  their  original  cellular  character,  the  contents 
beginning  to  dissolve  in  the  imbibed  fluid,  and  the  envelope  to  become 
sharfjly  defined.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  stratification  of  the  epithelial 
beds  becomes  distinctly  visible,  so  that  in  this  respect  likewise  alkalies 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  microscopists.  Later  on  the  nucleus  is 
attacked  (1  h-d),  and 

then  the  intercellular  f  V':^".'.  ".  N^.--"^ 

matter.  Finally  the 
envelope  is  dissolved, 
but  only  if  the  cell  be 
not  one  of  those  which 
liave  been  completely 
converted  into  honiy 
matte  r.  Very  old  squam- 
ous elements  possess,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  mem- 
brane whicli  reminds  us 
in  its  great  capacity  for 
resistance  to  alkalies,  of 
the  substance  of  the  elas- 
tic tissues.  The  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid  pro- 
duces in  the  cell  which 
has  gelatinised  in  the 
manner  described,  a 
precipitate  of  decom- 
posed protein  substances 
already  mentioned  (1  g, 
2  d). 

After  what  has  just 
been  remarked,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  keratin  partakes  of 


Fig.  150. — 1.  Epithelial  cells.  At  «,  an  uncHanfied  flat  cell  fi-om 
the  mouth;  fnim  6  to,/;  the  same  kinds  of  cells  after  treat- 
ment with  caustic  soda,  some  containing  nuclei  (6  c  rf)  and  some 
not;  g,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  after  treatment  with  caustic 
soda.  2.  Epidermal  ceUa.  a,  unchanged;  ft.  commencing  action 
of  the  soda;  at  c,  after  prolonged  action  of  the  same;  d,  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid. 
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the  nature  of  a  mixture,  so  that  its  present  analyses  are  almost  worthless. 
We  may  take,  for  instance,  those  quantitative  ones  of  Mulder  and  Scherer, 
which  apply  to  the  epidermis  of  the  sole  of  the  human  foot. 

{Scherer.) 

C  51-036  50-752 
H  6-801  6-761 
N    17-225  17-225 

g  I  24-938  25-262 

The  amount  of  sulphur  (0-74  per  cent.)  in  Mulder's  analysis  appears 
strikingly  small,  while  it  is  found  to  rise  to  between  2  and  5  per  cent,  in 
the  keratin  of  other  tissues.  As  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  contained  in 
the  latter  we  know  nothing.  It  is,  however,  only  loosely  combined.  The 
proportion  of  ash  rises  to  about  from  1  to  1  -5  per  cent.  The  salts  obtaio- 
able  are  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of 
calcium,  phosphates  of  magnesium  and  of  iron,  besides  which  silicates  are 
also  contained  in  the  epidermis. 

The  pigmentary  cells  possess  the  same  characters  as  all  the  other 
epithelial  formations.  Those  of  the  eye  correspond  in  their  delicate  con- 
stitution with  the  non-laminated  epithelia.  In  regard  to  the  melanin 
with  which  they  are  charged,  comp.  §  37.  Finally,  we  are  still  quite 
ignorant  as  to  what  the  matter  is  with  which  the  nuclei  of  epidermal 
cells,  of  dark  spots  of  the  skin,  are  coloured. 


(Mulder.) 

C  50-28 

H  6-76 

J^"  17-21 

0  25-01 

S  0-74 


§95. 

The  elements  of  epithelium  stand  in  very  close  genetic  relationship  to 
the  gland-cells.  Reviak  has  shown  that  both  tissues  have  their  origin 
from  those  two  layers  of  cells  continuous  with  one  another, -which  clothe 
the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  embryonic  body.  There  like- 
wise exists  frequently  between  the  epidermal  elements  and  gland-cells  of 
the  mature  body  a  gradual  transition :  many  glands,  namely,  are  lined 
with  cells  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  epithelia. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  feature  in  epithelial  life,  the  formation  of 
mucus  has  much  in  common  with  the  destiny  of  certain  gland  ele- 
ments ;  and  those  goblet-cells  mentioned  above  (§  92)  may  be  named 
smgle-ceUed  glands.  Finally,  the  tendency  which  they  both  display  to 
excrete  amorphous  matter,  as  for  instance,  the  thickened  cell-border  or 
that  which  hardens  into  the  viemhrana  propria  or  basement  membrane, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  another  feature  common  to  the  gland  and 
epidermal  cells.  The  genesis  of  these  two  structures,  however,  must  be 
more  fully  ascertained  before  we  can  unreservedly  adduce  it  as  additional 
proof  ol  this  relationship  between  the  two. 

^fow,  when  the  question  arises  as  to  the  purposes  which  epithelium 
serves  m  the  body,  and  why  all  the  surfaces  of  the  latter  are  clothed 
with  such  a  continuous  cellular  coating,  we  must  confess  ourselves  in 
a  difficulty  m  ascribing  to  each  species  its  particular  properties 

If  we  look  for  a  physiological  significance  in  our  tissue,  'it  may  be 
said  to  have  its  basis  m  all  probability  in  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the 
nrocesses  of  transudation,  diffusion,  and  absorption  of  the  economy  and 
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we  may  perhaps  regard  epithelium  as  the  regulator  of  these  processes 
spread  over  the  parts  where  they  take  place. 

As  a  purely  cellular  tissue  untraversed  by  blood-vessels,  epithelium 
presents  to  us  many  sides  of  cell-life  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  such, 
as  multiplication,  growth,  and  change  of  form.  That  the  whole  vegetation 
of  the  epithelial  cells  is  dependent  upon  tlie  vessels  of  their  connective- 
tissue  substrata  is  easy  to  conceive,  though  avc  meet  Avith  epithelia  on 
non-vascular  portions  of  the  body,  as  for  instance  on  the  cornea  and 
capsule  of  the  lens.  But  of  the  direction  of  the  interchange  of  matter 
in  our  tissue  we  know  nothing,  either  of  that  in  ordinary  epithelium,  or 
the  modified  forms  of  it,  where  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  a  formation 
of  melanin  and  other  pigments  takes  place.  That  this  alteration  of 
material  in  laminated  epithelium  is  only  undertaken  with  any  degree  ol 
energy  by  the  younger  cells  which  still  possess  soft  contents,  is  more- 
over not  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  also  probable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  interchange  of  material  has  ceased  entirely  in  the  more  superfi- 
cial scales  of  laminated  epithelia  which  have  undergone  horny  metamor- 
phosis :  in  these  also  decomposition  commences  very  late. 

Then  the  cylinder  epithelial  cells  of  the  smaU  intestine  are  made  the 
media  for  much  transfer  of  matter,  and  moreover,  not  in  their  own 
egotistical  interest,  and  for  their  own  special  support :  through  them, 
namely,  the  absorption  of  fats  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  chyle 
takes  place.  Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  many  kinds  of  gland- 
cells. 

Attention  has  likewise  been  directed  within  the  last  few  years  to  the 
penetration  into  the  interior  of  epithelial  cells  of  minute  coloured  par- 
ticles, which  had  been  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  the  lymph 
and  blood,  and,  indeed,  of  i-ed  blood-corpuscles  also  (1).  These  we  may 
observe  in  the  goblet-cells  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  ciliated  cells. 

We  are  obliged  for  the  present  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of 
mucous  and  pus  corpuscles,  as  well  as  of  contractile  elements,  in  the 
interior  of  cylinder  and  pavement  epithelium  (fig.  151)  in  the  same  manner 
(§  56).  It  is  manifest  that  a  penetration  of  small  bodies  into  open 
goblet-cells  might  take  place  without 
difficulty.  But,  besides,  we  find  these 
lymphoid  -  cells  within  the  epithelial 
stratum,  between  the  columnar  ele- 
ments of  the  intestine,  engaged  in  mi- 
grating from  the  connective-tissue  of 
the  mucous  membrane  into  the  lumen 
of  the  tube. 

Epithelium  may,  in  general,  be  set 
down  as  a  tissue  capable  of  under- 
going no  further  development.  No 
doubt  from  the  earliest  rudiments,  from 
the  cells  of  the  corneous  and  intestinal 
glandular  layer,  niany  other  tissues, 
and  some  of  them  of  high  dignity, 
take  their  origin  in  the  construction 
of  the  embryonic  body,  as  we  shall  see  in  some  of  the  succeeding  chapters. 
But  not  so  in  the  mature  body  :  its  epithelial  cells  are  only  able  to 
reproduce  similar  structures,  and  not  other  elements,  such  as,  for  instance, 
fat-ceUs  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 


Fig.  151. — OccuiTence  of  mucous  and  pus- 
corpuscles  in  the  interior  of  epithelial 
cells,  a-d,  cylinder  ceils  of  a  biliary 
duct;  e,  free  pus-corpuscles;  /,  ciliary  cells 
of  the  respiratory  tract;  jr,  flat  cells  from 
the  urinary  passages. 
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The  destruction  of  epithelial  cells  is  brought  about,  first,  by  solution, 
nextly,  by  mechanical  attrition.  This  naturally  deprives  the  system 
daily  of  a  certain  quantity  of  albuminoid  matters,  though  in  an  altered 
condition. 

Eemakks.— The  question  as  to  a  connection  between  epithelial  cells  and  the  ele- 
ments of  connective  substances  and  of  nerve-tissue,  must  be  discussed  in  a  future 
section.— 1.  1  have  convinced  myself  of  the  presence  of  granules  of  cinnabar  in  the 
cylinder  cells  of  a  frog's  intestine,  three  days  after  their  injection  into  the  circula- 
tion. 

§96. 

Owing  to  their  composition  decaying  epithelia  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  mucus.  The  consideration  of  these  tissues 
must,  therefore,  extend  itself  over  fluids  likewise. 

We  understand  by  mucus  a  coating  of  a  rather  thick  semifluid  sub- 
stance, more  or  less  stringy  and  tenacious,  which  covers  the  surfaces  of 
all  mucous  membranes  in  varying  quantity,  and  endows  the  latter  with 
their  usual  moistness  and  smoothness.  It  must  also  be  regarded,  owing 
to  its  consistence,  as  well  fitted  to  form  a  protecting  medium  against 
chemical  action,  and  it  is  probably  not  indifferent,  besides,  to  the  inter- 
change of  gases. 

Mucus  is  without  odour  and  tasteless,  and  variable  in  its  reactions.  It 
is  found  sometimes  transparent,  sometimes  more  opaque,  white  or  yellowish. 
Microscopical  examination  discloses  to  us  in  it  the  cast  off  epithelial  and 
gland-cells  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  formed,  but  in  variable  number ; 
and  besides  these  a  small  cell,  the  so-called  mucus-corpuscle,  whose  appear- 
ance, size,  and  bearing  repeats  the  colourless  blood-cell  completely,  as  well 
as  the  elements  of  chyle  and  lymph,  and  Avhose  origin,  as  far  as  is  at  pre- 
sent known,  may  be  very  various.  It  may  spring  not  only  from  epithelial 
cells,  but  also  from  those  of  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  organs.  To 
these  are  added  the  cells  of  the  glandular  formation  of  the  part  from 
which  the  liquid  is  obtained.  Again,  owing  to  its  viscidity,  mucus 
entangles  usually  a  number  of  very  minute  air-bubbles.  From  all  this  it 
would  appear  that  mucus  is  a  most  variable  substance.  From  an  ana- 
tomical point  of  view  it  is  only  a  mixture  of  many  dissimilar  matters,  and 
amongst  others  of  various  gland  juices,  which  endow  it  further  with 
chemical  differences,  as  an  expression  of  which  we  recognise  the  multi- 
farious fermenting  properties  of  the  several  kinds  of  mucus. 

Chemical  anaylsis  discloses  as  a  solid  constituent  a  peculiar  substance 
already  mentioned  (§  14)  known  as  mucin.  Besides  this  we  find  extrac- 
tive matters,  fats,  and  mineral  constituents. 

Among  the  latter  chlorine,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  carbonic  acid, 
silicates,  lime,  and  soda  are  said  to  exist  in  mucus.  The  folloAving 
table  from  Nasse  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  its  quantitative  compos!^ 
tion.  By  subjecting  human  mucus,  which  had  been  coughed  up,  to 
analysis,  he  obtained  the  following  results : — 

Water,  .955-52 

Solid  constituents,   .....       44 '48 


Mucin  (and  a  trace  of  albumen),       .       .  2.3-75 

Extractive  matters,  .       .       .       .       ,  9.32 

Fats,   2-89 

Mineral  constituents,       .       .       .       .  3  02 
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Of  all  these  components  niiiciu  alone  requires  further  consideration. 
It  appears  in  mucus  under  two  forms :  as  an  insoluble  substance,  merely 
gelatinising  in  Avater,  and  wliicli  remains  behind  on  a  filter ;  and  as  a 
soluble  matter  wliich  may  be  filtered.  Now,  in  that  the  reactions  of  both 
are  the  same,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  mucin  in  a  pure  state 
is  insoluble,  and  has  probably  acquired  its  solubility  by  admixture  with 
other  compounds,  especially  alkalies, — an  hypothesis  which  appears  to 
receive  further  support  from  its  parallelism  with  many  protein  matters  in 
this  respect. 

Synovia  also  reminds  us  of  mucus  [Frerichs).  We  meet  it  as  a  clear, 
colourless,  or  straw-coloured  fluid  of  slimy  consistence  and  alkaline  re- 
action, in  which  the  microscope  reveals  to  us  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
capsule  of  the  joint,  which  have  been  shed,  as  Avell  as  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles. The  use  of  this  liquid  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  retain  the  parts 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint  in  a  moist  and  slippery 
condition. 

Synovia,  strangely  enough,  has  farther  the  same  constituents  as  mucus, 
in  additioji  to  which  albumen  is  also  present.  Of  salts  we  find,  chloride 
of  sodium,  basic  i^hosphates  of  the  alkalies,  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  phos- 
phatic  earths,  and  carbonate  of  calcium. 

The  two  following  analyses  of  Frerichs  may  serve  as  an  example  of  its 
composition  per  cent.  The  first  applies  to  the  synovia  of  an  ox  fed  in 
the  stall,  while  the  second  is  that  of  one  in  pasture : — 


I. 

11. 

Water,        .       .       .   •  . 

9G9-90 

948-54 

Solid  constituents, 

30-10 

51-46 

Mucus  witli  epithelium. 

2-40 

5 -GO 

Albumen  and  extractives, 

15-7G 

35  12 

Fats,  ..... 

0-62 

0-76 

Salts,  .... 

11-32 

9-98 

According  to  tliis,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  friction  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  joints  inthiced  by  exercise  were  of  importance  in  the  formation  of 
synovia,  for  we  find  it  during  inactivity,  watery,  less  viscid,  and  poorer  in 
mucin.  At  the  same  time,  however,  its  quantity  is  far  more  consider- 
able. Again,  on  energetic  bodily  exertion  the  quantity  of  this  fluid 
decreases  considerably,  and  tlie  amount  of  mucin  increases,  with  its 
oiliness  or  thickness.  The  contents  of  bursaj  and  the  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons appear,  also,  according  to  Virchou;  to  be  allied  to  synovia  in  com- 
position. 

Now,  as  to  the  formation  of  mucus  and  the  origin  of  mucin  parti- 
cularly, the  older  views,  which  referred  both  exclusively  to  the  secretion 
of  special  glandular  organs,  the  so-called  mucous  glands,  can  no  longer 
obtain,  in  that  the  proportion  of  the  fluid  stands  in  no  relation  to  the 
frequency  or  rarity  of  those  glands  ;  and  in  that  synovial  capsules,  which 
liavo  none  of  the  latter,  nevertheless  secrete  mucus.  Epithelial  cells, 
however,  appear  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  origin  of  mucin,  beside 
which  the  elements  of  the  glands  themselves,  without  doubt,  play  a  part 
in  the  formation  of  mucus.  There  seems,  indeed,  much  probability  in 
the  supposition,  that  an  alkaline  fluid  transuding  through  the  capillaries 
of  mucous  membranes  macerates  the  cast-ofl"  cells,  aided  by  the  natural 
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warmth  of  the  body,  and  thus  transforms  their  contents  into  mucin 
{Simon,  Freriehs).  If  this  mode  of  explaining  its  origin  be  correct,  mucin 
must  represent  in  numerous  cases  a  physiological  transformation  product 
of  epithelial  tissue. 

§97. 

To  what  extent  epithelial  cells  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  vital 
contractility,  when  young  and  still  soft,  we  are  for  the  present  unable  to 
state.  But  a  most  remarkable  movement  is  met  with  on  the  other  hand 
in  ciliated  epithelia,  which  has  been  named  ciliary  motion  {Motus  vibra- 
to ills).  This  phenomenon,  known  from  the  earliest  epochs  of  microscopic 
research,  has  been  recently  very  closely  studied,  but  unfortunately  with 
but  small  results.  For  although  its  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom  has  been  recognised,  and  ciliary  motion  not  long  since 
observed  in  low  vegetable  organisms,  we  are  still  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  its  mechanism  and  object.  The  elucidation  of  points  of  this  kind 
regarding  it  are  rendered  thus  difficult  by  the  fact,  that  the  phenomenon 
of  ciliary  motion  is  met  with  in  very  varied  extent  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  parts  which  are  ciliated  in  one  class  being  no  longer  so  in 
another  group  ;  thus,  for  instance,  none  of  these  cells  can  be  found  among 
any  of  the  arthropoda. 

Ciliary  motion,  a  simultaneous  and  regular  swinging  of  all  the  minute 
hairs,  appears,  as  seen  on  the  edge  of  a  fold  of  membrane,  somewhat 
like  to  the  undulation  of  a  shaken  cloth,  or  the  flickering  of  a  candle 
flame.  Seen  from  above  it  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  waving  of  a 
tield  of  corn  moved  by  the  wind,  or  when  it  takes  place  in  a  tube  of 
extreme  fineness,  of  the  current  of  a  brook  in  the  sun  light.  All  these 
comparisons,  however,  are  perhaps  hardly  adequate  to  express  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  appearance. 

Small  particles  suspended  in  water — as,  for  instance,  blood-corpuscles 
and  pigmentary  granules — are  driven  along  by  the  movements  of  the  cilia 
at  the  edge  of  a  membrane  possessing  them  in  one  definite  direction,  and 
apparently  with  great  rapidity  when  the  action  is  energetic,  and  the 
magnifying  power  great.  In  reality,  however,  this  rapidity  is  much  less 
than  it  seems,  but  still  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  for  an  interval  of  an 
inch  may  be  traversed  by  one  of  these  particles  in  a  few  minutes.  Even 
a  shred  of  a  ciliated  stratum  of  cells  may  be  driven  along  by  the  motion  of 
its  own  particular  cilia,  if  it  be  not  altogether  too  large,  while  a  smaller 
piece,  or  single  detached  cell,  may  whirl  itself  through  the  water  in 
a  lively  manner,  simulating  in  a  most  deceptive  way  the  motions  of  the 
infusoria. 

However,  in  a  fresh  state,  and  when  the  cilia  are  endued  with  great 
vital  energy,  the  motions  of  the  hairs  follow  so  rapidly  in  succession,  that 
the  latter  are  not  seen,  nor  can  the  phenomenon  be  recognised  as  a  rule. 
Several  vibrations  are  usually  observed  to  take  place  in  "the  course  of  a 
single  second. 

For  the  closer  examination  of  the  phenomenon  that  moment  is  most 
suitable  at  which  the  movement  of  the  cilia  has  become  slower  and 
weaker,  owing  to  the  approaching  death  of  the  cells,  and  when  each 
individual  little  hair  may  be  observed  for  itself.  (  The  mode  in  which  it 
IS  earned  out  is  not  always  the  same,  so  that  the  motion  has  been  classified 
into  four  varieties  {Purkinje  and  Valentin),  namely,  into  (1)  the  Iwok- 
hke  (hakenformige),  in  which  each  cilium  makes  the  movement  of  a 
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finger  which  is  alternately  bent  and  extended ;  (2),  the  funnel-shaped 
(trichterforrnige),  in  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  describes  a  circle 
in  swinging,  and  the  whole  a  cone,  wliose  apex  is  formed  by  the  firmly 
attached  base  of  the  cilium  ;  (3),  the  oscillating,  in  which  the  wliole  hair 
sways  more  like  a  pendulum  from  side  to  side  ;  and  (4),  the  tindidatinf/. 
In  this  the  hair  executes  a  movement  like  the  lash  of  a  whip  moderately 
wielded,  or  the  tail  of  a  spermatozoon.  Of  all  these  forms  of  ciliary 
motion  the  first  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  frequent  (2).  \ 

This  movement  appears  quite  independent  of  the  circulatory  and 
nervous  systems.  Destruction  of  the  latter  or  interruption  of  the  stream 
of  blood  causes  no  cessation  of  its  activity.  The  cilia,  also,  of  detached 
cells  persist  in  their  oscillation  still,  as  we  have  already  remarked. 
Should  they,  however,  become  separated  from  their  cells  they  cease  to 
manifest  vitality,  and  soon  disappear  completely  in  the  water  surrounding 
them.  Ciliary  motion,  farther,  is  of  longer  duration  than  the  life  of  the 
animal,  but  with  extraordinary  differences.  Sometimes  it  only  lasts  a 
short  time,  especially  among  birds,  and  also  mammals,  where  it  continues 
about  until  the  cooling  of  the  corpse,  whilst  among  cold-blooded  animals 
it  may  be  observed  for  days  (3). 

Elevation  of  temperature  increases  the  energy  of  this  movement,  until 
finally  at  from  44°  to  45°  C.  coagulation  commences.  On  the  other  hand, 
cold  has  a  retarding  and  finally  destructive  infiuence,  while  agents  which 
do  not  act  chemically  do  not  disturb  it  in  the  least.  Thus  it  continues 
unimpeded  in  serum,  milk,  and  also  in  urine.  Water  accelerates  ciliary 
motion  at  first,  but  subsequently  puts  an  end  to  it  rapidly,  owing  to  its 
action  on  the  very  delicate  cell.  The  addition  of  bile  produces  an  injurious 
effect  on  it  also,  while  that  of  alkalies,  acids,  alcohol,  and  such  like,  put 
an  end  to  it  for  ever.  A  very  interesting  discovery  was  made  not  long 
since  by  Virchow,  that  ciliary  motion  which  has  come  to  a  state  of 
rest  under  normal  conditions  may  be  again  excited  by  the  application 
of  dilute  solutions  of  soda  and  potash  (4).  The  influence  of  gases  on 
the  phenomenon  has  also  been  lately  investigated  by  Kiihne.  It  appears 
that  like  protoplasmic  contractility,  to  which  they  are  akin,  the  motions  of 
the  cilia  require  oxj^gen  for  their  support,  and  that  hydrogen  causes  them 
to  cease.  They  may  be  again  set  agoing  by  the  introduction  of  a  stream 
of  oxygen  into  the  medium  in  which  the  cells  are  immersed.  Acidulation 
also  with  carbonic  acid  has  a  retarding  influence  on  the  ciliary  motion, 
counteracted  again  by  alkaline  vapours.  The  retarding  effects  of  allcaline 
vapours  can  also  be  met  by  acid  ones. 

There  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to  bring  this  ciliary  motion  physiolo- 
gically to  bear  upon  the  transport  of  small  bodies,  and  to  ascribe  to  it,  for 
instance,  the  power  of  forwarding  mucus  from  the  nose  and  lungs,  and 
the  ovum  from  the  ovary  into  the  uterus.  But  these  are  surely  only 
incidental  objects  of  ciliary  motion,  which  receive  their  just  value  when, 
■we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  coatings  of  ciliary  cells  occur  in 
completely  closed  cavities.  That  the  little  hair-like  appendages  may 
effect  a  change  of  locality  of  the  whole  body,  however,  of  lower  organisms, 
or  induce  a  motion  in  the  water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
or,  finally,  a  rotation  of  alimentary  matters  in  their  digestive  tract,  &c., 
is  beyond  doubt. 

Remarks. — 1.  The  discovery  of  ciliary  motion  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
A.  dc  Hcyde,  in  the  year  1683  ;  and  the  Dutch  Coryphaji  of  former  days  were  also 
acquainted  with  it.    But  the  most  accurate  studies,  dating  from  1830,  in  which  this 
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subject  was  first  treated  with  ciTect,  were  made  by  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  comji. 
De  phccnomcno  gcnerali  ct  fandamentnli  motus  vihratorii  continui  in  mcmbranis  cum 
extcrnis,  turn  intemis  animalium  plurimorum  et  snpei-iorum  et  inferiorum  ordinwni, 
obvii  commerd.  phys.  VratislavicE,  1835.— 2.  According  to  Englemann's  varying 
observations,  this  swinging  of  the  cilia  depends  upon  two  motions  of  unequal  length, — 
upon  a  longer  one  produced  by  the  contractility  of  the  protoplasm,  and  a  shorter  one 
caused  bv  elastic  resistance.  Currents  of  fluid  ])assiiig  over  ciliated  surfaces  do  so  in 
the  direction  of  the  last  of  these,  in  which  also  the  cilia  stiffen  after  death.— 3. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  difficult  to  explain,  the  ciliary  motion  may  persist  for  one 
or  two  days  after  the  death  of  a  mammalian  animal. — 4.  As  Koelliker  has  demonstrated, 
the  same  peculiarity  is  displayed  by  the  spermatozoa. 

§98. 

IsTow,  as  to  the  origin  of  epithelium  in  the  emloryo,  we  must  enter  here 
at  somewhat  greater  length  upon  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of 
parts  briefly  touched  on  already  at  §  86,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  its  development. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  rudimentary  embryonic  body  according 
to  Remak  (1.)  consists  of  three  layers  of  cells,  of  the  so-called  leaves  or 
germinal  plates.  These  are  known  as  the  superior  or  the  corneous,  the  in- 
termediate or  middle  germinal,  and  the  inferior  or  intestinal  glandular 
leaf  or  plate.  From  these  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  take 
their  rise. 

The  corneous  plate  produces,  first  of  all,  the  epithelium,  with  the  nails 
and  hair  which  are  closely  allied  to  it,  and  beside  these  the  crystalline 
lens,  a  decidedly  epithelial  organ.  The  cellular  elements,  likewise,  of  the 
various  glands  of  the  skin,  together  with  those  of  the  mammary  and 
lachrymal  organs,  take  their  origin  from  the  same  layer.  Finally,  the 
axial  portion  of  the  corneous  plate  enters  into 'the  construction  of  the 
nervous  centres  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  as  well  as  the  internal  portions  of 
the  higher  organs  of  sense.  That  the  peripheral  nerves  also  originate  in 
the  axial  part  of  the  corneous  plate  primarily,  is  at  least  probable.  (2.) 
The  significance,  consequently,  of  the  corneous  plate  is  very  great,  phj^sio- 
logically  the  highest  in  the  body. 

Thus  a  large  part  of  the  epithelium  described  in  former  sections,  the 
epidermis,  including  those  layers  of  cells  which  clothe  the  openings  of  the 
larger  passages  of  the  body,  takes  origin  from  this  source,  and  appears  as 
lamniated  epithelium,  with  a  horny  substance  devoid  of  vitality.  The 
pigmentary  pavement  epithelium  also,  of  the  eye,  together  with  the 
internal  coating  of  the  cavities  of  the  nervous  system,  are  also  derived 
from  this  superior  plate. 

The  second,  or  intestinal-glandular  plate,  supplies  the  epithelia  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  cellular  constituents  of  all  the  "lands 
in  connection  with  the  latter,  including  the  lungs,  liver,  and  pancreas 
Its  epithelial  formations  appear  principally  in  the  form  of  the  cylinder- 
cell,  either  naked  or  ciliated. 

We  must  now  finally  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  middle  germinal 
plate,  and  inquire  after  its  contributions  to  the  epithelia  This  middle 
stratum  of  the  rudimentary  embryos  supplies  material  for  a  great  many 
structures.  Iirst  of  all,  for  the  formation  of  all  the  tissues  of  support  in 
the  system,  the  whole  group  of  connective  substances ;  for  the  buildin-  up 
of  muscle  ;  for  the  blood  and  lymph,  together  with  the  so  complicated 
system  of  vesse  s  which  contains  both ;  and  finally,  for  the  so-called 
lymph  or  blood-generating  glands  (including  the  spleen)      The  cutis 
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vera  containing  the  vessels  of  the  dermis,  with  the  connective  tissues 
of  mucous  raeiabrane  and  true  glands,  take  their  rise  from  this  source. 

It  is  evident  that  the  changes  must  be  very  great  in  the  middle  layer 
Avhich  produce  from  it  such  structures. 

To  many  of  these  changes  we  shall  have  to  refer  again  in  subsequent 
pages,  but  for  the  present  our  attention  must  be  principally  directed  to 
the  formation  of  numerous  cavities  in  the  middle  plate  appearing  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  Thus  it  is  that  the  serous  sacs  originate,  as  also 
the  bursaj  aiui  sheaths  of  tendons.  Thus  is  formed  the  most  intricate 
of  all  systems  of  canals,  namely,  that  of  the  blood  and  lymphatics. 
Together  with  this  formation  of  cavities,  also,  we  must  expect  besides 
to  find  a  whole  scries  of  epithelial  coatings  springing  up. 

The  latter  have  much  about  them  that  is  peculiar.  If  Ave  except  the 
more  circumscribed  laminations  as  they  appear  in  synovial  membranes, 
they  almost  always  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  thin  flat  scales  (§  87)  with- 
out the  transient  nature  of  the  two  other  forms  of  epithelium.  Further,  as 
observation  of  the  circulatory  system  teaches,  such  an  epithelial  tunic 
may  acquire  sufficient  strength  by  cohesion  of  its  cells,  as  to  fit  it  to  form 
the  chief  part  of  the  finer  and  more  minute  canals  of  tlie  former.  But 
these  epithelia  of  the  intermediate  germinal  plate  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  yielding  in  continuous  transition  the  secreting  cells  of  glands,  nor  are 
they  able  to  develope  any  physiological  function  similar  to  glandular 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  great  ease  with 
which  the  fluids  of  the  blood  transude  through  them,  which  is  far  from 


being  tlie  case  with  the  epithelial  structures  of  the  corneous  layer.  If  we 
are  asked  for  another  contrast,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nonvascularily 
of  the  subjacent  tissue  of  this  last  species  of  epithehum  compared  to 
the  great  vascularity  of  the  other  two  kinds. 

This  intermediate  species  has  been  termed  false  epithelium,  or  endo- 
thelimn,  by  His. 

As  regards  the  epithelium  of  the  corneous  layer,  Koelliker  found  the 
epidermis  in  the  human  embryo  of  five  weeks  old  to  consist  already 
of  two  lamince  of  nucleated  cells  :  a  superficial,  made  up  of  delicately- 
edged  polyhedral  elements  of  0-0275-0'0451  mm.,  with  round  nuclei, 
measuring  0"0090-0"0136  mm.  ;  and  a  deeper  layer,  in  which  the  cells 


Fifj.  152. — Skill,  with  ru'limcnts  of  a  liair,  in 
a  human  embryo  of  sixteen  weeks  old.  a, 
the  superficial  layers  of  cells  of  the  epi- 
(leiniis;  b,  the  deeper;  m  m,  cells  of  the 
indimentary  hair;  J,  transparent  mem- 
bvane  clothing  tliera. 


Fiif.  153 — Epiilorniis  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  head  of  a  sheep-embryo  of  4  in.  in  lengtli. 

1,  epidermal  cells  of  the  most  superficial  layer; 

2,  from  deeper  lamina;  3,  vertical  section  of 
the  same ;  4,  cuticle  from  the  free  edge  of  the 
eyelid. 
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were  smaller,  about  0-0068-0-0090  mm.  in  diameter,  with  nuclei  of  only 
0-0034-0-0045  mm.  From  this  we  see  that  the  epidermis,  properly  so 
called,  and  tlie  rete  Malpighii,  are  each  formed  originally  of  one  layer 
of  cells.  Later  on  in  the  fourth  month  these  are  slightly  laminated, 
the  whole  epidermis  consisting  of  three  or  four  strata  (fig.  152,  a  h). 
From  this  on  the  lamination  becomes  stronger  by  degrees.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  epidermis  of  a  foetal  sheep  4  inches  long  (lig.  153). 
This  consists  of  six  or  seven  layers  of  cells  (fig.  153),  of  which  the 
most  superior  (a)  are  transparent,  and  measure  0-0 15 6-0 -0206  mm.,  with 
nuclei  0-0052-0-0066  mm.,  whilst  the  deeper  {h)  are  only  0-0104-0-0124, 
the  nuclei  preserving  the  same  dimensions  as  in  the  more  superficial 
laminte.  In  the  superficial  strata  are  found  scattered  cells  with  a  double 
nucleus  (fig.  153,  1),  and  division  of  the  latter  may  be  remarked  at  times 
in  tliose  lying  deeper  (2).  The  epithelium  on  the  free  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid shows  in  this  embryo  but  two  layers  of  cells  (4).  I  have  found  the 
epithelium  of  the  cornea  also  in  a  human  foetus  four  months  old  0-0205 
mm.  thick,  and  consisting  of  two  upper  and  two  lower  layers  of 
cells. 

With  the  further  growth  of  the  foetal  body,  the  thickness  of  the  epi- 
dermis and  the  number  of  its  laminae  increase  more  and  more,  and  the 
most  superficial  of  the  latter  already  resemble  the  scaly  non-nucleated 
structures  of  later  years,  before  the  close  of  the  second  half  of  intra- 
uterine life. 

C  Desquamation  of  the  cuticle  commencing  in  embryonic  life,  produces 
upon  the  body  of  the  child  a  coating  of  a  greasy  whitish  substance, 
intermingled  with  fat,  known  as  the  vernix  caseosa,  in  which  the  micro- 
scope reveals  to  us  the  scale-like  epidermal  cells. 

The  epithelia,  also,  of  the  intestinal  glandular  plate  likewise  evince  at 
an  early  period  a  disposition  to  assume  their  characteristic  forms.  The 
increase  of  the  superficial  extent  of  these  coverings  necessitates  likewise 
multiplication  of  the  cells  by  division. 

That  the  endothelia  also  make  an  early  appearance  has  been  already 
observed  above,  where  we  have  also  considered  the  cells  from  which  they 
take  their  rise. 

Remarks. — 1.  Comp.  the  work  on  embryology  of  this  investigator. — 2.  In  a  re- 
cent work  His  points  out  that  from  a  superior  germinal  plate  the  nervous  system, 
animal  muscles,  Wolffian  bodies  (the  kidneys  and  sexual  glands),  take  their  rise 
together  with  the  epidermal  structures  and  cells  of  external  glands.  A  subse- 
quently formed  inferior  plate  gives  origin  to  the  sympathetic  system,  unstriped 
muscles,  epithelia,  and  glands  of  the  mucous  membranes.  These  two  plates  con- 
stitute his  "  archiblast."  Between  them  the  " parablast  "  is  then  inserted,  from 
which  connective  tissue  and  blood  are  formed.  For  the  present  we  prefer  adhering 
to  Remak's  views. 

4.  Nail. 
§99. 

Like  the  epidermis  and  the  hair,  to  be  considered  farther  on,  the  nails 
have  long  been  placed  by  anatomists  among  the  horny  tissues.  And, 
indeed,  they  represent  nothing  more  than  a  peculiarly  modified  cuticle 
for  the  part  of  the  skin  lying  underneath.  But  the  transformation 
proves  to  be  less  on  microscopic  investigation  than  we  might  have 
expected  from  the  physical  constitution  of  the  tissue. 

The  nail  is  a  hard,  flat  and  arched  body  of  rounded  quadrangular 
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shape.  It  is  more  stronglj'-  doubled  down  at  the  sides  than  in  the 
middle;  and  at  the  anterior  free  edge  is  thicker  than  posteriorly. 


Fie-  l;''*- — Nftil  and  matrix  in  tmnsverse  section,  a,  the  matrix  with  the 
ridges  of  the  cutis;  b,  side  portion  of  the  same,  forming  the  groove  of 
the  nail;  c,  rete  Malpiqhii ;  e.  lioiny  layer;  d,  rete  Malpighii  of  tlie  nail, 
dipping  in  between  the  papilla;  of  tlie  matrix  ;  /,  the  hoiny  substance  of 
the  nail. 


Of  the  edges  only  the  anterior  is  exposed,  while  the  lateral  ones  are 
concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  skin  (fig.  154,  h)  which  commences  at  the 
point  of  the  finger  as  a  flat  groove,  and  becomes  deeper  and  deeper 
behind.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  nail  finally  disappears  in  a  very  ' 
deep  furrow  of  about  4*5  mm.  in  depth  (fig.  154,  a  left),  in  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  whole  nail  is  contained,  known  as  the  "root" 
(fig.  155,  I),  while  the  lateral  grooves  have  received  the  name  of  "the 
fold,"and  the  portion  of  skin  concealed  by  the  nail,  that  of  "the  matrix" 
(fig.  154,  a;  155,  a). 


FiK-  155. — Nail  and  matrix  divided  vertically  and  longitudinally,  a,  the  matrix,  forming?  at  the  left 
hand  side  the  deep  fold  for  the  root,  I;  i,  the  horny  part  of  nail;  to,  its  anterior  free  idge;  /,  epi- 
dermal layer  on  the  point  of  the  finger;  g,  its  termination  towards  the  rail;  6,  rete  Mnlpiyhii  of  the 
same,  which  becomes  that  of  the  nail  at  c,  and  of  the  fold  of  the  nail  and  root  at  d ;  wtiile  at  e.  It  is 
continuous  with  tliat  of  the  dorsum  of  the  finger;  A,  epidennal  layer  on  the  dor^uni  of  tlie  latter;  j, 
termination  of  the  same  towards  tlie  nail. 


The  nail,  which  determines,  roughly  taken,  the  form  of  the  matrix  in 
conjunction  with  the  lateral  fold,  is  so  closely  adherent  to  the  first  of 
these  that,  like  the  rete  Malpighii  on  other  parts  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  cutis,  it  can  only  be  separated  from  it  by  maceration  or  boiling. 

If  we  examine  the  surface  of  a  matrix  so  exposed,  we  find  it  marked 
by  a  number  of  longitudinal  ridg'es.  These,  as  Henle  has  demon- 
strated, commence  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  matrix  as  from 
one  pole,  and,  in  the  middle  portions,  pass  directly  forwards  to  the 
anterior  edge,  while  at  the  sides  they  maintain  a  course  convex  exter- 
nally. On  these  ridges  are  situated,  more  or  less  isolated,  the  papillae  of 
the  cutis.  Fig.  154,  d,  represents  the  former,  of  which  from  50  to  90 
may  be  reckoned  on  one  matrix.  They  are  arranged  much  closer  to- 
gether under  the  root  of  the  nail  than  elsewhere,  but  are,  at  the  same 
time,  much  less  elevated  there.    Both  parts  of  the  matrix  are  usually 
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sharpl}'  defined  one  against  the  other  by  a  curved  line,  which  is  visible 
through  the  nail  as  the  edge  of  the  so-called  lunula. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  rete  Malpighii  dips  down  with 
jagged  projections  into  the  intervals  between  the  ridges  of  the  cutis ;  it 
conducts  itself  consequently  just  as  at  any  other  part  of  the  skin  (fig. 
154,  d).  The  young  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  correspond  also  iu 
their  histological  constitution  with  those  of  the  external  skin  (fig.  15G,/). 
In  size  they  range  between  0-0090  and  0-0160  mm.,  and  their  nuclei 
between  0-0065  and  0-0075  mm.  The  only  difference  appears  to  be,  that 
in  the  deepest  layers  the  cells  of  the  younger  laminte  are  apparently 
more  or  less  oval.  According  to  C.  Krause,  the  nuclei  of  such  nail  cells 
contain,  in  negroes,  tlie  same  dark  brown  pigment  as  the  skin  itself 

(§  90) ;  a  fact  of  much  interest.  Cells 
with  a  double  nucleus  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  here  also  {g).  That 
the  rete  Malpighii  of  the  nail  is  conti- 
nuous with  the  younger  cells  of  the 
epidermis  in  the  furrow,  and  at  the 
point  of  the  finger,  hardly  requires  to 
be  mentioned,  and  may  be  seen  in  fig. 
154,  c,  and  155,  h. 

Now,  while  the  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers  have  but  little  about  them  that 
is  striking,  the  reverse  is  the  case  Avith 
those  of  the  superficial  laminae  or  true 
horny  substance  of  the  nail.  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  only  to  remember 
that  the  under  surface  of  the  horny  layer 
clings,  by  means  of  slight  indentations, 
to  the  rete  Malpighii  (fig.  154,  /),  and  that  on  the  root  of  the  nail  it  is  con- 
siderably thinner  and  softer  than  the  free  uncovered  portion.  Finally, 
the  epidermis  of  the  skin  passes  forwards  a  certain  distance  on  the  surface 
of  the  nail  from  the  inferior  fold  (fig.  155,  i),  while  that  of  the  tip  of  the 
finger  is  lost  under  the  free  edge  of  the  same  (fig.  155,/). 

Sections  of  this  horny  substance  give  no  clue  to  its  texture  with- 
out further  treatment ;  for  we  have  to  deal  with  a  brittle,  hard,  and 
tolerably  transparent  mass,  which  appears,  to  a  certain  extent,  split  up 
and  torn  by  the  edge  of  the  knife.  If  we  subject  such  a  section,  how- 
ever, to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  or,  still  better,  to  that  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash,  the  whole  of  it  swells  up  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
(especially  when  wai-med)  into  the  most  beautiful  epithelial  tissue  (fig. 
156,  a-e).  At  first  the  cells  are  marked  off  one  against  the  other,  as  flat- 
tened polyhedra  {d)  ;  but  eventually  they  separate  from  one  another, 
under  the  continued  action  of  the  reagent.  Their  size  is  usually 
0-0375-0-0425  mm. 

But  though  they  correspond  so  far  with  epidermis  cells,  the  elements  of 
nail-tissue  possess  one  distinguishing  characteristic  (if  the  chemical  action 
of  the  reagents  have  not  gone  too  far),  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  granular 
nucleus,  a  delicate  lenticular  structure,  seen  in  fig.  156,  5,  c,  d,  e,  from 
above,  as  compared  with  the  side  view  at  a.  Its  diameter  lies  between 
0-0075  and  0  0090  mm. 


Fig.  156. — Tissues  of  the  human  nail,  mostly 
after  treatment  witli  caustic  .soda,  a,  cells 
of  the  superficial  layer  in  profile  ;  6,  one  seen 
from  above  ;  c,  half  profile  ;  rf,  a  number  of 
cells,  of  polyliedial  outline,  in  contact  with 
one  another;  e,  a  cell  wliose  nucleus  is  about 
to  disappear;  /,  cells  from  the  undennost 
part  of  the  rete  Malpighii;  g,  one  of  the  same 
kind,  with  double  uucleus. 
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§  100. 

The  nails  of  the  human  being  dift'er  from  the  epidermis  in  tlieir  greater 
hardness  and  solidity,  but  correspond  very  essentially  "with  the  latter  in 
their  chemical  relations.  Like  the  scales  of  the  cuticle,  they  yield  on 
treatment  with  alkalies  Tieratin,  already  mentioned  (§  94). 

Analyses  of  the  substance  of  human  nail-tissue  have  been  frequ-ently 
made ;  of  those  available  we  will  only  quote  the  following,  from  Scherer 
and  Mulder : — 

Scherer.  Mulder. 

C,   .  .  51-09  51-00 

H,  .  .  6-82  6-94 

N,  .  .  16-90  17-51 

S,  \  .  95-19  /  2-80 

0,  /  .  -'^  t  21-75 

According  to  these,  the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  keratin  of  nail- 
tissue  appears  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  epidermis,  in  which  it 
only  amounts  to  0-74  per  cent.  (p.  152).  The  proportion  of  mineral  con- 
stituents was  found  to  be  1  per  cent. 

The  tissue  of  nail,  like  that  of  the  cuticle,  is  nourished  by  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  matrix  and  furrow,  and  shows,  in  our  condition  of  culture, 
a  constant  and  tolerably  lively  growth,  exceeding  by  far  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance induced  by  the  ceaseless  wear  and  tear  going  on  at  the  free  edge. 
It  appears,  however,  that  with  those  who  do  not  pare  their  nails,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Chinese,  the  growth  of  the  former  reaches  a  limit  eventually, 
for  those  talon-shaped  nails,  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  sometimes  met 
Avith,  do  not  increase  any  more,  according  to  Hamilton.  According  to  E. 
U.  Weber,  the  free  edge  is  cast  off  at  times  in  children  in  the  form  of  a 
crescentic  strip.  Some  interesting  experiments  Avere  made  by  Berthold 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  growth  of  the  nail,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
into  the  length  of  existence  of  a  horny  cell  of  the  latter.  Eegeneration 
takes  ]>]ace,  according  to  this  observer,  more  rapidly  in  infancy  than  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  a  nail,  which  requires 
during  the  warm  part  of  the  year  116  days  for  its  complete  renovation, 
consuming  152  days  in  the  latter  process  during  the  winter.  The  nails 
also  of  dilierent  fingers,  as  well  as  those  of  corresponding  members  on  the 
right  and  left  hands,  are  said  to  be  dissimilar  in  growth  also. 

The  mode  in  which  they  grow  is  as  follows : — The  deeper  cells  of  the  rete 
Malpighii  preserve  their  position,  whilst  the  horny  lamina  is  pushed  for- 
ward over  the  softer  layer  of  cells  covei-ed  by  it,  by  the  constant  production 
of  new  elements  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  root,  which  become  trans- 
formed into  scales.  That  the  nail  anteriorly  is  considerably  thicker  than 
behind  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  more  superficial  cells  of  the  rete 
mucosum  are  also  transformed  on  the  surface  of  the  matrix  into  horny 
laraina3,  which  unite  with  the  under  surface  of  the  completed  corneous 
portion  of  the  nail,  strengthening  the  latter,  and  naturally  pressed  for- 
ward Avith  it. 

Now,  just  as  there  is  a  normal  physiological  renovation  of  the  nail,  so 
do  Ave  lind  that  the  latter  may  be  completely  regenerated  after  having  been 
lost  in  an  abnormal  manner,  provided  that  the  matrix  have  preserved  its 
integrity.    If  the  latter  have  suffered,  an  ill-formed  nail  is  produced. 

And  further,  in  that  the  nail  is  dependent  for  its  growth  on  the  vessels 
of  the  matrix,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  hoAv  many  affections  combined  with 
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disturbances  in  the  circulation  of  the  latter  may  lead  to  its  malforma- 
tion. The  nails,  likewise,  are  shed  from  the  extremities  among  rabbits, 
as  Steinriick's  well-known  experiments  have  shown,  after  division  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  The  fact  also  observed  by  Koelliker  is  very  interesting, 
namely,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find  thickening  and  malforma- 
tion of  the  nails  of  elderly  individuals,  the  capillaries  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  matrix  may  be  impervious,  owing  to  a  deposit  in  them  of  fatty 
granules 

Finally,  as  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  nail  in  the  embryo,  Ave  find 
its  rudiments  in  the  third  month  of  inter-uterine  existence  in  the  form  of 
a  fold  in  the  usual  situation,  which  is  clothed  with  the  ordinary  cells  of  the 
embryonic  skin.  Then  in  the  fourth  month,  under  the  embryonic  epider- 
mis, and  above  the  rete  Maljnghii  of  the  matrix,  a  layer  of  new  cells 
is  seen,  destined  to  become  the  horny  cells  of  the  future  nail.  Later 
on,  more  of  the  same  kind  of  strata  are  deposited  on  these,  so  that  the 
corneous  layer,  although  still  soft,  acquires  considerable  thickness.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  coating  of  simple  epidermal  scales  has  dis- 
appeared from  over  the  nail,  and  the  latter  lies  freely  exposed.  In  the 
nail  of  the  new-born  child  wo  may  still  recognise  its  cellular  nature  with- 
out the  aid  of  reagents,  but  after  the  first  year  the  cells  are  of  the  same 
constitution  as  in  the  adult  body. 

C.  Tissues  belonging  to  the  Connective- 
Substance  Group, 

§  101. 

Having  discussed  the  epitlielia,  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
another  natural  group  of  textures,  namely,  the  connective-substance  group, 
one  of  the  most  important,  but  at  the  same  time  most  difficult  chapters  of 
histology. 

This  name  has  been  given  by  the  greater  number  of  investigators  of 
our  day  to  a  series  of  tissues,  all  of  which  probably  take  their  origin  from 
the  so-called  middle  embryonic  plate,  and  start  from  the  same  rudiments. 
They  usually,  however,  in  the  course  of  their  farther  development  in 
various  directions,  become  separated  further  and  further  from  one  another, 
taking  on  the  most  diverse  forms,  as  well  from  a  chemical  as  anatomical 
point  of  view.  Thus,  in  the  mature  organism,  there  occur  in  the  connec- 
tive-substance group  masses  which  appear  at  the  first  glance  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  wide  gap.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  cartilage, 
mucoid  or  gelatinous  tissues,  recticular  connective-substances,  ordinary  con- 
nective tissue,  fatty  tissue,  bone,  and  the  substance  composing  teeth  or 
dentine. 

The  near  relationship,  however,  of  all  these  diff'erent  tissues  is  not  to 
be  denied. 

In  the  first  place,  we  often  see,— thougli  the  typically  marked  varieties 
of  these  several  tissues  may  diff'er  widely  from  one  another,— intermediate 
forms,  as,  for  instance,  between  gelatinous  and  ordinary  connective  tissue 
and  between  the  latter  and  cartilage;  so  that  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
cannot  possibly  be  drawn  between  the  various  members  of  the  series 

Again,  in  many  regions  of  the  body,  these  several  tissues  merge  one  into 
another,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  those  just  mentioned. 

Further,  a  substitution  or  replacement  of  one  tissue  by  another  equi- 
valent one  has  been  remarked,  and  moreover  of  threefold  nature. 
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In  the  first  place,  comparative  histology  teaches  that  the  different  forms 
•which  belong  to  this  group  of  connective  tissues  replace  each  other 
frequently  enough.  What  is  in  one  animal,  for  instance,  ordinary  con- 
nective tissue  appears  in  another  in  the  form  of  reticular  substance, 
cartilage,  or  bone.  The  cartilage  of  some  organs  in  one  being  is  replaced 
in  the  same  parts  of  another  by  bone,  or  bony  tissue  by  dentine,  and 
so  on. 

But  in  one  and  the  same  organism  also  typical  development  brings 
with  it  a  substitution  of  one  member  of  the  connective-substance  group 
for  another.  There,  for  instance,  where  in  the  embryonic  state  gelatinous 
tissue  existed,  the  latter  is  found  transformed  into  connective  tissue  or 
fat  at  a  later  epoch ;  cartilage  with  its  derivatives  takes  on  the  form  of 
bony  substance. 

Finally,  we  encounter  every  kind  of  this  substitution  in  the  richest 
abundance  in  pathological  reseaich,  brought  about  by  formative  activity 
of  a  system  modilied  by  disease.  Almost  every  member  of  the  group  of 
connective  tissues  may  be  replaced  by  very  nearly  any  other,  firstly  by 
immediate  metamorphosis,  then  again  more  particularly  by  reconstruction 
from  the  offspring  of  the  original  tissue. 

Now,  while  we  thus  have  sufficient  examples  of  relationship  on  anatomi- 
cal territory,  all  the  tissues  of  this  group  are  also  found  to  correspond  in 
another  respect,  namely,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Their  signifi- 
cance in  the  actions  of  the  healthy  body  is  of  a  more  subordinate  kind, 
although  they  make  up  an  enormous  proportion  of  it.  They  represent,  as 
is  usually  said,  tissues  of  lower  vital  dignity,  certain  connecting,  enclosing, 
or  supporting  matters  in  our  system,  or  a  kind  of  widely  distributed 
framework,  in  whose  interspaces  other  tissues,  as,  for  instance,  muscles, 
nerves,  vessels,  and  gland-cells,  lie  imbedded.  The  name,  therefore,  "  con- 
nective-substance," formed  after  that  of  "  connective-tissue  "  proposed  by 
Miiller,  appears  in  many  respects  a  suitable  one.  The  term  "  sustenta- 
cular  tissue"  applied  to  it  by  KoUiker  might  also  be  recommended. 

However,  though  connective-substance  takes  but  little  part  in  the  phy- 
siological occurrences  of  the  mature  and  healthy  body,  as  we  have  just 
said,  it  loses  this  character  of  quiescence  and  indifference  in  the 
numerous  transformations  and  luxuriant  growths  of  the  diseased  body, 
and  becomes  on  the  contrary  the  most  active  tissue  of  the  whole  systen). 
We  are  indebted  to  Vircfiow  for  having  brought  out,  by  an  extensive 
series  of  observations,  that  it  is  principally  from  the  tissues  of  the  con- 
nective-substance group  that  most  of  the  pathological  new  formations 
take  their  rise,  "so  that  the  connective-tissue  with  its  equivalents  may 
be  regarded  as  the  common  germ-bed  of  the  body." 

Remarks. — Science  has  to  thank  Reichert  for  having  in  the  year  1845  placed  our 
views  as  regards  connective-tissue  on  a  firm  basis.  / 

§102. 

Now,  although  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  sketch  the  first  outlines  of 
the  connective-substance  group,  definition  in  individual  cases,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  forms  of  tissue  liy  means  of  the  history  of 
their  development,  is  attended  at  present  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Indeed,  tlie  requirements  of  histology  on  these  points  can  be  only  but 
v(jry  imperfectly  satisfied  in  the  present  state  of  science.  In  the  first 
place,  there  still  exist  great  gaps,  and  then  the  earlier  and  more  extensive 
12 
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memoirs  on  the  subject— as,  for  instance,  those  of  Virchow,  Bonders,  and 
others — are  no  longer  serviceable  in  the  present  condition  of  histology. 
And,  finally,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  investigation,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  weariness  produced  by  unprofitable  discussions,  the  connective-tissues 
have  recently  been  somewhat  neglected  by  microscopists. 

The  following  are  about  all  the  features  we  can  pronounce  as  histologi- 
cally characteristic  of  the  group  of  connective  substances  : — 

The  embryonic  rudiments  of  all  the  tissues  in  question  consist  origi- 
nally of  aggregations  of  more  or  less  spheroidal  formative  cells,  without  any 
membrane,  and  enclosing  vesicular  nuclei.  Between  these  a  soft,  homo- 
geneous intercellular  substance,  consisting  of  albuminous  matter,  begins 
to  be  formed,  be  it  as  a  product  of  the  cells,  or  as  a  transformed  portion 
of  the  cell-bodies.  This  appears  later  on  in  considerable  though  varying 
abundance.  Subsequently  the  cells  as  well  as  the  intercellular  matter 
commence  to  take  on  other  forms.  As  a  rule,  the  ground-substance  or 
matrix  undergoes  more  or  less  a  division  into  fibrous  or  stringy  masses  or 
a  transformation  into  fibrillfe,  while  the  cells  become  stunted,  or  on  the 
other  hand  develop  into  spindle-shaped  or  stellate  elements,  which  again 
'  may  unite  to  form  a  cellular  net-work.  Calcificatijon  likewise  of  the 
intercellular  substance  is  a  tj^pical  occurrence  in  some  of  the  tissues  under 
considerationf 

And  with  these  anatomical  changes  we  find  besides  corresponding 
chemical  metamorphoses.  As  we  have  just  said,  the  ground-work  of  con- 
nective-substance consists  originally  of  protein  matter  or  near  deriva- 
tives of  the  same.  A  substance  nearly  allied  to,  or  identical  with, 
mucin  (p.  21),  also  makes  its  appearance  here  very  frequently.  Almost 
everywhere  the  chemical  constitution  of  earlier  days  is  missed,  more 
remote  descendants  of  the  protein  group  appearing,  namely,  the  glu- 
tinous substances  (p.  22),  and  amongst  them  usually  glutin  or  more  rarely 
chondrin :  local  transformation  of  the  ground-substance  into  elastic  mate- 
rial (p.  23)  may  also  take  place.  In  the  cell-body  also  the  original  proto- 
plasm may  be  replaced  by  other  matters,  such  as  pigments,  fats,  &c. 

ISTow,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  classification  of  the  tissues  be- 
longing to  this  group  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful  matter,  owing 
to  the  intermediate  forms  and  transitions  which  are  constantly  en- 
countered. /  Wo  will,  hoAvever,  distinguish  between — 1.  cartilaginous ; 
2.  gelatinous  and  reticular  connect ive-suhstance  ;  3.  fatty  tissues  ;  i.  ordi- 
nary connective  tissue;  5.  hony  tissue;  and,  6.  dentine, 

5.  Cartilage. 
§  103. 

By  cartilage  we  understand  a  compact  tissue  (appearing  very  early  in 
■the  embryo,  often  rapidly  maturing  and  as  often  rapidly  decaying),  which 
IS  widely  distributed  throughout  the  body,  and  formed  of  cells  situated  in 
an  originally  homogeneous  intercellular  substance.  The  specific  gravity  of 
cartilage  in  keeping  with  its  solidity  is  considerable,  amounting,  according 
to  W.  Krame  and  Fisclier,  to  1-095  and  1-097  for  that  of  the  joints 
and  the  ear.  The  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  cartilage  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  when  in  thin  pieces  or  plates;  but  thicker  pieces  are  brittle, 
and  snap  easily. 

According  to  the  regions  in  which  they  occur,  anatomists  have 
divided  cartilages  into  articular,  or  such  as  clothe  the  extremities  of 
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bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  joints,  and  membranous,  or  such  as 
serve  for  the  formation  of  cavities,  in  that  they  strengthen  and  solidify 
the  walls  of  the  latter. 

Another  classification  based  on  the  length  of  existence  of  the  tissue 
might  be  said  to  be  natural.  We  meet,  namely,  early  in  intra-uterine 
life  and  very  widely  distributed,  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  the  greater 
part  of  which  disappears  in  the  normal  process  of  development  at  an 
early  period,  being  destined  to  give  place  by  decay  to  another  tissue, 
namely,  bone,  whilst  only  a  small  portion  is  retained  throughout  the 
whole  of  life.  The  first  of  these  is  temporary,  the  second  ijermatient  car- 
tilage (1). 

There  is,  however,  a  third  and  more  rational  classification,  whicli  is 
based  on  the  histological  texture  of  the  cartilage  or  that  of  its  inter- 
cellular substance. 

The  latter  appears  originally  in  all  cartilages,  homogeneous,  transpa- 
rent, or  slightly  clouded.  This  transparent  constitution  may  last  the 
whole  life  through,  when  such  cartilages  are  known  as  htjaline,  and 
represent  the  typical  form  of  the  tissue  (fig.  157).  These  may  be  re- 
cognised by  the  unaided  eye,  from  their  appearing  in  thin  slices,  trans- 
parent as  water,  while  in  larger  or  thicker  masses  they  present  a  bluish- 
white  or  at  times  milky  appearance. 


riff.  158. — Reticular  cartilage, 

ir-    Tr    1-        ai  from  the  human  epiclotllG. 

Fig.  15<. — ilyalme  cartilage  ^ 

Cartilaginous  tissue  is,  however,  liable  to  undergo  in  the  course  of 
time  many  kinds  of  anatomical  metamorphoses  even  of  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  Avhich  in  some  cases 
commence  very  early,  in  others  how- 
ever  delay  a  long  time  in  making  their 
appearance.  At  one  time  again,  they 
affect  but  small  portions  of  a  cartil- 
age, and  at  another  extend  themselves 
over  the  whole  of  the  latter.  If  they 
appear  early  and  spread  throughout 
whole  cartilages,  they  produce  special 
modifications  of  the  latter  and  are  speci- 
ally named. 

Thus   intercelluUar  substance  may 
undergo  a  coarsely  granular  clouding,  f'g-  iso. 

or  become  streaky  and  banded,  or  be  transformed  into  fibres  of  various 
kinds.  At  one  time  we  perceive  a  partial  change  into  parallel  bands  and 
fibres  unacted  on  by  acetic  acid ;  at  another,  meet  with  an  interlacing  of 
dark  elastic  fibres,  or  remark  in  the  matrix  the  characteristic,  delicate 
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fibrillro  of  connective  tissue  paling  under  the  action  of  this  reagent.  The 
two  last-named  varieties  have  given  rise  to  the  distinction  between  the 
clastic  or  reticular  ca\i\\a^GS  (fig.  158),  and  the  connective  tissue  or  fihro 
cartilage  (fig.  159).  Parts  which  have  undergone  metamorphoses  of  the 
intercellular  substance  of  this  kind  lose  the  bluish-white  appearance  of 
hyaline  cartilage,  and  become  opaque  and  either  yellow  or  white. 

Remarks. — Correctly  speaking,  this  division  is  not  good,  in  that  we  are  unable 
to  draw  any  distinct  line  between  permanent  and  temporary  cartilage,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  only  as  to  differences  of  degree.  Comparative  anatomy  tenches  likewise  that 
the  temporary  cartilages  of  one  group  of  animals  may  be  permanent  in  another,  and 
vice  versa.  Finally,  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  late  in  life  bony  growths  are 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  so-called  permanent  cartilage. 


The  cells  of  cartilage  manifest  no  less  an  inclination  to  change  than 
the  intercellular  substance.  And  though  in  very  young  tissue  these 
elements  present  nothing  very  striking  in  their  appearance,  yet  they 
may  become  very  characteristic  structures  through  subsequent  transfor- 
mation. 

In  its  rudimentary  condition  growing  cartilage  presents  itself  as  a  simple 
aggregation  of  nucleated  formative  cells  (flattened  somewhat  where  they 
are  in  contact  Avith  one  another),  between  which  close  scrutiny  enables  us 
to  detect  thin  streaks  of  a  homogeneous  glistening  substance.  This  con- 
dition remains  throughout  life  among  the  cartilage.s  of  lower  animals. 
Soon  after  this  these  streaks  become  broader,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  interstitial  matter  may  attain  proportions  as  great  as  represented  in 


The  cartilage  cells  now  appear  round,  oval,  or  more  or  less  crescentic  in 
form,  and  frequently  very  strongly  flattened.  Their  dimensions,  exclusive 
of  extreme  cases,  may  be  stated  at  0-01 82-0-0275  mm.    The  body  of  the 


proved  beyond  doubt. 

The  further  changes  to  which  the  cell  (fig.  IGl)  is  liable  apply  less  to 
the  shape  (which  generally  remains  one  of  those  mentioned)  than  to  the 
size,  which  increases,  and  at  times  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  nuclei 
also  frequently  lose  their  vesicular  nature,  becoming  solid  while  they  re- 
main smooth,  or  else  assuming  a  granular  appearance.  Deposition  of  fats 
in  the  body  of  the  cell  may  also  commence  early. 

Another  appearance,  which  is  remarked  not  unfrequently  in  many 
mature  cartilages,  though  to  a  variable  extent,  is  also  of  great  significance. 
Halos  or  rings  of  a  sometimes  homogeneous,  sometimes  laminated,  sub- 


§  104. 


fig.  160. 
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g.  161.  — Diagram,  of  well-deve- 
loijc-d  old  hyaline  cartilage,  with 
various  kinds  of  cells. 


stance,  surround  isolated  cells  or  groups  of  the  same,  at  one  time  very 
distinct,  at  another  blending  in  their  periphe- 
ral portions  into  the  matrix  (fig.  161).  These 
are  the  long-known  cartilage-capsules,  Avhich 
we  have  already  considered  in  a  former  part 
of  our  work  (p.  87). 

We  are  here  met  by  the  important  ques- 
tions: how  have  these  capsules  originated  1 
what  is  their  relation  to  the  cell  and  inter- 
cellular substance  ?  and  what  is  the  source  of 
the  latter  ? 

The  opinions  of  histologists  on  the  points 
in  question  have  varied  from  the  earliest  days 
of  microscopy  in  the  most  marked  way.  It 
was  long  ago  supposed,  under  the  belief  in  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  cells  and  the  doctrine  of  blastema,  that  the 
intermediate  substance  was  gradually  insinuated  between  the  cells  (§  102), 
and  that  the  cartilage-capsule  was  formed  of  a  modified  layer  of  the  latter 
around  the  cell :  consequently,  that  the  capsule  was  deposited  externally 
upon  the  cell-body.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  while  they  allowed  the 
origin  of  the  apparently  homogeneous  intercellular  substance  to  be  that 
just  stated,  still  looked  upon  the  cartilage  capsule  as  a  product  of  secre- 
tion from  the  cell,  fusing  at  its  peripherj^  with  the  matrix.  According  to 
a  third  view  (1),  the  capsule,  as  well  as  the  intercellular  substance,  is  a 
material  supplied  l)y  the  cartilage  cells.  But  it  is  still  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy whether  the  capsule  and  groundraass  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
secretion  of  the  cells,  which  has  become  solid,  or  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
latter,  which  has  undergone  metamorphosis ;  or,  again,  whether,  as  a  rule, 
this  intercellular  matter  is  to  be  considered  structureless  or  the  reverse. 
The  last  of  these  three  views  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  one  tenable  at 
the  present  day  (2). 

We  are  able,  indeed,  by  means  of  certain  reagents,  to  demonstrate  with 
complete  certainty  that  the  so-called  intercellular  substance  of  many  car- 
tilages is  only  apparently  structureless  (fig.  162). 
This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  frog,  while  it  is 
less  distinctly  evident  and  more  difficult  of  demon- 
stration among  mammals.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  a 
process  of  repeated  formation  of  capsules  that  the 
matrix  is  produced  and  increased  in  quantity.  The 
whole  ground-work  of  cartilage  consists  of  nothing 
but  a  number  of  large  systems  of  capsules,  which 
have  become  fused  into  one  another.  Each  car- 
tilage cell,  therefore,  takes  a  part  in  this  process. 
In  many  cases  these  concentric  laminae  in  the  cap- 
sule appear  in  section  of  exactly  the  .same  refrac- 
tive power,  and  consequently  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  intercellular  substance  of  cartilage 
was  homogeneous  and  structureless.  But  if,  on 
youngest  layers  in  the  system  presents  different  optical  bearings  (which 
occurs,  as  we  know,  not  unfrequentlj^),  the  term  cartilage  -  capsule  is 
usually  applied  to  them. 

But  although  so  much  is,  in  our  opinion,  certain,  yet  the  problem  as 
to  whether  these  capsules  are  the  products  of  secretion  of  the  cell-body 


Fip.  162— Thyroid  cartilatre 
from  the  pig,  after  treat- 
ment wih  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash and  i\itric  acid,  showing 
the  intcnnediatp  substance 
resolved  into  tlie  portions 
belonging  to  each  cell. 

the  other  hand,  the 
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or  are  the  transformed  outer  portion  of  tlie  latter,  is  not  yet  capable  of 
solution,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, with  others,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  view. 

IlEMARKS. — 1.  There  are,  liesides,  instances  in  which  this  origin  of  the  intercellular 
matter  may  be  recogniBed  without  any  trouble.  As  Rcmak  has  very  correctly  shown, 
the  xiphoid  process  of  the  rabbit  affords  a  suitable  object.  Here  the  cells  may  be 
seen  surrounded  by  broad  halos. — 2.  Remak  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  numbered 
among  these.  The  observations  of  Heidenham  also  are  of  importance.  He  succeeded, 
with  the  help  of  warm  water,  and  the  action  of  potash  with  nitric  acid,  in  resolving 
the  structure  of  the  apparently  homogeneous  intercellular  substance  of  frog's  cartil- 
age.   I  myself  have  arrived  at  the  same  result  on  repeating  the  experiment. 


§  105. 

The  segmentation  of  its  cells,  or,  as  the  usual  expression  is,  endogeneous 
cell-formation  (fig.  163),  is  no  less  characteristic  of  cartilage.  This  pro- 
cess has  already  been  described  in  §  55  :  we  refer  the  reader  to  what 
was  there  stated.  We  mentioned  there  also  that  all  the  phases  of  this 
process  of  segmentation  had  not  yet  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  obser- 
vation. Thus  ^ve  still  require  satisfactory  proofs  of  stages  2,  3,  5,  and  6, 
which  have  not  yet  been  observed,  owing  perhaps  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
process. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  two  (7),  four  (8),  or  indeed  whole  generations 
of  so-called  daughter-cells  (9),  may  lie  in  the  interior  of  a  capsule.    In  the 

costal  cartilages  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals, we  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  these  latter 
very  much  enlarged,  and  con- 
stituting the  so-called  mother 
or  parent  cells :  they  may  at- 
tain a  diameter  of  from  0-113 
to  0-226  mm.  These  again 
may  enclose  whole  swarms  of 
daughter- cells.  The  forma- 
tion of  laminated  envelopes 
may  then  take  place  subse- 
quently on  the  daughter-cells 
which  have  sprung  up  within 
the  original  capsule  (8,  9),  and 
these  may  appear  in  course  of 
time  to  lie  free  in  the  tissue 
(after  that  the  parent  capsule 
has  become  fused  Avith  the 
ground-substance)  undergoing 
probably  later  on  the  same 
process  of  segmentation  over 

oomos  very  rich  in  cells,  sh„wi„,  t,,e  i-nportr^'art^JoglrtlLt 

cation  plays  m  the  formation  of  the  latter  tissue  nuuupn 
This  explains  the  tact  that  growing  cartilages,  in  which  no  kind  of 
regeneration  of  cells  can  be  discovered,  nevertheless  acquire  gradually  a  great 
number  of  cartilage  elements.  And,  in  fact,  on  searching  tLo?4  caSe 
t  s.sue  w-e  frequently  meet  with  spots  where  the  cells  sti  Wppfar  S 
though  jammed  against  one  another,  and  flattened  at  the  po  nt  of  contact 


fig;.  163.— Cartilage-cells  engaged  in  the  act  of  segmenta- 
tion (so-called  endoifcnous  mu'.tiplic.ition).  a  body  of 
the  cell;  6,  ciipsulc;  c.  nucleus;  rf,  endogenous  cells  •  e 
subsequent  formation  of  capsules  on  the  exteiior  of  the 
latter;  g,  external  portion  of  the  capsule,  which  fuses 
with  ground-substance  of  tlie  cartilage.  Diagrammatic 
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(fig.  161),  and  whose  partial  oi'igin  in.  the  manner  just  mentioned  is  at 
least  very  probable. 

In  many  cartilages  besides,  which  are  on  their  Avay  to  dissolution, 
and  where  a  lively  change  of  tissue  is  commencing  again,  there  often 
occurs  a  very  extensive  segmentation  of  cells.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  in  the  foetus  the  production  of  bone  begins  at  the  expense 
of,  and  together  with,  softening  of  the  cartilages.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  other  tissue  elements  (medullary  cartilage  cells),  -allied  to  lym- 
phoid corpuscles,  could  spring  from  the  daughter-cells.  These  were  then 
believed  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  other  tissues,  such  as  the  bony, 
fatty,  and  connective.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  in  dealing  with  osteo- 
genesis. 

§  106. 

The  nature  of  cartilage,  as  that  of  a  very  early  formed  and  rapidly 
senescent  tissue,  explains  the  fact  that,  in  examining,  not  alone  the 
mature  or  aged  body,  but  also  the  fcetal  in  part,  we  encounter  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  tissue  in  question,  which,  occurring  more  rarely  in  other 
parts,  are  usually  looked  upon  there  as  pathological  occurrences,  but  which 
may  here  be  set  down  for  the  greater  part  as  normal  processes,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  discussed  here. 

The  transformations  which  may  affect  the  cell  and  ground-substance  in 
various  ways  are  more  especially  three — fatty  infiltration,  calcification, 
and  softening.  They  occur  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  in  hyaline 
cartilage. 

Fatty  deposit  may  commence,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  human  costal  cartil- 
ages, even  in  infancy  (fig.  164  a,  h).  We  first  remark  very  small  isolated 
globules  of  oil,  which  either  lie  separately  in  the  body  of  the  cell  or 
grouped  around  the  nucleus.  On  their  becoming  more  numerous,  they 
coalesce,  forming  drops  of 
greater  magnitude,  which 
either  lie  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cell,  without  order,  or, 
more  frequently  still,  they 
so  envelope  the  nucleus  that 
it  cannot  be  recognised  with- 
out the  aid  of  reagents.  Thus 
it  was  that  that  view,  held  by 
earlier  authors,  originated, 
namely,  that  the  nucleus 
could  itself  be  transformed 
into  an  oil-globule.  Should 
the  process  advance  very  far, 
almost  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  cell  may  eventually  be 
occupied  by  one  large  drop 
of  oil,  or  a  swarm  of  globules. 

Calcification  of  cartilagi- 
nous tissue  is  essentially 
different  from  true  ossifica- 
tion, that  is,  from  the  for-      a,  apomou  irom  me  i;in;um.c.=..v^,    -■ 

mation  of  genuine  bony  sub- 
stance containing  peculiar  cells,  although  both  processes  were  formcily 
confounded  with  one  another. 


Fig.  164.— Costal  cartilaee  of  an  infant,  transversely  cut. 
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We  now  know  that  cartilage  hardly  ever  becomes  bony  tissue,  but  on 
being  calcified,  it  has  rather  attained  the  end  of  its  course,  and  neither 
grows  nor  is  further  developed  in  any  otlier  manner.  In  this  form  it  inay 
exist  for  a  loi.ger  or  shorter  period,  and,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
whole  life  through,  or,  more  frequently  still,  it  may  undergo  a  rapid  re-solu- 
tion, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  formation  of  true  osseous  tissue  _ 

We  are  indebted  to  Druch,  but  more  even  to  H.  Muller,  for  having 
first  enlightened  us  as 'to  the  right  way  of  viewing  these  processes. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  is 
the  cells  (a-e)  which  are 
first  atfected  by  calcifica- 
tion (fig.  165),  but  more 
commonly  the  ground- 
mass  (/).  Later  on,  we 
see  both  parts  equally  at- 
tacked by  it,  or  perhaps 
the  process  may  con- 
fine itself  principally  to 
the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. This  process 
consists  in  the  deposit 
of  either  finely  granular, 
or,  what  is  more  rare,  of 
coarser  crumbs  and  mole- 
cules of  the  salts  of  lime. 
The  tissue  becomes,  owing 
to  this,  more  and  more 
opaque,  until,  finally,  it  is 
so  in  an  extreme  degree. 

Touching  the  cartilage- 
cells,  those  whose  cap- 
sules are  apparent,  still  as 
well  as  those  where  the  latter  have  been  merged  into  the  ground-sub- 
stance, may  become  the  seat  of  the  deposition  of  lime-salts.  Thinly  cap- 
suled cells  show  us  the  molecules  more  on  the  interior  of  the  enve- 
lope, or  perhaps  in  its  cavity  also  (e).  If  the  capsule  be  stronger  (a,  ft,  c), 
it  is  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts,  while  the  real  cell  usually  remains 
soft.  When  daughter-cells  are  present  [g,  above),  we  frequently  remark, 
beside  the  calcification  of  the  parent-capsule,  a  deposit  of  salts  in  the 
layers  of  the  secondary  envelopes. 

If  the  deposition  take  place  regularly  in  the  ground-substance,  the 
granules  of  lime  are  (especially  at  first)  arranged  in  groups  around  the 
cells  (fig.  IGo,  <7,  below,  and  166,  a).  Later  on  their  amount  increases 
more  and  more  in  the  rest  of  the  matrix  (fig.  166,  h,  c,  d)  until  at  last 
they  may  appear  heaped  up,  molecule  on  molecule,  in  the  closest  contact 
with  one  another  (fig.  165,/). 

This  calcification  of  cartilaginous  tissue  occurs  in  the  first  place  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  the  embyronic  and  earlier  periods  of  life,  appearing 
there  in  the  falsely-called  ossification  of  cartilage.  Cartilage  of  this 
kind  soon  becomes  dissolved. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  process  appears  subsequently  as  an  ordi- 
nary occurrence  in  the  so-called  permanent  cartilage  of  later  life ;  for  in- 
stance in  that  of  the  ribs  and  larynx.    Calcified  masses  of  the  last  kind 


Fiff.  165. — Diaarammatic  sketch  of  calcified  cartilatre.  a,  A  cap- 
su'e  with  thick  walls  and  shrivelled  contents;  6,  another,  with 
d  lUKhfer-cells;  c,  with  very  thick  walls  ;  d,  very  markedly  calci- 
fied ;  e,  cell  with  a  thin  membrane  undergoing  calcification;  /, 
a  piece  of  cartilage  with  molecules  of  lime  between  and  around 
the  cells;  another,  in  which  the  granules  surround  the  eel) 
more  completely. 
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may  again  undergo  solution  at  certain  points,  and  show  a  new  formation 
of  bone  in  the  spaces  which  have 
thus  been  formed.  Buttheymay 
also  (and  this  is  most  frequently 
the  case)  remain  in  this  same 
condition  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  is  not  alone  in  hyaline  and 
streaky  cartilage  that  calcifica- 
tion is  met  with;  it  appears  also, 
though  less  frequently,  in  the 
reticulated  species. 

Softening,  the  last  of  these 
transformative  processes,  may 
affect  either  calcified  or  the  soft 
and  still  unchanged  tissue. 

In  the  latter  it  occurs  in  the 
first  place  very  extensively  in 
the  temporary  cartilaginous  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton,  during 
fcxital  life,  or  in  early  infancy, 
hut  may  appear  likewise  in  older 
permanent  cartilage,  though  not 
lis  a  regular  occurrence.  The 
first  step  of  the  process  is  a  kind 
of  colloid  softening  of  portions 
of  the  matrix,  taking  place  at  iso- 
lated points  in  the  intercellular 
substance,  attacking  the  walls  of 
the  capsules  situated  here  in  its 
further  progress,  and  forming 
cavities  into  which  the  cartilage  cells  or  their  descendants  find  entrance. 
In  consequence  of  this  process  of  liquefaction,  a  system  of  canals  may  be 
formed,  which  may  either  open  externally  towards  the  perichondrium,  or 
enter  into  communication  Avith  the  passages  of  a  neighbouring  portion  of 
bone  containing  vessels,  which  soon  make  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
tlie  cartilage,  and  may  be  recognised  there.  In  the  mass  which  fills 
up  these  sinuses  in  the  cartilage,  we  have  the  belore-mentioned  medullary 
cells  (p.  171). 

The  process  of  liquefaction  of  a  portion  of  already  calcified  cartilage- 
tissue  is  of  a  precisely  similar  kind. 

§  107. 

In  inquiring  now  into  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  several  varieties 
of  cartilage,  the  following  facts  as  regards  the  human  body  may  be  remem- 
bered. 

Hyaline  cartilaginous  matter  (partially  fibrous,  softened,  or  calcified, 
however,  after  a  certain  age)  forms  the  rudimentary  skeleton  in  the  foetus, 
that  is,  the  several  portions  of  the  vertebral  column,  of  the  thorax  (not  ex- 
cepting the  clavicle),  of  the  shoulders,  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  in  addition, 
many  of  those  of  the  head.  In  the  adult  this  hyaline  texture  remains  in  the 
cartilages,  clothing  the  ends  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  arti- 
culations (with  the  single  exception  of  the  maxillary).  It  remains  in  the  car- 
tilages of  the  nose,  and  the  larger  ones  of  the  larynx,  namely,  the  thyroid 


Kig.  166. — Cartilage  from  symphysis  of  a  woman 
one  hundred  ytavs  of  age,  undergoing  calcification. 
«,  cartilage-cells  surrounded  witli  scattered  mole- 
cules of  lime-salts ;  6,  c,  rf,  more  copious  deposit  in 
the  intercellular  substance,  and  around  the  cells;  e, 
true  bony  tissue. 
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and  cricoid,  but  only  partly  in  the  c.  arijtcnoidea.  Again,  in  the  half  rings 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  as  well  as  in  the  costal  cartilages,  and  ensi- 
form  process  of  the  sternum.  Finally,  in  the  symphyses,  and  equivalent 
Ugamenta  intcrvertehralia,  a  thin  layer  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
bone  is  to  be  found,  which  consists  of  genuine  cartilaginous  matter  with 
homogenous  intercellular  substance. 

Of  the  numerous  parts  formed  of  this  tissue  some  deserve  special  notice. 

The  rudimentary  cartilaginous  slcdeton  of  the  fcetus  presents  at  first 
small  roundish  simple  cells,  closely  crowded  together,  with  vesicular 
nuclei,  and  situated  in  a  scanty  soft  ground-substance.  Should  such 
a  cartilage  have  reached  an  age  at  which  it  is  about  to  fall  a  prey  to 
advancing  ossification,  the  intercellular  matter  is  seen  to  have  consider- 
ably increased.  The  cells  have  also  increased  in  size,  especially  towards 
the  line  of  commencing  ossification,  at  the  same  time  that  their  capsules 
caftnot  be  said  to  have  become  thickened.  Endogenous  multiplication 
has  produced  here  a  large  increase  also  in  their  number.  The  daughter 
cells  so  formed  are  now,  as  the  saying  is,  free,  in  that  the  capsule  of  the 
parent-cell  is  merged  into  the  ground-substance,  which  is  either  homo- 
geneous, fibrous,  or  streaky.  They  now  lie  either  in  long  rows  one 
after  another,  frequently  compressed  into  an  obliquely  oval  form,  as  in  the 
middle  portion  of  a  growing  hollow  bone  (in  the  so-called  "direction"  of 
cartilage-cells),  or  they  appear  in  irregular  groups,  as  in  the  epiphyses 
and  short  bones.    The  cartilage  has  now  become  vascular  besides.  ' 

Articular  cartilages  »,ve  thin  coverings  for  the  ends  of  bones  entering 
into  the  formation  of  joints.  When  firmly  united  to  the  bone  at  their 
under  surface,  they  represent  the  remainder  of  the  original  rudimentary  car- 
tilage, which  has  not  given  way  to  the  encroachments  of  ossification.  Their 
superficial  portions,  lying  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  contain  small  but 
strongly  flattened  cartilage  cells  measuring  0-0113-0'017S  mm.,  crowded 
one  over  the  other,  in  a  way  that  reminds  us  (when  seen  in  vertical  sec- 
tion) somewhat  of  laminated  epithelium.  Further  down,  or  at  a  greater 
depth,  we  see  the  cells  in  the  growing  substance  separated  somewhat 
more  widely  from  one  another.  They  lose  at  the  same  time  the  flat- 
tened appearance,  becoming  taller  and  larger,  increasing  to  0"0156- 
0-0282  mm.  and  upwards,  with  nuclei  of  from  0-0065-0-0090  mm.  At 
first  they  are  piled  without  arrangement  in  heaps  over  one  another;  but 
deeper  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  bone,  they  group  themselves  into  long  rows, 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  latter.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of 
beds  of  calcified  matter.  In  the  large  cells  of  articular  cartilage,  daughter- 
cells  are  frequently  present,  while  fatty  globules  are  occasionally,  but 
rarely  met  with. 

The  costal  cartilages  have  been  frequently  described  by  histologists  as  the 
best  examples  of  hyaline  structure,  but  incorrectly  so  on  account  of  their 
various  transformations.  In  the  new-born  infant  there  appear  in  a  com- 
pletely homogeneous  ground-substance  (fig.  167)  beds  (a)  of  small  cells 
(parallel  with  the  surface)  like  rents  in  the  matrix,  which  have  a  delicate 
outline,  and  which  contain  nuclei  of  about  0-0056  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
length  of  these  cells  is  0-0095-0-0150  mm. 

Their  contents  are  either  quite  transparent  or  dotted  with  a  few  very 
minute  oil-globules  of  about  0-0018  mm.,  or  even  less  in  diameter.  More 
internally  we  encounter  a  number  of  generally  narrow  oval  cells,  some- 
times reniform  or  wedge-shaped,  placed  in  every  position  as  regards  one 
another,  while  in  the  deepest  portions  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the  largest  and 
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Fig.  1(17.— Costal  cartilage  from  the  infant  in  transverse 
section,  a.  external  portion  lying  ne.Kt  th^-'perichondrium  ; 
b,  internal  portion. 


Iji-oadest  cells  (h)  are  to  be  found,  some  of  oval  or  spherical  form  and 
diameter  of  0  0169-0  0282 
mm.  Capsules  are  either 
not  at  all  visible,  or  only  so 
in  the  form  of  delicate 
halos,  and  within  the  latter 
we  find  at  most  one  pair  of 
so-called  daughter-cells. 

If  we  now  examine  the 
same  cartilage  in  an  adult 
or  older  individual  (fig. 
1 G8),  we  remark,  particularly 
in  the  internal  portions, 
isolated  whitish  or  white 
spots,  wliere  the  tissue  pre- 
sents a  silky  gloss  or  appear- 
ance like  asbestos,  in  the 
midst  of  the  more  trans- 
parent ordinary  ground-sub- 
stance (a).  Under  the  micro- 
scope we  find  the  tissue  to  be 
here  fibrous  (c),  and  indeed 
most  regularly  so ;  we  see 
stiff,  crowded  bundles  of 
libres  running  parallel  with  one  another,  and  becoming  lost  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ground-mass.  These  do  not  pale  on  treatment  with  acetic  acid. 
Again,  in  many  localities  the  intercellular  substance  appears  granular  and 
clouded,  in  others  cleft  or  further  split  up  into  bundles  (h). 

Here  also,  in  transverse  sections,  we  meet  with  small  flattened  cartilage 
cells,  close  under  the  surface,  arranged  in  several  layers,  and  without  any 
capsules  or  so-called  daughter-cells.  They  lie  in  the  usual  manner  with 
their  long  axis  parallel  to  tlie  edge  of  the  cartilage.  Deeper  down  the 
cells,  which  are  still  in  general  of  but  small  dimensions,  take  up  an  irre- 
gular position,  becoming  gradually  broader  and  larger.  ^Ve  may  meet 
with  some  towards  the  centre,  measuring  0  0750-0'1150  mm.  At  the 
same  time,  the  position  of  the  elements  either  remains  irregular,  or  they  may 
be  more  or  less  arranged  in  radiating  lines.  Here  we  find  the  daughter- 
cells  also  more  numerous  (d,  e,  /). 

The  cells  found  in  the  portions  which  have  become  fibrous  may  be 
enormously  large,  attaining  in  some  cases  a  diameter  of  0"1423-0-2256 
mm.  They  are  of  roundish,  oval,  or  elongated  form,  with  whole  swarms 
of  endogenous  cells,  20,  2."),  or  30,  or  even  GO,  as  Donders  once  saw. 

Capsules  are  of  very  ordinary  occurrence  around  the  cells  in  the  more 
internal  portions  of  the  costal  cartilages.  They  are  of  varying  but  gene- 
rally considerable  thickness  (/),  and  appear  at  one  time  distinctly  marked 
olf  externally,  at  another  blending  into  the  surrounding  ground-substance. 
In  other  cartilage  cells  this  capsule  system  cannot  be  distinguished  opti- 
cally from  the  surrounding  matrix  {d),  or  has  developed  into  libres  (e).  • 

The  large  amount  of  fat  which  (commencing  at  birth)  has  been  gradu- 
ally accumulated  here,  is  also  very  remarkable.  Here  may  be  seen 
larger  or  smaller  globules,  which  coalescing — especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  nucleus — may  frequently  envelope  the  latter,  so  that  we  have 
apparently'  to  do  with  a  drop  of  oil  in  its  place. 
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Again,  processes  of  liquefaction  aid  calcification,  as  \yell  as  incipient 
ossification,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  costal  cartilages  of  elderly 
individuals. 

Now,  concerning  the  hyaline  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  we  observe  in 
the  larger  ones,  namely,  in  the  thyroid  and  cricoid,  many  layers  of  small 
and  narrow  flattened  cells,  immediately  beneath  the  perichondrium,  lying 
in  a  homogeneous,  or  occasionally  streaky  intercellular  substance,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  cells. 

The  innermost  layers,  containing  daughter-cells,  on  the  other  hand, 
present  large  and  distinct  cartilage  cells  with  thickened  walls.    In  older 


Fir.  168 — ^Transverse  section  of  the  costal  cartUnpe  of  an  old  man.  o,  homogeneous  ground-sub- 
stance, which  has  becDme  striated  at  6,  and  has  broken  into  fibres  at  c ;  cartilage-cells  may  also  be 
seen,  possessing  for  the  most  part  thickened  capsules.  At  d  and  e,  two  large  parent-cells  with  nume- 
rous offspring;  another  at/,  with  well-developed  laminae  in  the  capsule. 

subjects  the  intermediate  matter  may  be  fibrous  or  banded;  deposit  of 
fats  in  the  cells  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  here.  Between  these  two 
portions,  again,  is  situated  a  thin  layer  of  larger  cells,  whose  intermediate 
substance  appears  granularly  clouded  {Rheiner).  Calcified  portions,  with 
finely  granular  calcareous  matter,  are  also  very  commonly  met  with  in 
older  individuals  ;  and  true  ossification  is  also  seen.  The  half  rings  of  the 
trachea  correspond  with  these  two  cartilages  in  all  essential  particulars  of 
texture. 

The  texture  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  of  great  interest,  constitut- 
ing as  it  does  an  intermediate  form  between  that  just  mentioned  and 
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elastic  cartilage.  In  some  parts,  namely,  these  are  homogeneous,  and 
then  in  others  again  the  intercellular  substance  is  traversed  by  elastic 
fibres.  The  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  processus  vocalis,  and  at  times  in 
the  tij)S. 

§  108. 

Elastic,  reticular  or  fihro-reticular  cartilages  (fig.  169),  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  rather  yellowish  tint  and  great  opacity,  spring 
from  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  the  foetal  body.  The  development  of  their 
elastic  fibrillation  reminds  us  thus  of  the  formation  of  the  chondrin- 
yielding  fibres  of  hyaline  cartilage.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  a  process  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  whilst  the 
appearance  of  fibres  containing  chondrin  is  an  occurrence  of  a  later  time. 
In  young  bodies  the  originally  homogeneous  constitution  of  the  cartilage 
may  remain  at  particular  points,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of 


the  cartilage  cells.  The  fibres  are  at  one  time  thin  and  delicate,  at 
another  dark  and  irregularly  bordered,  with  a  very  intricate  course,  reti- 
culated or  tangled  like  the  fibres  of  felt.  Wherever  this  fibrillation 
is  very  strongly  pronounced,  the  cells  may  be  concealed  to  a  great  extent, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  epiglottis  (fig.  170),  and  pinna  of  the  human  ear. 
The  proportion  of  intercellular  substance  to  the  cells  is  also  subject  to 
great  variation,  to  such  an  extent  at  times  that  the  latter  may  in  one 
instance  be  separated  from  one  another  only  by  narrow  belts,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  large  quantity  of  interposed  matter.  The  fibres  are  those 
belonging  to  the  elastic  series,  with  the  characteristic  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  reagents.  They  take  their  rise  through  an  immediate  meta- 
morphosis of  the  homogeneous  blastema  without  the  intervention  of 
cells,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  human  arytenoid  cartilages 
the  homogeneous  ground-substance  is  immediately  continuous  with  the 
fibrous. 

The  cells  of  reticular  cartilage,  which  vary  greatly  as  to  form  and  size, 
are  easier  of  isolation  than  those  of  the  hyaline  tissue.  They  are  usually 
scattered  without  any  definite  arrangement,  although  we  may  find  in  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  epiglottis  small  narrow  elements,  as  in  perma- 
nent hyaline  cartilage.  The  cells  of  reticular  cartilage,  farther,  are  often 
remarkable  for  possessing  less  definite  capsules  and  a  less  marked  ten- 
dency to  the  production  of  daughter-cells.  The  nuclei,  Avhich  are  either 
smootii  (in  which  case  they  contain  a  nucleolus),  or  granular,  occur  there- 
fore single  as  a  rule,  or  more  rarely  in  pairs.  In  the  body  of  the  cell  or 
round  about  the  nucleus  fat  may  also  be  met  with  here. 
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Among  the  cartilages  of  the  human  body  which  have  a  thoroughly 
solid  reticular  intercellular  substance,  may  be  numbered  certain  portions 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  namely,  the  epiglottis,  the  cartilages  of 
Wrisberg  and  'Santoriui,  the  Eiistachian  tube  and  pinna  of  the  ear. 
Further,'  as  having  a  partially  fibrous  blastema,  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
and  intervertebral  ligaments. 

§109. 

We  have  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  third  species  of  this 
tissue,  namely,  of  the  connective-tissue  cartilage,  or,  as  it  has  been  less 
happily  termed,  fihro-cartilage  (fig.  171).  This  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  hyaline  cartilage  whose  abundant  matrix  has  developed  into  fasci- 
culi of  connective-tissue,  or  as  a  solid  species  of  the  latter,  through 
which  cartilage  cells  are  scattered.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  connective-tissue  and  cartilage.  Like  connective-tissue,  it 
contains  elastic  fibres  as  well  as  the  cells  of  this  tissue,  known  as  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles.  Between  the  latter  and  many  cartilage  cells 
there  occur  intermediate  forms,  so  that  fibro-cartilage  may  pass  into 
ordinary  connective-tissue  without  any  line  of  demarcation,  especially  at 
those  points  at  Avhich  it  becomes  poor  in  cells. 

'M''"      ^  \  other  hand,  its  bearing  as  a 

>>\ t\\:>''lH\  'vXvm  cartilage,  with  connective-tissue  matrix, 

appears  clearly  in  the  intervertebral  liga- 
ments, where  we  find  close  to  portions 
which  are  hyaline  in  texture  other  points 
where  the  matrix  is  obscurely  fibrous,  and 
continuous  with  a  substance  which  is  evi- 
dently, connective-tissue. 

Fibro-cartilage,  Avhich  is  brought  espe- 
cially into   use   in   the   construction  of 
^        joints,  appears   to    the   unaided   eye  of 
-;|\^       whitish  or  slightly  yellow  colour,  and  to 
V       ^  possess   a   texture   sometimes  solid  and 

Fifc.  i7i.-F,bro-cartiiaifmmr''a     somctimes  rather  soft.    It  is  more  exten- 
human  Ligcimentiim  interveftebrale     siblc,  further,  than  Ordinary  Cartilage. 

(half  diagramiiiatic).  tt    i       ii  •  -i     ■     .  i 

Under  the  microscope  we  find,  instead 
of  the  homogeneous  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage,  connective-tissue  with 
fibres  sometimes  more  indistinct  than  at  other  times,  when  they  may 
be  very  sharply  defined.  The  bundles  are  usually  crossed  in  all  direc- 
tions confusedly.  They  may,  however,  preserve  some  definite  direction  on 
the  other  hand,  while  their  optical  and  chemical  bearing  is  quite  that  of 
ordinary  connective-tissue  (see  below).  As  to  the  cartilage  cells,  their 
proportion  is  in  general  but  small  and  frequently,  indeed,  very  incon- 
siderable, so  that  they  require  to  be  searched  for.  The  size,  further, 
of  the  cells  is  also  small,  and  their  whole  constitution  simple,  the  out- 
line being  usually  very  delicate,  and  the  nucleus,  as  a  rule,  single.  Cells 
with  two  nuclei  are  rare,  and  those  containing  daughter-cells  apparently 
do  not  occur  at  all.  Fatty  infiltration  likewise,  which  is  so  common  in 
other  species  of  cartilage,  is  here  of  rare  occurrence.  The  position  of 
the  cells  is  also  liable  to  variation.  They  are  either  without  arran^e- 
ment  or  crowded  together  in  small  groups,  or  again,  arranged  one  after 
another  in  rows.  The  latter  position  corresponds  with  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  tissue. 
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Connective-tissue  cartilages  possess  vessels,  Lut  only  in  small  num- 
ber ;  but  as  to  the  presence  of  nerves,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  state  any- 
thing certain. 

Among  them  the  cartilages  of  the  eye-lids  may  be  reckoned,  of  Avhich 
the  upper  appears  to  be  richer  in  cells  than 
the  lower,  which  has  but  few  of  the  latter 
(Gerlach) ;  further,  the  c.  triticem  of  the 
larynx,  which  may,  however,  consist  of  hya- 
line substance  {Rheiner) ;  then  the  c.  inter- 
articiilares,  as  well  as  the  so-called  labra 
cartilaginea  of  certain  joints,  with  the  car- 
tilaginous knots  found  in  tendons.  As  a 
rule,  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  fibro-cartilages,  that  struc- 
tures formed  of  pure  connective-tissue  may 
be  transformed  at  points  into  the  varieties 
of  the  tissue  in  question  by  the  imbedding  of  cartilage  cells.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  terminal  portions  of  tendons  where  they  are  inserted 
into  bone,  as  well  as  many  parts  of  their  sheaths  (KdlliJcer). 

Final] V,  fibro-cartilage,  springing,  moreover,  continuously  from  the 
■  hyaline,  "^appears  in  the  symphyses  and  so-called  half-joints,  which  have 
their  origin'in  the  liquefaction  of  the  central  portion  of  solid  masses  con- 
necting bones  [Luschka). 

Amon"  the  latter,  those  most  worthy  of  consideration  are  the  sym- 


Fig.  172. — Diagram  of  a  vertebral 
symphysis  divided  vertically.  At 
a,  the  pulpy  centre;  at  6,  the 
fibrous  ring;  at  c,  the  cartilagin- 
ous covering  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  ;  d,  the  periosteum. 


Fig  173  —Vertical  section  through  the  bodies,  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
vertebra  of  a  human  embryo  at  ten  weeks.  Body  with  calcified  carti- 
laginous tissue,  « ;  and  unchanged.  6 ;  at  c  the  fibrous  ring  developing,  con- 
sisting of  elongated  cells  (?),  and  with  a  cavity  corttainmg  transparent 
cells  at  d,  which  becomes  the  pulpy  nucleus  of  the  infant. 

physes  of  the  vertebra,  so  frequently  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  so- 
called  Ugamenta  interoertehralia,  about  which  Luschlca  has  imparted  to 
us  such  valuable  information.  .1    i  j- 

They  present  themselves  solid  connecting  plates  between  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra  (tig.  172),  taking  their  rise  continuously  (at  least  at  their 
circumference)  from  a  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage  Avhich  clothes  the  surfaces 
of  the  bone  (c).     They  each  consist  of  a  fibrous  ring  externally  (->), 
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that  is,  of  concentric  portions  of  fibrous  tissue  crossing  each  other  per- 
pendicularl)' and  obliquely.  This  ring  has  sometimes  the  character  of 
simple  connective-tissue,  sometimes  that  of  an  elastic  or  fibro-cartilage. 
The  central  portion  is  soft,  and  often  possesses  a  cavity  containing  a  jelly- 
like mass,  the  so-called  gelatinous  or  pulp  nucleus  (a).  This  is  made  up 
in  the  adult  of  ragged  processes  of  the  peripheral  fibrous  cartilage,  which 
lie  closely  crowded  together,  leaving  in  their  midst  a  cavity  filled  witli 
gelatinous  matter. 

While  the  pulp  .nucleus  resembles  more  and  more  the  fibrous  ring  as 
its  solidity  increases  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  it  shows  a  very  dif- 
ferent bearing  in  the  infant  and  foetus.  Here  (fig.  173),  at  an  earlier 
embryonic  epoch,  the  origin  of  the  nucleus  is  quite  manifest.  It  takes 
its  rise,  namely,  from  the  exuberant  growth  of  the  residue  of  a  rudimentary 
foetal  structure,  the  chorda  dorsalis  (Liischka).  This  latter,  -which  per- 
sists among  the  lowest  animals  for  a  part  of,  or  the  whole  of,  life,  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  cylindrical  rod  blunted  before  and  fining  oif  to  a  point 
posteriorly.  It  passes  from  the  base  of  the  skull  down  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  place  of  the  bodies  of  the  bones  making 
up  the  latter. 

It  consists  of  a  tissue  which  may  be  perhaps  classed  among  the 
cartilages,  formed  of  transparent  cells  crowded  close  together,  and 
enclosed  in  a  homogenous  envelope.  The  chorda  dorsalis  disappears 
almost  entirely  with  the  formation  of  the  cartilaginous  base  of  the  skull 
and  vertebral  column.    However,  in  the  intervertebral  ligaments  there 

remains  a  space  filled  with  the 
characteristic  cells  of  the  notochord 
(d),  which  may  even  extend  into 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  themselves. 
Thus  we  see  it  in  the  embryo  of 
ten  weeks  old. 

In  the  foetus  in  the  fifth  month 
(fig.  174)  we  find  here  again  very 
similar  cells,  with  a  single  vesicular 
nucleus,  and  about  0-0 136-0  01 80 
mm.  in  diameter.  From  these  (1,  a) 
there  are  gradations  up  to  some  of 
0-0il3  mm.  and  upwards,  in  which 
we  encounter  double  and  quad- 
rupled nuclei,  oreven  still  more  {bb), 
or  the  same  number  of  endogenous 
cells  (c,  d).  Beside  these,  spring- 
ing from  the  further  growth  of  such 
parent-cells  very  large  bodies  are 
met  with,  measuring  up  to  0T128 
mm.,  of  tough  constitution  and 
transparent  appearance.  They  are 
partly  filled  with  distinct  daughter- 
cells,  but  principally  Avith  extreme- 
ly numerous  transparent  globules 
of  a  metamorphosed  albuminous 
substance. 

In  the  still  infantile  body  we  meet  with  the  same  structures  with  a 
tough  envelope  (the  thickened  parent  capsule),  which  may  attain  a 


Fit:  174. — Descendants  nf  the  cells  of  the  cliordii 
dorsalis  in  a  foetus  of  tive  months  old,  and  in  an 
infant.  1,  Cells  fidm  the  foetus  of  five  months; 
2,  single  cell  from  the  infant;  3,  another,  with 
daughter-cells;  4  and  5,  a  structure  which  has 
taken  its  rise  from  a  very  much  enlarged  parent- 
cell,  with  nucleated  cells  and  many  transparent 
globules  of  albuminous  nature. 
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diameter  of  0-0226  mm.  (4.5).  Other  smaller  bodies  of  this  kind  (3)  still 
bear  clearly  the  characters  of  large  parent-cells. 

These  gelatinous  collections  of  cells  exist  throughout  the  first  year 
after  birth,  and  then  appear  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  centrifugal  crowth  of 
the  fibrous  ring  encroaching  on  them.  °  ~ 

§  110. 

In  the  chemical  investigation  of  cartilage,  the  variations  corresponding 
to  the  difl'erent  forms  in  which  the  tissue  makes  its  appearance  should  be 
taken  into  account.  It  ought  to  be  ascertained  (a)  of  what  substances 
the  cartilage  cell,  with  its  several  parts,  consists  ;  {h),  what  matters  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  system  of  capsules  and  the  substance  cementing 
them  together ;  (c),  how  far  the  youngest  layers  immediately  surround^ 
ing  the  cells  differ  from  the  older  ones,  which  form  the  apparently 
structureless  matrix ;  {d),  how  far  the  composition  of  the  latter  changes 
according  as  it  remains  homogeneous  or  becomes  granular,  and  like- 
wise on  the  appearance  of  elastic  fibres  in  it.  In  chemical  examina- 
tion we  should  be  able  to  follow  up  (e)  the  changes  which  the  composi- 
tion of  cartilage  undergoes  in  the  physiological  metamorphoses  of  the 
tissue ;  and,  finally,  the  fluid  saturating  the  latter  should  come  within 
the  range  of  inquiry,  and  we  should  look  in  it  for  the  products  of 
the  transformations  going  on  in  the  tissue.  Unfortunately,  however, 
these  requirements  cannot  be  met  by  any  means  in  the  present  state  of 
science. 

If  cartilage  be  treated  microchemically,  we  immediately  recognise  the 
fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  tissues  Avhich  are  not  very  mutable.  In  cold 
wa^er  it  shows  but  little  sensibility,  with  the  exception  of  the  bodies  of 
the  cells,  which  rapidly  shrink  up  (§  104).  Acetic  acid  has  the  same 
action  upon  the  latter,  but,  like  other  weak  acids,  has  no  eff"ect  on  the 
whole.  Even  sulphuric  acid  and  strong  solutions  of  potash  are  resisted 
for  a  remarkably  long  time  by  the  cells  of  cartilage  {Bonders  and  Mulder). 
The  latter  may  be  obtained  in  an  isolated  condition  by  maceration  in 
hydrochloric  acid  ( Virchow).  With  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  the  cells 
assume  a  red  colour,  while  the  intermediate  substance  of  hyaline  cartil- 
age becomes  yellowish  red  (Schultze).  The  nuclei  also  appear  difficult  of 
solution  as  a  rule.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance. This  may  be  dissolved  by  long-continued  boiling  in  water,  after 
from  twelve  to  fortji-eight  hours,  and  yields  chondrin :  it  consists,  there- 
fore, of  what  is  known  as  chondrigen.  The  microscopic  examination  of 
the  dissolving  tissue  during  this  process  is  a  matter  of  some  interest. 
The  cells  resist  the  solvent  action  in  the  most  determined  manner,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  formed  of  chondrigen  or  any  of  the  other  glutinous 
compounds.  It  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary  that  they  are  subsequently 
dissolved.  Again,  the  laminae  of  the  capsules  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  cells  resist  the  action  of  boiling  water  longer  than  tha  rest  of  the 
ground-substance.  They  do  not,  therefore,  possess  the  same  composition, 
though  they  may  be  said  to  yield  chondrin. 

The  same  difference  also  is  manifest  in  the  granules  of  chondrigenous 
cartilage. 

The  granular  clouding  of  the  ground-substance  does  not  disappear  on 
treatment  with  acetic  acid  or  ether,  but  does  so  in  a  warm  solution  of 
potash,  and  on  heating  in  dilute,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
13 
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Tliese  granules  especially  are  coloured  red  ^vhen  heated  with  Millons 
reagent  (Rheiner).     The  fibres  of  hyaline  cartilaginous  tissue  yield 
chondrin  likewise,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  investigations  which  have 
•been  made  up  to  the  present.  . 

From  all  this  we  learn  that  hyaline  cartilage  is  a  tissue  yielding 
chondrigen  with  cells  of  a  different  constitution,  with  which  we  are  not 
more  nearly  acquainted. 

§111. 

Now,  concerning  elastic  or  reticular  cartilage,  we  may  obtain  from  it, 
that  is, 'from  the  residue  of  hyaline  matter  which  it  still  contains,  a  small 
quantity  of  chondrin,  but  only  after  long-continued  boiling.  The  elastic 
fibres,  which  must  take  their  rise  from  a  metamorphosis  of  the  chondrigen, 
manifest  here  the  same  characteristic  insolubility  as  elsewhere.  It  is  only 
after  digestion  in  potash  of  many  days'  duration  that  they  become  jelly- 
like and  break  down  into  granules,  which  are  dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  water.  Whether  the  cells  of  reticular  cartilage  are  more  soluble  than 
those  of  the  hyaline  species,  as  has  been  stated,  but  without  sufficient 
foundation,  requires  more  accurate  investigation. 

Passing  on  then  to  fibro-cartilage,  we  find  that  its  ground-substance 
gives  the  same  reactions  as  connective-tissue,  and  is  transformed  like- 
wise into  glutin  by  boiling.  The  latter  is  not,  however,  chondrin,  but 
the  ordinary  glutin  of  connective-tissue  (p.  22).  The  semi-lunar  cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint  are  said  to  be  most  difficult  of  solution. 

At  present  we  know  nothing  of  the  fluid  with  which  cartilaginous 
tissue  is  saturated.  But  the  so  variable  proportion  of  mineral  matters 
which  are  found  in  the  latter  seem  to  point  to  a  variation  also  in  its 
composition.  Leucin,  glycin,  and  cartilage-sugar  may  probably  be  \q- 
ganled  as  physiological  products  of  the  transformation  of  the  tissue  in 
question.    Comp.  §§31,  33,  and  22. 

The  percentage  of  water  in  this  tissue  is  reckoned  at  54-70  per  cent., 
and  the  fats,  which  are  entirely  absent  in  no  cartilaginous  structures 
from  the  very  earliest  periods,  are  found  to  vary  naturally  very  con- 
siderably. Their  proportion,  according  to  most  observers,  is  about  from 
2  to  5  per  cent.,  but  which  of  their  varieties  occurs  in  the  tissue  of  car- 
tilage has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

There  now  only  remain  for  consideration  the  mineral  constituents. 
The  proportions  of  these  are  very  differently  stated,  which  is,  most  pro- 
bably, dependent  on  the  imperfect  methods  of  calcining  which  have  been 
resorted  to.  Phosphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  have  been 
mentioned  as  occurring  here. 

We  may  set  down  a  few  results  here  which  have  been  obtained  in  one 
and  the  same  animal  as  examples  of  the  relative  proportions  of  mineral 
constituents,  Schlossberger  found  that  the  ashes  yielded  by  the  nasal 
cartilages  of  an  old  rabbit  amounted  to  3-51  per  cent.,  those  of  the  ear 
to  2-30  per  cent.,  while  those  of  the  ribs  rose  to  22-80  per  cent.  Hoppe 
again  obtained  from  the  costal  cartilage  of  a  suicide  aged  22,  2*20  per 
cent.,  and  from  that  of  the  knee-joint,  1-54  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  costal  cartilac^es  of 
the  human  being  teach  that  the  proportion  of  inorganic  constituents  is 
increased  in  one  and  the  same  cartilage  by  age.  The  following  analysis, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth,  have  been  all  made  by  Dihra  :~  ' 
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A  cliild  of  six  months, 
A  child  of  three  years, 
A  girl  of  nineteen  years, 
A  woman  of  twenty-five  years,  . 
A  man  of  twenty  years, 
A  man  of  forty  years, 

§112. 

The  cartilages  of  the  adult  body  may  he  regarded  as  the  residue  of 
a  tissue  very  widely  distributed  through  the  system  at  an  early  period 
of  intra-uterine  existence,  which  has  for  the  greater  part  given  way  to  the 
subsequent  formation  of  bone  (§  103).  In  many  structures,  therefore, 
this  tissue  manifests  a  remarkable  degree  of  transitoriness.  And  even 
those  cartilages  which  persist  in  the  body  up  to  its  maturity  show  a 
certain  inclination  to  undergo  anatomical  metamorphosis,  that  of  softening, 
of  fibrillation,  of  calcification,  and  even  of  ossification  ;  in  other  words,  to 
pass  through  subsequent  processes  which  in  the  so-called  temporary 
cartilages  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  epoch  (§  106). 

For  the  rest,  cartilaginous  tissue,  which  is,  as  a  riile,  non- vascular, 
possesses  but  a  small  amount  of  transformative  power  over  the  matters 
whicli  it  receives ;  and  such  as  it  is,  its  bearings  are  unfortunately  still 
very  obscure.  The  nutrition  of  the  tissue  occurs  in  two  ways.  Some 
cartilages  are  clothed  with  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  perichondrium,  whose 
vessels  supply  the  nutritive  materials.  For  all  this  it  is  a  strange  fact 
that,  in  the  interior  of  the  cartilage,  the  tissue  appears  most  highly  deve- 
loped— thus  at  the  point  most  remote  from  the  blood-vessels.  How  far, 
and  whether  indeed  the  tissue  can  further  grow  at  all  from  the  2Jeric?ion- 
drium,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Other  portions  of  the  tissue  in 
question,  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  joints,  possess  no  perichon- 
drium, and  depend  on  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  bone  for  their  nutriment. 

According  to  all  this,  we  have  in  cartilage  to  deal  with  an  aggregation 
of  simple  cells,  whose  intercellular  substance  is  its  only  essential  peculi- 
arity; on  which  also  the  physical  properties  of  tlie  tissue,  its  solidity, 
hardness,  and  pliancy,  depend.  It  is  owing  specially  to  this  latter  quality 
that  cartilage  is  of  such  importance  to  the  system ;  it  adapts  to*  form  sup- 
ports for  other  parts,  to  strengthen  the.  walls  of  membranous  canals,  &c., 
to  clothe  the  ends  of  bone,  forming  a  layer  peculiarly  suitable  for  articula- 
tions through  its  hardness,  smoothness,  and  small  liability  to  wear  and 
tear.  Finally,  it  presents  itself  as  a  very  strong  connecting  matter  for 
joining  bones  together. 

Although  non-vascular,  cartilages  may  undergo  the  same  changes  as 
other  vascular  portions  of  the  body,  under  conditions  of  inflammatory 
irritation.  Energetic  segmentation  of  its  cells  has  been  remarked,  as  well 
as  increase  in  size  of  the  capsule  and  deposit  of  fats  in  the  body  of  the 
cells.  The  intercellular  substance  may  also  split  up  into  fibres  and  fasci- 
culi, or  break  down  altogether.  Calcification  or  transformation  of  the 
whole  into  a  substance  more  or  less  like  connective-tissue  may  also  occur 
{Redfern,  Virclww).  These  changes  are,  in  many  cases,  brought  about  by 
but  a  repetition  of  the  process  described  in  §  106. 

The  substance  of  cartilage  is  not  regenerated,  however,  so  that  two 
fractured  portions  of  the  latter  can  only  be  united  again  by  a  connective- 
tissue  cicatrix.  But  an  accidental  new  formation  of  cartilage  is  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  start  from  cartilage  already 
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present  {ekchondrosis),  or  a  cartilaginous  tumour  may  spring  up  in  places 
where  cartilage  does  not  normally  appear,  as,  for  instance,  in  bone  or 
glandular  structures  {enchondroma).  In  the  latter,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  same  tumour,  we  meet  with  the  several  varieties  of  cartiLige  as 
regards  its  cells  and  interstitial  substance ;  i-slands  of  the  true  tissue  are 
sometimes  separated  from  one  another  by  fasciculi  of  connective-tissue. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  first  appearance  of  cartilage  in 
the  embryo,  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  subsequently.  On 
this  point  much  valuable  information  has  been  contributed  by  Schwann, 
KdlUker,  Bruch,  Heidenhain,  and  others. 

The  histological  development  of  cartilage  takes  place  at  a  very  early 
jjeriod  of  intra-uterine  life,  as  is  indicated  by  the  original  simplicity  of  the 
tissue,  and  its  similarity  to  the  first  cellular  rudiments  of  the  organs  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  system,  namely,  the  embryonic  cells.  The  first 
anatomical  rudiments  of  cartilage,  that  is,  of  the  temporary  tissue,  appear  at 
the  commencement  whitish  and  clouded,  without  difi'ering  in  texture  from 
the  neighbouring  structures.  Its  characteristic  features  begin,  however, 
to  be  developed  very  early. 

Originally  these  primitive  cartilage  cells  lie  closely  crowded  together, 
and  there  is  hardly  the  slightest  trace  of  intermediate  matter.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  makes  its  appearance  somewhat  more  distinctly. 

Thus,  in  the  embryos  of  sheep,  of  6-7  mm.  in  length,  Kolliker  found  car- 
tilage cells  measuring  0-0135-0-0226  mm.,  and  the  intercellular  substance 
still  very  scanty.  In  larger  embryos  even,  as  those  of  the  pig,  of  2 
inches  long  and  upwards,  the  ground-substance  is  still  much  less  in  quan- 
tity than  the  cells,  in  which  latter  the  production  of  daughter-cells  is  be- 
ginning. Fig.  175  represents  this  process.  In  other  foetuses  of  the  same 
animal,  measuring  31  inches  long,  the  intercellular  substance  amounts  to 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  Avhole  volume,  according  to  Schwann.  At 
the  same  time,  the  tissue  is  so  soft  that,  on  the  slightest  pressure,  the 
cells  separate  from  one  another,  and  float  about  in  the  surrounding  fluid. 
Later  on,  the  proportion  of  the  intercellular  substance  increases  more  and 
more,  while  the  cells  enlarge,  and  endogenous  multiplication  reaches 
in  many  cartilages  a  high  degree  of  activity.  But 
during  the  growth  of  a  cartilage,  the  number  also  of 
the  cells  it  contains  increases  by  segmentation  of  those 
previously  existing.  The  stronger  capsules,  present- 
ing difi'erent  optical  characters  from  the  surrounding 
medium,  are  only  found  at  a  later  period  of  develop- 
ment. Deposition  of  fats  also  (at  least  in  the  cartil- 
ages of  many  new-born  infants)  may  also  be  found 
''L?Jt,;;t'd?or\T".!  f  "^f  enci^ng  (comp.  fig.  165).  The  formation  of 
tebra  of  a  foetal  pig,  of  bands  and  appearance  of  chondrin  fibrillation  occurs 
2  inches  in  length.       ^t  a  much  later  period. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  discovery  made  by  Schwann,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Hoppe,  that  the  ground-substance  of  footal  cartilage 
does  not  consist  originally  of  a  matter  yielding  chondrin,  cr  indeed  of  any 
material  which  stiffens,  like  glutin,  on  cooling. 

All  the  statements  just  made  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  hyaline  carti- 
lage :  the  primary  form  of  reticular  and  of  fibro-cartilage,  however  is  also 
included.  The  latter  consist  originally  also  of  a  homogeneous  ground- 
substance,  m  which  the  metamorphosis  into  fibres  commences  sooner  or 
later,  and  continues  in  some  parts  even  after  birth. 
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FifT.  176 —Gelatinous  tissue  with  louiulish  cells 


6  and  7.  Gelatinous  and  Reticvilar  Connective-Substance. 
§  113. 

Under  the  name  of  gelatinous  or  mucoid  tissue  and  reticular  connec- 
tive-suhstance  combined,  we  shall  now  consider  a  second  series  of  tissues, 
liable  to  great  variation,  and  belonging  to  the  group  of  connective-sub- 
stances. This  classification,  however,  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  provi- 
sional value  :  it  remains  for  more  accurate  histogenic  investigation  to 
show,  at  some  future  time,  whether  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
different  tissues  placed  together  here  justifies  or  modifies  our  method  of 
arrangement. 

Gelatinous  and  reticular  connective-substance  appear  at  the  first  glance 
separated  by  a  wide  gap  from  car- 
tilage. Whilst  in  the  latter  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  tissue  made 
up  of  round  cells  held  together 
by  a  solid  glutinous  intermediate 
matter,  the  plan  of  the  tissues 
with  which  we  are  now  engaged 
is  completely  different.  They  are 
all  of  them  more  or  less  soft,  partly 
swollen  up  into  a  glutinous  condi-  °^ " 

tion,  or  in  other  rarer  cases  even  present  themselves  in  the  liquid  form. 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  their  cells  preserve  their  spherical  form :  they 
present  themselves,  as  a  rule,  in  most  character- 
istic figures,  radiated  and  stellate,  and  united  with 
each  other  by  means  of  simple  or  branched  pro- 
cesses, forming  networks  of  cells  (figs.  177  and 
178). 

The  system  of  meshes  so  formed  varies  as  to 
its  contents  very  considerably,  apart  from  the 
differences  in  the  size  of  its  meshes. 

In  a  certain  number  of  the  tissues  which 
may  be  reckoned  in  this  category,  the  net- 
work formed  by  these  elements  is  occupied  by  a 
structureless,  watery  jelly,  containing  mucin  or 
some  allied  substance,  when  we  term  it  a  gelatinous 
or  mucoid  tissue  (fig.  177). 

A  second  and  more  extensive  group  shows 
us  these  interstices,  instead  of  being  occupied 
by  a  mucoid  mass,  filled  rather  with  innumerable 
granular  cells,  which  correspond  exactly  with 
the  elements  of  lymph.  We  have  thus  pre- 
sented to  us  the  most  widely  distributed  species 
of  reticular  connective-substance  (fig.  178).  It 
has  been  named  "cytogenous  connective-sub- 
stance "  by  Kolliker,  and  by  His  "  adenoid  sub- 
stance." 

Another  series  of  connective  matters  belonging 
also  to  this  group  in  our  opinion,  encloses,  in  a  ^f^^li^^Sf^Zl!:^ 
usually  narrow-meshed  and  delicate  cellular  net-    organ  of  the  human  embryo, 
work,  another  kind  of  contents,  e.g.  chiefly,  ner- 
vous elements  (fig.  179),  or  also,  though  much  more  rarely,  masses  of 
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fat.  This  may  be  designated  for  the  present  as  sustmtacular  nervom 
matter,  and  is  a  species  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  investigated 

The  fibrous  character  of  most  of  the  tissues  enumerated  here  is  by  no 


Fig.  178. — Reticular  conncctive-sulDstance  with  lymph  corpuscles  from 
Peyer's  follicle  of  tlie  adult  rabbit,  a,  capillaries;  6,  reticular  frame- 
work; c,  lymph  cells  (most  of  the  latter  have  been  removed  by 
brushing). 

means  lost,  however;  for  we  frequently  see,  whether  in  the  course  of 
physiological  development  or  as  a  pathological  occurrence,  many  of  these 
tissues,  the  mucoid  as  well  as  the  reticular,  becoming 
transformed  into  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  in  that  the 
cellular  network  obtains  coatings  of  filaments  while 
the  gelatinous  intercellular  matters,  or  as  the  case 
may  be,  lymphoid  corpuscles,  decrease  and  finally  dis- 
appear. 

Then,  again,  we  recognise  that  other  substitu- 
tion already  mentioned  section  101,  in  different 
groups  of  animals.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  reti- 
cular connective-substance  in  one  organ  of  certain 
animals  is  replaced  by  ordinary  fibrillated  connective-tissue  in  other 
species,  and  so  on.  Finally,  it  seems  probable  that  any  of  the  other 
tissues  belonging  to  this  so  widely  distributed  connective-substance  group 
are  all  capable  more  or  less  of  reproducing  from  their  cellular  offspring 
either  mucoid  or  reticular  tissue. 

§  114. 

We  have  just  seen  that  by  gelatinous  or  mucoid  tissue  is  understocd  a 
cellular  structure,  characterised  by  possessing  a  very  soft  and  watery 
intercellular  substance,  containing  either  mucin  or  some  matter  very 


Fig.  179. — Sustentacular 
tissue  from  the  poste- 
rior column  of  the 
human  spinal  cord. 
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similar  to  it,  and  wliicli  is  thus  distinguished  from  glutin-yieldinw  car- 
tilage and  regular  connective-tissue.  The  amount  of  this  inter°titiai 
substance  is  usually  considerable,  so  that  all  the  physical  properties  of 
the  tissue  are  determined  by  it.  In  this  respect  cartilage  and  gelatinous 
tissue  resemble  each  other,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  differ 
widely  as  regards  consistence. 

The  cells  in  a  soft  interstitial  substance  of  this  kind  are  originally 
of  spheroidal  figure,  and  when  imbedded  in  a  completely  homogeneous 
mass  may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  form  of  gelatinous  tissue — one 
Avhich  is,  however,  but  extremely  rarely  permanent,  and  which  is 
destined  to  undergo,  as  a  rule,  further  transformation.  The  cells,  in 
such  cases,  are  metamorphosed  into  fusiform  and  stellate  structures, 
displaying  a  strong  inclination  to  unite  with  one  another,  and  in  the 
intercellular  substance  there  commences  to  make  its  appearance  a  streaki- 
ness  and  fibrillation. 

In  general,  mucoid  tissue  may  be  said  to  be  a  species  of  connective- 
substance  standing  low  in  the  group,  and  as  such  it  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  temporary  embryonic  structures  under  normal  conditions, 
which  do  not  attain  in  this  form  ai  state  of  maturity.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  do  with  foetal  tissues.  The  cells  further,  while  still  in  their  simplest 
form,  may  be  so  compressed  by  the  superabundant  interstitial  matter 
that  they  cease  to  exist,  the  latter  only  remaining  over.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  usual  to  meet  with  an  ascending  metamorphosis  in  other  of 
these  textures,  by  which  they  are  developed  into  ordinary  soft  connec- 
tive-tissue. The  points  of  distinction,  consequently,  between  the  two 
cannot  be  very  definitely  laid  down. 

The  parts  of  the  human  body  which  are  looked  upon  at  the  present 
day  as  belonging  to  this  group  of  tissues  are  the  following  : — the  vit- 
reous humour  of  the  eye  ;  the  gelatin  of  Wharton  of  an  early  period  of 
life ;  certain  substances  tilling  up  the  interior  of  the  rudimentary  ear ; 
the  enamel  organ  of  the  rudimentary  teeth ;  and  the  soft,  formless  con- 
nective-tissue of  intra-uterine  life,  Avhich  has  not  yet  developed  collagen. 
But  in  animals  gelatinous  tissue  is  more  permanent.  Thus  the  sinvs 
rhomhoidalis  in  the  spinal  cord  of  birds  is  formed  of  it,  and  the  form- 
less connective-matter  of  fishes.  It  appears  also  widely  distributed  among 
the  lower  animals.  The  bodies  of  the  acalephte  are  chiefly  made  up  of  it 
(VircJiOW  and  Schultze). 

Whilst  in  the  mature  body  no  gelatinous  tissue  is  to  be  found,  with 
the  exception  of  that  small  quantity  known  as  the  vitreous  humour,  it 
may  be  produced  anew  under  abnormal  conditions  by  development  from 
another  member  of  the  group  of  connective-tissues,  as,  for  instance,  from 
fatty  tissue  in  cases  of  emaciation.  Tumours  formed  of  mucoid  tissue 
are  known  as  myxomas  (  Virclunn). 

§115. 

The  simplest  form  of  tliis  gelatinous  tissue  to  be  found  is  in  the  corpus 
vitreum  of  the  eyes  of  embryos  and  veiy  young  individuals. 

The  surface  of  the  latter  is  originally  covered  with  a  vascular  net- 
work, which  is  obliterated,  however,  very  early.  If  we  examine  the 
structure  in  a  foetus  at  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  (fig.  180), 
we  find  it  to  consist  of  an  abundant  and  completely  colourless,  homo- 
geneous, and  somewhat  viscid  ground-substance,  which  becomes  stringy 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.     In  this  are  imbedded,  at  tolerably 
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ret^ular  intervals,  a  rather  scanty  proportion  of  cells,  either  quite  spherical 
or°spheroidal,  which  may  take  on  other  distorted  forms,  however,  owing 
to  their  soft  consistence  and  the  semi-fluid  nature  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  They  resemble  enlarged  colourless  lymphoid  cells,  &c.,  and 
are  granular,  either  coarsely  or  finely  so,  but  usually  to  no  great  extent, 
so  that  they  are  not  very  opaque.  Their  membrane  opposes  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  nucleus  appears 
more  or  less  granular,  showing  in  its  interior  a  nucleolus.  We  also  meet 
with  round,  oval,  reniform,  and  double  nuclei,  which  have  always  their 
special  nucleoli,  indicating  probably  a  multiplication  of  cells  here. 

The  size  of  these  cells  is  0-0104,  0-0156-0-0182  mm.,  while  the  simple 

nuclei  have  an  average  diameter  of 


ture  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  infant,  while,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  the  cells  undergo  decay  in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  so  that 
in  adults  the  corims  vitreum  is  composed  of  the  intercellular  substance 
alone ;  a  view  which  is  opposed  by  0.  Weber.  According  to  this 
observer,  namely,  the  cells  of  the  mucoid  substance  remain  in  all  cases, 
though  more  scanty  towards  the  centre  than  at  the  i)eriphery. 

Examined  chemically  by  Berzelms,  Lohmetjer,  and  Virchow,  the  corpus 
vitreum  was  found  to  contain  more  than  9 8 "5  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
among  the  solid  constituents  an  abundance  of  inorganic  matter,  chiefly 
made  up  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Among  the  organic  matters  Ave  find 
traces  of  albumen.  According  to  Virchoiv  a  substance  allied  to  mucus  is 
also  to  be  found  here,  to  which  the  semi-fluid  gelatinous  nature  of  the 
structure  is  due.  The  vitreous  humour  is  now  regarded  as  composed  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  mucin  gelatinised  in  a  large  amount  of  saline  fluid. 
The  following  analysis  by  Lohmeyer  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
more  clearly  the  composition  of  the  substance  in  question. 

1000  parts  of  vitreous  humour  contain  : — 


Fusiform  and  stellate  cells  are 
not  entirely  absent  in  the  true 
corpus  vitreum,  but  are  found 
principally  in  the  memhrana  hrja- 
loidea  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  vessels  of  that  part, 
as  Kdlliker  observes. 


0-0052  mm. 


Fig.  180. — Structure  of  vitreous  humour  in  a  four 
months'  fcetus. 


The  same  is  found  to  be  the  struc- 


Water,   986-400 

Membranes,    .       .       ,       ,        .        .        .  0-210 

Albuminate  of  sodium  (and  mucin  ?)        .        .  1-.360 

Fats,   0-016 

Extractives,    .......  3-208 

Chloride  of  sodium,        .....  7-757 

Chloride  of  potassium,     .....  0-605 

Sulphate  of  potassium,    .       .        .       .       .  0-148 

Phosphate  of  calcium,      .        .       .       .        ^  0101 

Phosphate  of  magnesium,        ....  0-032 

Phosphate  of  iron,  ......  0-026 

Lime  earths,   .       .       .        .       .        ,       ^  0  1 33 


but  not  by  Lohmeyer. 


Mucin  was  not  looked  for,  but  urea  was  found  by  Millon  and  Wohler, 
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The  vitreous  humour  is  the  most  posterior  of  the  refracting  media  of 
the  eye.  Its  refractive  index  is  (taking  water  to  be  1-3358)  1-3506  in 
the  hiaman  being  (Krause).    If  destroyed  it  is  not  regenerated. 

Remakks. — Besides  the  German  literature,  comp.  Bowman,  Lectures  cn  the  Farts, 
dec,  of  the  Eye,  London,  1849,  p.  100. 

§  116. 

Again  we  find  gelatinous  tissue  presented  to  us  in  a  higher  state  of 
development  (setting  aside  the  tissues  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum),  in 
the  first  place  in  the  enamel  organ,  then  in  the  gelatin  of  Wharton,  and 
finally  in  the  formless  connective-substances  of  embryos. 

Here  we  find  universally,  in  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance,  fusi- 


/ 


Fip.  181.— Cells  from  the 
cnami'l  organ  of  a  foetus 
four  months  old.  At  a.  small; 
at  6,  larger  and  more  highly 
developed  stellate  cells. 


Fig  182  —Tissue  of  the  gelatin  of  Wharton  !n  trans- 
verse section  ;  from  the  cord  of  an  embryo  of  four 
months,  a,  a  net-work  of  branching  cells ;  6  conden- 
sation of  the  ground-substance  forming  bands;  c,  un- 
changed, roundish,  formative  cell. 


form  and  stellate  cells,  known  since  the  ^-JY\^'^Z"Zn.2^^^ 
with  their  nrocesses  a  cellular  net-work,  and  he  at  first  somewhat  closely 
o^thiri-t  ^      a  while  separate  more  widely  one  f-m  another,  a  deposi 
of  the  condensed  intercellular  substance  fo/™^"g  '^Z^"/ ^^^ri'^r  net  woTk 
have  a  system  of  reticulated  bands  within  which  the  cellulai  net-woik 
stm  exi;L     The  meshes  enclose  a  soft  and  gelatinous  mass  in  which 
mav  be  distinguished  isolated  unchanged  formative  cells. 
"  the  stsKe,  however,  of  which  the  e-loping  bands  ar^^^^^^^^^^ 

commences  early  to  present  the  ^PP^^^^J^^  ^V^X^wE^^^^^ 

streaked.    This  gradually  becomes  more  evident  ^''^]'}' 

fibrous  condition?  on  which  the  mass  is  transformed  into  oidinaiy  connec- 
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tive-tissue  fibrillse.  Elastic  fibres  make  their  appearance  also  by  the  trans- 
formation of  the  same  substance  (see  below,  with  connective-tissue).  The 
cells  again  frequently  take  on  a  more  elongated,  narrowed  form.  If  the 
"whole  series  of  transformations  passes  over  them  to  its  conclusion,  which 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  what  is  known  as  formless  connective- 
tissue  is  formed. 

After  this  general  description,  let  us  subject  the  enamel  organ  and 
umhilical  cord  to  nearer  examination.  The  first  of  these  covers  the  germ 
of  the  rudimentary  tooth  during  intra-uterine  life  and  the  earliest  years 
of  infancy. 

Its  tissue  (fig.  181)  consists  of  delicate  stellate  cells  with  distinct  nuclei. 
The  latter  are  vesicular  in  the  embryo  of  four  months,  measuring  0'0066- 
0*0090  mm.,  whilst  the  cell  with  its  processes  shows  an  extent  of  0-0260- 
0'0385  mm.  The  number  of  these  latter  is  at  times  only  four  (a),  but 
often  far  greater  {a,  h).  There  occur  also  cells  with  double  nuclei,  and  at 
times  a  species  of  segmentation  is  observed  {b,  below). 

The  interstices  between  the  cells  so  united  to  one  another  attain  a 

breadth  amounting  to 
0-0204-0-0320  mm.  and 
upwards,  and  are  filled 
with  a  homogeneous  gela- 
tinous mass,  which  gives, 
to  the  whole  enamel  organ 
the  same  consistence  vary- 
ing in  density  according 
to  its  amount. 

That  we  have  here  to  do 
with  a  transient  tissue  re- 
quires no  I'arther  comment 
after  what  has  been  just 
stated.  It  ceases  to  exist 
when  the  enamel  of  the 
tooth  attains  maturity. 

In  the  mucoid  substance 
again  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the 
umhilical  cord  (fig.  182), 
namely,  the  gelatin  of 
Wliarton,  cells  exactly 
similar  to  those  encoun- 
tered in  the  enamel-organ 
are  to  be  found. 

But  this  cellular  net- 
work (fig.  182,  a)  becomes 
enveloped  at  a  very  early 

ca^ely  s^a^ed  h.ermediate  substance  (.),  and  iSc^uJ^  J^^tm  llf 
me.hes  still  remaining  we  meet  with  the  same  structureless  mucoid  ielly 
Here  may  be  found  also  spherical  cells  (c)  as  they  appear  in  the  san  ; 
stage  0   development  of  structureless  connective-substance      T  ey  a 
contractile,  and  migrate  {Koester).     The  bands  of  condensed  ^^ound 
matter  enveloping  the  cellular  net-work  ^ficr  i      n  ;\""''^"^*:*^  ground- 
t-ansfnrniPrl  infn  tiKvJii,^    f     n«i  ^\  orjc  (hg.  ibd,  a,  b)  are  subsequent  y 
t^anstormed  into  fibrilhT.  of  connective-tissue,  and  between  these  there 


1  ig.  183.— 1  issue  ..f  the  umbilical  cor.l  a  sliort  time  before  birth 
,  ,  -'developed  cor.nective-tis.suc  fibrillation,  a  h 
bands  of  the  latter  witli  their  corpuscles  in  the  axis-  c  'd  e 
isolated  cells.  "i  >-i  e, 
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appear  elastic  fibres  (at  least  in  animals).  The  network  also  shows 
increase  of  the  distance  between  individual  cells,  a  development  of  long 
liliforra  processes,  and  the  bodies  of  the  former,  in  which,  however,  a 
nucleus  is  still  apparent,  become  smaller  as  the  processes  are  extended 
(c,  d,  e). 

For  the  rest  this  cellular  network  displays  at  a  later  period  much 
variety  ( Weismcmn).  In  its  power  of  resistance  towards  reagents  it  re- 
minds us  of  elastic  matter,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rapidly  acted  on 
by  alkalies  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter. 

We  have  before  us  here,  then,  a  connective-tissue  transformation  which 
is  far  advanced  when  at  birth  the  death  of  the  tissue  takes  place. 

The  soft,  structureless  connective-tissue  of  early  life  has  just  the  same 
nature.  In  its  meshes  likewise,  as  Schwann  has  shown,  the  same  rounded 
cells  ai'e  to  be  found,  which  possibly  become  fat-cells  eventually.  The 
banded  portions  of  both  these  tissues  yield  originally  no  glutin  on  being 
boiled. 

Remakks.^ — The  origin  of  the  enamel  organ  appears  indeed  to  be  peculiar,  in  that 
it  takes  place  from  ejtithelium  (comp.  chapter  on  the  teeth).  Of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  we  are  assured  by  Kolliker,  after  due  examination  of  the  development  of 
the  teeth.  Further  investigation  of  the  matter  is  desirable,  however,  considering 
the  great  histological  interest  which  attaches  to  the  subject,  and  the  difficulty  of  such 
embryological  research. 

§117. 

Having  now  concluded  the  consideration  of  gelatinous  tissue,  we  turn 
to  another  member  of  the  so  very  varied  group  of  connective-substances, 
namely,  to  tlie  reticular — the  adenoid  of  His,  or  ojtogenic  of  Kolliker. 

Here  Ave  encounter  similar  networks  of  radiated  connective-tissue  cells 
(subject,  however,  in  individual  cases  to  much  variation),  which  are  meta- 
morphosed into  fibres  or  fasciculi  of  more  or  less  extensive  course,  and 
may  receive  also  coatings  of  a  streaky  or  fibrillated  intermediate  substance. 
The  spaces,  however,  incompletely  enclosed  by  them,  are  not  filled  with 
mucoid  jelly,  but  by  structural  elements,  by  innumerable  lymphoid  cells, 
such  as  are  found  in  lymjih,  chyle,  &c. 

A  considerable  number  of  organs  possess  a  tissue  of  this  kind.  For 
instance,  the  framework  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  composed  of  it,  as  well 
as  that  of  those  lymphoid  organs  so  nearly  related  to  the  latter,  namely, 
the  tonsils,  thymus  gland,  and  follicles  which  are  met  with,  isolated  or  in 
groups,  imbedded  in  the  intestinal  tube  and  conjunctiva.  The  Malpigkian 
corpuscles  also  of  the  spleen  consist  of  reticular  connective-substance. 
The  latter  again,  although  presenting  many  varieties,  forms,  among  the 
higher  animals,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small,  and  partly  of  the 
large  intestine;  and,  finally,  it  is  met  with,  strongly  modified,  in  the 
pulp  of  the  spleen. 

Here  also  wc  encounter  again  certain  peculiarities,  already  frequently 
mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  Ave  see  in  such  organs  the  peripheral  por- 
tions undergoing  further  changes  in  their  reticular  connective-substance, 
through  which  the  latter  may  eventually  become  converted  into  ordinary 
fibrous  tissue.  Further  (and  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  intestines 
of  the  lower  animals),  the  reticular  substance  may  be  replaced  by  the  latter. 
Finally,  it  may  spring  from  ordinary  connective-tissue  under  pathological 
conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  or  become  transform.ed  into  the  latter. 

As  elements  Ave  meet  with  stellate  cells  (fig.  184),  whoso  nuclei  Lave 
smooth    borders   and    a   nucleolus,    and    measure,    on    an  average, 
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Fig.  184.— A  cell 
from  the  reti- 
cular connec- 
tive -  substance 
of  a  lympliatic 
gland,  strongly 
ramified. 


0-0059--0-0075  mm.  They  may,  however,  be  met  with  more  or  less 
crranular  They  are  enclosed  in  a  thin  layer  of  a  clear  sub- 
stance, forming  the  body  of  the  cell,  which  is  spread  out 
peripherally  into  a  varying  number  of  pale  radiating  pro- 
cesses. These  are  primarily  about  0-0023  mm.  in  diameter, 
becoming,  after  a  short  course,  three  or  four  times  as  fine. 
A  secondary  formation  of  branches  is  observed  on  these 
processes  rather  frequently,  which  pass  off  usually  more  or 
less  at  right  angles.  Further,  there  are  generally  formed, 
by  the  union  of  such  processes  of  adjacent  cells,  small 
knots,  in  which  naturally  no  nuclei  are  to  be  seen.  The 
meshes  thus  formed  are  usually  of  roundish  or  delicate 
polyhedral  figure  (fig.  185),  with  a  breadth  of  0-0114- 
0  0226  mm.  The  latter  may,  however,  be  much  less,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  considerable;  and  meshes  are  found  in  certain 
parts  of  far  greater  length  and  extent  still. 

The  whole  of  this  delicate  network,  in 
the  fresh  state,  is  very  soft  and  fragile,  and 
only  to  be  rendered  perfectly  visible  on  that 
account  by  hardening  treatment  of  the  tis- 
sue and  removal  of  the  lymph-corpuscles. 
The  connective-tissue  cells  withstand  boil- 
ing, but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  acted 
on  by  alkaUes  and  acetic  acid. 

The  genesis  of  this  network  of  cells,  and 
of  the  lymph  corpuscles  enclosed  in  it,  still 
requires  further  investigation. 

§  118- 

The  description  of  the  cellular  network  of 
reticular  connective-substance  just  given,  ap- 
plies to  its  usual  appearance  in  the  system 
at  an  early  age.  But  we  frequently  encounter 
in  more  mature  bodies  a  certain  change  in 
the  tissue — a  shrivelling-up  of  the  body  of 
the  cell  and  nucleus — so  that  these  chief 
central  knots  are  only  evident  as  slight 
swellings  at  the  corresponding  points  in  the  network.  The  appearance  of 
such  portions  has  given  origin  to  the  mistake  of  confounding  this  cellular 
network  with  which  we  are  engaged  with  an  interlacement  of  elastic  fibres. 
Fig.  186  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  structure  of  such  a  portion  of  tissue. 
In  it  we  may  recognise  also  the  characteristic  relations  of  the  reticular 
connective-substance  to  the  blood-vessels.  Such  a  network,  namely,  is 
always  traversed  by  blood-vessels,  in  contradistinction  to  gelatinous  tissue, 
which  is  either  very  poor  in  the  latter  or  entirely  non-vascular.  Kound 
these  vessels  there  is  woven  a  secondary  investing  tunic,  a  microscopic 
adventitla  (a),  formed  by  the  union  of  neighbouring  cells  with  their  pro- 
cesses and  membranous  expansion  of  the  latter. 

This  shrinking  together  of  nucleus  and  cell-body  may,  moreover,  give 
place,  under  conditions  of  irritation,  to  a  speedy  increase  in  size  again, 
when  we  fiud,  after  a  short  period,  the  former  plump  appearance  of  both 
restored. 

In  other  modifications  of  the  cellular  network  a  strong  expansion 


Fig.  185. — From  a  lymphoid  follicle  of 
tne  vermiforai  ajipendix  of  the,  rab- 
bit. 1.  Reticular  tissue,  with  the 
system  of  meshes,  6,  and  remains  of 
the  lymph  cells,  a.  Most  of  the  latter 
have  been  removed  artificially. 
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of  the  ramifications  of  the  processes  may  he  ohserved,  hy  which  the  latter 
hecome,  not  unfrequently,  membraniform.  AVe  hkewise  obtain  views  of 
isolated,  more  or  less  fusiform  cells,  joining  to  form  fibres,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  elastic  were  they  not  acted  on  by  alkalies.  Finally,  Ave  some- 
times see — and  in  this  the  bearing  of  gelatinous  tissue  is  repeated — the 
cellular  network  enveloped  in  thin  layers  of  an  intermediate  substance, 
sometimes  more  or  less  streaky,  and  sometimes  fibrillated,  which  may  be 
continuous  Avith  ordinary  connective-tissue.  The  matter  so  deposited  is, 
Avithout  doubt,  a  product  of  the  cells  themselves,  and  may  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  possibly  as  that  laid  down  in  cartilage  (§  104). 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  supplies  a  very  good 


Fig.  186. — Reticular  connective-substance  with  lymph-cells,  from  aPeyer's 
patch  of  the  full-grown  rabbit,  a,  ciipillaries ;  b,  reticular  sustentacular 
tissue ;  c.  lymph-cells.   Most  of  the  latter  removed  by  brushing. 


example  of  the  changeable  character  of  reticular  connective-substance, 
as  Avell  as  its  gradual  transition  into  ordinary  fibrous  tissue.  If  we 
examine  the  tissue,  for  instance,  in  the  sheep,  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  lymphoid  follicle  (fig.  187,  1),  it  still  presents  its  customary 
reticulated  appearance  (&),  but  even  at  a  short  distance  the  banded  network 
may  be  met  Avith  very  much  thickened  and  irregular  (2). 

Very  usually,  however,  Ave  find,  especially  aipund  glandular  cavities,  a 
more  homogeneous  and  nucleated  connective-substance  (3,  d),  which  may 
nevertheless  assume  the  old  reticular  nature  at  points  (3,  h). 

In  the  large  intestine  Ave  find  an  inter;nediate  form  betAveen  reticular 
connective-substance  and  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  Avith  a  usually  small 
proportion  of  lymphoid  cells. 

We  have  noAv  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate species  of  this  tissue,  that  of  the  so-called  pulp  of  the  spleen,  which 
takes  its  rise  continuously  from  the  ordinary  net-like  sustentacular  matter 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  this  organ. 
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Ill  hardened  preparations  it  consists  of  a  fine  network  of  pale,  delicately- 
contoured,  and  very  slight  fibrilhxj,  which  may  be,  howe^'^r,  partially  ex- 
panded into  membranous  processes  at  points.  Here  and  tliere  we  meet 
with  pale  oval  nuclei  in  these.  The  meshes  of  this  framework,  measuriiig 
0-0226-0-0068  mm.,  are  occupied,  in  the  first  place,  by  lymphoid  ceUs, 
but  also  by  coloured  blood-corpuscles. 


FiR.  IS".— PiCticular  ootincctive-substance  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
slic'cp;  strongly  magnified.  1.  Taken  from  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  fol- 
licle, a,  transverse  section  of  a  follicle  of  Licbei-kii/in  ;  b,  network;  c,  lympli-ccUs. 
2.  Somewhat  more  remote.  «,  rounded;  6,  elongated,  nuclei.  3.  At  a  still  greater 
distance  from  the  follicle,  a,  tissue  of  indefinite  character;  b,  reticular;  c,  nuclei; 
rf,  lymph-corpuscles;  «,  vacant  space  W'licre  a  gland  had  been. 

Tn  pathological  processes  this  kind  of  reticular  substance,  also  contain- 
ing lymphoid  cells,  plays  no  unimportant  part. 

Apart  from  enlargement  of  the  organs  consisting  of  it,  as  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  tonsils,  Pcijer's  patches,  and  the  spleen,  we  also  recognise 
new  growths  of  the  tissue  in  question  in  other  parts,  at  the  expense  of 
the  framework  of  fibrous  tissue,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
stomach.  » 

§  119. 

We  turn  now  to  a  formation  about  Avhich  far  less  is  known  than  of 
ordinary  reticular  connective-tissue,  namely,  the  delicate  sustentacular  sub- 
stance of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  retina.  That  it  originates  from  the 
middle  germinal  plate,  the  source  of  the  other  members  of  this  series,  appears, 
besides,  doubtful,  so  that  its  position  among  the  connective-tissues  may  re- 
quire to  be  altered  in  consequence.  Although  long  ago  the  presence  of 
such  a  framework  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was  here 
and  there  allowed,  it  was  a  long  time,  nevertheless,  before  the  present  views 
regarding  it  were  generally  recognised.  Moreover,  we  are  met  by  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  any  very  sharp  line  between  the  tissue  in 
question  and  the  nervous  form-elements  of  grey  matter.  "We  cannot 
wonder,  then,  that  Bidder  and  his  pupils  suppose  this  substratum  of  con- 
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-  Connective- 
sustentacular 
matter  from  tlio  pos- 
terior pillars  of  tlie  liu- 
inan  spinal  cord,  sur- 
rounding sections  of 
the  nervc-tibres. 


nective-tissue  to  exist  in  large  quantity  in  the  nervous  centres,  while 
other  investigators  deny  almost  completely  the  presence  of  any  other  than 
nervous  form-elements  in  those  organs. 

Wherever  the  connective-tissue  framework  is  well  developed,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  pure,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ependyma" 
(so  named  by  Virchoiv)  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  matter  lining  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord,  it  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  or 
streaky  or  fibrillated  mass,  in  which  ordinary  radiated 
or  fusiform  cells  are  seen  to  be  imbedded. 

This  substance,  whose  connective-tissue  character 
cannot  conveniently  be  doubted,  is  continuous  then 
with  the  sustentacular  substance  of  the  white  and 
grey  mass, — a  far  more  difficult  subject  for  investiga- 
tion— namely,  with  the  so-called  "  nerve-cement  "  or 
"  neuroglia  "  of  Vircliow. 

If  we  examine  a  portion  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  which  has 
been  hardened  artificially,  we  see  how  the  fibres  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  bands  of  such  a  substance. 

This  may  be  either  homogeneous  or  streaky;  and  in  it  are  situated, 
at  intervals,  round  or  oval  nuclei,  smooth  in  contour,  and  measuring 
0 "009 3-0 "0075  mm.  We  learn  also,  from  side  views,  that  these  septa, 
seen  in  the  transverse  section,  are  continued  further  between  the  nervous 
cylinders  as  membraniform  prolongations,  so  that  in  this  way  a  regular 
system  of  tubular  compartments  is  formed.  The  elements  of  form  of 
which  tlie  latter  is  composed  appear  to  be  cells  with  radiating  processes, 
spreading  out  into  membraniform  prolongations  and  investing  masses. 

But  the  sustentacular  tissue  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  nervous  centres,  though  much 
more  abundant,  is  far  more  fragile  and  difficult 
to  elucidate.  In  fresh  preparations  it  is  found 
usually  as  a  rather  granular  complementary 
matter,  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the 
nervous  fibres  and  cells.  It  sometimes  con- 
tains but  a  few,  sometimes,  however,  very 
many,  nuclei  with  smooth  contour,  and  measur- 
ing 0  -0090-  0  0075  mm.  In  successfully-treated 
preparations  (fig.  189)  we  recognise,  with  the 
aid  of  extremely  powerful  lenses,  a  wondrously  fine  and  dense  network  of  the 
most  delicate  fibrillse,  which  take  their  rise  from  knots,  in  each  of  which 
one  of  these  nuclei  lies  imbedded,  not  unfrequently  enveloped  in  a  thin 
layer  of  protoplasma.  Here  again  we  may  have  before  u?  a  network  of 
stellate  cells  in  this  porous  spongy  tissue.  Eut  the  pre-cxistence  of  such 
a  network,  though  very  probable,  is  not  yet  capable  of  proof,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  tissue  before  us  being  an  artificial  fabric  must  be 
admitted. 

This  porous  supporting  substance,  with  its  cellular  equivalents,  is, 
moreover,  traversed  at  points  by  definite  fibres  of  connective-tissue. 

The  connective-matter  of  the  retina  appears  precisely  the  same,  the 
supporting  fibres  of  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  Muller's  fibrillse. 

In  that°extraordinary  fatty  organ,  the  so-called  tliymus  gland  of  hiber- 
nating animals,  which  occurs  in  many  of  the  Mammalia,  we  meet  with  a 
ciniilar  dense  network  of  the  finest  fibres  in  hardened  preparations. 


Fig.  ISO. — Spongy  tissue  from  the 
grey  substance  of  the  human 
cerebellum,  obtained  by  treat- 
ment wiih  very  dilute  chromic 
acid. 
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Fig.  190. — a.  Human  fat-cells  com- 
pletely filled  with  oil,  lying  in 
groups  together,  b,  free  drops; 
c,  empty  envelopes. 


The  sustentacular  connective-tissue  of  the  nervous  centres  is  reproduced 
in  a  number  of  pathological  growths.  These  have  been  named  "  glioma  " 
by  Virclwic. 

8.  Fatty  Tissue. 
§120. 

Fatty  tissue,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0-924  {W.  Krausc  and  L. 

Fischer),  consists  of  large  roundish  cells 
measuring  0  0340-0-1300  mm.,  and  nuclei  of 
0-0076-0-0090  mm.,  whose  thin  envelope  is 
usually  completely  occupied  by  one  single  oil 
globule.  These  fat-cells  usually  lie  heaped 
together  in  considerable  groups  {fig.  190),  and 
occur  in  parts  formed  of  connective-tissue  of 
loose  texture,  the  so-called  formless  species. 
They  generally  constitute  the  complementary 
substance  of  the  cavities  in  the  latter,  which 
diminishes  frequently  in  quantity  between  the 
individual  cells  of  such  a  group. 

The  thin  membrane  is  completely  obscured 
by  the  dark  outlines  of  the  fatty  contents,  so 
that  colls  of  this  tissue  display  niu^h  similarity 
to  free  drops  of  fat.  They  show  sharply 
defined  dai'k  edges  with  transmitted  light ;  but 
when  reflected,  their  silvery  border  appears  whitish  or  yellowish  white. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  crowding  to  which  they  are  subjected 
frequently  leads  to  a  flattening  of  adjacent  cells  at  the  points  of  contact, 
so  that  they  assume  a  polyhedral  form,  which  does  not  take  place  with 

free  drops  of  oil  (fig.  190,  h),  which  coa- 
lesce Avlien  pressed  one  against  the  other, 
like  those  drops  of  grease  seen  floating  on 
the  surface  of  soup. 

Careful  examination  directly  of  com- 
pletely filled  fat-cells  may  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  possess  a  membrane, 
but  does  not  enable  us  to  discover  it. 
For  this  certain  treatment  is  required. 
Thus,  by  increasing  pressure,  we  may  cause 
the^  very  tense  membrane  to  rupture,  on 
which  the  flaccid  empty  envelopes  of  large 
cells  are  seen  as  thin  structureless  saccules 
(fig.  190,  c).  We  may  likewise  extract 
the  contents  from  the  uninjured  envelope 
chemically,  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and 

,   „  ,  .       f^^^-    In  such  cells  artificial  colourhig  is 

necessary  before  the  nuclei  can  be  seen. 

But  tlie  fat-cells  may  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  fundamental  form 
just  described.  Their  contents  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oilv  and  sohd 
neutral  fats,  always,  however,  of  one  which  is  fluid  and  soft  at  the  ordinarv 
temperature  of  the  living  body.  In  warm-blooded  Vertebrates  the 
coohng  of  the  corpse  brings  about,  not  unfrequently,  in  such  as  are  rich 
in  solid  fats,  a  congelation  of  the  contents.  'J'he  fat-cells  lose  in  such  a 
case,  their  round  plump  figure  and  delicate  outline,  and  become  rouah 


Fig.  191. — Human  fat-cells  occnpied  by 
crystals,  a,  Single  needles;  6,  larger 
groups;  c,  cells  with  groups  of  the 
latter  in  the  interior;  </,  an  ordinary 
fat-cell  without  crystals. 
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angular,  and  knotty.  On  being  warmed,  they  assume,  however,  their 
former  smootli  appearance  once  more. 

Again,  we  meet  with  peculiar  appearances  in  those  cells  in  which  a  part 
of  the  solid  fat  of  the  contents  has  become  crystalline  (fig.  191,  c).  In 
such,  groups  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  either  single,  double,  or  in  greater 
number,  are  to  be  found.  These  were  declared  formerly,  quite  arbitrarily, 
by  microscopists,  to  be  composed  of  margarin  or  margaric  acid.  Such  cells 
have  long  been  known.  Eventually,  the  whole  contents  may  be  converted 
into  such  a  crystalline  mass  {Kdlliker). 

Such  cells  are  the  result  of  the  cooling  of  the  corpse,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  warm  living  body. 

Remarks. — 1.  Todd  and  Bowmann's  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  2.  Fat-cells 
mounted  in  glycerin  usually  show  these  crystallisations. 

§  121. 

These  normal  cells  just  described — i.e.^  those  surcharged  with  fat — have 
little  instructive  about  them.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  here 
also  the  oil  globule  is  enveloped  in 
a  thin  coating  of  protoplasm  with 
a  peripheral  nucleus.  This  will  be 
easily  understood  after  examination 
of  those  cells,  poor  or  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  fatty  contents,  the  serum 
cells  of  early  observers  (fig.  192, 
2,  h),  small  structures  found  in 
emaciated  subjects.  Here  we  find 
an  abundant,  probably  watery,  proto- 
plasm in  the  place  of  the  fat.  Let 
us  examine  such  cells  somewhat  more 
minutely. 

Instances  are  met  with,  in  the 
first  place,  in  which  a  considerable 
fat  globule  is  separated  from  th'i 
delicate  outline  of  the  envelope  by 
a  thin  interposed  layer  of  tiuid  (1, 
«,  h),  in  which  the  nucleus  (c,  d), 
situated  at  the  circumference,  may 
be  discovered.  The  latter  is  smooth 
in  outline,  and  at  times  vesicular. 
In  such  cases  we  not  unfrequently 
observe  a  darker  yellowish  tint  than 
usual  in  the  fatty  contents,  which  inten- 
sifies the  more  the  latter  decreases  in 
quantity;  so  that  adipose  tissue  which 
has  undergone  this  change  strikes 
even  the  unaided  eye  on  account 
of  its  yellowish-red  appearance.  When  such  fat-cells  are  crowded 
together,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  an  uncommonly  delicate  structure 
resembling  hyaline  cartilage  surcharged  with  fatty  globules. 

Owing  to  the  progressive  disappearance  of  fat  from  these  cells,  we 
not  unfrequently  find  an  oil  globule  decreasing  more  and  more  in 
size  (  f)-    In  others,  this  decreasing  globule  may  become  divided  into 
14 


Fig.  192. — Cells  incompletely  filled  with  fats. 
1.  From  the  subciilaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
a  lean  human  subject,  in  whicti  the  amount 
of  fatty  contents  is  on  the  dtcrease.  a,  with 
a  hirge,  6,  with  a  smaller  oil  globule;  c  and 
d,  the  nuclei  visible ;  e,  a  cell  with  separate 
globules;  /,  with  a  single  small  dr(ip ;  g. 
almost  free  of  fat ;  and  A,  without  fat  and 
with  a  globule  of  an  albuminous  substance 
in  the  interior.  2.  Cells  of  fatty  tissue 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney  of 
a  sheep  embryo,  measuring  10  inches. 
They  arc  becoming  tilled  more  and  mure 
with  fat ;  a  and  6,  isolated  Cells  without 
the  latter;  c,  a  collection  of  the  same;  rf-A, 
cells  with  increasing  deposit  of  fatty  con- 
tents. 
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several  drops  of  different  sizes,  and  frequently  very  diminutive  (e,  g). 
Finally,  we  meet  with  cells  from  which  {h)  all  the  fatty  glomerules 
of  the  contents  have  vanished,  and  in  which  the  whole  cavity  is  occupied 
by  a  homogeneous  liquid. 

With  the  decrease  of  the  fat  the  nuclei  become  more  apparent  as 
essential  constituents  of  the  cells.  If  the  envelope,  in  other  respects, 
preserve  its  original  thinness,  the  whole  structure  is  very  delicate  in 
contour  and  easy  to  examine.  Sometimes  the  disappearance  of  the  fat 
is  accompanied  by  another  process — namely,  segmentation  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  different  elements,  until  the  old  envelope  is  filled  with  several  nuclei 
and  cells  {F lemming).  The  same  is  seen  in  inflammation  of  adipose 
tissue. 

Remarks. — The  fact  that  the  nucleus  always  reappears  in  cells  which  thus  lose 
their  fats,  allows  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  in  the  completely-filled  cells  of 
ordinary  fatty  tissue  it  is  likewise  present.  Portions  of  this  tissue  prepared  with 
carmine,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  after  their  water  has  been  extracted,  reveal 
the  presence  of  a  nucleus  also. 

§122. 


As  we  have  already  seen,  fat-cells 


re  found  accompanying  formless, 
soft  connective-tissue,  whose  in- 
terstices and  cavities  they  oc- 
cupy. Here  they,  form  closely 
crowded  pellets  of  fatty  tissue, 
which  are  traversed  by  a  very 
complex  network  of  capillaries 
(fig.  193,  A),  in  each  mesh  of 
which  a  single  cell  is  situated 
{B).  The  energetic  interchange 
of  matter  which  takes  place  at 
times  among  these  cells  is  thus 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  great 
vascularity  of  the  structure. 

Fatty  tissue,  which  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  any  well- 
nourished  body,  is  found,  first 
of  all,  in  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive-tissue, constituting  here  the 
panniculus  adijoosus,  and  in 
numerous  other  smaller  and  ir- 
regular collections  chiefly  along 
the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Its  amount  varies,  however, 
according  to  the  region  of 
the  body.  Thus  large  collec- 
tions of  cells  are  to  be  found 

,      X-  .1    1     ^    n  .  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  the  foot,  of 

the  palm  of  the  hand,  of  the  buttocks,  of  the  female  mammary  gland, 
&c.,  while  the  eyelid  is  quite  destitute  of  fat.  Further,  we  meet  with 
an  abundance  of  adipose  tissue  around  the  synovial  capsules  of  joints 
veiy  frequently,  as  well  as  in  the  orbit,  where  it  is  never  absent,  even 
in  cases  of  the  greatest  emaciation.  Again,  in  the  medullary  canal  of 
compact  bones,  where  it  constitutes  the  yellow  marrow  of  the  part 
We  may  mention  also,  among  the  points  in  the  interior  of  thp  body 


pellet  of  fat. 


Fig.  193.—^.  Capillary  network  of  „  ^„ 
a,  the  arterial ;  6,  the  venous  branch.    B.  Three 
fat-cells  enclosed  in  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  net- 
work. 
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whose  connective-tissue  is  usually  occupied  by  rich  assemblages  of  fat- 
cells,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney,  the*  omentum,  and  the  surface  of 
the  heart. 

Again,  the  quantity  of  these  collections  of  fat-cells,  which,  as  a  mode- 
rately developed  panniculus  adiposus,  imparts  to  the  ])ody  its  usual 
plump,  smooth  appearance,  is  subject  to  great  variation.  It  is  usually 
larger  in  proportion  in  the  bodies  of  women  and  children  than  in  men, 
and  during  childhood  than  at  an  advanced  age.  We  know  also  how 
great  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  fats  are  in  well-fed  and  lean 
individuals.  A  body  in  good  condition  may  part  Avith  all  its  adipose 
tissue  in  consequence  of  continued  fasting,  wast- 
ing disease,  or  a  dropsical  infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue, and  regain  it  all  again  rapidly  wdth 
the  return  of  health.  The  fact  that  we  fre- 
quently find  in  very  lean  corpses  a  preservation 
of  the  cells,  although  their  contents  have  dis- 
appeared, seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
latter  are  more  or  less  permanent  structures,  in 
which,  on  subsequent  return  to  embonpoint,  the 
fluid  contents  can  be  expelled  by  the  deposit  of 
fat. 

In  exaggerated  degrees  of  obesity,  such  as  maj'- 
be  produced  in  domestic  animals  by  cramming,  we 
meet  with  fat-cells  in  situations  in  which  they 
do  not  otherwise  occur ;  for  instance,  in  the  soft 
connective-tissue  between  the  fibres  of  voluntary 
muscles  (fig.  194),  where  it  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  impair  the  functions  of  the  organ.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  muscular  parts  which  have 
not  been  used  for  a  long  time.  But  we  must 
discriminate  between  such  fatty  infiltration  of 

muscle  and  fatty  degeneration,  in  which  the  structure  is  destroyed  by  a 
deposit  of  the  substance  in  question  in  the  interior  of  the  fibre. 

By  fatty  tumours  or  lipomas  we  understand  new  formations  of  i;on- 
nective-tissue  loaded  with  oil  globules. 

Adipose  tissue  is  to  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  vertebrate  animals, 
but  in  very  varying  quantity  and  with  different  anatomical  distribution. 

Remarks.— Collections  of  adipose  tissue  on  the  exterior  of  synovial  capsules  force 
the  latter  inwards  at  times  in  folds,  producing  thus  the  glanduloi  mucilacjinosa;  of 
Havers. 

§  123. 

In  the  fat-cells  we  have  the  receptacles  for  the  physiological  deposit 
of  the  neutral  fats  of  the  body.  Their  repletion  with  the  latter  must 
be  looked  upon,  further,  as  the  normal  state  at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
while  poverty  in  this  respect  must  be  designated  as  an  abnormal  con- 
dition. Why  these  cells  above  all  others  possess  the  power  of  taking  up 
fat  is  a  question  w^e  are  still  unable  to  answer. 

We  have  already  considered  (pp.  26-28)  the  neutral  fats  of  the  human 
body,  and  referred  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  acquaintance  with 
them  at  present :  it  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  enter  again  on 
the  subject  at  this  place. 

As  we  have  seen  there,  the  fatty  substances  of  the  system  consist  of 


Fig.  194. — Muscle  with  fatty 
infiltration.  a,  three 
muscle  fibres;  b,  fat-cells 
in  the  interstitial  connec- 
tive-tissue. 
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tripalmitin  and  tristearin,  held  in  solution  by  another  oily  neutral  fat, 
triolein.  The  more  of  the  solid  fats  there  are  contained  in  the  latter, 
the  higher  stands  the  liquefying  point  of  the  compound,  and  the  easier 
does  it  congeal  after  death  into  a  hard  suety  mass.  In  keeping  Avith 
this  there  exist  also  differences  between  the  various  portions  of  the 
body.  The  consistence  of  the  fats  of  various  groups  of  animals  differs 
likewise.  In  this  respect  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  Carnivora  and  Pachy- 
derms corresponds  most  nearly  to  that  of  the  human  being,  whilst  that 
of  the  Euminants  and  Eodentia  appears  to  be  much  more  solid.  The 
fatty  tissue  of  Cetaceans  and  fishes  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  oily 
nature,  a  necessary  condition  on  account  of  their  living  in  water.  Com- 
bined with  its  fatty  contents  there  exists,  besides,  a  still  unknown  colour- 
ing matter  in  the  cell  occasioning  its  yellowish  tint.  It  is  retained  with 
considerable  tenacity  by  the  residue  which  still  occupies  the  envelope  after 
the  greater  part  of  the  fat  has  left  the  latter,  and  communicates  to  it  a 
reddish  yellow  tinge,  as  already  remarked  (§  121). 

Now,  as  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  cells  which  contain  these 
fats,  the  following  is  all  that  is  at  present  known  on  the  subject.  After 
extraction  of  the  oily  contents  by  means  of  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  the 
empty  cell  remains  behind  in  a  flaccid  condition.  Its  membrane  is  not 
affected  by  acetic  acid,  but  treatment  with  the  latter  causes  the  exit  of 
globules  of  oil  from  it,  an  efl'ect  produced  likewise  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  also  by  an  elevation  of  temperature.  Further,  the 
envelope  offers  a  more  or  less  determined  resistance  to  the  action  of 
caustic  potash,  and  probably  consists  of  a  material  allied  to  elastin. 

The  physiological  significance  of  adipose  tissue  corresponds  partly  to 
that  of  the  animal  fats  in  general.  It  is  well  adapted,  through  the 
contents  of  its  cells  (fluid  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body),  for 
the  distribution  of  pressure  and  for  acting  as  padding.  Further,  it 
is  suitable  for  the  filling  up  of  certain  interstices  between  portions  of 
the  body  which  require  a  yielding  material  of  the  kind.  Again,  owing 
to  its  bad  conducting  powers,  it  must  restrain  the  giving  out  of  heat, 
and  consequent  cooling  of  the  body.  The  fatty  contents,  besides,  of 
these  cells,  like  other  fats,  undergo  decomposition  through  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen,  especially  when  they  leave  the  cavity  of  the  cell  and 
return  to  the  blood,  the  ultimate  rssults  of  which  process  (after  many 
intermediate  products  have  been  formed)  are  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  accompanied  by  the  evolution- of  heat. 

The  neutral  fats  of  the  tissue  we  are  considering  have  their  origin  in 
the  oily  constituents  or  matters  adapted  to  fatty  metamorphosis  of  our 
food.  This  seems  indicated  by  the  rapid  deposition  of  fats  Avhich  takes 
place  under  good  nourishment.  But  an  important  physiological  question 
here  arises.  The  fats  of  the  alimentary  matters  enter  the  radicals  of 
the  lacteals  in  a  neutral  form,  are  met  with  saponified  in  the  blood, 
and  again  as  a  neutral  combination  in  the  interior  of  the  cell.  What 
now  beconaes  of  the  glycerin  which  is  set  free  in  the  animal  juices  by  this 
saponification,  and  whence  comes  the  same  organic  body  on  subsequent 
resolution  of  this  soapy  compound  ?  In  regard  to  these  points  we  pos- 
sess at  present  but  few  facts  (§  18).  That  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell- 
bodies  plays  an  important  part  in  the  processes  cannot,  therefore,  be 
maintained  without  question.  J ust  as  little  is  known  also  about  'the 
series  of  changes  produced  in  the  elaboration  of  fats  from  albuminous 
substances  and  hydro  carbons. 
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§  124. 

The  development  of  fat-cells  in  the  embryo,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  at  an  early  age  is  partially  understood.  The  former  takes  place 
along  the  course  of  the  blood-  ^ 
vessels  (early  or  late  according 
to  the  locality)  {Flemming, 
Toldt),  possibly  by  the  meta- 
morphosis of  roundish  cells 
bearing  more  of  an  embryonic 
character  {Virchow,  Frey,  Rol- 
Idt),  or  from  connective-tissue 
cells  (Flcmming).  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  later 
in  life  a  formation  of  fat-cells 
does  take  place  frequently  in 
connective-tissue  by  metamor- 
phosis of  its  cells. 

Reserving  the  consideration 
of  its  development  in  the  hol- 
lows of  rudimentary  bone,  we 
will  here  discuss  the  formation 
of  fat-cells  in  formless  connec- 
tive-tissue. 

This  takes  place  possibly 
from  the  spheroidal  cells  whicl 
formless  connective-tissue  (fig. 
the  former,  groups  spring  up, 
period. 

According  to  Valentin's  statements,  which,  however,  neither  Gerlach  nor 
myself  have  been  able  to  verif}-,  there 
may  be  seen  isolated  adipose  cells, 
but  still  destitute  of  fat,  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot  and  palm  of  the  hand  of 
very  young  human  embryos — e.g.,  of 
fourteen  weeks  old. 

At  a  later  period  (fig.  196,  2),  the 
fatty  tissue  presents  very,  peculiar 
appearances.  Spheroidal  cells  (a,  b) 
of  considerable  size,  containing  vesi- 
cular nuclei,  and  finely  granular 
contents,  lie  crowded  together  in 
the  usual  characteristic  manner  (c), 
squeezed  into  polyhedra,  and  en- 
closed in  the  well-known  vascular 
network.  As  yet,  however,  they 
contain  no  oil  globules.  The  cells 
of  a  10-inch  sheep's  embryo  are 
about  half  as  large  as  those  in 
the  full-grown  animal,  while  the 
nuclei  are   on  an  average  0-0066 

mm.  Now  commences  (apparently)  the  very  interesting  and  gradual  pro 
cess  by  which  the  cell  is  filled  with  fatty  matters,  which  may  be  ob 


195.— Tir.sue  of  the  gelatin  of  Wharton,  serving  at 
the  same  time  to  explain  the  development  of  foi-m- 
less  connective -tissue,  a,  connective -tissue  cor- 
puscles; 6,  fasciculi  of  connective-tissue;  c,  spheri- 
cal formative  cells,  possibly  passing  into  fat-cells. 

occupy  the  interstices  of  rudimentary 
195,  c,  c).  By  the  segmentation  of 
which  fill  up  these  spaces  at  a  later 


Fig.  196. 
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served  in  a  number  of  cases  at  various  stages  in  its  progress.  It 
repeats  in  fact,  inversely,  the  appearances  presented  in  the  mature  body 
by  the  cells  whose  fatty  contents  are  diminishing  (§  122).  We  first 
see  isolated  globules  of  oil  appearing  (d),  which  become  more  nume- 


Fig.  197. — Adipose  tissue  from  a  yourif:  rabbit.  In  tlie  midflle  may  be  seen  connec- 
tive-tiFisue  cells;  to  tlie  right,  similar  structures  filled  with  fat.  Fat-cells  to  tlie 
left  {Fiemming). 

rous  (f/),  and  subsequently  run  into  one  another,  forming  larger  drops 
(e,  /,  h),  while  the  original  finely  granular  contents  of  the  cell  decrease 
more  and  more.  This  deposit  of  fat,  moreover,  commences  sometimes 
early,  sometimes  late,  in  the  different  classes  of  Mammals.  These 
appearances,  however,  are  explained  in  a  completely  different  manner 
by  Fiemming,  the  most  recent  observer  of  note. 
He  looks  upon  these  cells  also  as  elements  partly 
deprived  of  fat,  and  supposes  that  in  embryos  and 
young  animals  which  have  been  richly  fed  (fig.  197), 
fat-cells  are  always  formed  subsequently  from  the  cell- 
ular elements  of  connective-tissue.  The  final  decision 
upon  these  points  must  remain  for  future  investigation. 

The  fat-cells  of  an  early  period  of  life  are,  as  we 
have  known  since  RaspaiVs  day,  and  as  cur  ex- 
ample shows,  much  smaller  than  in  the  mature  body. 
According  to  Harting's  very  careful  measurements, 
^  those  of  the  orbit  in  the  infant  are  about  half,  those 

of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  about  a  third  as  lar^e  as  the 
same  in  the  adult.  Harting  concludes  from  this,  that 
with  the  increase  in  volume  of  an  organ  only  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  size  of  the  cells  takes  place. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  interesting  question  proposed 
by  him  could  be  accurately  answered,  namely,  whether 
the  fat-cells  of  a  lean  body  are  generally  smaller  than 
those  of  a  Avell-fed  and  plump  one. 

This  near  relationship  existing  between  the  cells 
of  fatty  and  connective  tissue  is  confirmed  by  further 
As  Virclww,  Wittich,  and  Forster  state,  atrophied  oi-gan.s 


Fig.  198.  — Connective- 
tissue  corpuscles 
fi'om  a  human  mus- 
cle infiltrated  with 
fat,  undergoing 
transformation  into 
fat-cell.s.  a,  almost 
unchanged ;  b.  cells 
filling  with  fat;  c, 
others  whose  pro- 
cesses are  diminish- 
ing in  size;  rf,  fully 
developed  adipose 
tissue  cells. 


observation. 
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are  often  enveloped  in  and  traversed  by  tracts  of  fatty  tissue.  "We 
liave  already  alluded  to  the  same  kind  of  transformation  between  tlie 
elements  of  muscle  (fig.  194).  Here  (fig.  198)  may  be  seen  all  the 
transitions  from  connective-tissue  corpuscles  to  fat-cells  in  the  loose 
connective-tissue  situated  in  fleshy  substance.  We  see  the  first  of 
these  (a)  becoming  gradually  filled  with  small  and  large  globules  (h). 
which  commence  to  fuse  with  one  another.  Owing  to  this,  cells  origi- 
nally fusiform  become  expanded  gradually  (c)  into  the  spherical  form 
of  the  fat-cell.  Here,  then,  we  have  fat-cells  springing  from  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  an  occurrence  which  has  also  been  observed  by  Fdrster 
in  the  formation  of  lipomas. 

The  question  also  as  to  whether  fat-cells  may  again  undergo  retrograde 
development  into  ordinary  fusiform  and  stellate  connective-tissue  cells, 
may  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative.  Thus  KuUilcer  observed,  after 
disappearance  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
the  so-called  serous  fat-cells  (§  121)  become  transformed  into  such  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles.  The  same  may  be  seen  under  similar  circum- 
stances around  the  hilus  of  the  kidney  and  under  the  pericardium,  where 
the  fatty  tissue  is  transformed  into  a  I'egular  mucoid  tissue  (VircJtoto). 


9.  Connective-Tissue. 

§  125. 

Under  the  name  of  connective-tissue  is  understood  a  substance  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  body,  consisting,  like  those  structures  already 
considered,  of  cells  or  their  rudiments  and  intercellular  matter.  The 
latter,  however,  is  here  glutin-yielding.  and  indeed  affords  almost  always 
collagen,  except  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  cornea,  where 
chondrin  is  obtained  from  it.  It  is  likewise  characterised  by  its  ten- 
dency to  break  up  into  fibres,  which  latter  process  has  already  taken 
place,  more  or  less,  in  every  well-developed  connective-tissue,  giving  rise  to 
connective-tissue  fihrillca  and  fasciculi  in  a  structureless  substance.  Again, 
there  appear  in  this  tissue  elastic  elements  besides,  which  have  originated 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  intercellular  matter.  They  enter  into  the 
formation  of  fibres,  networks  of  the  latter,  fenestrated  membranes,  ter- 
minal layers  around  fasciculi  of  connective-tissue  and  interspaces,  Avhich 
may  harbour  cells. 

Now,  although  it  is  thus  possible  to  characterise  in  a  few  words  the 
peculiarities  of  most  parts  of  the  body  consisting  of  connective-tissue, 
and  though,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  latter  may  be  looked  upon,  in 
many  cases,  as  only  a  higher  stage  of  development  of  that  substance, 
described  in  a  previous  section  as  gelatinous  tissue,  still  we  must  remember 
that  many  parts  formed  of  this  tissue  diff"er  more  or  less  from  this  plan 
which  we  have  just  given,  and  may  deviate  even  so  far  as  to  be  beyond 
being  recognised  as  belonging  to  it.  Connective-tissue  appears  indeed 
in  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  its  limits  are  rather  difficult  to  define,  and 
every  histologist  of  the  present  day  gives  the  name  connective-tissue  to 
things  which  are  frequently  very  remote  from  what  was  considered  such 
at  an  earlier  microscopic  epoch. 

If  we  now  inquire,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clue  through  the  difficulties  of 
the  coming  description,  what  these  modifications  are,  the  following  points 
may  be  noticed. 
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"We  have,  in  the  first  place,  one  species  of  this  tissue  which  is  charac 
terised  by  the  scanty  development  of  its  interstitial  matter,  Avhile  the 
greater  part  of  it  consists  of  abundant  fully-developed  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  either  in  the  form  of  simple  cells  or  of  cellular  networks. 
In  this  there  is  no  sign  of  fibrillation,  as  a  rule.  The  cells  may  retain 
their  ordinary  homogeneous  contents,  or  may  become  filled  with  granules 
of  melanin,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  stellate  pigment  cells.  As 
long  as  the  corpuscles  are  assembled  together  without  order,  the  homoge- 
neous intermediate  substance  shows  no  tendency  to  divide  in  any  definite 
direction ;  but  where,  in  other  parts  composed  of  this  tissue,  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  rows,  one  after  another,  the  intercellular  substance  undergoes 
a  change,  and  becomes  scissile  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  position 
of  the  cells  :  it  divides  into  bands  and  leaves. 

Both  arrangements  of  the  cells  now  lead  gradually  on  to  full}' -developed 
connective-tissue,  in  that  the  intercellular  matter  becomes  cleffc,  shreddy, 
and  finally  fibrillated.  At  the  same  time  (and  we  are  here  introduced  to 
a  new  variety  of  the  tissue),  the  cor})uscles  either  preserve  their  original 
cellular  character,  or  are  diminished  down  to  their  nucleus  merely.  No 
less  liable  to  variation  is  the  proportion  of  these  cells  and  their  residue  in 
the  difi"erent  structures  formed  of  connective-tissue.  Finally,  the  elastic 
elements,  whose  multifariousness  has  already  been  referred  to  above,  dis- 
play the  greatest  diversity  of  form,  and  in  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  they  occur. 

The  present  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  connective- 
tissue,  however,  leaves  much  still  to  be  desired.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  unaware  here  and  there  of  the  limits  of  the  tissue ;  and  then  again 
the  mode  of  development  of  parts  consisting  of  it  requires  a  more  thorough 
investigation  in  many  cases  than  it  has  yet  received.  Finally,  the  nature 
of  the  tissue  opposes  many  obstacles  to  investigation  ;  for  instance,  the  so- 
called  fibrillae  of  connective-tissue  obscure,  as  a  rule,  all  the  other  elements, 
so  that  the  latter  can  only  be  recognised  after  treatment  of  the  whole  with 
strong  chemical  reagents.  But  these  give  rise  to  great  changes,  especially 
in  the  cells,  and  the  distorted  structures  seen  by  their  aid  are  very  differ- 
ent things  from  the  normal  living  connective-tissue  cells.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  our  knowledge  is  still  very  insufficient. 

Remarks. — In  the  earlier  tlays  of  modern  histology,  connective-tissue  was  de- 
scribed, as  a  substance  composed  of  fine  transparent  fibres,  crossing  one  another  partly, 
and  in  part  collected  together  in  bundles,  but  having  no  farther  and  especial  cellular 
elementary  parts.    The  latter  were  first  noticed  much  later. 

§  126. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  elements  of  typical  connective- 
tissue,  and  shall,  in  the  first  place,  describe  that  part  of  it  which  has  been 
longest  known  and  is  most  characteristic — namely,  the  glutin-yielding 
fibre.  The  latter  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  very  delicate,  extensible, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  elastic  thread,  transparent,  and  having  a  thickness 
of  about  0-0007  mm.,  and  without  branches. 

These  primitive  fibrillce  of  connective-tissue  (fig.  199)  are  at  times 
grouped  in  very  varying  number,  in  strands  and  bundles  of  extremely  dis- 
similar strength,  but  may  be  separated  from  one  another  either  by  simple 
mechanical  dissection  or  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents  [Rollett), 
and  this  with  tolerable  ease  and  in  considerable  length.     The  elasti' 
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city  of  tlie  fitre  often  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  delicately  wavy  or  iiiidulatincr 
course  in  the  fasciculi  of  the  tissue,  which  gives  to  many  parts  the  appear^ 
ance,  recognisable  even  without  the  microscope,  of  being  made  up  of  bands, 
or  transversely  ribbed.  The  interlacement  of  the  bundles  is  besides 
liable  to  variation.  They  frequently  pass  through  the  same  plane  along- 
side of  one  another,  in  which  case  there  usually  appears  a  considerable 
amount  of  homogeneous  residual  interstitial  matter,  as  a  pale  thin  lamella 
through  which  the  several  fasciculi  ' 
are  connected  with  one  another. 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  bundles 
are  arranged  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, and  at  the  same  time  rather 
densely,  so  that  the  residue  of  un- 
changed intercellular  substance  is 
greatly  diminished,  as,  for  instance, 
in  a  tendon.  Finally,  the  bundles 
may  be  woven  together  more  con- 
fusedly, though  at  times  also  with 
a  certain  amount  of  regularity  and 
rectangular  arrangement,  but  so 
that  no  particular  direction  in  their 
course  appears  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant one — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  From 
this  we  see  that  parts  formed  of 
connective-tissue  may  differ  most 
essentially  in  appearance,  consist- 
ence, &c. 

Connective-tissue  bundles  possess,  according  to  the  number  of  fibrils 
contained  in  them,  a  greater  or  lesser  diameter.  And  as  these  may  again 
be  associated  to  form  thicker  cords,  they  can  be  distinguished  &s  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  fasciculi. 

An  important  question  now  arises,  namely,  whether  these  aggregations 
of  fibrilla?  are  naked  and  Avithout  any  envelope,  or  whether  the  whole 
strand  is  not  encased  in  a  homogeneous  sheath  of  condensed  substance. 
The  tirst  of  these  may  be  looked  \apon  in  general  as  the  most  probable 
state  of  the  two.  And  yet  we  may  distinguish  in  many  pla-ces  bundles 
which  arc  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  sometimes  thick,  and  sometimes  of 
great  delicacy.  These  occur  especially  where  the  connective-tissue  is 
loosely  arranged,  as,  for  instance,  in  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or,  more 
distinctly  still,  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  membranes  so  formed, 
moreover,  may  have  preserved  the  ordinary  glutin-yielding  nature,  or  have 
undergone  subsequently  a  metamorphosis  into  elastic  matter  (see  belowV 

Acetic  acid  has  come  greatly  into  use  as  an  important  reagent  in  the 
investigation  of  the  tissue  in  question.  The  fasciculi  of  connective-tissue, 
namely,  which,  owing  to  their  nature  as  collagenic  structures,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  remarkable  for  their  insolubility,  lose  very  rapidly  their 
fibrous  appearance  under  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  become  clear  and 
transparent,  swelling  up  at  the  same  time  very  considerably.  In  tissue 
rendered  clear  in  this  manner,  which  is  not  unfrcquently  marked  by  a 
transverse  striping  together  with  the  puffing  out  of  the  bundles,  the 
clastic  fibres  and  networks  nqw  make  their  appearance  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful way,  beside  which  we  are  also  able  to  recognise  the  changed  connective- 


Fi)?.  199. — Bundles  of  connective-tissue  lying  in  an 
abundant  interstitial  matter.  To  tlie  left  are  seen 
a  few  isolated  flbiillae. 
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tissue  corpuscles.  The  relative  proportions  also  of  elastic  parts  may  be 
estimated  by  the  aid  of  this  reagent,  and  without  the  microscope ;  for  a 
connective-tissue  which  has  a  great  abundance  of  the  former  as  compo- 
nents is  rendered  but  little  clearer  by  this  treatment. 

That  no  solution  of  the  fasciculi  takes  place  is  easy  of  demonstration  ; 
for  on  carefully  washing  out  a  small  portion  of  tissue  which  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  acid,  tlie  fibrillar  again  become  visible. 

Remauks. — 1.  From  the  fact  that  the  fibrillec  of  connective-tissue  are  so  extremely 
fine,  and  only  appear  associated  in  bundles,  it  is  not  strange  that  at  a  time  not  lon^ 
past  their  existence  as  natural  structures  should  have  been  completely  denied.  'J'his 
has  happened  with  liciehert,  in  his  otherwise  so  important  and  stimulating  work. 
According  to  his  view,  the  ground-mass  of  parts  composed  of  connective-tissue  con- 
sists of  homogeneous,  structureless  matter,  which  has  a  tendency  to  shrink  together, 
forming  folds,  which  convey  to  the  eye  the  iniyiression  of  fibrillre.  It  has  also  a 
tendency  to  split  up  in  the  same  direction.  Now,  although,  in  former  times,  the 
structure  of  connective-tissue  was  looked  upon  to  too  great  an  extent  as  uniform,  and 
the  residues  of  intercellular  substance  had  been  frequently  overlooked,  still  every  unpre- 
judiced inquirer  into  the  true  state  of  the  case  ma}'  satisfy  himself  of  the  iintenableness 
of  Reichcrt's  theory.  A  portion  of  living  tissue  even  shows  the  fibrillie,  and  examina- 
tion with  the  polarisation  apparatus  teaches  their  presence  also.  On  transverse  sections 
of  tendons,  for  instance,  we  may  also  remark  a  finely-punctated  appearance,  which  has 
been  regarded  by  many  observers  as  due  to  the  ends  of  divided  fibrillie.  2.  After 
that  Henle  had  shown  that  fibres  could  be  isolated  by  alternate  treatment  with  diff'er- 
ent  reagents,  producing  shrinking  or  swelling,  as,  for  instance,  with  dilute  and  con- 
centrated nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  Rollett  found  that  steeping  in  lime-water  (or, 
much  more  rapidly,  baryta)  dissolved  the  cementing  substance,  so  that  the  fibres  could 
be  spread  out.  According  to  this  observer,  connective-tissue  resolves  itself,  on  being 
treated  with  the  reagents  in  question,  either  immediately  into  fibrillfe  or  into  bundles, 
which  only  divide  into  tlie  latter  on  prolonged  maceration.  Based  on  these  facts, 
Rollett  proposes  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  fibrillation  in  connective-tissue.  For 
the  first  of  these,  tendon  afibrds  an  example.  In  the  same  category  he  reckons  also 
the  bundles  of  the  sclerotica  of  the  aponeuroses,  the  fibrous  ligaments  of  joints,  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  inter-articular  ligaments. 

Among  the  tissues  which  show  the  second  form  of  resolution  are  the  cutis,  con- 
junctiva, subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  submucosa  of  the  intestines,  and  timica  ad- 
ventitia  of  vessels.  In  our  opinion,  the  question  here  only  turns  upon  quantitative 
differences. 

§  127. 

By  means  of  the  reagents  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  we  are 
enabled  also  to  recognise  the  elastic  elements  imbedded  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissue, which  is  rendered  clear  by  the  former.  These  are  all  alike 
in  their  power  of  resisting  not  only  the  action  of  acids,  but  also  that  of 
potash  ley,  however  much  the  form  in  which  they  appear  may  vary. 
The  latter  is  the  most  important  agent  for  their  recognition. 

Elastic  fibres  are  of  the  commonest  occurrence.  They  are  met  with  at 
one  time  fine,  at  another  of  no  inconsiderable  thickness;  sometimes  simple, 
sometimes  branched. 

The  most  delicate  elastic  fibres  {fig.  200,  a)  were  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  nucleus  fibres  (Gerher  and  Henle),  being  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  fusion  of  fusiform  elongated  nuclei.  They 
are  frequently  met  with  as  constituents  of  connective-tissue  in  many  parts 
of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  loose  texture  lying  under  the  skin. 
Their  diameter  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  connective-tissue  fibril,  bub 
their  dark  contour  and  far  more  tortuous  course,  their  irregularly-twisted 
cork-screw-like  or  hooked  appearance,  renders  their  recognition  easy! 
Their  peculiar  appearance  is  the  result  of  their  elasticity,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  cut,  combined  with  the  swellintr  up  of 
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the  connective-tissue  under  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid.    AVliether  these 
£nest  fibres  are  all  solid  or 
may  not  be  hollow  in  part, 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  state. 

By  the  occurrence  of 
branches  on  such  very  fine 
fibres,  and  their  ever-increas- 
ing ramification  (the  diameter 
of  the  tubes  reaching  at  times 
0-0014-0  0022mm.),an  elas- 
tic network  is  at  length 
formed  (b).  This  again  varies 
considerably  as  regards  the 
breadth  of  its  meshes.  It 
usually  maintains  with,  its 
principal  fi])res  tl»e  same 
direction  as  the  bundles  of 
the  connective-tissue. 

From  these  elastic  threads 
we  now  find  transitions  to 
even  broader  and  thicker 
forms  (c),  which  are  decidedly 
solid,  and  which,  contrasted 
with  the  so  extensible  fibrils 
of  lesser  magnitude,  display  often  a  considerable  degree  of  brittleness,  so 

/ 


Fig.  200. — Elastic  fibres  from  the  liuman  bciufr.  n,  \\n- 
l.ranchcd,  fine,  and  finest;  b,  a  network  of  fine  clastic 
fibrils;  c,  a  thicker  one  with  branches. 


Fig.  201. — From  the  middle 
coat  of  tlie  Ciu  olid  artery 
of  an  ox.  a,  a  mem- 
brane with  a  networlc  of 
the  finest  elastic  fibres; 
6,  a  similar  membrane 
lenestrated  at  intervals. 


FiR.  202. — From  the  middle  and  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  aorta.  1.  An 
clastic  membrane  (from  tlie  ox) 
fenestrated  to  a  great  extent  (u), 
and  with  thick  bands  between  the 
various  lioles,  6,  c.  2.  A  network 
of  broad  clastic  fibres  from  the 
wliale,  wliicli  are  partly  pierced 
witii  minute  foramina. 


that,  ill  many  instances,  we  can  only  obtain  by  dissection  short  fragments 
of  the  formations  in  question. 
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Thus  the  yellow  ligaments  of  the  vertebral  column  are  uncommonly 
rich  in  elastic  fibres  o^f  0-0056-0-00G5  mm.,  -which  are  usually  met  with 
bent  or  arched,  and  giving  off  a  tolerable  number  of  branches,  which  are 
also  hooked  or  like  tendrils,  and  frequently  attain  a  remarkable  degree  of 
fineness.  In  the  infant  such  fibres  have  still  but  a  small  diameter,  and 
it  is  not  before  a  certain  amount  of  maturity  of  the  mammal  body  has 
been  attained  that  the  formation  of  these  broader  fibres  takes  place. 
Smaller  individuals  only  show  the  finer  examples. 

The  amount  of  fibrillated  connective-tissue  found  amongst  these  is 
subject  to  great  variation.  Though  in  many  localities  tolerably  abundant, 
it  becomes  in  others  rather  scanty,  and  often  excessively  diminished  in 
amount.  It  was  in  such  cases  as  this  that  earlier  investigators  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  elastic  tissue. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  suitable  object  for  the  study  of  an  elastic 
tissue  of  this  kind  in  all  its  peculiarities,  than  the 
walls  of  the  larger  arteries,  especially  those  of  the 
larger  mammals. 

Here  we  meet  with  thin  elastic  membranes  (fig, 
201,  a),  in  which  is  seen  a  network  of  very  fine 
elastic  fibres  embedded  in  homogeneous  intermediate 
matter;  or  this  membranous  ground-substance  may 
be  pierced  with  holes  of  various  kinds  (fig.  201,  h), 
(the  fenestrated  tunic  of  Henle).  We  likewise 
encounter  very  simple  elastic  tunics  without  em- 
bedded fibres  (fig.  202,  1),  which  are  also  studded 
with  apertures  (a),  the  whole  of  the  substance 
presenting  the  appearance  of  bands  and  broad  irre- 
gular fibres  (&,  c).  Between  such  and  a  dense  in- 
terlacement of  broad  elastic  fibres  (fig.  202,  2),  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  Avith  certainty.  Those 
dense  networks  which  have  a  homogeneous  inter- 
stitial substance,  as  in  fig.  203,  afford  still  better 
objects^f. 

In  those  localities  where  the  elastic  fibres  are  very 
broad,  their  edges  may  be  here  and  there  jagged  like  a  saw.  Again  they 
are  frequently  pierced  with  very  minute  holes.  This  is  seen  very  gene- 
rally in  the  external  coat  of  the  aorta  of  the  whale,  where  the  fibres  may 
measure  0-0056  or  even  0'0075-0-0088  mm. 

§  128. 

Having  now  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  bearin^^s  of 
clastic  fibres  and  nets,  we  must  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  limitincr 


Fig.  203.— A  very  dense 
network  of  broad  elas- 
tic fibres  from  the  mid- 
dle ccat  of  the  Horta  of 
an  ox.  The  fibres  are 
connected  by  a  homo- 
geneous intermediate 
substance  of  a  mem- 
branous structure. 


Fig.  204.-A  oon„ectivc-ti.sue  bundle  f,on>  the  base  of  the  human  brain,  treated  with  acetic  .u:id 

layers  of  many  connective-tissue  bundles,  which  have  snnm,.  f 
metainorphosis  into  elastic  substance  of  some  mattTsiCaTe^  aZn^ 
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The  bundles  of  connective-tissue  which  pass  from  the  arachnoid  to  the 
larger  vessels  on  the  base  of 
the  brain  (fig.  204),  with  other 
isolated  fasciculi  in  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  under  the  cutis 
and  certain  serous  membranes, 
and  that  of  tendons  even,  show 
us  a  very  interesting  example 
of  the  artificial  production  of 
figures  extremely  like  annular 
or  spiral  elastic  fibres,  and 
which  have  even  been  taken 
for  them.  To  demonstrate 
this,  acetic  acid  is  employed 
or  prolonged  maceration  in 
water. 

In  the  first  place  we  meet 
with  fasciculi  in  which  the  elas- 
tic envelope  is  puffed  out  and 
stretched  by  the  action  of  the 
reagent,   but    remains  unin- 
jured,   the     consequence  of 
which  may  be  twofold  as  to 
appearance,    firstly,  the  gela- 
tinised substance  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue may  be  puffed 
out  at  intervals  into  globules, 
so  that  annular  or  at  times 
spiral  indentations  arise  (fig. 
205,  1,  2,  c),  or  the  puffing 
may  be   more  one-sided,  in 
which  case  the  furrows  appear 
clearer   and   more  distinctly 
spiral  (4).    All  these  furrow- 
ings  are  characterised  by  their 
delicate  outline,  wdiich  is  never 
double.    Further,  we  may  be- 
sides recognise  the  presence  of 
the  envelope  on  the  cut  end  of 
a  bundle  (2  d),  or  when  it  has 
become    separated   from  the 
contents,  in  consequence  of  the 
penetration  of  fluid  (1  a). 

It  frequently  occurs,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  trans- 
verse rents  are  produced  in 
this  elastic  envelope,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  substance 
of  the  connective-tissue  may 
swell  out  in  globules,  while 
each  portion  of  the  envelope  be- 
comes more  and  more  shortened 
by  the  pressure,  a  contraction  ensuing,  which  is  rapidly  increased  by  the 


fig  205. — Bundles  of  connective-tissue  from  tlic  base  of 
the  human  brain,  after  treatment  with  acetic  acid. 
Some  of  them  liave  more  or  less  developed  elastic 
fibres  in  their  interior.  1.  A  bundle  whose  envelope  is 
not  torn,  but  obliquely  wrinkled ;  a  small  portion  of 
the  latter  is  separated  for  a  rhort  distance  at  a.  '2.  A 
bundle  with  annular  shrunken  portii  ns  of  the  sheatli 
nt  n,  a  more  strongl)'  pronounced  puffing  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  connective-tissue  at  b,  and  a  longer  por- 
tion of  the  wrinkled  envelope  at  c.  c.  from  the  cut  end 
of  which,  at  d,  the  contents  are  protruding.  3.  A  bundle 
with  annular  fragments  of  the  envelope  at  a,  and 
a  larger  portion  of  the  latter  at  b,  more  strongly 
wrinkled.  4.  A  smaller  bundle  with  uninjured  varicose 
sheath. 
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elasticity  of  the  membrane.  Thus  we  remark  at  first  the  fragment  of  tlio 
sheath  still  long  and  transversely  ribbed  (3  h),  but  soon,  and  especially  when 
from  both  ends  of  the  torn  sheath  the  contents  swelling  out  press  upon  the 
latter,  that  portion  of  the  envelope  contracts  into  a  fine  narrow  ring  with  a 
dark  contour  (2  a,  3  a) ;  more  rarely,  in  consequence  of 
a  spiral  rent,  it  shrinks  into  a  filiform  structure  j^assing 
round  the  mass  with  a  spiral  course.  Did  we  not  know 
their  origin,  we  might  look  on  these  shrunken  fragments 
of  the  envelope  as  fibres  of  a  coarser  kind,  encircling 
either  as  rings  or  spirals  the  bundle  of  connective- 
tissue.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  fibres  of  cotton 
undergo  the  same  changes,  under  the  action  of  am- 
monio-oxide  of  copper,  which  may  here  be  observed 
in  all  their  phases  with  the  most  perfect  ease. 

It  seems,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  that  elastic  mem- 
branes may  shrink  into  filiform  structures  in  conse- 
quence of  being  completely  rent. 

We  are  here  met  by  the  question,  whether  something 
similar  to  this,  which  we  have  found  as  an  artificial 
production,  may  not  also  occur  as  a  normal  process  in 

M4,\  |!|  many  of  the  elastic  membranes  of  the  body, — whether, 

fr^i  3.  partial  reabsorption  or  rending  of  its  substance, 

a  membrane  of  this  kind  may  not  be  converted  into  a 
network  of  elastic  bands  and  fibres,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  substance  so  fenestrated  diminishes  greatly  in 
extent  owing  to  elasticity. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  doubt  that  networks 
of  elastic  fibres  or  flat  bands,  as  Ave  meet  with  them  in 
the  middle  coat  of  the  greater  arteries  in  large  mammals  (fig.  206),  have 
frequently  had  their  origin  in  the  manner  just  described.  It  is  probable 
also  that,  by  the  thickening  of  elastic  membranes  at  particular  points  in 
folds  and  bands,  a  network  of  elastic  tissue  may  be  formed  (fig.  203). 

§  129. 

We  turn  now  to  the  most  difficult  point  in  this  subject,  to  the  cellular 
constituents,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 
In  them  we  have  the  most  important  physiological  elements  of  the  tissue 
under  consideration.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  these  cells  are  usually 
obscured  by  the  fibrillse  around  them,  and  only  come  into  view  after  the 
use  of  acetic  acid  and  other  strong  reagents,  amid  the  gelatinised  ground- 
substance.  But  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  still  living 
and  unchanged  connective-tissue  corpuscle,  it  is  very  far  removed  in 
appearance  from  those  which  have  been  acted  on  by  reagents. 

Besides  the  true  connective-tissue  cells,  all  the  structures  we  are  en- 
gaged in  considering  appear  to  contain  a  second  element,  the  lymphoid 
cell,  which  has  migrated  from  the  blood-vessels.  The  cells  of  connective- 
tissue  might,  therefore,  be  classed  with  propriety  into  fixed  and  wan- 
dering. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  living  tissue. 

Au  excellent  spot  for  obtaining  living  connective-tissue  was  pointed 
out  not  long  ago  by  Kiihne :  this  is  in  those  thin  transparent  lamellte 
which  occur  between  the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  the  frof^. 

In  one  of  these  (fig.  207),  we  may  see  in  the  extremely  soft  "round- 


Fig.  20G. — Elastic  nets 
from  the  aoita.  1. 
An  elastic  fenestrated 
membrane  from  the 
ox;  2.  A  distinct  net- 
work of  broad  fibres 
from  the  whale. 
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substance,  Avhich  is  gelatinous  and  transparent,  first  of  all  the  fibrillte  and 
fasciculi  of  the  connective-tissue  {/,  g),  as  well  as  a  network  of  extremely 
delicate  elastic  fibres  {h).  Then  the  expected  cells  {a-e)  are  observed 
though  not  so  close  together  as  in  our  plate,  but  at  rather  greater  inter- 
vals. All  of  them  are  naked,  and  appear  in  several  varieties.  The 
most  usual  form  in  which  they  are  met  with  is  that  of  a  delicate  proto- 
plasmic structure  in  Avhich  no  nucleus  can  be  discerned,  but  in  its  place  a 
darker  spot  (a).  The  cells  in  question  send  off  several  processes  which  may 
attain  considerable  length,  and  come  into  contact  with  those  of  neigh- 
bouring cells  {&),  By  very  strong  magnifying  power  there  may  be  seen, 
beside  these  longer  processes,  a  large  number  of  shorter  and  paler  ones, 


Fig.  207. — A  jioi  tion  of  living  connective-tissue,  cut  out  from 
between  the  muscles  of  tlie  fioK  s  tliigh  (strongly  magni- 
lied).  n,  a  pale  contracted  cell  with  a  dark  lump  in  the  in- 
terior; b,  r^iniitied  corpuscles;  f,  a  similar  coi-puscle  with 
vesicular  nucleus;  d  and  e,  motionless,  coarsely  granular 
cells;  /,  fibrilliE;  bundles  of  connective-tissue;  A,  elastic 
fibrous  network. 

giving  to  the  contour  of  the  structure  a  regularly  jagged  appearance. 
Other  connective-tissue  corpuscles  preserve  generally  a  more  even  outline, 
and  contain  a  vesicular  nucleus  (h  above,  c).  By  their  processes,  few  in 
number,  they  are  connected  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  cells 
belonging  to  the  first  variety.  Finally,  there  appear  other  cells  of  a  third 
form,  remarkable  for  the  opacity  of  their  protoplasm.  They  are  usually 
fusiform  (d,  e),  and  contain  a  vesicular  nucleus. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned  and  more  coarsely  granular 
cells,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  very 
slow  but  unmistakable  vital  contractility,  their  form  changes,  processes 
commence  to  make  their  appearance,  elongate  and  unite  with  those  of 
neighbouring  cells,  and  become  again  disunited.  J^othing  can  be  seen  of 
pre-formed  paths  for  these  processes;  the  almost  mucoid  consistence  of  the 
intercellular  substance  allows  of  free  play  to  their  motion  in  all  directions. 

In  other  organs  also,  and  in  the  bodies  of  many  different  animals,  the 
same  contractile  corpuscles  of  connective-tissue  have  been  observed,  so 
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that  we  are  probably  dealing  with  a  peculiar  property  inherent  universally 
in  these  elements. 

Let  us  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
we  Avere  observing  in  the  frog.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  drop  of 
water  to  the  preparation  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  nucleus,  and 
greater  in  the  protoplasm,  which  contracts  around  the  latter  to  a  kind 
of  fine  network.  Acetic  acid  has  even  a  more  lasting  effect.  It  causes 
the  nucleus  to  appear  darkly  and  clearly  in  the  shrunken  protoplasm, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  distinctly  marked  halo  around  the  cell.  This  boundary 
line  encircling  the  corpuscle  formed  of  altered  intermediate  substance 
may  simulate  a  membrane  upon  it. 

§  130. 

After  what  has  just  been  remarked,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  present 
we  must  abandon  all  hope,  in  studying  human  connective-tissue,  of  meet- 
ing these  cells  in  an  unchanged  condition.  When  most  fortunate,  we  can 
only  obtain  them  just  dead,  and  as  yet  but  slightly  altered.  Acetic  acid, 
which  was  formerly  much  used  in  studying  the  connective-tissue  cells, 
exercises  a  strong  gelatinising  influence  upon  the  intermediate  substance, 


Fig.  208.— Tail  tendon  of  a  yonvg  rabbit.  A,  the  tendon 
stretched,  magnified  200  times.  B.  a  less  tense  tendon  en- 
larged 300  diameters;  a,  cells  of  the  tendon  filled  with  fat 
at  6;  c,  fine  elastic  fibres. 

by  which  the  cellular  elements  are  distorted  and  assume  the  most  extra- 
ordinary forms.  This  reagent  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  errors,  and 
has  regulated  for  many  years  our  views  in  regard  to  connective-tissue! 
Xow,  what  is  known  at  the  present  day  of  these  elements  1 
^Ve  must  confess  not  much.  Something  we  have,  however  gained 
from  more  accurate  investigation.  The  connective-tissue  cells'  of  the 
mature  body  are  frequently  (though  not  invariably)  flattened  structures 
nucleated  plates  displaying  still  some  protoplasm  in  the  neicrhbour' 
hood  of  the  nucleus  as  a  rule,  but  so  thin  at  their  borders  as  to^require 
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the  closest  scrutiny  in  order  to  make  out  their  boundaries  at  all.  The 
recognition  of  them  is  rendered,  moreover,  difficult  by  their  not  lying 
all  in  the  same  plane  as  a  rule,  but  at  very  variable  intervals,  and 
their  being  bent  and  squeezed  into  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes  besides 
by  their  position. 

Many  years  ago  Henle  had  remarked  peculiar  flattened  nucleated 
cells  (like  epithelial  elements)  lying  in  rows  between  the  bundles  of  which 
tendons  are  made  up.  Runviei%  an  excellent  French  observer,  has  directed 
attention  to  the  same  in  the  tail  tendons  of  the  rodents,  falling  into  the 
error,  however,  of  taking  them  for  tubular  elements  curled  on  them- 
selves. 

Fig.  208  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  parts. 

But  how  variable  is  this  system  of  bent  cells  investing  imperfectly 
the  surface  of  the  tendon  bundle  !  Immoderate  tension  converts  them 
into  extremely  delicate  long  nucleated  bodies  like  fibres,  while,  on  the 
part  relaxing,  the  flat  cells  may  curl  and  warp  anew. 

It  is  not  the  tendons  alone,  however,  which  display  these  flat  cells: 
their  presence  in  the  cornea  also 
was  maintained  by  an  excellent 
observer,  Schiveiyger-Seidel,  whose 
early  death  is  to  be  lamented. 
They  have  been  accurately  described 
by  Flemining  as  occurring  in  soft 
formless  connective-tissue  in  their 
usual  strange,  jagged,  crumpled 
shape.  His  drawings,  our  fig.  209, 
are  very  faithful. 

In  spite  of  every  effort,  however, 
we  are  still  as  regards  the  connective- 
tissue  cell  but  very  imperfectly 
enlightened.  Let  us  not  forget  this 
fact. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  what  we  have  just  stated,  we 
repeat  fig.  210  in  illustration  as 
we  close  the  section.  In  this  we 
have  connective-tissue  corpuscles  as 
they  are  seen  altered  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acetic  acid.  At  a,  h,  b, 
and  c,  d,  d,  we  perceive  tolerably 
simple  cells  from  foetal  connective- 
tissue  :  i-e,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  purely  artificial  productions,  dis- 
tortions Avhich  have  more  than 
once  played  a  part  in  the  history 

of  both  normal  and  pathological  histology.  ^   i   j.-  fii 

Thus  it  was  formerly  maintained  that  the  formation  of  elastic  fibres 
took  place  from  those  narrow  elongated  structures,  connected  with  one 
another  bv  long  thin  processes.  But  although  the  appearance  ot  the 
latter  under  the  microscope,  as  well  as  their  bearing  under  treatment 
with  strong  mineral  acids,  is  the  same,  still  they  differ  from  elastic  fibrous 
networks  in  being  destroyed  by  strong  alkaline  leys,  while  the  latter 
resist  the  action  of  the  same  {KocUilcer). 
15 


FiK  209.— CtUs  fiom  the  formless  connective- 
tissue  of  a  young  rabbit  just  boiu  (a),  and  of 
11  mature  Guinea-pig  (6). 
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Ill  many  structures  formed  of  connective-tissue  it  is  probable  that 

the  protoplasm  becomes  more 
and  more  expended  in  the 
production  of  the  inter- 
mediate substance,  until  the 
latter,  either  tibrillated  or 
streaky,  appears  as  though 
only  nuclei  alone  instead  of 
cells  were  left  in  existence. 

The  total  disappearance 
also  in  many  parts  of  the 
connective-tissue  cells  pre- 
sent in  the  embryo,  may  be 
bound  up  with  the  develop- 
ment there  of  numerous 
elastic  elements.  This  has 
been  remarked  in  the  liga- 
mentum  nuchae  of  mammals 
{Koelliker). 

§  131. 

We  now  turn  to  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  connective- 
tissue. 

The  numerous  portions  of 
our  body  consisting  of  this 
tissue  offer  for  our  considera- 
tion fibrous  and  generally 
hbrillated  intermediate  sub- 
stance, cellular  elements,  the 
connective-tissue  corpuscles, 
and  Avandering  lymphoid 
cells,  and  also  the  various 
species  of  elastic  fibres  and  networks.  In  some  structures  a  few  only  of  the 
latter  constituents  occur  amid  a  large  quantity  of  tibrillated  intermediate 
substance ;  but  they  are  met  with  more  abundantly  in  other  parts,  and 
may  eventually  appear  here  and  there  in  such  excess  that  the  glutin- 
yielding  fibres  and  cells  begin  to  be  obscured  or  actually  cease  to  be 
present.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  we  find  elastic  membranes  and  fibrous 
networks  alone,  the  latter  being  held  together  by  a  membranous  inter- 
stitial matter  neither  fibrous  nor  glutinous.  They  may  also  make  their 
appearance  naked  and  without  such  a  cementing  medium.  In  that 
numerous  intermediate  forms  exist,  however,  between  them,  the  latter 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  tissue  distinct  from  the  true  connective-tissue. 

Associated  with  these  essential  form-elements  of  connective-tissue  we 
sometimes  find  other  incidental  constituents,  such  as  cartilage -  cells 
'(§  109),  fat-cells  (§  122),  smooth  muscle  fibres  (in  which  the  Tunica 
darios  of  the  scrotum  is  very  rich),  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  nerve 
fibres,  &c.  Here,  then,  we  have,  in  consequence  of  these  additions  which 
differ  exceedingly  from  one  another,  a  new  ground  for  variableness  in  parts 
formed  of  connective-tissue. 

These  latter  appear  either  as  yielding  substances,  filling  out  the 
spaces  between  organs  or  portions  of  organs,  as  loose  enveloping  masses, 


Fig.  210. — Different  foitris  and  stapes  of  clevelopinent  of 
tlic  so-called  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  after  treat- 
ment witli  acetic  acid. 
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and  paths  for  vessels  and  nerves,  or  they  may  constitute  formed  struc- 
tures, membranes,  cords,  or  solid  envelopes.  Accordingly,  we  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  this  tissue,  the  furmed  and  the  formless,— division  which 
is,  generally  speaking,  well  based,  although'  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  in  many  places  transitions  from  the  formed  to  the  form- 
less, and  vice  versa,  and  that,  therefore,  nature  has  drawn  no  sharp 
bounding  line  between  the  two  species.  As  a  rule  (which  is  not  with- 
out exceptions,  however),  the  first  of  these  is  a  soft  slimy  matter,  the 
latter  a  more  solid  substance. 

Formless  connective-tissue,  or,  as  it  has  been  named  when  occurring 
in  large  quantities,  loose  or  areolar  tissue,  possesses  besides  a  homo"^ 
geneous,  gelatinous,  and  almost  mucoid  ground-substance,  connective- 


Fig.  211. — Formless  or  areolar  connective-tissue  from  the  large  omentum  of  man. 
a,  a,  a  capillary  vessel. 


tissue  fasciculi,  elastic  fibres  and  cells,  but  in  very  varying  propor- 
tions. The  interlacing  of  these  fasciculi  (in  general  rather  loose,  so 
that  the  whole  remains  on  that  account  yielding  and  extensible)  is 
either  retiform,  or  several  of  the  bundles  lie  longitudinally  together, 
embedded  in  and  held  together  by  the  soft  formless  substance.  .By 
the  heaping  up  of  fat-cells  within  this  loose  tissue  it  is  opened  up, 
and  a  number  of  communicating  spaces  are  produced  with  septa  between 
them.  .  These  are  the  cells  of  older  anatomists,  Avhich  procured  for 
the  tissue  the  designation  cellular,  a  name  Avhich  has  given  Avay  to  the 
histological  nomenclature  of  the  present  day.  We  may  also  succeed 
mechanically,  as  for  instance  by  inflation  with  air,  in  producing  a 
more  or  less  artificial  separation  of  this  substance,  which  is  saturated 
during  life  with  small  quantities  of  a  watery  transudation  similar  to 
synovia,  §  96.  These  "  cells "  or  loculi  appear  also  pathologically  on 
the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  or  the  entrance  of  air. 
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In  all  this  we  see  a  resemblance  between  the  structure  in  question 
and  gelatinous  tissue.  And,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  this  areolar  tissue 
existed  at  an  earlier  embryonic  period  in  the  form  of  a  reticular  mucoid 
substance.  The  elastic  fibres  also  are  no  less  subject  to  variation,  for  we 
meet  both  with  fine  and  medium-sized  specimens ;  their  amount,  how- 
ever, is  but  moderate.  The  connective-tissue  cells  proper  are  situated 
either  between  the  fasciculi  in  the  form  of  fusiform  or  stellate  elements, 
or  in  the  softer  interstitial  mass.  Here  also  we  encounter  lymphoid 
corpuscles,  which  may  wander  through  the  mucoid  substance  by  virtue 
of  their  vital  contractility ;  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  recognise  any  pre- 
formed paths  for  them. 

According  to  its  occurrence  in  more  considerable  amount  in  several 
localities,  this  tissue  has  received  corresponding  names,  such  as  sub- 
cutaneous, submucous,  and  subserous  areolar  tissue. 

This,  and  indeed  formless  connective-tissue  generally,  is  continuous  at 
its  bounding  portions  through  one  of  its  bundles  of  fibres  with  some 
structures  made  up  of  formed  connective-tissue,  e.g.,  the  sheaths  of  nerves, 
the  fibres  of  fascise,  the  subcutaneous  and  dense  tissue  of  the  cutis,  &c. 

But  this  formless  connective-tissue  presents  itself  under  other  condi- 
tions, namely,  as  the  supporting  or  sustentacular  substance  of  many  organs 
{Stutzmasse).  Tlius  we  meet  with  it  in  the  larger  glands.  Here  we 
encounter  either  a  fibriilated  mass  with  fusiform  or  ramifying  connective- 
tissue  cells,  or  the  intercellular  substance  only  appears  streaky,  while 
the  cellular  elements  may  merely  be  evident  as  very  much  stunted 
nuclear  formations.  Fibriilated  tissue  is  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in 
the  testicle  and  thyroid  gland ;  streaky  sustentacular  substance  in  the 
kidney  (where  we  may  isolate  stellate  cells  from  the  medullary  por- 
tion in  the  young  subject).  The  supporting  tissue  in  the  interior  of 
muscles  and  nerves  frequently  appears  striped  or  streaky,  but  is  at  times 
fibriilated. 

§132. 

But  the  diversity  of  the  so-called  formed  connective-tissue  is  far  more 
considerable,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  its  fasciculi  and 
elastic  constituents  are  interlaced  and  interwoven,  but  also  in  regard  to 
its  texture.  And  though,  as  a  rule,  we  have  to  do  with  a  well-marked 
typically  developed  connective-tissue,  yet  there  occur  not  unfrequently 
very  peculiar  varieties.    A  few  of  these  may  here  be  mentioned. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  certain  connective-tissue  structures,  in  which  the 
cells  are  exceedingly  stunted,  and  seen  as  though  only  the  nucleus  had 
been  left  over,  and  in  which  the  intermediate  substance  is  either  homoge- 
neous or  streaky,  but  not  fibriilated.  Radiated  corpuscles  and  elastic 
fibres  are  absent,  either  totally,  or  only  give  very  slight  indications  of  their 
presence. 

The  tissue  of  the  dental  pulp  apparently  belongs  to  this  class.  And 
yet  we  may  have  to  do  with  a  species  of  gelatinous  or  mucoid  tissue  here, 
m  that  the  interstitial  matter  does  not  become  clear  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid. 

Again,  the  sheath  OTjicrmcuri.uni  of  the  smaller  nerves  consists  of  a  trans- 
parent substance,  through  which  are  scattered  long  oval  and  apparently  naked 
nuclei,  measuring  about  0-0075-0 "Oil 4  mm.  If  Ave  pass  on  from  these 
to  somewhat  more  considerable  branches,  we  find  the  ground-substance  of 
the  envelope  becoming  stringy  and  fibriilated,  while,  instead  of  nuclei  wo 
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Fig.  212. — A  portion  of  a  human  sympathetic 
pariKlion.  A,  four  ganglion  cells  surrounded 
hy  homogeneous  micleatcd  connective-tis- 
sue; a,  without  a  nucleus;  c,  containing 
two  of  the  latter.  This  tissue,  b  b,  passes  off 
into  the  fibres  d  J.  U,  a.  cell  without  an 
enveliipe. 


find  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  until,  finally,  in  the  larger  nervous  trunks, 

the  perineurium  assumes  an  exquisitely  fibrillated  character,  and  discloses 

a  rich  network  of  elastic  fibres. 

Further,  a  similar  homogeneous  nucleated  tissue  encloses,  as  an  external 

capsule,  tlie  nerve-cells  in  the  ganglia  (fig.  212,  A).   Not  unfrequently  we 

have  opportunity  of  remarking  how,  from 

this  connective-tissue  acting  thus  as  an 

envelope  to  the  cells,  flat  hands  pass  olf 

(t/  d).  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  here. 

however,  for  closer  investigation. 

Later  on  we  shall  have  to  inquire  into 

the  nature  of  the  so-called  fibres  of 

Rcmak,   in   considering  the  nervous 

system,  pale  nucleated  threads  of  mixed 

nature.    Some  structures  described  as 

such  appear  to  belong  to  the  connective- 
tissues,  and  to  he  a  species  of  the  latter 

similar  to  that  of  the  envelopes  of  the 

ganglion  cells  just  mentioned. 

We  meet  with  very  peculiar  masses  of 

connective-substance  in  certain  tissues  of 
the  body  of  vertebrate  animals,  in  which 
(like  many  of  the  flat  epithelia,  §  89) 
the  cells  are  filled  with  granules  of  black 
or  the  nearly  allied  hroicn  pigment. 
The  particles  of  this  melanin,  however,  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  epithe- 
lial cells.  .  ,  n  n 
Connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  this  kind,  the  stellate  pigment  cells  ot 
an  earlier  epoch  (fig.  213),  are  found  in  the  human  body  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  eye.  Among  the 
lower  vertebrates,  however,  they  may  attain 
an  enormously  wide  distribution  through- 
out the  body,  so  that  we  encounter  them  in 
all  parts  formed  of  connective-tissue,  for 
instance,  in  the  frog. 

In  these  vital  contractility  has  been 
observed,  and  the  power  of  wandering  from 
one  situation  to  another.  Thus  they  may 
penetrate  from  the  connective-tissue  be- 
tween the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  by  virtue 
of  this  power. 

Fig.  214  represents  the  changes  of  form 
in  one  of  these  migrating  cells.  f        i  •   i  ,-o  o,-fl,or 

In  the  human  eye,  the  number  of  melanin  cells  of  this  kind  is  either 
very  considerable,  while  the  proportion  of  intermediate  matter  is  mode- 
rate (the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  homogeneous  more  or  less),  or  the 
cells  occur  more  isolated  amid  fibrous  typical  connective-tissue^ 

A  case  of  the  first  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  choroid.  In  it  we  encounter 
a  dense  network  of  these  cells,  of  stellate  or  fusitorm  ^5^;'  J-^hj?;^ 
nuclei  and  a  varying  number  of  processes,  which  elongate  themselves 
?r  quently  into  extremely  thin  filaments,  appearing  at  ^--^^ ^^^^f^^ 
throucrh  these  the  cells  are  connected  with  one  another.  Ihe  size  of  he 
latter  is  about  0-0226-0-0452  mm.    Altogether  this  reminds  us  of  the 


Fig.  213. — Pigmentary  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  (so-called  stellate  pigment 
cells),  from  the  lamina  fusca  of  the 
mammal  eye. 
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cellular  networks  of  many  of  the  colourless  connective-tissue  corpuscles, 

with  which  indeed  it  most  com- 
pletely corresponds  in  the  body 
of  the  infant,  where  the  body  of 
the  cells  have  not  yet  become 
filled  with  granules  of  melanin. 

This  uncoloured  state  of  the 
choroid  cells  only  persists  in  cer- 
tain exceptional  cases,  until  late 
in  life,  through  absence  of  pig- 
ment. Thus  among  albinos,  of 
which  we  have  always  a  good 
example  in  white  rabbits.  As  a 
rule,  it  will  be  found  that,  soon 
after  birth,  the  deposit  of  granules 
takes  place  in  these  cells,  especially  in  their  body  and  thicker  part  of 
the  processes.  This  pigmentation  spreads  likewise  from  the  choroidea  to 
the  cells  of  the  lamina  fusca,  which  is  situated  between  the  latter  and 
the  sclerotic. 

A  part  also  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  iris,  of  dark  but  not 
blue-eyed  individuals,  is  likewise  effected  by  it.  But  the  colouring  matter 
appears  here  to  be,  as  a  rule,  lighter,  and  of  a  clearer  brown. 

If  we  examine  the  pigmentary  connective-tissue  cells  of  adult  animals 
or  human  beings  (tig.  213),  we  are  struck  by  their  irregularity  of  form, 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  hindrance  to  their  further  development 
througlithe  deposit  of  melanin.  Tor  the  same  reason,  the  nucleus  remains 
here  broad  and  oval,  whereas  in  better-developed  cells  it  usually  becomes 
long  and  narrow. 

It  is  a  point  of  special  interest  in  viewing  the  stellate  pigmentary  cells 
as  modified  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  that  there  exist  gradations  between 
parts  formed  of  them  and  purely  fibrous  structures.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  lamina  fusca,  whose  pigmentary  cells  are  continuous  towards  the  sclera 
Avith  ordinary  colourless  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Pigmentary  con- 
nective-tissue cells  are  usually  found  also  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cord,  in  adults.  Their  colour 
is  brown  or  blackish,  and  their  quantity  and  distribution,  moreover,  liable 
to  variation. 

In  diseased  states  of  the  tissues  we  may  likewise  find  transitions  of  this 
kind,  and  an  abundant  development  of  pigmentary  cells. 

§  133. 

Many  widely  different  parts  are  reckoned  among  formed  connective- 
tissues.  1.  We  commence  with  the  cornea.  No  connective-tissue  structure 
has  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  research  as  it. 

The  cornea  (fig.  215)  presents  for  our  consideration  on  its  anterior 
aspect,  the  laminated  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  {d),  while  the  posterior 
surface  is  clothed  with  a  layer  of  simple  pavement  cells  (e),  a  so-called 
endothelium.  Under  each  of  these  layers  we  come  next  upon  a  trans- 
parent structureless  membrane  or  lamella,  of  which  that  on  the  anterior 
surface  is  not  easy  of  isolation,  whilst  that  on  the  posterior  aspect  appears 
stronger  and  easier  to  separate,  as  has  long  been  known. 

The  first  of  these,  the  lamina  elastica  anterior  of  Bowman  (Avhich  is 
however,  said  to  have  an  extremely  dense  fibrillated  texture,  by  Eolleti 


Fig.  214. — Gradual  change  of  foim  in  a  pigmentaiy 
connective-tissue  coipuscle;  from  tlie  epideiinis  of 
the  toe  of  a  watei->alamiinder.  The  observation 
extended  over  a  space  of  4.5  minutes. — (After/'.  £. 
SchuUe). 
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and  Engehnarm)  {h),  has  a  thickness  of  from  0-0068-0  0090  mm.  in  man. 
It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  sharply  de- 
fined against  the  tissue  of  tlip. 
cornea  lying  undcrneatli.  The 
second  layer  {c),  ivhioh  bears 
the  name  of  the  memhrane  of 
Demours  and  Desceinet,  and  is 
0-006-0 -008  mm.  in  the  cen- 
tral portions,  and  0-01-0-012 
at  the  border  [H.  Miiller),  is 
separable  in  various  ways  from 
the  cornea.  It  has  a  consider- 
able amount  of  elasticity,  so  that 
it  rolls  up  upon  itself  on  loosen- 
ing. At  its  circumference  it  is 
lost  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
iris,  as  the  ligainentum  2''ecti7i- 
atum  iridis.  IS^ow,  between 
these  two  transparent  mem- 
branes is  found  the  true  tissue 
of  the  cornea  {a),  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  ex- 
tended research,  and  whose 
structure  is  still  far  from  being 
satisfactorily  elucidated.  It 
is  formed  of  intercellular  mat- 
ter and  a  system  of  canals  con- 
taining cells.  The  first  is  con- 
tinuous peripherally  Avith  the 
fibrillated  connective-tissue  of 
the  conjunctiva,  but  also,  and  to 
a  greater  extent,  with  that  of 
the  sclerotic. 

This  ground-mass  of  the  cor- 
nea presents  transparent,  flat 


215. — The  cornea  of  tlie  infant  in  vertical  ncction, 
but  much  shortened.  «,  corneal  tissue;  6,  anterior;  c, 
posterior  transparent  layer;  rf,  laminated  scaly  epithe- 
lium ;  e  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells. 


bands  of  0  0282-0-0090  in 
breadth,  and  0  0045-0-0090 
mm.  in  thickness,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  arranged 

in  respect  to  the  surface,  that  a  regularly  laminated  structure  is  the  result, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  a  crossing  of  the  bands  may  be  remarked 
frequently  enough,  especially  on  the  anterior  snrface  and  periphery  of  the 
cornea.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  can  be  demonstrated  either  as 
hanging  together  in  lamellse  or  separable  one  from  the  otlier,  tlie  cornea 
has  Ijeen  declared  at  one  time  to  be  laminated,  at  another  to  be  fibrous, 
or  both  at  once,  as  a  combination  of  both  views.  As  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  the  cornea  may  be  likened  to  a  compressed  network  of  flat  bands, 
matted  in  layers,  a  view  which  is  farther  borne  out  by  its  double  refracting 
properties  with  polarised  light  {His).  Eeagents,  as,  for  instance,  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  employed  by  Rollett,  or  a  10  per  cent,  solutitm  of  com- 
mon salt,  by  Schiceigger  Scidei,  show  it  to  be  made  up  of  the  flnest  fibrilla; 
however,  held  together  by  a  homogeneous  intermediate  substance,  which 
inav  also  be  recognised  on  fresh  corneal  tissue,  and,  better  still,  in  that 
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which  is  shrivelled.  Swelling  up  of  the  tissue,  on  the  other  hand,  renders 
these  deUcate  fibres  invisible  in  a  moment.  The  system  of  canals  (fig. 
216,  a)  has  been  erroneously  taken  by  many  to  be  a  system  of  retiform 
cells,  the  cor7wal  coiyusdes,  and  indeed  it  is  deceptively  like  something 
of  the  kind  when  treated  with  dilute  acids.  It  always  occupies  with  its 
accessories  the  spaces  between  the  bands  of  the  ground-substance,  and 
appears  as  a  ramifying  system  of  tubes,  capable  of  isolation  by  means  of 


Fi?.  216. — Corneal  corpuscles,  a.  from  the  ox,  as  seen  from  the  surface;  ft,  from 
an  infant  (surface) ;  c.  side  view  of  the  same  from  a  child  four  months  old ;  d,  from 
small  embryos  of  the  liuman  being  and  ox. 


boiling  and  maceration  in  strong  mineral  acids.  That  it  is  in  reality 
hollow  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  morbid  growth  and  deposits  of  fat  and 
pigment  take  place  in  it.  Artificial  injection  of  the  cornea  by  puncture 
{Bowman,  Recklingliausen,  Leber,  C.  F.  Midler,  Schweigger-ScideX), 
generally  gives  rise  to  a  rupture  of  the  tissue  {Rollett),  and  produces 
various  appearances  in  it.  The  canal-work  of  the  so-called  corneal 
corpuscles  appears  also  to  he  capable  of  being  filled  however  (Boddaert). 
This  system  of  canals,  which  possesses  probably  a  modified  parietal  layer 
(extremely  extensible,  and  certainly  not  everywhere  continuous),  has  far 
wider  meshes  in  the  adult  than  in  the  infant  or  foetus. 

Seen  from  the  surface,  its  characters  are  those  of  a  network  possessing 
widened  radiating  nodal  points  of  considerable  magnitude  (fig.  216),  while, 
in  profile,  it  presents  longitudinal  and  usually  fusiform  enlargements, 
running  parallel  with  the  bounding  lines  of  the  cornea.  The  former 
stand  in  communication  with  one  another  by  means  of  fine  passages,  and 
at  times  also  with  those  of  the  deeper  or  more  superficial  series,  through 
ascending  or  descending  lines.  These  stellate  enlargements  are,  therefore, 
flattened  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

As  to  the  size  of  these  points  or  of  the  corneal  corjmsdes,  their 
length  is  stated  at  0-0135-0  0180  mm.,  and  breadth  at  0-0102-0-0124 
mm.     Their  processes  have  a  diameter  of  about  0  002 3-0 -0007  mm. 
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Tlie  average  distance  of  the  corneal  corpuscles  from  one  another  is 
0-022G-0  0452  mm. 

After  the  customary  treatment  of  the  cornea  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
we  may  recognise  in  these  nodal  points  nuclei  of  0  0090-0  0113  mm. 
in  size  (fig.  216,  c).  And  in  that,  as  a  rule,  the  substance  of  the  body 
of  the  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  limiting  lines  of  the  space,  we  have 
the  appearance  of  a  stellate  cell  clothed  with  a  membrane.  The  use 
also  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  obtaining  the  like  views 
has  been  recommended  {Recklinghausen). 

But  we  are  obliged  to  turn  to  the  cornea  in  a  condition  as  far  as 
possible  unchanged,  in  order  to  gain  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of 
things.  Here  we  see  the  tissue  studded  with  membraneless  stellate 
cells  extending  their  processes  in  all  directions,  and  frequently  forming 
a  cellular  network  through  union  of  the  latter.  This  network,  in  our 
opinion,  lies  within  the  system  of  canals  already  mentioned.  Very 
elegant  objects  illustrating  the  nature  of  this  cellular  network  may  be 
prepared  with  chloride  of  gold. 

The  contractile  lymphoid  wandering  cells  of  connective-tissue  parts 
(already  mentioned,  p.  77),  were  discovered  several  years  ago  by 
Recldingliaiisen  in  the  cornea  of  frogs  and  mammalia  also,  travelling, 
as  he  supposed,  through  the  passages  of  this  structure.  This  discovery, 
confirmed  on  all  sides,  has  led  to  a  multitude  of  other  observations 
aTid  experiments,  which  have  unveiled  most  interesting  features  in  cell- 
life  of  the  widest  significance.  If  we  place  the  excised  cornea  of  one 
frog  in  the  lymph-sac  of  another,  we  may  demonstrate  this  immigration 
of  lymph  corpuscles  into  the  corneal  tissue  {Recldinghaiisen).  AVe  have 
already  considered  the  power  these  cells  possess  of  taking  up  molecules 
of  colouring  matter  into  their  protoplasm.  This  may  easily  be  brought 
about  by  injecting  granules  of  pigmentary  sul)stances  either  into  the 
circulation  or  into  a  lymph-sac  in  a  frog.  The  same  injection  produces 
similar  occurrences  among  mammals.  Fed  in  this  way,  the  lymph  cor- 
puscles leaving  the  blood  pass  into  the  corneal  tissue,  in  small  numbers 
indeed,  into  that  which  is  healthy,  but  in  great  quantities,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  cornea  which  has  been  inflamed  through  an  irritant  (Cohn- 
heim).  But  all  of  these  cells,  which  now  go  by  the  name  of  pus  cor- 
puscles, have  not  the  same  source,  i.e.,  from  the  circulation.  There 
must  be  a  new  formation  in  the  interior  of  the  corneal  tissue  itself 
{Hoffmann  and  Recklinghaiisen,  Norris  and  Strieker),  about  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  but  insufficient  information  at  present. 

We  will  add  but  one  Avord  more  on  the  structure  of  the  cornea  at  an 
early  period  of  life. 

In  the  embryo  (fig.  216,  d),  the  so-called  corneal  corpuscles  show  but 
few  processes,  and  the  nuclei  enclosed  in  them  appear  vesicular.  Divi- 
sion may  also  be  observed  among  them.  The  network  formed  of  these 
is  extremely  dense  as  it  is  first  seen  {h),  and  the  intermediate  substance, 
originally  very  scanty,  increases  in  proportion  later  on.  It  is  still  com- 
pletely homogeneous  arid  without  any  cleavage.  Double  refraction  is 
also  absent.  The  formation  of  the  two  transparent  limiting  membranes 
also  takes  place  very  early. 

Remarks.— The  literature  to  which  investigations  of  the  cornea  h.ave  given  rise 
is  very  extensive,  and  frequently  very  contradictory  in  its  statements.  Among  the 
newer  works  we  may  mention,  beside  those  of  the  Germans,  Toynbee,  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1841,  Tart  2,  p.  179;  JV.  Bowman,  Lectures  on  the  Farts 
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Fipr.  217. — Transverse  section  of  the  tendon  of  the  tail  of 
a  young  rat. 


concerned  in  the  Operation  on  the  Eye  and  on  tlie  Structure  of  tJu  Retina  and  Kitrcoiu 
Humour,  Lond.  1840. 

§  134. 

The  following  parts  are  further  reckoned  among  the  formed  connective- 
tissues. 

2.  The  tendons.    They  consist  (with  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'117,  Krause  and 

Fischer)  of  a  solid  and  but 
slightly  elastic  tissue  formed 
of    longitudinally  arranged 
cylindrical  connective- tissue 
bundles  of  a  distinctly  fibrous 
nature.    These  are  combined 
to  form  stronger  cords,  and 
are  separated   from  similar 
bundles  by  layers  of  loose 
connective-tissue,    in  which 
the  few  blood-vessels  of  the 
structure  are  situated.  The 
tendons  contain  also  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  connective- 
tissue    cells.      Portions  of 
them   may   possess  cartila- 
ginous deposits.     They  are 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  structures  by  means  of  ordinary  form- 
less connective-tissue,  or    the  latter 
may  be  condensed  around  them  into 
a  kind  of  vaginal  envelope,  the  sy- 
novial sheath   of  the  tendon.  We 
have  already  considered   the  mucoid 
fluid    which    collects  in    the  latter 
when  speaking  of  synovia  (p.  155). 

The  more  minute  structure  of  these 
parts  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make 
out,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. 

If  we  examine  a  transverse  section 
of  an  infant's  tendon  which  has  been 
previously  dried  and  subsequently 
softened,  we  remark  a  number  of  an- 
gular and  jagged  figures  connected 
with  one  another  by  means  of  from 
two  to  four  processes,  presenting  thus 
the  appearance  of  a  cellular  network 
(fig.  217) 

rn^'^7TV^  the  tendons  display  under  proper  treatment  longitudinal 
rows  Henles  or  Ranvier's  flat  cells  (Her.  208).  These  are  not  how 
ever  rolled  up  into  tubes,  as  the  Freuiir  investigator  errreous  'y  sup: 
fnrmVttei;."'^'  '^^'"^  "^^'^^^  '''^  connective-tissue  buVdlL 

Turning  again  to  the  transverse  sections,  we  may  discern  in  eacli  of 

curved  and  crumpled.  ^'        ""^  '''''   moreover,  frequently 


Fig.  218.— From  the  tendo  Achillis  of  a  fcefal 
)'ig  8"  ill  Jensth,  ^1,  the  fusifom  cells 
and  fibrous  intermediate  matter  in  profile  ; 
£,  transverse  section  (spirit  of  vtinc  prcl 
paration). 
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If  we  turn  to  a  still  earlier  or  embryonic  period  (Kg.  2 IS),  wo  find 
in  side  views  (A)  narrow,  fusiform,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  witliout 
membranes,  and  with  elongated  nuclei  0'0188-0'0023  mm.  in  length, 
and  0"0038  mm.  in  breadth.  These  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows, 
and  are  divided  from  those  beside  them  by  narrow  deposits  of  fil)rillated 
intercellular  substance  measuring  about  0'0068-0'0045  mm.  Transverse 
sections  {B)  show,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outlines  of  the  cells  contained 
in  irregular  roundish  or  jagged  interstices.    Thus  both  views  correspond. 

In  the  adult  we  find  a  strongly  marked  increase  in  the  connective- 
tissue  fibrous  matter.  The  jagged  interstices  in  transverse  sections  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  of  0'0668-0'0890  mm.  (2).  In 
longitudinal  view  of  the  stretched  tendon  the  rows  of  cells  are  seen 
as  extremely  thin  rod-like  structures,  displaying  the  greatest  difi'erences 
according  to  the  tensity  of  the  tendon  {Ranvier).  If  we  examine,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  tendon  in  vertical  section,  no  longer  on  the  stretch, 
but  gelatinised  and  constricted  at  points  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
(as  was  formerly  done  as  a  rule),  we  then  see  narrow  twisted  structures 
measuring  0'0451  mm.,  and  reminding  us  at  the  first  glance  of  nuclei. 
These  appear  to  extend  themselves  into  long  thin  elastic  fibres. 

These  deceptive  appearances  were  formerly  often  seen  and  described. 

But  that  all  tendons  contain  those  flattened  cellular  elements  I  doubt 
very  much  from  recent  investigations. 

Kemarks. — 1.  The  so-called  sesamoid  cai  tilnges  imbedded  in  certain  teiidons  belong 
to  these.  Here  we  meet  with  aggregations  of  cartilage  cells  generally  simple,  lying 
in  a  ground  .substance  of  connective-tissue.  2.  If  we  destroy  the  interstitial  matter 
formed  of  connective-tissue  by  means  of  concentrated  mineral  acids,  we  have 
remaining  a  figure  corresponding  to  the  cellular  network  in  question.  This  appears 
to  be  the  contents  of  the  system  of  interspaces  enclosed  in  such  a  modified  bounding 
lamina.  For  further  particulars  on  tliis  point  we  must  refer  to  the  headings  cornea, 
bone,  and  dentine.  Transverse  sections  of  dried  tendons  present  a  very  peculiar 
appearance  during  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  them.  A  number  of  sinuous  band-like 
figures,  namely,  appear  with  fusiform  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and  fragments  of  the 
most  delicate  elastic  fibres.  These  are  the  edges  which  have  turned  over  on  account 
of  the  swelling  up  of  tlie  mass,  therefore  the  side  view  of  the  sections  of  the  bundles. 

§  135. 

3.  The  ligaments  have  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  tendons,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  elastic. 

4.  Fibro-  or  connective-tissue  cartilage,  which  might  be  treated  of  here 
with  an  equal  right  as  when  considering  cartilage,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
its  intermediate  substance,  has  been  described  already  with  the  latter 
tissue  (§  109.) 

5.  The  large  group  of  fibrous  membranes.  These  are  remarkable  for 
the  close  interweaving  of  their  frequently  very  strong  bundles  of  connec- 
tive-tissue, which  cross  and  recross  each  other.  Their  elastic  elements 
may  correspond  to  those  of  the  tendons,  but  are  frequently  morvj 
numerous,  and  display  a  greater  breadth  of  fibre.  The  proportion  of 
blood-vessels  in  their  composition  is  but  small.  Among  the  fibrous 
tissues  we  generally  reckon — 

a.  Such  closely-woven  whitish  envelopes  as  occur  frequently  in  the 
form  of  external  coverings  to  the  internal  organs  of  the  body.  Thus  the 
sclerotica  of  the  eye,  with  its  densely  interlacing  connective-tissue  bundles; 
the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  its  numerous  elastic 
fibres ;  the  fibrous  part  of  the  pericardium.    Then,  again,  other  fibrous 
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envelopes,  as  those  of  the  testicle,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the  penis,  and 
clitoris.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  richness  in  elastic  librillte  here 
also.  This  tissue  may,  besides,  be  continuous  internally  towards  the 
organ,  with  a  banded  or  plaited  network,  in  which  smooth  muscular 
fibres  appear  sometimes  as  farther  form-elements.  This  arrangement  may 
be  seen  in  the  cavernous  portions  of  the  urino-genital  apparatus  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  spleen. 

h.  The  fasciae,  which  run  externally  into  formless  connective-tissue,  and 
likewise  penetrate  between  the  muscle  fibres  internally,  in  the  form  of 
thin  plates.  At  one  time  they  have  more  the  texture  of  tendon;  at 
another  the  elastic  fibres  gain  the  preponderance,  to  such  an  extent,  in 
certain  cases,  that  abundant  networks  of  the  broadest  fibres  may  occur. 

c.  The  perineurium,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  neurilemma,  likewise 
continuous  externally  with  formless  connective-tissue,  and  passing 
inwards  between  the  nervous  fibres  in  a  more  homogeneous  form.  It 
consists,  on  the  larger  nervous  trunks,  of  regular  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  lying  side  by  side,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  nerve.  The 
undulating  arrangement  of  these  it  is  which  gives  to  the  structure  its 
glistening  plaited  appearance.  Beside  these  we  find  numerous  elastic 
fibres.  The  structure  of  the  sheath  continues  thus  down  to  the  smaller 
nervous  branches,  only  decreasing  in  quantity ;  here  its  substance  loses 
more  and  more  the  fibrillated  character,  and  fusiform  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  make  their  appearance  at  considerable  intervals,  until  finally, 
in  the  smallest  ramificatious,  we  find  only  a  transparent  homogeneous 
membrane  with  single  nuclei  imbedded  in  it.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
gradual  transition  here  from  a  fully-developed  connective  or  fibrous  tissue 
into  a  very  plain  connective-tissue  substance. 

d.  Periosteum  and  perichondrium.  The  first  of  these  is  a  strong  mem- 
brane clothing  the  outer  surface  of  bone,  which,  on  account  of  its  supplying 
the  bone  with  nutrition,  is  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  blood-vessels. 
Its  external  layers  show  a  large  proportion  of  connective-tissue,  and  its 
internal,  or  tliose  lying  nearer  the  bone,  more  of  the  fine  elastic  fibrous 
networks  considered  already.  Its  connection  with  the  bone  is  effected  by 
means  of  tlie  blood-vessels  sinking  from  it  into  the  latter,  while, 
externally,  it  merges  into  formless  connective-tissue.  Whenever  processes 
of  mucous  membrane  extend  over  the  surfaces  of  bony  cavities,  it  is  the 
custom  to  speak  of  a  coalescence  of  the  former  with  the  periosteum, 
altliough  this  cannot  be  demonstrated.  Perichondrium,  except  that  it  is 
the  enveloping  membrane  of  cartilage,  is  similar  in  structure.  It  is  rich 
in  blood-vessels,  which  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  former  (§  112). 
In  reticular  cartilage  we  may  remark  the  elastic  fibres  of  its  intermediate 
substance  passing  continuously  into  similar  elements  of  this  connective- 
tissue  tunic. 

6.  The  seroAs  membranes.  In  these,  bundles  of  connective-tissue  are 
discovered  intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  but  they  may  appear  as 
though  converted  on  the  free  surface  into  a  more  homocreneous  layer 
Besides  these,  we  encounter  also,  in  tolerable  abundance,  and  at  times 
even  in  large  quantity,  networks  of  fine  elastic  fibres  in  them  Here  the 
amount  of  blood-vessels  is  inconsiderable.  Underneath,  towards  the 
organ  enclosed,  this  structure  passes  into  a  loose  formless  connective-tissue 
the  so-called  sub-serous,  whilst  the  free  surface  is  clothed  with  flattened 
epithelium  springing  from  the  middle  germinal  plate  (§  98)  Theoretically 
the  serous  membranes  were  formerly  held  to  be  completely  closed  sacs' 
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which  had  been  doubled  in  by  the  organs  wliich  they  invest.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  and  only  so  at  most  in  those  Avhich  have 
received  the  names  of  true  serous  sacs,  among  whicli  may  be  reckoned  tlie 
pericardium,  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  tunica  vaginalis  propria  of  the 
testicle.  The  arachnoidea, 
which  has  also  been  numbered 
among  these,  has  no  parietal 
layer. 

The  synovial  capsules  of 
joints  only  possess  also  the  re- 
quisites of  a  serous  membrane 
on  theirlateral  portions,  namely, 
a  Liyer  of  connective- tissue 
clothed  by  epithelium,  while 
the  floor  and  roof  of  the  cavity 
are  formed  of  the  naked  articu- 
lar cartilage. 

But  some  other  cavities,  ar- 
ranged also  in  this  category, 
are  even  more  imperfectly  de- 
fined, namely,  the  synovial 
bursa3  and  sheaths  of  tendons. 
Here  we  have  frequently  to 
deal,  not  with  a  regular  wall,  but 
with  an  extremely  soft  connec- 
tive-tissue, saturated  with  fluid, 
gradually  becoming  more  solid 
externally,  instead  of  a  distinct 
cavity.  But  in  those  situations 
where  the  sheaths  and  bursce 
in  question  are  more  sharply  defined,  we  may  encounter  at  points  a  simple 
flattened  epithelium  on  the  con- 
nective-tissue forming  the  walls  of 
the  cavity. 

The  formation  of  these  "  true  " 
and  "false"  serous  sacs  is  explained 
by  the  occurrence  of  those  cavities 
in  connective-tissue  mentioned  at 
§  98.  By  the  formation  in  the 
middle  germinal  plate  of  larger 
hollows  of  this  kind,  which  become 
more  and  more  defined,  Ave  pass 
gradually  from  the  mucoid  sheath 
to  the  true  serous  sac.  The  sub- 
arachnoid spaces  may  be  looked 
upon  to  a  certain  extent  as  inter- 
mediate forms. 

The  same  serous  exudation  which 
saturates  formless  connective-tissue 
retains  the  surfaces  of  these  cavities 
moist  and  slippery.  Its  amount  is 
normally  but  very  small.  We  have  already  met  with  this  fluid  in  greater 
.abundance  in  the  form  of  synovia  (p.  155). 


Fir.  219. — Uiinian  skin  in  veriieal  section,  a,  snppi- 
lifiiil  hiyers  of  tlie  epirlennis;  b,  rete  ilalpighii.  Un- 
derneath the  latter  is  the  corium,  forming  papillse  at  r, 
and  passing  below  into  tlie  subcutaneous  connective- 
tissue,  in  which  collections  of  fat-cells  may  be  seen  at 
h  ;  g,  sweat  glands  with  their  ducts,  e  and /;  rf,  vessels; 
t,  nerves. 


Fig.  2'20.— Two  tactile  papillae  of  the  skin  freed  of 
epithelium.  Here  may  be  seen  the  connective- 
tissue,  entering  into  their  composition,  with  the 
tactile  corpuscles  in  the  interior  and  the  nerves 
ending  in  the  latter. 
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Fig.  221. — Diagram  of  a  mucous 
membrane  clothed  with  col- 
umnar cells,  a,  the  cells; 
6,  6,  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  their  lower 
extremities;  c,  transparent 
lnyer  or  basement  membrane ; 
d,  mucous  membrane  tissue 
formed  of  fibrous  connective- 
substance. 


§  136. 

Whilst  the  serous  membranes  are  poor  in  blood-vessels,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  we  have  to  deal,  in  considering  the 
cutis  (fig.  219),  -with  a  structure  very  different 
from  them  in  this  respect.  The  latter  consists  of 
a  very  vascular  tissue,  made  up  of  densely 
interwoven  fibrillated  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue,  accompanied  by  very  numerous  elastic 
fibres.  It  possesses  connective-tissue  and  emi- 
grated lymphoid  corpuscles  also.  In  the  papillae 
alone  (fig.  220)  and  on  the  surface  does  its 
fibrous  character  become  less  strongly  marked, 
giving  place  to  a  more  homogeneous  appear- 
ance on  account  of  the  interweaving  of  the 
filaments  becoming  so  intimate  as  to  get  rid  of 
all  interstices  (Rollett).  llere,  then,  we  may  accept  the  presence  of  a 
structureless  limiting  layer,  the  so-called  intermediate  membrane  of 
Henle,  or  basement  membrane  of  Todd  and  Bowman  (comp.  p.  84). 
The  cutis  is  covered  by  the  strongest  bed  of  epithelium  in  the  body, 
namely,  by  the  epidermis.  Further,  it  is  rich  in  nerves,  contains  many 
small  bundles  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  possesses  lymphatic  canals, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  hairs  and  their  follicles  as  well  as  the  ducts  of 
numerous  glands.  Below  it  is  continuous  with  the  soft  fatty  subcutaneous 
connective-tissue  (fig.  219,  h). 

8.  The  tissue  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  is  also  very  vascular, 
has  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  the  corium,  if  it  do  not  consist,  as  in 
the  small  intestine  especially,  of  reticular  connective-substance  containing 
lymphoid  cells.  We  have  already  considered  (at  §  88,  91,  93)  the  various 
kinds  of  epithelium  which  may  be  found  clothing  it,  all  having  their 
origin  from  the  lower  or  intestinal  glandular  plate  of  the  embryo.  The 
true  mucous  membrane  (fig.  221,  d)  consists  of  interlacing  bundles  of  con- 
nective-tissue of  softer  constitution  and  loo.ser  texture,  however,  than  those 

in  the  cutis.  The  proportion  of  elastic 
matter  here  is  liable  to  variation,  but 
is  smaller  than  in  the  skin.  Super- 
ficially, as  well  as  in  the  various 
prominences  of  the  tissue,  e.g.,  in  the 
villi,  papillte,  and  folds,  the  fibrous 
character  becomes  fainter,  so  that  we 
not  unfrequently  have  here,  as  in  the 
cutis,  a  transparent  layer  (c).  But  the 
raucous  membrane  tissue  in  diff'erent 
organs  varies  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
1       .     J    ^      •      .  P^^'^S'  for  instance,  where  it  is 

less  abundant,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  glands  lyin- 
close  together.  It  usually  appears  as  a  more  or  less  streaky  or  slightly 
fibrillated  substance  containing  nuclei  (fig.  222).  On  its  deep  alpect 
It  IS  continuous  with  the  submucous  connective-tissue,  which  is  remark- 
"    "       "'''"^  especially  in  the  digestive  tract,  for 

"""^•^^I'ance,  and  which  constitutes  the 
The  mucous  membranes,  which  are  in 
general  very  vascular,  possess  a  varying  number  of  lymphatics  and 


Fig.  222.— Transverse  section  through  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  a  raliblt's  stomach,  a, 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  6,  section.s 
of  empty  vessels ;  c,  the  latter  injected ;  d, 
spaces  for  the  peptic  glands.. 


able  in 
its  strong 
tunica  nervea  of  older  anatomists 


nerves. 
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At  certain  points  they  contain  no  glands,  but  in  most  cases  the  latter 
occur  in  such  quantities  that  the  groundwork  of  connective-tissue  is 
completely  thrown  into  the  background  owing  to  their  amount,  as  has 
been  already  remarked.  As  an  instance  of  such  extreme  richness  in 
glands,  we  may  take  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  (figs. 
222  and  223).  Attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  occurrence 
of  smooth  muscle  fibres  in  many  of  these  membranes,  to  which  we 
must  ascribe  considerable  physiological  importance.  We  shall  refer  to 
this  again. 

9.  The  so-called  vascular  mevihranes  of  the  brain  and  eye,  the  pia 
mater  and  p?ex«5  chorioidea,  and  choroid,  also 
belong  to  the  connective-tissues.  In  all  these 
we  find  a  multitude  of  blood-vessels  supported 
by  soft  connective-tissue.  The  latter  appears 
under  different  forms.  One  of  these,  that  of 
the  choroid  of  the  eye,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (p.  219).  T1\\Q  plexus  chorioidei  sho^"- 
in  the  infant  a  completely  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, in  which  round  non-ramified  cells  are 
imbedded.  In  the  adult  also  the  whole  bears 
in  general  the  character  of  an  undeveloped 
streaky  connective-tissue  (Hdc/cel).  In  the  jna 
mater,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  fibrillated 
form  of  the  latter. 

10.  Finally,  connective-tissue  tunics  are 
found  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vascu- 
lar system.  The  endocardium  may  be  reckoned 
among  these,  also  the  external  coat  of  the  vessels,  or  so-called  tunica  adven- 
titia,  and  most  of  the  middle  and  internal  layers  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
lymphatics.  Great  variety  is  met  Avith  here,  however.  Together  with 
structures  of  fibrillated  connective-tissue,  with  a  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  elastic  fibres,  are  found,  especially  in  arteries,  membranes  which, 
without  having  any  bundles  of  the  former,  present  in  a  homogeneous 
ground  substance  elastic  networks  alone,  of  either  fine  or  coarse,  or  some- 
times very  thick  fibres.  They  may  also  occur  homogeneous  without  fibres. 
Thus  we  find  a  gradual  transition  from  connective-tissue  membranes  to 
purely  elastic  ones. 

11.  In  other  parts  also  we  encounter  a  preponderance  of  elastic 
elements,  with  a  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  great,  decrease,  and  at  other 
times  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  fibrillated  interstitial  connec- 
tive-tissue. This  is  the  case  in  the  various  ligaments  and  membranes  of 
the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  tissues  of  the  lungs.  Externally 
also,  around  the  oesophagus,  is  found  a  principally  elastic  layer,  and 
connecting  the  latter  with  the  tubes  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Beside 
other  more  limited  occurrences,  we  may  reckon  also  to  this  category  the 
ligameiita  flava  of  the  spinal  column  and  ligament tim  nuchce  of  some 
mammalian  animals. 

§  137. 

All  connective-tissues  of  the  living  body  are,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  saturated  by  small  quantities  of  an  animal  fluid,  in  which  we 
may  suppose  the  matters  of  nutrition  and  decomposition  to  be  contained. 
This,  arriving  by  the  blood-vessels  and  exuding  from  them,  gives  up  its 


Fig.  223. — Vertif.al  section  of  the 
mucous  meiiibiane  of  the  hu- 
man ftomach.  a,  papillM  of  tlie 
surface ;  b,  peptic  glanJs. 
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surplus  to  the  radicals  of  the  absorbents  contained  in  the  tissue  (§  82). 
Unfortunately,  the  amount  of  this  fluid  is  too  small  to  allow  of  oui 
obtaining  it  for  chemical  analysis,  so  that  its  composition  still  remains 
unknown.  Conclusions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  normal  fluid  drawn 
from  analysis  of  those  abnormal  collections  met  "with  in  formless  connec- 
tive-tissue in  oedema,  appear  to  us  inadmissible. 

In  the  serous  sacs  and  cavities  likewise  we  meet  with  a  very  similar 
fluid,  in  varying  but  usually  small  quantity,  which  might  be  named  a 
watery  exudation  from  the  intercellular  fluid  of  the  blood,  containing,  on 
analysis,  albumen,  extractive  matters,  salts,  and  at  times  also  fibrin  (1). 
Up  to  the  present,  the  only  fluid  contents  of  any  of  the  true  serous 
sacs  that  have  been  examined,  under  completely  normal  conditions,  are 
those  of  the  pericardium  in  the  case  of  executed  ciijninals  [Gorup- 
Besanez  and  Lehmann).  The  results  varied.  The  first  of  these  investi- 
gators obtained  in  two  cases  a  fluid  of  weak  alkaline  reaction  and  yellowish 
colour. 

1000  parts  of  pericardial  fluid  consist  of  — 


1. 

2. 

"Water,     .       .       .  . 

962-83 

955-13 

Solid  constituents. 

3717 

44-87 

Albumen, 

21-62 

24-68 

Fibrin,     .       .        .  . 

0-81 

Extractive  matters,  . 

8-21 

12-69 

Salts,       .       .        .  . 

7-34 

6-69 

Lehmann,  on  the  other  hand,  only  obtained  8-79  of  albumen,  0-93  of 
other  organic  matters,  and  0-89  of  mineral  constituents,  per  thousand. 
For  synovia  (comp.  p.  155).  The  intercellular  matter  of  connective- 
tissue,  together  with  the  fasciculi  of  the  latter,  consists  of  a  glutin-yield- 
ing  material.  The  composition  of  the  cells  is,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
enveloped  in  obscurity,  while  in  the  elastic  elements  we  may  recognise 
elastin.  The  intermediate  substance  of  the  cornea  alone  is  an  exception, 
in  that  it  yields  chondrin.  This  short  notice  includes  all  that  was  for- 
merly, and  is  to  a  great  extent  at  present  known  of  the  composition  of 
connective-tissue. 

In  the  embryonic  state  this  tissue  possesses,  according  to  Schwann's 
investigations,  repeated  subsequently  by  Schlossherger,  a  ground  mass, 
from  which  no  glutin  can  be  obtained  on  boiling,  and  which  appears  to 
belong  rather  to  the  protein  group.  This  corresponds  also  with  investi'^a- 
tions  made  on  the  constitution  of  pathologically  formed  immature  con- 
nective-tissue, so  that  we  see  a  parallel  between  recently  formed  con- 
nective-tissue and  undeveloped  cartilage  (ij  112).  But  in  that  the  fully 
developed  tissue,  after  it  has  been  chemically  cleansed,  may  be  converted 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  glutin  by  boiling,  there  must  take  place 
between  the  embryonic  period  and  that  of  maturity  some  transformation 
of  the  albuminoid  intermediate  substance  into  a  collagenic  one  Of  the 
intermediate  steps  we  know  nothing,  and  as  to  the  ma^nner  also  in  which 
this  change  takes  place  we  have  at  present  but  hypotheses  to  off-er-  for 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able,  as  is  well  known,  to  effect  an  artificial  trans 
formation  of  the  protein  substances  into  glutin  or  glutinous  matters  The 
Chemical  constitution  likewise  of  those  undeveloped  and  not  vet  fibril- 
lated  portions  of  connective-tissue  already  mentioned  has,  with  the  excep- 
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tiou  of  the  cornea,  remained  undiscovered :  the  latter  also  in  the  frjetus 
it  appears,  yields  no  chondrin. 

The  ground  substance  of  connective-tissue  remains  unchanged  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  swells  up  into  a  jelly-like  mass  under  the 
action  of  acetic  acid,  which  only  dissolves  it  to  a  certain  extent  when 
warm,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Potash,  on  the  other  hand, 
commences  to  dissolve  it  even  when  cold.  By  boiling  in  water  this  inter- 
cellular matter  is  converted  into  glutiu  (§  15),  but  M'hether  in  toto  is  still 
an  unsettled  question.  The  time  necessary  for  this  is  liable  to  variation, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  connective-tissue  on  which  we  are  work- 
ing. As  to  the  process  also  by  which  the  collagenie  tissue  is  trans- 
formed into  glutin,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  here  as  elsewhere.  And 
if  in  the  analysis  of  portions  of  connective-tissue  the  same  results  per 
cent,  have  been  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  glue  prepared  from  the 
latter  by  boiling,  it  only  speaks  for  the  imperfection  of  the  chemical 
manipulation.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  elucidate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  constitution  of  this  intercellular  matter,  in  that  we  possess 
no  means  of  separating  it  from  the  numerous  form  elements  entangled  in 
its  substance,  namely,  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  elastic  fibres,  &c., 
without  even  taking  into  account  other  accidental  and  unessential  tissue 
elements,  such  as  blood-vessels,  fat  cells,  &c.  The  substance  cementing 
the  fibrillaj  together  is  soluble  in  permanganate  of  potash  [llulldt), 
10  per  cent,  solutions  of  common  salt  and  in  baryta  and  lime  water;  these 
take  up  from  tendinous  tissue  an  albuminous  substance  giving  the  reactions 
of  mucin  {Rollett). 

The  composition  also  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  is  but  to  a  small 
extent  known,  on  account  of  our  being  obliged  to  base  almost  all  our  con- 
clusions on  microchemical  reactions.  Their  nuclei  show  the  usual  resist- 
ance to  acetic  acid,  and  the  protoplasm — it  appears  in  the  tendon-cells  ot 
the  mature  body  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum — though  it  may  become 
greatly  changed  by  the  action  of  water  alone,  still  otters  to  that  of  acids 
considerable  opposition.  Jt  holds  out  against  concentrated  mineral  acids 
for  a  period  in  which  the  connective  intermediate  substance  is  softened 
into  a  pulp  or  dissolved  (2).  Hot  solutions  of  potash,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
solve the  whole  cell  rapidly,  and  are  thus  of  importance  in  the  demonstra- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  elastic  elements.  The  latter  only  admit  of  nearer 
investigation  in  those  parts  in  which  they  are  met  with  in  great  prepon- 
derance, as  in  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  and  to  this  is  due  the  slight 
acquaintance  we  possess  with  elastic  matter  in  general  (§  15). 

Those  homogeneous  elastic  membranes  of  large  vessels  already  discussed 
(§  127),  as  well  as  the  structureless  intermediate  substance  of  many  elastic 
fibrous  networks,  resemble  in  their  microchemical  bearing  ordinary  elastic 
tihrous  tissue.  The  homogeneous  envelopes  of  certain  of  the  connective- 
tissue  bundles  appear  still  to  consist  of  glutinous  substance,  in  that  they 
give  way  to  the  action  of  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  while  in  other 
instances  they  are  decidedly  composed  of  elastic  material  (comp.  §  128). 
The  transparent  limiting  layers  of  connective-tissue  membranes  likewise 
are  liable  to  the  same  variation  in  composition.  Descemet's  membrane  on 
the  cornea  is  elastic,  while  the  anterior  transparent  lamina  of  the  latter 
and  the  basement  membranes  are  of  glutinous  nature. 

These  facts  just  stated  are,  however,  of  interest  in  another  way.  They 
show  that  elastic  matter  represents  a  product  of  the  subsequent  transfor- 
mation of  glutin-yielding  intermediate  substance,  and,  moreover,  of  that 
16 
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form  from  which  collagen  as  well  as  chondrigen  is  produced  :  comp.  what 
has  heen  already  stated  in  regard  to  elastic  cartilage  (§  108). 

Analysis  of  organs  wholly  formed  of  connective-tissue  has  been 
undertaken  comparatively  rarely  up  to  the  present.  The  proportion  of 
water  in  the  tendons  amounts  according  to  Chevreul  to  62-03,  in  the 
cornea  to  73-94-77-82  per  cent.  {His).  The  latter  has,  therefore,  26-06- 
22-18  of  solid  matters,  of  which  in  one  case  20-38  were  converted  into 
glutin  on  boiling,  and  2-84  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  organic  non- 
glutinous  substance.  The  latter  may  be  referred  to  the  corneal  cells  and 
their  processes,  as  well  as  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  Together  with 
these  were  found  besides  0-95  per  cent,  of  mineral  constituents,  of  which 
0-84  were  soluble  in  water. 

Remarks. — 1.  According  to  A.  Schmidt  "fibrinogen  "  is  almost  alwa3-s  one  of  the 
components  of  such  exudations.  2.  We  can  thus  isolate  connective-tissue  passages 
with  their  terminal  layers,  and  remains  of  cells  in  the  interior,  by  means  of  sulphuric, 
liydrocliloric,  or  nitric  acids.  Prolonged  boiling  also  in  alcohol  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequent  maceration  in  water,  leaves  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  still  remaining,  while  the  interstitial  substance  undergoes  solution,  and  the 
clastic  fibres  crumble  up. 

§  138. 

Connective-tissue  forms  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  investing  and  sus- 
tentacular  substances  of  the  body.  It  connects  organs  with  one  another, 
envelopes  them,  and  fills  out  interstices  between  them  and  between  their 
divisions :  it  fixes  parts  against  one  another,  forms  passages  for  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  cavities  for  collections  of  fat  cells,  &c.  This  so  widely- 
distributed  tissue,  then,  comes  under  our  consideration,  as  regards  its 
j)hysical  properties,  mainly  for  the  building  up  of  our  body.  Loosely 
interlaced  as  regards  its  fasciculi,  connective-tissue  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  yielding  extensible  substance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  usually 
encounter  a  more  dense  and  intimate  interweaving  of  its  fibres,  especially 
in  formed  connective-tissue ;  so  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  solidity  is 
attained,  as  opposed  to  the  extensibility  of  that  formless  species.  The 
plentiful  occurrence  in  it  of  elastic  elements  has  also  a  great  influence  on 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  tissue. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  encounter  structures  formed  of  connective-tissue 
which  play  a  part  in  the  chemical  processes  of  the  system,  owing  to  their 
great  vascularity  or  abundant  exudatory  activity,  as,  for  instance,  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  This  depends,  however,  properly  speaking, 
upon  the  contained  blood-vessels. 

It  is  usually  supposed,  though  without  sufficient  data  for  proof,  that 
the  transformative  capacities  of  connective-tissue  in  regard  to  tlie  matters 
passing  through  it  are  in  general  but  small.  We  are  led  to  infer  this  by 
the  passive  part  which  the  tissue  takes  in  the  assimilative  revolutions  of 
the  body,  or  its  slight  inclination  to  decay,  and  by  the  poorness  in  vessels 
of  many  parts  formed  of  it. 

This  interchange  of  matter,  however,  be  it  great  or  small,  is  still 
completely  veiled  in  obscurity  as  regards  its  nature.  The  fact  that 
glycm  and  leucm  (§  3-5  and  31)  are  products  of  the  artificial  decomposi- 
tion of  glutm,  while  elastic  material  yields  the  last  of  these  only  may 
give  us  some  slight  point  to  hold  by  in  the  present  helpless  state  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Some  years  ago,  from  the  connective-tissue  theory  of  Donders  and 
Virchoio,  an  idea  sprung  up  that  the  cellular  networks  of  its  cor- 
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puscles,  supposed  to  be  supplied  with  membranes,  constituted  a  hollow 
system  of  canals,  like  that  to  be  met  with  in  bone,  for  the  con- 
ducting of  certain  definite  nutritive  fluids  through  the  tissue,  forming 
thus  a  plasmatic  circulation.  Eased  on  this  view,  the  name  of  sap  canali- 
culi  was  given  by  Koelliker  to  these  passages.  But  there  was  no  phy- 
siological necessity  for  supposing  that  this  must  be  the  case  in  connective- 
tissue,  in  that  it  does  not  occur  in  cartilage.  Besides,  the  system  of 
interstices  in  parts  formed  of  connective-tissue  would  appear  but  little 
suited  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  object,  frequently  stopped  as  they 
are  by  cells,  and  compressed  by  the  intermediate  substance.  Communica- 
tions between  these  interspaces  and  the  vascular  systems  do  not  occur, 
either  with  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics,  although  this  erroneous  doc- 
trine still  permeates  histology. 

The  question  now  arises,  which  of  the  elements  of  form  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  physiologically  the  most  active  and  important  in  con- 
nective-tissue masses  1  Here  also  as  anatomically  the  decision  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  cells,  so  long  as  the  latter  possess  even  a  small  remnant 
of  their  body.  On  the  other  hand,  connective-tissue  structures,  in  which 
the  cellular  elements  no  longer  exist,  and  where  alone  dense  networks  of 
elastic  fibres  remain,  must  be  looked  upon  as  tissues  endowed  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  life  ;  for  instance,  the  ligamentum  nuchte. 

Among  the  transformations  of  senescent  connective-tissue  we  must  now 
bestow  a  few  words  on  calcification,  occurring  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 
cartilage,  and  by  no  means  rarely.  Bony  tissue  niay  likewise  take  the 
place  of  the  former,  but  much  more  seldom  by  direct  transition  of  one 
tissue  into  the  other  as  by  a  neoplastic  process,  corresponding  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  embryo,  where  the  newly-produced  bony  mass 
takes  up  the  place  of  the  vanishing  connective-tissue.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  refer  again  to  this  question  in  considering  osseous  tissue. 

We  are  now  met  by  another  difficult  question,  namely,  how  far  con- 
nective-tissue cells  may  become  transformed  into  the  elements  of  other 
tissues  not  belonging  to  this  group.  It  appears  plain  that,  with  their 
power  of  vital  contractility,  no  great  distinction  can  be  made  between 
them  and  the  cellular  elements  of  unstriped  muscle.  And  yet  there 
have  been  long  and  indeterminable  controversies  as  to  wliat  are  muscle 
and  what  connective-tissue  cells  in  certain  organs,  e.g.,  the  lymph  glands 
and  the  ovary.  We  have  already  stated  (§  98)  that  the  so-called  endo- 
thelia  must  take  rise  from  the  cellular  elements  of  connective-tissue.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  no  transition  into  the  cells  and 
offspring  of  the  corneous  and  intestinal  glandular  plates,  and  there  seems 
further  (if  wo  except  the  neuroglia  and  many  portions  of  the  higher 
organs  of  sense)  to  be  no  true  connection  between  these  tissues.  It 
is  true  that  such  intercommunication  has  been  frequently  asserted  to 
take  place,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  intestinal  villi  by  Heidenhain.  Here 
long  processes  of  the  cylinder-epithelial  cells  are  stated  to  be  united 
with  those  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  sustentacular  sub- 
stance of  the  villus.  These  statements  have  not,  however,  been  corrobo- 
rated. 

The  contractile  and  wandering  lymphoid  cells  of  connectiVe-tissue  have 
been  already  dealt  with  in  a  former  section.  That  they  generally  take 
their  rise  from  the  derivatives  of  the  middle  germinal  plate  in  enormous 
numbers  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  ascertained  by  Virchow,  that  connective-tissue, 
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which  usually  appears  so  quiescent  and  indifferent  in  the  adult  body, 
displays  during  pathological  processes  a  new  and  mighty  vigour  of 

growth.  .  . 

Simple  inflammatory  irritation  alone  gives  rise  to  a  rapid  swelling-up 
of  the  cells  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.  In  the  dull  proto- 
plasm of  these  we  may  remark  division  of  the  nuclei  also,  in  non-vascu- 
lar parts  like  the  cornea,  as  well  as  in  vascular  structures  {Strieker  and 
Norris). 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  129)  that  pus  corpuscles  (lymphoid  cells) 
may  frequently  accumulate  in  the  passages  and 
interstices  of  connective-tissue  (lig.  224)  in 
great  quantities,  owing  to  such  irritation,  arriv- 
ing there  partly  from  the  circulation.  But  others 
originate  in  the  tissue  itself;  and  it  has  been 
by  some  maintained  now  for  many  years,  with 
the  utmost  certainty,  that  the  parents  of  these 
are  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

But  the  mode  of  this  origin  requires  nearer 
investigation  than  it  has  as  yet  received.  It  is 
possible  that  the  membraneless  connective- 
tissue  cell  may  divide  into  these  lymphoid  ele- 
ments by  simple  or  double  nuclear  segmenta- 
tion. 

Owing  to  its  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
body,  connective-tissue  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  pathological  neoplastic  processes.  Loss  of  substance  in  the  organs 
of  the  middle  germinal  plate  is  replaced  by  it  (cicatricial  tissue)  just  as  it 
may  take  the  place  physiologically  of  degenerated  organs.  Luxuriant 
growth  of  this  structure  causes  an  increase  in  quantity  of  the  sustenta- 
cular  substance  of  glands  and  other  parts,  as  well  as  thickening  of  mem- 
branes, and  so  on.  Numerous  new  formations,  in  the  form  of  tumours, 
from  the  simple  wart  up  to  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  most  dangerous 
cancerous  growths,  consist  of  it.  Tumours  consisting  of  pure  connective- 
tissue,  with  a  more  or  less  dense  texture,  have  been  given  the  name 
oi  fibromas.  The  starting-point  of  these  is  in  most  cases  ordinary  or 
physiological  connective-tissue,  with  an  undoubted  participation  of 
lymphoid  cells. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  pathological  connective-tissue  is  very  vari- 
able. Beside  the  most  fully  developed  texture,  such  as  only  formed  con- 
nective-tissue can  show,  we  meet  with  structures  of  a  softer  species  allied 
to  the  so-called  formless  kind.  "VVe  encounter  also  appearances  such  as 
are  presented  by  the  young  embryonic  tissue.  Thus,  wherever  a  rapid 
development  of  the  tissue  is  taking  place,  soft  fusiform  and  stellate  cells 
in  close  juxtaposition  are  observed,  or  there  may  be  merely  round  and 
very  primitive  elements  with  scanty  intermediate  matter  to  be  seen.  It 
appears,  also,  that  nucleated  formative  cells  without  a  membrane  may 
coalesce  owing  to  their  abundant  protoplasma,  forming  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous multi-nuclear  masses.  This  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
many  alleged  exudations  with  spontaneous  generation  of  nuclei  spoken 
of  in  former  days.  We  leave  the  rest  to  the  hand-books  of  patholo<yy, 
and  pass  on  in  the  next  section  to  the  origin  of  the  tissue.  °  ' 


Fiff.  224 — Pus  corpuscles  in  the 
interstices  of  tendinous  tissue; 
from  the  tendo  Achillis  of  the 
rabbit. 
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§  139. 

The  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  connective-tissue  is  the 
appearance  at  an  early  foetal  period  of  delicate  embryonic  cells  (fig.  44, 
p.  66),  crowded  together,  without  any  membrane,  and 
containing  vesicular  nuclei.  These  are  held  together  by 
a  small  amount  of  an  albuminous  intercellular  substance, 
so  that  connective-tissue  and  cartilage  commence  both  of 
them  with  extremely  similar  primary  forms.  This  first  con- 
dition of  rudimentary  connective-tissue,  however,  is  only 
very  transient. 

The  further   transformations   take  place  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  are  of  different  kinds  in  the  various  connec- 
tive-tissue structures.    If  these  remain  poor  in  blood,  as, 
for  instance,  the  tendons,  the  cells  preserve  their  original  crowded  position, 
but  become  fusiform  (fig.  225).    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  become  vascular,  as  is  the  case  with  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  an  outpouring  of  a  plasmatic  fluid 
containing   albumen  and  mucin  takes  place :  the 
formative  cells  separate  from  one  another,  and  assume 
frequently  stellate  figures  (fig.  226). 

But  even  already  all  these  cells  have  undergone 
metamorphosis.  Their  processes  have  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  the  most  delicate  fibrillje,  which  are  at  first  straight,  and 
contain  abundant  granules  of  protoplasm  between  them.  Later  on  the 
latter  withdraw  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  the  original  cell- 


225.— Fusi- 
form cells  from 
embryonic  con- 
nective-tissue. 


Fig.  226.— Stellate  cells 
from  the  same. 


Fig.  227. — Soft  conneotivc- 
t'ssue  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tendo 
Achillis  of  a  human  em- 
bryo of  two  months  old. 


Fig.  228.— From  the  tendo  Achillis  of  a  pig 
embryo  8"  long.  A,  the  fusiform  cells 
and  their  fibrous  intennediate  matter  in 
profile;  B,  transverse  section  (spirit  of 
wine  preparation). 


body  diminishes  to  a  corresponding  degree  in  volume.  The  fibrillse 
then  assume  gradually  a  more  and  more  wavy  character,  and  are  con- 
verted into  an  ordinary  bundle  of  connective-tissue  fibrillae  (the  interstitial 
molecules  disappearing  at  the  same  time)  (Breslauer  and  Boll),  or  into 
single  fibril  {Kutznetzoff  and  Obersteiner).    From  personal  observation  we 
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are  inclined  to  accept  this  as  the  correct  view,  although  Rollett  supposes 
the  connective-tissue  fibres  to  have  their  origin  independently  of  the  cell. 

The  fasciculi,  according  to  this,  spring  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
original  cell-body,  or,  if  we  prefer  an  expression  of  M.  Schultzes,  are  pro- 
duced by  "the  formative  agency  of  the  protoplasm." 

We  refer  the  student  to  figs.  227,  228,  229,  and  230,  almost  all  of 
which  apply  to  the  development  of  solid  connective-tissue  masses  poor  in 
blood-vessels  and  intermediate  fluid. 

Such  appearances  were  known  long  ago  to  Schwann,  who  interpreted 
them  quite  correctly.  Later  on  the  connective-tissue  fibrillae  were  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  intercellular  substance, — a 
theory  for  which  at  last  even  Koelliker  declared  himself. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  absence  of  an  envelope  on  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  is  looked  upon  as  certain,  and  the  intercellular  substance  is 
regarded  as  at  least  in  many  cases  a  metamorphosed  external  part  of  the 
cell-body,  as  in  cartilage  (p.  167),  the  relationship  of  the  cell-body  to  the 
fibrillae  appears  again  such  as  indicated  by  Schwann. 

From  the  length  of  mature  connective-tissue  bundles,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  fibrillae  of  adjacent  cells  unite  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in  their 
formation  (Boll). 

We  turn  now  to  the  inquiry,  Avhat  is  the  further  destiny  of  the  so 
much  impoverished  formative  cell  of  connective-tissue  1 
It  appears  to  vary  in  diff"erent  ways. 

In  some  cases  this  cell  persists,  separates  from  its  product  the  fasciculus, 
and  is  transformed  into  that  frequently  flattened,  sometimes  smooth-edged. 


Fig.  229.— a,  Fusiform, 
apparently  forma- 
tive cells  of  connec- 
tive-tissue fasciculi ; 
b,  cell-bo<iy  and 
fibrillar  substance 
still  distinguishable. 


Fig.  230.— A  fusiform 
cell  from  tlie  tendon 
of  an  embryonic  pig 
8  inches  long,  a,  a 
cell  with  protoplasm ; 
b,  connective  -  tissue 
fibrillae  (spirit  of  wine 


preparation). 

sometimes  jagged  element  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  through 
the  investigations  of  Kiihne,  Ranvier,  Flemming,  and  Boll,  as  the  cell°of 
mature  connective-tissue  (comp.  §  129). 

Again,  the  nucleus  remains  behind  with  a  small  (fig.  230)  or  frequently 
almost  imperceptible  residue  of  protoplasm.  This  is  the  case  in  those 
connective-tissue  structures  we  have  already  considered,  in  which  appa- 
rently naked  nuclei  are  met  with  in  the  fibrous  mass  (§  132,  for  instance  ) 

Thirdly,  the  nucleus  seems,  in  some  cases,  to  disappear  'early  with  its 
scanty  remainder  of  protoplasm,  by  commencing  fatty  degeneration  {Boll) 
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so  that  we  may  only  meet  with  fasciculi  intermixed  with  elastic  elements, 
but  without  a  trace  of  the  original  formative  cell  (com p.  fig.  201-203). 

We  must  still  leave  it  an  open  question,  whether  lymphoid  cells  which 
have  wandered  out  of  the  foetal  blood-vessels  may  not  be  transformed 
into  formative  cells  of  connective-tissue.    It  seems,  however,  probable. 

The  mode  in  which  elastic  fibres  have  their  origin,  though  compara- 
tively easy  to  observe,  has  been  long  a  subject  of  controversy.  And 
although  the  manner  of  their  separation  from  the  interstitial  substance 
remains  up  to  the  present  completely  unexplained,  still  there  can  be.no 
doubt  that  they  originate  independently  of  the  connective-tissue  cells. 

In  §  13G  we  spoke  of  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of  the  adult  mammal  as  a 
mass  abounding  in  elastic  fibrous  networks,  and  in  which  no  corpuscles 
are  to  be  found.  Now,  it  was  from  this  tissue  in  question  that  Muller, 
and  subsequently  Henh  and  Reichert,  obtained  proof  of  this. 

If  we  examine  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of  very  small  foetuses,  we  observe 
the  same  to  consist  of  numerous  spindle-shaped  cells  arranged  longi- 
tudinally, and  of  an  intermediate  substance  with- 
out any  elastic  elements.  Later  on  (fig.  231,  A), 
we  recognise  exactly  similar  fusiform  cells,  with 
considerable  sized  nuclei  and  short  pointed  ex- 
tremities (a).  Between  these  there  appears  an 
indistinctly  fibrous  matter  (h).  Even  here 
nothing  is  seen  of  the  elastic  elements  until 
the  whole  has  been  treated  with  boiling  potash 
{B),  when  the  cells  are  destroyed,  and  a  net- 
work of  extremely  fine  elastic  fibres  becomes 
visible. 

If  we  continue  our  research  on  older  embrj^os, 
we  find  these  fusiform  cells  becoming  thinner  and 
longer  until  they  gradually  disappear.  In  the 
new-born  animal  only  traces  of  the  latter  are  to 
be  seen.  The  elastic  networks  increase  in  density 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  their  fibres  in 
strength.  The  bundles  of  connective-tissue  also 
become  more  apparent  in  the  ligamentum  nuchiB 
[Koelliker). 

The  above  sketch  of  the  development  of  con- 
nective-tissue wall,  no  doubt,  receive,  through 
continued  research,  many  additions,  the  more  so 
as  our  acquaintance  with  the  subject  must  be 
looked  upon  as  being  merely  in  its  commencement. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  mode  of  appearance  of 
connective -tissue  in  the  body,  we  find  that  it 
may  be  classed  into  a  primary  and  secondari/. 
The  primary  is  from  a  metamorphosis  of  the  cells 
of  the  middle  germinal  layer.  The  secondary, 
also  from  the  same  embryonic  layer  (never  from  the  corneous  and 
intestinal  glandular  leaf),  takes  place  usually  from  other  members  of 
the  connective-tissue  group,  most  probably  from  lymphoid  corpuscles. 
As  an  instance  of  secondary  formation  of  connective-tissue,  we  may 
cite  the  process  of  the  production  of  bone  to  be  described  in  the 
following  section. 

In  pathological  novogenesis,  also,  the  formation  of  the  tissue  takes 


Fig.  231. — From  the  liganiec- 
tum  nnchse  of  an  embiyonir 
pig  8  inches  long.  A,  la- 
teral aspect;  a,  fiisilorni 
cells  in  fibrillated  ground 
substance,  6;  B,  elastic 
fibres,  e,  rendered  visiWe  by 
boiling  in  poiasli.  (Spirit  of 
wine  preparation.) 
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place  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described  above  for  the  normal 
structure.  But  that  many  subordinate  peculiarities  may  make  themselves 
evident  here  must  be  granted. 

Remarks. — We  should  be  ol.liged  to  overstep  tlie  bounds  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
by  a  great  deal  did  we  enter  more  minutely,  or  in  a  manner  which  could  be  regarded 
to  any  extent  as  exhaustive,  upon  this  still  unsettled  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
connective-tissue.  In  the  year  1839,  its  mode  of  origin  was  held  by  Schwann  to  be 
the  following :— Cells,  originally  spheroidal,  took  on  the  fusiform  figure,  and,  becoming 
further  elongated,  underwent  a  splitting  up  of  their  substance  into  fibrillae,  com- 
mencing at  their  extremities,  thus  giving  rise  on  the  metamorphosis  -of  the  latter 
into  the  so-called  bundles  of  connective-tissue.  As  to  the  destiny  of  the  nuclei  of 
the.se  formative  cells,  it  remained  unexplained,  and  the  development  of  elastic  fibres 
from  other  cells  was  looked  upon  as  probable.  Henle,  however,  aj)peared  soon  after 
as  propounder  of  a  new  theory  of  origin,  in  consequence  of  renewed  investigation. 
According  to  his  view,  connective-tissue  consists  of  an  originally  nucleated  blastema, 
in  which  the  nuclei  are  arranged  Avith  regularity,  and  the  ground  substance  splits  up 
into  bands  following  their  direction.  By  a  fibrillar  metamorphosis  of  the  latter,  the 
ordinary  fasciculi  are  produced.  At  the  same  time,  the  nuclei  are  supposed  to  become 
elongated  into  fusiform  bodies,  which  may  subsequently  unite,  forming  fine  elastic 
fibres  (Kernfasern).  No  personal  investigations  have  been  published  by  him  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  larger  elastic  filaments.  In  1845,  Reichcrt  brought  out  a  very 
important  work  for  the  history  of  connective-substance.  In  this  he  taught  that  between 
the  original  cells  of  embryonic  connective-tissue  an  intercellular  matter  gradually 
makes  its  appearance,  the  former  coalescing  with  this  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass, 
so  that  in  that  the  nuclei  are  still  recognisable  ;  we  have  arrived  at  about  the  same 
starting-point  as  that  maintained  by  Henle.  Later  on,  the  nuclei  were  supposed  by 
him  to  disappear  in  part,  while  the  occurrence  of  fusiform  cells  was  denied,  and  the 
objects  which  had  been  held  to  be  such  were  declared  to  be  (together  with  the  fibrillae 
of  connective-tissue)  artificial  products,  as  already  mentioned.  Elastic  fibres  were 
regarded  as  transformations  of  the  ground  substance.  In  the  year  18.51,  however, 
there  came  a  turning-point,  through  the  works  of  Virchoiv  and  Bonders.  These 
investigators  demonstrated,  with  the  scanty  aids  to  research  of  the  time,  in  the  first 
place,  the  persistence  of  nucleated  cells,  and  laid,  with  perfect  justice,  the  chief  stress 
on  these  elements  of  the  tissue.  They  fell,  however,  into  a  dangerous  error  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  clastic  fibres,  in  that  they  supposed  the  latter  to  take  their  origin 
from  a  change  in  these  cells.  According  to  both  observers,  the  latter  never  take  the 
form  of  connective-tissue  bundles,  but  enter  into  the  construction  of  stellate  and 
fusiform  corpuscles,  which  may  unite  to  form  elastic  tubes  and  fibres.  The  latter,  as 
a  rule,  have  origin  only  from  such  cells  (a  point  long  defended  by  KocUikcr).  True 
connective-tissue  is  intercellular  substance.  This  view,  supported  by  Virchov)  and 
Bonders,  was  at  once  attacked  by  Henle  in  the  most  determined  manner  ;  the  stellate 
cells  were  declared  to  be  the  transverse  sections  of  interstices  between  the  bundles  of 
connective-tissue,  and  the  whole  to  be  an  optical  illusion.  Now,  although  Henle,  we 
must  conf  ess,  has  in  many  respects  gone  too  far,  still  he  is  entitled  "to  praise  for 
having  directed  attention  to  errors  in  the  theory  just  mentioned  as  that  of  Virchow 
and  Bowlders.  On  the  other  hand,  this  new  theory,  sometimes  unchanged,  and  some- 
times with  greater  or  less  modification,  was  received  (and  further  developed  by 
observation  of  the  normal  as  well  as  diseased  tissues)  by  a  number  of  new  adherents  of 
the  two  men  just  named.  The  formation  of  bundles  of  connective-tissue  from  cells, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Schvjann  spoke  of  it,  has  only  been  supported  (amono-  men  of 
any  note)  by  Koelliker,  up  to  the  year  1861,  when  he  too  gave  it  up  ;  all  others 
have  regarded  the  fasciculi  and  fibrillae  as  metamorphosed  intercellular  substance 
Again,  a  new  era  was  initiated  by  a  paper  by  M.  Schultze  in  Reichert  and  Bu  Bois- 
Jieymond's  Archiv.  1861,  p.  13.  In  this  he  proclaimed  the  formative  cell  of  connec- 
tive-tissue to  be  membraneless,  like  other  young  cells. 

10.  The  Tissue  of  Bone, 
§  140. 

Bony  or  osseous  tissue  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  connective- 
substances,  by  no  means  springing  in  the  first  instance  and  immediately 
trom  the  cells  of  the  middle  germinal  plate.     It  is  rather  formed 
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secondarily  from  metamorphosed  descendants  of  cartilage  or  connective- 
tissue  cells,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  most  complex 
structure  of  this  group.  It  consists  of  a  network  of  stellate  ramifying 
spaces  containing  cells,  and  an  abundant  intermediate  substance  of  homo- 
geneous nature.  The  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  hardness  and 
solidity,  and  renders  the  Avhole  the  most  resistent  of  all  the  more  widely 
spread  tissues.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  compact  substance  of  hollow 
bones  is  1'930;  in  the  spongy,  1"243  (Krause  and  Fischer).  As  the 
name  expresses,  the  occurrence  of  this  tissue  is  in  the  human  body  normally 
confined  to  the  bones,  if 
we  except  a  thin  coating 
on  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
Its  distribution,  however, 
among  the  vertebrates,  pre- 
sents considerable  variety. 

As  is  well  known,  bones 
are  divided  by  anatomists 
according  to  their  form, — 
into  the  long  or  cylin- 
drical, ih.e  flat  or  tabular, 
the  short  or  irregular. 
Again,  in  accordance  with 
their  texture, — into  the 
compact  (in  which  the 
tissue  has  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  continuous 
mass),  and  the  spongy  or 
cancellated,  in  which  the 
osseous  substance,  occur- 
ring in  the  form  of  bands 
and  plates,  encloses  a  sys- 
tem of  cellular  intercom- 
municating cavities.  The 
cylindrical  bones  display 
a  compact  texture,  except 
in  their  terminal  portions 
or  epiphyses,  whilst  those 
belonging  to  the  short  or 
irregidar  class  are  formed 
of  spongy  tissue,  with  the 
exception  of  their  super- 
ficial layers.  In  tabular 
bones  we  encounter 
spongj'  substance  or  dip- 
Ibe  clothed  externally  by 
lamiutC  of  a  very  hard 
tissue  known  as  vitreous 
layers  (Glastafeln). 

The  great  liardness  of 


Fi£t  2."52  —Perpendicular  section  through  a  human  phalanx. 
At  a  and  *,  two  medullary  can^ils  with  branches,  c  and  d-  e 
the  orifices  of  canaliculi  appearing  as  dots;  /,  osseous  cells 
filled  with  air. 


  osseous  tissue  does  not  admit  of  the  usual 

methods^  of  examination  being  applied  to  it,  and  we  are  obliged  either  to 
have  resource  to  plates  which  have  been  sawed  out  and  ground  thin,  or 
we  must  extract  from  the  tissue  its  solid  mineral  constituents,  after  which 
the  decalcified  remainder  {hone-cartilage,  as  it  has  been  inappropriately 
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named)  or  ossein  permits  of 
consistence. 

In  vertically  cut  plates  of 


being  cut  up  owing  to  its  cartilaginous 


compact  substance  from  long  bones  (fig. 
227)  we  may  recognise  the  following 
points.  The  whole  is  traversed  by  a 
system  of  canals  formed  of  longitudinal 
passages  connected  in  a  reticular  man- 
ner with  one  another  {a,  b,  c,  d),  and 
having  an  average  diameter  of  0"1128- 
0"0149  mm.,  with  extremes  on  both 
sides.  These  run  more  or  less  parallel 
with  one  another,  separated  by  in- 
tervals of  about  0-1 128-0-2802  mm. 
At  certain  intervals  also  connecting 
tubes  are  seen  passing  between  these  at 
one  time  directly  transverse,  at  another 
rather  more  obliquely.  If  the  section 
include  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone,  some  of  tliese  canals  may  be 
observed  to  open  freely  into  the 
medullary  cavity  internally,  as  well  as 
externally  towards  the  periosteum, 
widening  as  they  do  so  into  funnel- 
shaped  orihces. 

Towards  the  ends  of  the  long  bones, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  articular 
cartilages,  certain  bends  in  the  course  of 
the  medullary  canals  may  be  observed. 
This  system  of  passages  is  destined  for 
the  admission  into  the  bone  of  the  blood- 
vessels necessary  for  its  nutrition.  The 
passages  themselves  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Haversian  or  medullary  canals. 
Transverse  sections,  as  fig.  233,  have 
of  course  quite  a  different  appearance. 
Here  we  see,  at  corresponding  dis- 
tances, the  severed  ends  of  the  longi- 
tudinal canals  in  the  form  of  rounded 
apertures  (c,  c) ;  or  should  the  section 
have  been  made  somewhat  obliquely, 
of  more  or  less  oval  deficiencies  of  substance.  Again,  if  the  cut  have 
fallen  in  the  plane  of  one  of  the  transverse  intercommunications  between 
two  such  canals,  the  latter  appear  as  round  holes  connected  by  an  open 
slit.    Intermediate  forms  occur  also  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  beautiful  regularity,  however,  presented  by  the  central  portion  of 
a  long  bone,  is  more  or  less  at  an  end  in  other  than  compact  osseous 
tissue.  In  the  external  crust  of  tabular  bones,  the  Haversian  canals 
generally  run  m  a  direction  parallel  with  the  surface;  in  most  cases  also 
radiating  from  a  central  point.  In  the  short  bones  also  there  is  usually 
one  preponderating  direction  in  their  course. 

In  the  bands  and  septa  of  spongy  osseous  tissue,  this  system  of 
medullary  canals  is  far  less  strongly  developed,  the  latter  frequently 
opening  into  the  cancellous  spaces  with  funnel-shaped  enlargements 


Fig.  233. — A  portion  of  a  human  metacarpal 
bone  in  transverse  section,  a,  external,  6, 
internal,  surface  with  their  respective  gene- 
ral lamellse;  c,  transverse  sections  of  Haver- 
sian canals  surrounded  by  their  special 
lamellae;  rf,  intermediate  lamellae;  e,  bone 
coiTuscles  with  their  ramifications. 
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Several  Haversian  canals  may  often  be  seen  also  uniting  with  their  enlarged 
ends  to  form  a  small  medullary  cavity,  between  which  and  the  larger 
kind  many  intermediate  forms  exist. 

Remarks. — Beside  the  German  works  on  the  subject,  compare  Tome's  article, 
"  Osseous  Tissue,"  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  treatise  of  Tomes  and  De  Morgan  in  the  Phil.  Transact,  for  the  year  1853, 
part  i.  p.  109. 

§141. 

The  hard  homogeneous  osseous  tissue  between  these  Haversian  canals 
has  a  laminated  structure,  explained  by  the  mode  of  origin  and  formation 
of  the  mass  in  successive  portions.  These  lamelloe  are  united  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  with  one  another,  but  may  be  separated  in  macerated 
bone  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  mineral  constituents. 

The  systems  of  laminae,  however,  are  of  two  classes.  In  one  of 
these  the  leaves  affect  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  in  the  other 
they  are  arranged  round  the  individual  Haversian  canals.  We  may 
designate  the  first  as  general  or  fundamental,  the  others  as  special  or 
Haversian  lamellie. 

Nowhere  can  this  be  better  seen  than  in  a  transverse  section  of  the 
middle  portion  of  a  hollow  bone,  such  as  we  have  in  fig.  233.  The 
general  lamellte  are  here  distinguishable  as  a  system  of  concentric  layers 
traversing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  piece  :  commencing  internally  (h) 
around  the  central  medullary  canal  of  the  bone,  Avhose  walls  they  form 
(medullary  lamella?)  ;  then  usually  less  distinct  in  the  middle  portion  {d), 
with  numerous  interruptions  (intermediate  lamelloe),  and  on  the  other 
hand  appearing  in  the  most  distinct  manner  again  externally  towards  the 
periosteum  (d)  (periosteal  lamellae).  Of  course  these  stratifications  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  system  of  lamellae.  The  number  and  the  thickness 
of  the  individual  leaves  is  subject  to  variation.  The  latter  amounts  to 
0'0077-0-0156  mm.  and  upwards.  The  special  lamella}  surround  the 
Haversian  canals  in  varying  number — from  6-18,  Avith  extremes  in  both 
directions  (c).  Their  thickness  is,  on  an  average,  0-0065-0-0127  mm., 
and  their  arrangement  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  concentric,  the  most 
internal  of  them  constituting  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals.  The 
latter  are  not  unfrequently  situated  eccentrically  in  their  systems  of 
lamelhe.  Should  this  be  the  case  to  any  great  extent,  the  latter  may  be 
incomplete  towards  one  side,  and  it  occasionally  happens  also  that  the 
systems  of  two  Haversian  canals  are  enclosed  again  in  secondary  lamellae 
(Tomes  and  De  Morgan).  The  strength  of  these  systems  further  round 
the  canals  is  very  variable.  Those  of  the  latter,  which  have  a  medium 
calibre,  usually  possess  the  strongest.  In  the  heavier  cylindrical  bones 
of  the  human  skeleton,  the  Haversian  canals  usually  lie  so  close 
together  that  their  concentric  lamellae  almost  entirely  obscure  the  inter- 
mediated ones ;  not  so,  however,  in  the  smaller  bones  of  the  metacarpus 
and  fingers,  where  the  distance  between  them  remains  greater,  as  is  the 
case  generally  among  other  mammals. 

If  we  prepare  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  compact  substance  of  a  long 
bone,  the  extended  network  of  the  Haversian  canals  will  be  seen  sur- 
rounded by  lines  running  parallel  with  their  contour,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  one  another  as  those  concentric  ones  of  the  transverse 
section.  Thus  the  lamellae  appear  to  be  a  system  of  tubes  of  consider- 
able length,  disposed  one  within  the  other,  and  placed,  as  a  rule,  per- 
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pendicularly,  only  that  the  horizontal  passages  of  communication  are 
enveloped  by  corresponding  lamellae.  The  latter  may  be  best  seen, 
though  seldom,  in  the  horizontal  canals  occurring  in  transverse  sections, 
cut  through  in  their  length. 

In  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  this  beautiful  regularity  is  less  marked. 
Thus  we  see,  even  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  that  these 
systems  of  lamellae  are  much  less  developed,  that  the  medullary  canals 
are  enclosed  within  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the  latter,  while  the 
more  internal  general  lamellae  are  entirely  missing.  In  spongy  osseous 
tissue  the  laminated  texture  is  rather  more  apparent  in  thick  bands  and 
plates,  while  it  disappears  more  and  more  as  the  latter  diminish  in  volume. 
In  the  outer  layers  of  flat  bones  the  general  lamellae,  as  well  as  the  Haver- 
sian canals  with  theirs,  run  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  same  may  be 
remarked  with  both  systems  in  the  compact  layer  covering  the  short  bones. 
The  great  energy  of  the  formative  process  in  young  bone  often  effects  a 
re-solution  of  already  perfect  tissue,  commencing  in  one  of  the  Haversian 
canal-systems  (fig.  234,  a).  This  produces  irregularly-bounded  cavities  of 
varying  size,  with  eroded  edges,  and  lamellae  appearing  as  though  gnawed 
away  at  points.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  who  first  directed  attention  to 
this,  have  given  to  these  the  name  of  "Haversian  spaces." 


Fig.  234.— Transverse  section  of  a  human  phalanx.   «•  ffnrer<:inT, 'i■,',^n7yy     tu^  ^  a-        ,■  j, 
«  a,  two  others  which  have  underRone  re-absorption  in  the^n^ov  rA  AWhl 
rersian  which  are  filled  anew  with  lamell'^  ;     LoUi  "  such   vstem  in  TZl  T 

r  cepoy:;?^-£:^Lu^;^V^S^ 

Such  a  cavity  may  be  subsequently  filled  up  by  a  new  system  of  special 
lamellae,  its  characteristic  outline  nevertheless  betraying  its  ori-in  (b  b) 
Indeed,  as  I  myself  saw  some  years  ago,  in  a  human  phalanx,  one"  of  these 
systems  occupying  an  Haversian  space  may  undergo  re-absorption  for  the 
second  time  from  the  centre,  with  a  tertiary  formation  of  concentric  lamelke 
r^.l'  wT'  ^r^^f  'P'''''  «f  this  kind  are  of  no  very  rare  occur- 
rence. When  present  m  large  number,  they  may  impart  to  the  bone  con- 
siderable irregularity  of  texture.  j      f  uuue  con 

§  142. 

Osseous  substance,  which  may  be  numbered  among  the  double  refract- 
mg  tissues,  as  the  polarisation  microscope  teaches,  has  a  raC  homogt 
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neous,  but  by  no  means  very  transparent  appearance :  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, tolerably  dull  and  opaque.  If  we  employ  very  strong  magnifying 
powers,  we  remark  at  times,  with  tolerable  clearness,  a  finely-dotted  ap- 
pearance in  the  mass.  Owing  to  this,  many  histologists  (Todd  and  Bow- 
man, Tohies  and  Koelliker)  look  upon  the  texture  ol'  the  tissue  as  being 
granular,  which  is  denied  by  others  (Henle  and  Gerlach).  It  appears 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  transverse  sections  of  the  finest 
of  the  canaliculi,  though  they  do  not  entirely  produce  this  appearance, 
do  play  some  part  in  it. 

In  transverse  sections,  likewise,  we  may  distinguish  on  every  Haversian 
lamella,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  an  external  and  more  deeply  shaded, 
and  an  internal  and  much  lighter  part — a  difference  the  significance  of 
which  is  doubtful. 

Attention  lias  been  directed  rather  recently  to  a  peculiar  system  of  fibres 
in  the  ground-mass  of  osseous  tissue,  namely,  to  the  perforating  hbres  of 
!6harpey  (fig.  235),  {Sharpey,  H.  Midler,  Koelliker  (2),  Gegenhaur).  They 
are  to  be  found  in  human  bone  and  that  of  other  mammals,  but  more 
frequently  still  in  that  of  amphibia  and  fishes,  appearing  with  a  certain 
irregularity  and  variableness. 

Those  systems  of  lamellae  which  are  formed  by  the  periosteum,  namely, 

the  general  laminae,  as  well  as 
the  more  superficial  of  the  Ha- 
versian system,  are  pierced  by 
the  fibres  in  question,  sinking 
into  them  from  the  perios- 
teum "  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book  by  a  nail  which  has  been 
(Iriveu  through  them."  They 
are  frequently  enlarged  at  one 

Fig.  235.— SAnrpct/'i  fibres  (ft)  of  a  penosteal  liimella,  from   „„  1    •   t         flninpl   '^li'inp  but 
the  human  tibia,    a  c,  osseous  cdl-cavit its.  *  lunnci  oliapt,  UUl, 

may  also  be  pointed  or  branched, 
&c.  In  certain  localities  they  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  network,  some- 
times wide  and  sometimes  narroAv,  in  its  meshes.  In  the  hollow  bones  of 
amphibia  and  mammals  (fig.  236)  this  system  of  fibres  consists  of  longitu- 
dinal columns  (h  h),  from  which  radiating  systems  of  branches  (cc)  pass  off, 
})iercing  the  lamellse  in  the  direction  of  the  periosteum,  as  well  as  towards 
the  Haversian  canals. 

In  the  substance  of  these  fibres,  but  especially  in  their  nodal  points,  we 
may  encounter  osseous  corpuscles.  Sharpey's  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  periosteum ;  they  are  the  residue  of  connective-substance,  i.e.,  of 
bundles  of  connective-tissue  dating  from  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
those  lamellce.  The  cells  contained  in  their  cavities  have  the  significance 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  also  {Gegenbaiir).  The  chemical  bearing 
also  of  these  mostly  calcified  fibres  agrees  likewise  with  this  vie^v.  In 
keeping  with  their  origin  from  the  periosteum,  they  must  be  absent  in  the 
systems  of  leaves,  filling  up  the  Haversian  spaces  (fig.  234). 

The  most  important  elements  of  osseous  tissue,  however,  are  the  cells 
of  the  latter,  imbedded  in  it  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  situated  in 
the  enlarged  and  radiating  nodal  points  of  a  highly-developed  system  of 
canaliculi  traversing  the  hard  osseous  substance. 

With  these,  therefore,  we  must  occupy  ourselves  before  passing  on  to 
anything  else. 

This  system  of  canals,  whose  finer  branches  are  called  canaliculi  (Kalk- 
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kanalchen),  while  the  wider  spots  or  nodal  points  hear  the  name  of /«cm?«b 
(Knocheuhbhlen),  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  source  of  deposit  of  the  bony 
earths— an  erroneous  view,  which  has  perpetuated  itself  in  one  ot  the 
names  just  mentioned.  . 
The  loxurue  (fig.  237)  appear  in  fresh  moist  bone  as  oval  lenticular 


Fig.  236. — Transverse  section  of  the  metatarsus  of  an  ox  (after 
Gegmbaur).  a.  Haversian  c&n»\s;  6,  transversely  cut  columns  of 
Sharpey's  system  of  fibres,  whose  branches,  c,  are  partly  in  con- 
nection with  osseous  corpuscles. 

cavities,  sometimes  short  and  at  others  more  or  less  elongated,  lying  with 
one  broad  surface  towards  an  Haversian  canal.    They  have  a  transparent 


Kig.  237.— Transverse  section  of  a  human  bone,    a  6,  two  divided  Havernan 
canals,  surrounded  by  special  lamellae  c  d;  e,  f.  the  general  lamellse". 

appearance,  and  vary  considerably  in  figure.  In  length  they  ran^e  from 
0-0181  toO  OSUmm,  in  brpadth  from  0  0068  to  0  0135  mm.Tand  in 
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thickness  from  0-0045  to  0  0090  mm.  In  transverse  sections  they  usually 
lie  in  the  middle  of  the  lamellte,  at  times  also  between  the  same,  with 
their  lon^'  axis  parallel  to  the  limiting  edge  of  the  lamella.  General  and 
special  lamellaj  display  but  little  difference  in  this  respect.  The  processes 
of  the  lacunaj,  fine  tubules  of  0-0014-0-0()18  mm.  in  diameter,  can  only 
be  followed  up  for  a  short  distance,  when  they  disappear  in  the  ground- 
substance. 

But  we  gain  a  far  more  perfect  insight  into  the  arrangement  of 
these  lacunaj  and  canaliculi  from  sections  of  dried  bone,  in  which  the 
former  are  filled  with  air,  and  are  brought  out  with  great  sharpness, 
appearing  dark  or  black  Avith  transmitted  and  white  with  rejected 
li"ht,  and  constituting  now  the  most  striking  form-elements  in  micro- 
sc'opical  investigation  of  the  tissue,  catching  every  eye  (figs.  232, 
233,  234,  237).  From  these  jagged  lacunte  the  canaliculi  take  their 
rise  in  enormous  numbers;  traversing  the  ground-substance  in  an 
irregular  radiating  course,  and  with  many  ramifications,  and  inosculat- 
ing in  great  numbers  with  the  processes  of  neighbouring  lacunai.  The 
canaliculi  likewise  of  one  system  of  lamellae  may  pass  over  into  another 
adjacent  to  it. 

If  we  follow  up  these  fine  passages  in  a  transverse  section  (fig.  238,  ((), 
we  see  them  in  the  first  place  converging 
towards  an  Haversian  canal,  and  opening  into 
the  latter  {b).  Again,  we  can  easily  make  out, 
in  the  internal  general  lamellaj  bounding  the 
great  medullary  canal,  the  orifices  of  other 
canaliculi,  and  also  in  the  peripheral  periosteal 
leaves  a  third  mode  of  exit  externally  under 
the  periosteum. 

In  longitudinal  section  (fig.  232),  we  see 
the  lacunas  surrounding  the  medullary  canals 
and  some  of  their  processes  opening  into  the  \^ 
latter  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direction.  \^ 
Those  spots  are  specially  instructive  at  which    ^.^  ^,^,_^J;;\Z:)\-n^  their 

the  wall  of  an  Haversian  canal  is  exposed        numerous    ramifications  opening 

which  has  been  opened  longitudinally.  Here  ""to  a  transverscy-cut  mver.on 
the  numerous  orifices  of  the  canaliculi  may  be  n    rp,  i 

observed,  giving  to  the  surface  a  dotted  appearance  (fig.  232,  e).  The  other 
bones  also  show  the  same  relations  as  those  just  described,  with  very  many 
modifications  of  course  as  to  number  and  position. 

A  glance  at  this  so  highly  developed  system  of  lacunce  and  canaliculi, 
with  its  multitude  of  free  openings,  explains  the  fact  that  a  thin  section 
of  bone  rapidly  fills  with  air  on  drying,  and  on  being  subsequently 
placed  in  oil  or  very  liquid  Canada  balsam,  that  the  air  is  again  dis- 
placed by  the  latter.  It  is  an  object  well  worthy  of  microscopical 
examination  this  gradual  expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  advancing  oil.  In 
microscopical  preparations  put  up  in  Canada  balsam,  vve  have  not 
unfrequently  ££n  opportunity  of  observing  both  conditions  of  the  lacunae 
and  canaliculi.  At  one  point  we  see  the  air  retained,  at  another  it  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Canada  balsam.  The  whole  may  be  injected 
Hke wise  with  coloured  liquids  ((rCJ-Zac/t). 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  walls  of  this  complicated  system  ot 
canals  are  formed  of  a  substance  differing  from  the  remaining  ground- 
mass,  or  whether  the  system  merely  represents  a  series  ot  lacunce 
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possessing  no  regular  internal  layers,  is  one  which  has  been  frequently 
discussed,  but  not  yet  conclusively  answered. 

A  method  of  isolating  from  the  ground-mass  by  means  of  alkalies  or 
concentrated  mineral  acids,  a  something  corresponding  to  these  lacunie 
and  canaliculi,  has  been  known  for  many  years  past.  The  structures  so 
laid  bare  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  being  a  soft  cellular  net- 
work, by  others  as  made  up  of  the  lining  layers  just  mentioned  of  the 
system  of  canals. 

And  not  alone  from  fresh  bone  do  we  succeed  in  isolating  the  reticular 
mass  in  question,  but  also  from  that  in  which  all  the  softer  tissue  must 
have  been  destroyed  by  maceration ;  even  in  bony  masses  which  have 
been  made  use  of  for  turning,  it  may  be 
separated,  as  Neumann  has.  shown ;  so  that 
for  our  own  part  we  must  declare  ourselves 
on  the  side  of  those  who  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  calcihed  wall. 

We  have  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  canali- 
sation of  bony  tissue,  but  have  not  yet  become 
acquainted  with  the  cellular  elements  imbedded 
in  the  lacunse.   These  "  hone-cells"  as  they  are 
called,  were  for  a  long  time  overlooked,  owing 
to  the  practice  so  much  in  vogue  amongst 
former  anatomists  of  examining  principally 
macerated  osseous  structures.    But  after  some 
earlier  observers  had  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  nuclei  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
the  lacunar,  general  attention  was  directed  to 
the  cells  of  osseous  tissue  by  Virchow. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  slight  difficulty  to  obtain  bodies  re- 
sembling cells  from  structures  belonging  to  this  class.    For  this  purpose 
we  make  use  of  fresh  bone  (fig.  239),  which  has  been  either  simply 
macerated  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  subsequently  boiled; 
or,  better  still,  which  has  been  boiled  for  a  short  time 
in  a  solution  of  soda  after  having  been  previously  treated 
with  the  acid  just  mentioned.    In  the  now  soft  and 
almost  liquid  intercellular  substance  {h)  we  see  struc- 
tures similar  in  form  to  the  figures  of  the  pre-existing 
lacuna,  with  shorter  or  longer  processes,  definite  walls, 
and  each  with  an  oval  or  elongated  and  more  or  less 
sharply  defined  nucleus,  and  measuring  on  an  average 
0-0074  mm.    The  most  striking  objects  are  to  be 
obtained  by  cautiously  squeezing  and   moving  the 
glasses  between  which  the  tissue  is  placed,  when  some  of  the  cells  may 
be  freed  from  the  intercellular  matter  clinging  to  them  {a-d). 

These  "  isolation  products  "  were  regarded  by  some  as  stellate  cells  with 
remarkably  resistent  envelopes,  in  that  the  persistence  of  cell-body 
invested  with  an  ordinary  membrane,  or  even  completely  naked,  was  out 
of  the  question  after  boiling  in  caustic  soda. 

But  careful  observation  of  fresh  bone  will  lead  to  other  conclusions 
Under  cautious  treatment,  aided  by  carmine  tinction,  we  may  recognise  in 
the  lacunJB  (fig.  240,  a)  small,  membraneless,  indistinctly  oval  cells  (h) 
with  small  projections,  at  times  very  short,  which  are  directed  towards 
the  openings  of  the  canaliculi.     They  are  possessed  also  of  eloncrated 


Fiff.  2o9. — I'igures  resembling  cells 
from  the  diaphysis  of  the  femur, 
with  nuclei  at  a  and  c;  6,  with  a 
portion  of  the  softened  inter- 
cellular substance:  rf,  another 
whose  nucleus  has  broken  up 
into  granules. 


1-  ig.  240.— ISone- cell 
from  the  fiesh 
ethmoid  bone  of  the 
mouse ;  tinged  with 
carmine. 
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nuclei.  How  far  this  structure  (corresponding  to  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscle)  resembles  in  this  condition  the  cell  of  the  living  tissue, 
remains  for  future  investigation, — whether  the  contractile  protoplasm 
does  not  protrude  filiform  processes  into  the  canaliculi.  In  hg.  239, 
then,  we  have  the  walls  of  the  lacunae  isolated,  together  with  the  cell- 
body. 

In  what  has  just  been  described  we  may  trace  a  very  important 
parallel  between  the  *' bone-cell "  with  its  "wall-system,"  and  the  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscle  with  its  bounding  layer,  as  also  with  the  cell  and 
capsule  of  cartilage. 

I^EMARKS. — 1.  Tomes  (I.  c.  p.  848)  obtained  extremely  fine  granules  on  crushing 
calcined  bone.  Koelliker  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  the  ground-substance  of  bone  to 
be  made  up  of  an  intimate  intermixture  of  oigaiiic  and  inorganic  compounds  in  the 
form  of  closely-united  fine  granules.  2.  'i'he  fibres  in  question  were  discovered 
bv  Sharpey  in  the  year  1856  (see  6th  ed.  of  Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy :  edited  by 
Sharpey  and  Ellis,  Lend.).  Their  nature  and  occurrence  were  then  investigated, 
especially  among  the  higher  animals  and  human  beings,  by  H.  Miiller,  and  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Vertebrata  by  Koelliker.  A  calculation  made  by  Harting,  from  which 
it  appears  that  a  square  millimetre  contains  about  910,  gives  some  idea  of  the  vast 
number  of  bone-corpuscles  in  osseous  tissue. 

§  143. 

Turning  now  to  the  comjwsition  of  bone,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  medullary  receptacles,  whose  multifarious  contents  cannot  be  removed, 
must  be  taken  with  the  proper  substance  of  the  former,  namely,  cells  and 
ground-mass. 

Fresh  bones  from  human  beings  and  the  higher  classes  of  Vertebrata 
have  a  rather  small  proportion  of  water,  especially  their  compact  tissue, 
in  which  it  amounts  to  3-7  per  cent.,  whilst  in  spongy  tissue  it  may  rise 
to  from  12  to  30  per  cent.  (StarJi).  Young  bone  is  richer  in  water  than 
the  mature  tissue. 

Dry  osseous  tissue  consists  of  about  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  and 
upwards  of  glutinous  material,  rendered  hard  by  a  large  amount  of  the 
so-called  bonij  earths,  a  mixture  of  inorganic  salts.  Beside  this,  there 
is  present  a  small  but  varying  amount  of  matters  not  convertible  into 
glutin,  which  may  be  set  down  as  derived  from  the  bone-cells,  the 
systems  of  walls  belonging  to  the  lacunre  and  canaliculi,  as  well  as 
from   the  contents  of  the  medullary  cavities  which  have  not  been 

removed.  ^    c  ■  /  i.-  -u 

The  glue  obtained  by  boiling,  from  bone  deprived  of  its  salts  (which, 
as  has-been  mentioned,  appears  soft  and  cartilaginous  on  the  loss 
of  its  earths,  and  is  called  in  that  state  ossein  or  bone-cartilage),  is 
"lutin  (p.  22),  as  is  also  the  case  with  connective-tissue. 
*  The  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  chondrin  is  of  great  interest  also, 
"as  indicating  residual  traces  of  the  original  cartilage  {Miiller,  Simon, 
Bihra).  Secondarily  formed  bone  springing  from  the  periosteum  is 
probably  entirely  free  from  chondrin  (see  below). 

Bony  earths  are  a  mixture  of  various  salts,  whose  bases  are  hme  and 
(in  a  subordinate  degree)  magnesia,  combined  with  phosphoric  and 
carbonic  acids,  and  a  small  amount  of  fluorin. 

Basic  phosphate  of  calcium  (p.  57)  appears  in  by  far  the  greatest  quantity, 
although  subject  to  great  variation,  according  to  age,  the  nature  of  the 
food,  and  the  part  of  the  skeleton  we  examine.    It  is  still  a  question 
whether  this  is  the  only  combination  occurring  in  bone.    The  carbonate 
17 
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is  found  taking  a  far  more  subordinate  position,  and  the  amount  of 
fluorTde  of  caldum  is  still  less.  The  admixture  finally  of  magnesia 
appears  quite  inconsiderable  in  comparison  to  the  abundant  occurrence  of 
the  lime  salts;  it  is  supposed  generally,  and  rightly,  to  occur  m  the  form 

''^L^deT^these,  we  meet  with  alkaline  salts,  with  phosphoric  acid  in 
fresh  bone  -  also  chlorine  (sulphuric  acidi),  iron,  manganese,  and  sdica, 
which  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  nutritive  fluid  saturating  the 

By  means  of  calcining,  the  organic  substratum  may  be  removed  from 
bone  without  destroying  its  form.  But  when  thus  treated,  the  tissue  loses 
all  cohesion,  and  breaks  up  into  a  white  powdery  mass  on  being  handled. 
If  we  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  no  equivalent  combination  ot  phosphate  of 
calcium  with  glutin  exists,  that  the  proportion  of  bony  earths  in  the  several 
bones  varies  considerably,  and  that  the  mineral  constituents  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  osseous  tissue  Avithout  the  slightest  injury  to  its  texture,  we 
must  see  that  the  combination  of  bony  earths  with  the  so-called  bone- 
cartilage  is  probably  only  mechanical.  And  yet  the  granular  deposit  of 
lime-salts  in  cartilage  undergoing  calcification,  compared  with  the  diffuse 
deposit  in  true  osteogenic'  tissue  from  the  very  commencement,  is  some- 
what puzzling.  .        /.  T. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  two  analyses,  by  Heintz,  of  the  compact 
tissue  of  a  female  tibia  : — • 

1.  2. 

Phosphate  of  calcium,  .  85-62  85-83 
Carbonate  of  calcium,  .  9-06  9-19 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  .         3-57  3-24 

Phosphate  of  magnesium,   .         1-75  1-71: 

As  is  usually  admitted,  the  bony  earths  vary,  first  of  all,  accordiDg  to 
the  portion  of  the  skeleton  in  one  and  the  same  body  subjected  to  analysis. 
Thus  Rees  obtained  as  a  maximum  G3-50  from  the  temporal,  and  the 
smallest  amount  from  the  scapula,  namel}',  54-51  per  cent.  (-2).  Bihra 
found  the  highest  figures  in  the  femur,  and  the  lowest  in  the  sternum,  the 
numbers  being  respectively  69  and  51  per  cent.  Compact  osseous  tissue 
is  in  general  richer  in  bony  earths  than  the  spongy  kind,  probably 
because  the  latter  can  be  but  imperfectly  freed  of  the  soft  parts  enclosed 
in  it. 

Further,  the  same  portion  of  bone  is  said  to  change  with  age  ;  for  at 
an  early  period  it  appears  to  be  richer  in  organic  material  than  at  a 
later.  Thus  Bihra  found  in  the  femur  of  a  foetus  seven  months 
old,  59-62  per  cent,  of  bony  earths  ;  in  that  of  an  infant  of  nine  months, 
56.43  ;  in  that  of  a  child  at  five  years,  67-80;  in  a  man  of  twenty-five 
years  old,  68-97  ;  in  a  woman  of  sixty-two,  69-82;  and  in  another  of 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  66-81. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  fact,  that  fossil 
bones  are  very  rich  in  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  latter  may  rise  as  high  as 
10  or  even  16  per  cent,  of  the  ash  in  quantity. 

Remarks.— 1.  The  theory  of  the  transformation  of  chondrigen  into  collagen  during 
the  process  of  ossification  (p.  22),  which  formerly  occupied  the  attention  of  chemists 
and  physiologists  to  a  great  extent,  has  almost  lost  all  worth  since  the  investigations 
of  Bruch  and  //.  Miiller  on  the  subject.  We  now  know  that  cartilage  is  not  metamor- 
phosed into  bone,  but  is  dissolved,  so  making  room  for  the  development  of  osseous 
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lissiiP.  The  particles  of  chondrigenous  substance  are  probaLly  decomposed  and  ab- 
sorbed, while  new  albuminous  material  is  separated  from  the  "circulation  and  trans- 
formed into  collagen  just  as  in  connective-tissue.  2.  Itees  (London  and  Edinburgh  Phil. 
Mag.  1838)  arranged  the  following  series  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question  (but 
possibly  based  on  insufficient  research)— temporal  bone,  humerus,  femur,  radius,  ulna, 
fibula,  tibia,  ilium  clavicle,  ribs,  vertebrae,  metatarsus,  sternum,  and  scapula.  Bibra 
found,  however,  a  different  sequence. 

§  144. 

Owing  to  their  hardness  and  solidity,  the  bones  are  peculiarly  Avell 
adapted  for  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  body,  excelling  by  a  great 
deal  cartilage  in  this  respect.  They  serve  to  protect  internal  organs,  and 
form  systems  of  levers  to  be  worked  by  the  muscles. 

By  the  deposit  of  bony  earths  the  flexible  bone  cartilage  is  rendered 
hard,  in  order  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  without  bending.  There 
remains  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  and 
cohesion,  which  enables  osseous  tissues  to  withstand  very  strong  blows, 
&c.,  without  any  breach  of  continuity.  An  increase  in  the  jiroportion  of 
mineral  constituents  gradually  imparts  to  bone  a  greater  brittleness  and 
fragility.  This  may  be  very  clearly  seen  in  the  difference  between  the 
bone  of  infants  and  that  of  very  old  individuals  in  a  normal  state,  while 
in  pathological  conditions  it  may  be  more  strongly  marked. 

The  bones  take  part  also,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  chemical  occurrences 
of  the  organism,  owing  to  the  lively  interchange  of  matter  going  on  in 
them.  And  though  this  is  as  yet  ljut  imperfectly  known,  both  as  to  its 
amount  and  direction,  still  most  physiological  facts  compel  us  to  regard 
it  as  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  though  subject  to  great  rise  and  fall. 
Among  these  facts  relative  to  the  energy  of  the  processes  going  on  in 
bony  tissue  may  be  mentioned  the  whole  vegetative  life  of  the  same,  the 
frequent  regeneration  of  its  substance,  the  healing  of  fractures,  Sea.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  placing  a  metal  ring  round  a  bone  in  a  young 
animal,  which  is  found  at  a  later  period  to  be  imbedded  in  the  interior, 
teaches  us  also  the  great  transformations  going  on  in  bony  tissue,  for  which, 
however,  the  best  proof  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  mode  of  development  of  the 
latter.  Moreover,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  destruction  of  tissue  bound  up 
with  this  interchange  of  material.  The  rapid  coming  and  going  of  matter 
may  be  also  demonstrated  chemically.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  where 
there  is  such  abundance  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  tliis  salt  will  result  in  an  inadequate  hardening  of  the  bone  {Chossat). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  experiments  of  feeding  with  madder 
have  lost  in  recent  times  in  scientific  significance;  for  only  the  new  osseous 
tissue  formed  during  the  absorption  of  the  red  colouring  matter  (i.e., 
the  most  external  ground  lamellte  under  the  periosteum,  as  well  as  the 
internal  layer  of  the  medullary  canals)  become  coloured  [LieberMkn, 
Kop.lliker). 

The  so  wondrously  complicated  system  of  canaliculi  and  lacunae  has 
been  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  physiological  apparatus  presiding  over 
this  energetic  interchange  of  material,  as  a  system  of  vessels  for  the  plasma, 
which  receives  with  its  minute  openings  nutritive  fluids  from  the  exuda- 
tions of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  medullary  canals  and  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  conducting  them  through  the  whole  tissue,  so  that  every  smallest 
part  of  the  ground-substance  participates  in  the  transmission  of  nutritive 
matter,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  (Goodsir,  Lcssing,  Virchoic).  The 
circulation,  however,  of  a  nutritive  fluid  through  this  system  of  canals,  so 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  bone-cells,  appeais  questionable,  at  the  same 
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time  that  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  its  significance  in  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion  taking  place  in  bone. 

Remarks  —1.  On  this  experiment,  performed  in  the  last  century  by  Duhamcl, 
comp.  Flourens  (Annal.  de  Scien.  Nat.,  2  serie,  tome  13,  p.  97).  2.  Goodsir  {Anatmni- 
cal  and  Pathological  Researches,  Edinburgh,  1845,  p.  66). 

§  H5. 

Osseous  tissue,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  not  one  of  the  primary 
formations;  it  belongs  rather  to  those  appearing  late  in  the  human  body, 
and  is  missing  at  a  period  in  which  the  development  of  most  of  the 
remaining  tissues  is  far  advanced. 

Its  nature  is  consequently  quite  different  from  that  of  cartilage,  whose 
place  it  is  destined  to  take  to  a  great  extent.  For  the  rest,  this  tissue  is 
developed  within  very  ditierent  spaces  of  time  in  the  various  localities  of 
the  body. 

Its  origin,  or  the  theory  of  the  process  of  ossification,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  chapters  of  histology,  and  one  ia  regard  to  wliich  there  is 
the  greatest  variety  of  opinion  at  the  present  day. 

Now,  in  that  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  moulded  first  in  cartilage, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  those  of  the  head,  and  that  this  substance 
appears  to  the  unaided  eye  to  be  transformed  into  osseous  tissue,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  idea  that  this  actually  took  place, — that 
bony  masses  were  developed  by  a  transformation  of  cartilage, — a  view  Which 
was  held  by  microscopic  histologists  even  until  comparatively  recently. 

But  the  investigations  of  Sharpey,  Bruch,  Baur,  and  H.  Miiller,  soon 
made  it  clear  that  this  older  theory  is  incorrect, — that  the  carti- 
laginous mass  may  undergo  calcification,  but  does  not  generally  become 
bony  tissue,  dissolving  rather,  and  so  making  room  for  the  advancing 
formation  of  bone  (p.  172).  The  latter  always  comes  about  in  a  simple 
way.  Kew  generations  of  stellate  cells  make  their  appearance  in  a 
ground-substance,  at  first  soft,  and  soon  becoming  diffusely  calcified, 
representing  thus  osseous  tissue. 

Remarks. — For  a  very  long  time  endeavours  were  made  to  elucidate,  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  the  manner  in  which  this  metamorphosis  of  the  non-vascular  non- 
laminated  cartilage,  containing  round  cells,  could  take  place  into  laminated  bone 
with  its  stellate  cells,  and  especially  the  mode  of  transition  of  the  latter  elements  of 
cartilage  into  those  of  bone.  In  the  history  of  this  branch  of  science  we  find  three 
different  views  as  regards  the  last  point,  springing  up  one  after  another,  and  taking 
the  field  against  each  other.  According  to  one  of  these,  the  nucleus  of  a  cartilage 
cavity  spreads  out  and  becomes  stellate,  forming  thus  a  bone  corpuscle.  From  \he 
second  theory  we  gather  that  the  whole  cartilage  cell  undergoes  this  transformation. 
A  third  view,  which  appeared  for  a  time  to  reign  supreme,  originated  with  Schwann 
and  Ilenle.  According  to  it,  the  bone-corpuscle  is  formed  by  an  uneven  thickening 
of  the  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  cartilage  cell.  Indeed,  the  appearance  of  stellate, 
shrunken,  true  cartilage  cells  within  their  capsules,  as  well  as  the  cellular  nature  of 
the  bone-corpuscle  by  Virchow,  seemed  to  give  weight  to  this  theory.  KoelUkers 
discoveries  also  of  the  nature  of  rachitic  bone  supported  it  likewise.  But  in  the 
year -1846,  Sharixy  {Quain's  Anatomy,  fifth  edit.,  hy  Qiiain  and  Sharpey,  part  2 
p.  146,  Lond.,  1846),  and  shortly  after  him  Koelliker,  declared  that  true  bone  takes 
Its  origm  in  the  human  being  and  vertebrates  also  from  connective-tissue  substrata 
of  a  membranous  nature,  explaniing  first  of  all  the  growth  of  bone  from  the 
periosteum,  and  next  that  of  a  number  of  osseous  structures  not  previously  laid  down 
in  cartilage,  the  so-called  .secondary  formations.  .Thus  it  was  that  two  modes  of 
origin  of  osseous  tissue  were  supposed  to  exist  by  many,— first,  by  a  transformation  of 
cartilage  already  present ;  and  again,  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a  substratum  of  con- 
nective-tissue, although  Shaiycy  maintained  the  latter  mode  of  origin  to  be  exclusivelv 
that  also  of  the  bones  even  previously  moulded  in  cartilage.    The  following  is  an 
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outline  of  llie  view  which  formerl)'  obtained  in  regard  to  the  supposed  inttamorpliosis 
of  cartilage  : — Duiingtlie  process  of  ossification,  bony  earths  are  deposited  in  the  car- 
tilage ;  the  cells  of  the  latter  change,  according  to  the  third  theory  mentioned  above, 
into  bone  corpuscles  ;  while  their  secondary  envelopes  fuse  into  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, forming  thus  the  ground-mass  of  the  bone.  The  origin  of  the  medullary 
cavities  and  canals  was  set  down  to  a  process  of  absorption  and  resolution  in  the 
tissue  undergoing  this  change.  The  formation  of  the  lamellae  remained  more  or  less 
unexplained,  and  that  of  the  canaliculi  was  but  unsatisfactorily  touched  on.  "VVe  owe 
nmch  to  Bruch,  Baur,  and  more  than  all,  to  H.  Miillcr  (Zeitschrift  fiir  wissensch. 
Zoologie,  Vol.  9,  p.  147),  for  having  shown  this  view  of  the  supposed  transformation 
of  cartilage  into  bone  to  be  erroneous,  working  on  Sharpeij's  iiremises. 

§  U6. 

Xow,  although  from  tlie  foregoing  section  we  must  perceive  that  bone 
is  not  formed  by  an  immediate  trans- 
formation of  cartilage,  nevertheless,  iu 
order  to  comprehend  rightly  the  pro- 
cess of  ossification  in  portions  of  the 
skeleton  preformed  in  the  latter,  a 
knowledge  of  the  texture  prevailing  in 
the  same  is  indispensable.  Eeference 
has  already  been  -made  (§§  106  and 
107)  to  the  calcification  and  softening, 
as  well  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
nature  of  the  cells  of  cartilage.  The 
various  groupings  of  the  latter  are 
represented  in  fig.  241,  g,  and  242 
(above). 

Cartilage  shows  further,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  ossification, 
blood-vessels,  which  spring  up  at  an 
early  period  of  foetal  life,  and  are  of 
course  of  importance  in  the  changes 
about  to  take  ])lace.  They  grow  from 
the  i)ericlioridrium  in  tufts  into  the 
softening  tissue.  Around  them  a  soft 
immature  connective-tissue  is  formed, 
and  thus  canals  ai'e  produced.  This 
is  the  so-called  cartilage  medidla,  whose 
cellular  constituents  were  formerly 
ioijked  upon  as  descendants  of  the  car- 
tilage colls  (although  no  one  had  ever 
seen  the  transition).  The  boundary 
of  tlie  uiedullary  canals  in  the  cartilage 
is  always  sharply  and  suddenly  defined 
against  the  cells  of  the  latter  (fig.  241). 

Those  broad  irregidar  vessels  just 
mentioned  require  further  examination, 
both  as  regards  their  course  and  the 
structure  of  their  walls. 

In  the  condition  just  described,  car- 
tilage is  prepared  for  calcification  and 
the  formation  of  bone,  closely  follow- 
ing on  it.  The  latter  commences,  as 
is  well  known,  at  certain  definite  spots,  the  points  of  ossification,  or 


F.g  241.— Vertical  section  from  the  edge  of 
the  ossifying  purtion  of  the  diaphysis  of  a 
metatarsus,  from  a  foetal  calf '/ long;  after 
MuVer.  a,  ground-mass  of  the  cartilage; 
6,  (if  the  bone;  c,  newly-formed  bone-ceils 
in  profile,  more  or  less  imbedded  in  inter- 
cellular substance;  d,  mcdullniy  canal  in 
process  of  formation  with  vessels  and  medul- 
lary cells;  e,  /,  bone -cells  on  their  broad 
aspect;  a.  curtilage  enpsuks  arranged  in 
rows,  and  iwtly  with  shri-nken  cell-bodies. 
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(more  correctly  speaking)  of  calcification  in  this  case.  Several  of  these 
points,  or  hony  nuclei  as  they  have  also  been  named,  may  occur  in 
one  bone,  without,  however,  necessarily  spiinging  up  simultaneously.  In 
tubular  bones  the  point  of  ossification  of  the  diaphysis  is  mostly  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  middle;  and  in  double,  flat,  and  short  bones,  in  the 
centre.  Single  bones  have  two  or  more  such  bony  nuclei.  From  the 
circumference  of  the  latter  the  process  of  ossification  now  advances  by 
_  degrees  farther  and  far- 

ther into  the  cartilage. 
The  latter,  therefore,  dis- 
plays a  difference  of  tex- 
ture according  to  its 
proximity  to  the  bone 
nucleus. 

In  the  examination  of 
such  portions  of  cartilage 
from  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  latter,  much 
difficulty  was  formerly 
experienced  owing  to  an 
opacity  very  difficult  to 
be  overcome  due  to  the 
granules  of  lime.  This 
it  is  which  has  rendered 
it  so  difficult  to  acquire 
a  correct  knowledge  of 
osteogenesis.  We  have, 
however,  rather  recently 
learned  from  H.  Miiller 
amodeof  overcoming  this 
obstacle  by  the  employ- 
ment of  chromic  acid,  in 
which  the  preparations 
are  placed. 

The  deposition  of  the 
calcium  salts,  further, dis- 
plays much  variety.  In 
those  places  where  the 
cartilage  cells  lie  close  to- 
gether, in  small  groups 
or  singly  (fig.  237),  they 
are  more  completely 
enclosed  in  the  lime 
granules  than  when  ar- 
ranged  in  rows  as  in 

,  •  1       „  .1  11.         p  fig.    236,    Avhere  small 

bridges  of  the  ground-substance  often  remain  soft. 

§  147. 

The  calcified  cartilage  commences  now  to  undergo  a  rapid  process  of 
liquefaction  beginning  around  the  passages  containing  vessels  by  which 
It  IS  now  traversed  Ihis  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  nLerJu^ 
medullary  spaces.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  so  much  softer  capsuTes  are 


Fis.  242.— -Eilge  of  ossificafinn  in  a  pluUiinsr.  al  ci)ii>livsis  trom  a 
calf,  in  vertical  section  ;  after  Miiller.  Abovp,  the  cartilage,  with 
iiTetiularly  scattered  cartilage  capsules  com  aininglarge  daughter 
cells,  a.  smiill  medullary  spaces,  appearing  in  some  cases  as 
though  closed,  they  are  sketclicl  empty ;  b.  some  of  the  latter 
with  medullary  cells;  c,  residue  of  calcified  cartilaginous 
tissue;  d.  larger  medullaiy  spaces,  with  thinner  or  thicker 
osseous  deposits  on  tlieir  walls,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  Inminated  ; 

bone-cell  in  process  of  formation  ;  /,  an  open  cartilage  capsule 
with  a  bone-cell  deposited  in  it;  gr,  a  cavil v  partly  tilled  up 
containing  a  medullary  cell,  and  surrounded  externallv  with 
osseous  tissue ;  h,  apparently  closed  cartilage  capsule  witli  bone- 
cells  in  its  interior. 
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the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  this  re-solution.  If  we  still  keep  to  the 
diapliysis  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  we  see  the  walls  of  the  capsules  of  one 
row,  as  well  as  the  small  amount  of  intercellular  matter  between  them, 
becoming  dissolved,  by  which  long  narrow  cavities  with  wavy  contour 
are  produced  (fig.  241,  d).  Then  again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  other 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  ground-mass  of  the  cartilage  become  a  prey  to 
advancing  liquifaction,  numerous  communications  are  formed  between 
adjacent  sinuses  (d,  above).  If  we  now  turn  to  an  epiphysis  (fig.  242) 
or  a  short  bone,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  re-solution  takes 
place  irregularly  in  all  directions,  starting  from  the  bone  already  formed. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  medullary  sinuses  form  a  system  of 
irregular  tortuous  cavities,  the  tracing  of  which  is  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
and  whose  arms  not  unfrequently  simulate  closed  medullary  spaces,  when 
the  entrance  has  come  away  in  making  the  jireparation  (fig.  242,  a  [to  the 
right  and  above],  b.) 

The  contents  of  the  cavities  formed  in  this  manner  are  of  great  import- 
ance, supplying  the  substratum  for  future  processes,  or,  as  we  might  express 
it  generally,  constituting  the  fatal  medulla. 

The  latter  (fig.  244),  a  soft  reddish  substance,  shows  moderately  small 


roundish  cells,  measuring  0-01 29-0-0257  mm.  (a),  of  a  very  primitive  ap- 
pearance, reminding  one  of  embryonic  elements  or  lymphoid  cells.  They 
possess  more  or  less  granular  contents  and  a  single  or  double  nucleus. 
These  are  held  by  some  to  be  either  immediate  or  more  remote  descend- 
ants of  the  cartilage  cells,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  cavities, 
commencing  with  the  absorption  of  the  capsules,  there  undergoing 
segmentation,  and  thus  producing  new  generations.  However,  though 
we  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  origin,  the  greater  part 
of  these  (perhaps  contractile)  cells  of  the  cartilage  medulla  has  certainly 
another  source.  They  are  young  formative-cells,  entering  the  cartilage 
cavities  with  the  advancing  blood-vessels  of  the  internal  layers  of  the 
perichondrium  and  periosteum  {Gegenhaur,  Fren,  Rollett,  Stteda).  They 
tnay  be  regarded  as  emigrated  lymphoid  cells  of  the  blood. 

the  further  destiny  of  these  cells  is  very  various.  Some  of  them  become 
fusiform  (c  c),  and  form  very  early  scattered  connective-tissue  fibres,  which 
traverse  the  tissue,  which  probably  contains  mucin.  Other  cells  preserve 
the  old  lymphoid  form.    In  the  led  medulla  the  latter  are  to  be  seen  the 


Fijt.  243. — Tinnvcise  section  from  tlie  upper  portion  of 
the  femur  of  a  human  embryo  of  eleven  -weeks  olil. 
a,  residue  of  cartilage ;  b,  coating  of  osseous  tissue. 


Fig.  244 — Jledullary  cells  of  cartilage,  a. 
from  the  humerus  of  a  human  foetus  of 
five  months  old;  b,  from  the  same  bone 
of  an  infant;  c,  fusiform  cells;  d,  for- 
mation of  tlie  fat  cells  of  the  nednlla; 
e,  a  cell  tilled  with  fiit  globules. 
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whole  life  through.  Others  again,  it  is  supposed,  become  filled  with 
neutral  fats  after  increasing  in  size,  thus  constituting  the  fat-cells  of  the 
3^ellow  medulla  eventually  (e).  This  last  view,  however,  requires  con- 
firmation. 

But  other  of  these  cells  have  a  higher  destiny  :  they  become  the  ge7ie- 
rators  of  the  osseous  tissue.  H.  Miiller  supposed  this  to  take  place  imme- 
diately, the  roundish  lymphoid  cell  becoming  transformed  into  a  bone- 
cell ;  but  Gerjenhaur  recognised  an  intermediate  form,  a  modification  of 
the  medullary  cell,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "osteoblast"  (figs.  245,  246). 

There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  recognising  that  the  irregular  medullary 
cavities  are  lined  by  these  cells  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  arrangement  of 

epithelium  (fig.  245,  c). 
Crowded  together  (fig.  246, 
h,  b),  round,  polygonal,  or 
more  or  less  cylindrical  in 
form,  with  single  or  mul- 
tiple nucleus,  and  consider- 
able variation  as  to  size, 
these  osteoblasts  secrete 
externally  a  thin  layer  of 
a  homogeneous  opalescent 
matter,  which  covers  the 
internal  surface  of  the  un- 
dulating walls  of  the  cavity 
(fig.  245,  d),  or  a  part  of 
their  membraneless  body 
may  be  continuous  with 
this  substance.  Both  these 
views  have  found  defend- 
ers. For  the  last  Waldet/er 
has  entered  the  lists,  fol- 
lowed hyUoUettand  Stieda; 
and  for  the  first,  Gegenhaur, 
Landois,  Koelliker.  We 
must  declare  ourselves  in- 
clined to  look  on  Gegen- 
haur's  interpretation  of  the 
appearances  presented  as 

J       .  ,  ^1     -i-r.  the  more  correct,  although 

we  do  not  regard  the  difierence  of  views  as  anything  essential 

But  this  layer  of  osteoblasts  supplies  not  only  the  material  for  the 
ground-substance  of  the  osseous  tissue,  but  the  cells  of  the  latter  like- 
wise.   Advancing  from  the  ranks  of  these  osteoblasts,  either  simde  and 

lamella  (fig.  245,  g,f,  fig  246,  c),  where  they  may  be  recognised  in  everv 
stage  of  growth  up  to  the  stellate  form,  on  assuming  which  they  are  not 
Tvnfrequently  connected  by  means  of  their  processes  with  eont  'uous  cell' 

iti^LnSrS^r  -  -"^^^^"^  P—  " 

the  formation  of  a  second  with  new  cells,  and  so  on  ^ ^h! 
becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  assuming  a  ll^^LZr^X^!^^^^^^^^ 


Fig.  24.5.— Transverse  section  from  the  femur  of  a  huma.i 
embryo  of  about  eleven  weeks  old.  a.  a  medullary  sinus 
cut  transversely,  and  6 another  longitudinally;  c,  osteoblasts- 
rf,newly-foi-med  osseous  substance  of  a  lighter  colour-  e  that 
of  greater  age;/,  lacuna  with  their  cells;  g,  a  cell'  still 
united  to  an  osteoblast. 
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Fig.  246. — Osteoblasts  from  tlif  parietal  bone  of  a 
human  embryo  thirteen  weeks  old  (after  Gegenbavr). 
a.  bony  septa,  with  the  cells  of  the  lacunie;  6,  layers 
of  osteoblasts;  c,  the  latter  in  transition  to  bone  cor- 
puscles. 


quence  of  its  deposition  in  successive  portions.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
tlie  laminated  formation  of  bony  tissue. 

We  are  still  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  canali- 
culi  daring  these  processes. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  osseous  substance  soon  makes 
its  appearance  now, — namely, 
its  calcification  ;  not  in  granules 
moreover,  but  by  a  more  dif- 
I'used  deposit  of  bone  earths, 
communicating  to  the  whole  to 
a  certain  extent  a  translucent 
appearance.  The  organic  sub- 
stratum of  these  layers  is  pro- 
bably from  the  very  commence- 
ment collagenous  matter. 

Naturally  enough,  the  irregu- 
lar form  of  the  medullary  sinuses, 
and  continuous  re-solution  of 
the  still  remaining  portions  of 
cartilage,  give  rise  to  very  dif- 
ferent appearances  in  the  osseous  tissue  first  formed,  as  we  may  see  in 
fig.  241,  or  more  strongly  marked  still  in  fig.  242. 

A  transverse  section,  also,  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  femur, 
discloses  the  same  irregular  struc- 
ture, the  bone  consisting  principally 
of  longitudinal  septa  connected  by 
means  of  transverse  bridges  (fig. 
243). 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  contrast 
to  the  regular  texture  of  completed 
bone. 

Those  points  are  of  special  in- 
terest, as  explaining  the  former 
error  of  supposing  a  direct  transi- 
tion of  cartilage  cells  into  bone 
corpuscles,  Avhere  the  ruptured 
cavity  of  a  cartilage  cell  has  been 
made  use  of  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
deposit  of  one  or  more  bone  cor- 
puscles with  the  accompanying 
ground-substance.  Here  one,  two, 
or  three  of  the  latter  elements  may 
appear  to  be  contained  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  closed  capsule,  owing 
to  tlie  ease  Avith  which  the  open- 
ing of  tlie  latter  may  be  over- 
looked (fig.  242,  h,f;  fig.  241,  e.) 

But  sometimes  almost  all  the 
septa  of  a  preparation  of  osseous 


Fig.  947. —  Section  of  the  frontal  protuberance  of 
the  calf  (after  Gegenbaui  ) .  a,  hyaline,  and  b,  calci- 
fied cartilage;  c,  bone  corpuscles. 


^      tissue  have  this  same  extraordinary 

appearance,  so  difficult  of  description,  which  may  be  better  understood 
by  a  glance  at  fig.  242  (to  the  left,  below). 

By  the  gradual  liquitaction  of  the  remaining  portions  of  cartilaginous 
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substance,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  new  spaces  for  the  growing 
bony  tissue,  which  lays  down  additional  layers  of  progressively  increas- 
ing thickness,  at  the  same  time  that  the  canaliculi  are  being  more  and 
more  developed,  the  new  osseous  substance  takes  the  place  of  tlie  pre- 
existing cartilage  very  extensively.  That  a  residue  of  the  original  calci- 
fied tissue  may  persist  in  the  interior  of  fully-matured  bone  appears 
certain,  although  at  present  we  know  nothing  definite  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  do  so  {Tomes  and  de  Morgan,  Miiller). 

That  a  rapid  and  extensive  re-absorption  takes  place  in  the  formed  bone 
will  be  seen  later  on.  But  apart  from  this  re-solution  of  calcified  osteoid 
tissue  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  besides  another  hidden  process  in  osseous 
tissue,  by  which  older  portions  of  the  latter  are  dissolved,  and  new  masses 
laid  down  in  their  place.  This  is  first  of  all  borne  witness  to  by  the 
nature  of  the  medullary  cells  in  old  spongy  bone,  as  compared  to  those  of 
the  same  parts  in  younger  individuals.  And  that  there  is  an  incessant 
disappearance  of  material  of  the  same  kind  at  a  late  period  has  been 
seen  when  discussing  at  §  141,  fig.  234,  the  formation  of  the  Haversian 
spaces,  and  their  being  re-lined  subsequently  by  new  lamella  of  bony  sub- 
stance. 

A  direct  transformation,  however,  of  cartilage  into  osseous  tissue  does 
likewise  occur,  though  as  a  rare  exception.  In  such  cases  we  remark 
certain  jagged  cartilage  lacunas  in  the  calcified  tissue  (fig.  247,  h),  which 
have  arisen  from  a  peculiar  mode  of  thickening  of  layers  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  capsules.  Later  on  the  granular  calcification  becomes 
diffuse  (c),  the  jagged  processes  of  adjacent  cells  unite  to  form  passages; 
in  short,  bone  corpuscles  and  canaliculi  (c)  are  produced.  In  these  the 
cells  lie  in  twos  or  threes.  The  frontal  protuberance  of  calves  and 
tracheal  rings  of  birds  afford  the  best  examples  of  transformations  of  this 
kind  (Gegenbaur).  In  rachitic  bone,  also,  as  has  long  been  known, 
isolated  spots  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  with  the  same  transitions 
going  on  in  them.  In  the  antlers  of  deer  undergoing  ossification  similar 
changes  probably  take  place  to  a  more  marked  extent. 

§148. 

There  still  remains  for  our  consideration  the  formation  of  osseous 
tissue  in  parts  of  the  body  where  cartilage  is  not  previously  laid  down, 
to  be  again  dissolved  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  former.  Under  this 
head  we  shall  have  to  discuss,  first,  the  origin  of  bone  from  the ijeriosteum, 
and  again  the  ossification  of  the  so-called  secondary  hones. 

The  first  of  these,  a  process  very  extensively  met  with,  and  in  its 
begmnings  frequently  preceding  the  ossification  which  takes  place  in 
cartdage,  is  the  source  of  the  increase  in  thickness  of  bones. 

Holding  still  to  the  example  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  we  know  by  ex- 
perience that  the  latter  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  not  only 
in  length,  but  also  considerably  in  thickness.  The  increase  in  len-th 
we  may  here  mention,  is  a  continuation  of  the  process  treated  of  in'the 
foregoing  section :  it  takes  place,  namely,  at  the  expense  of  the  epiphysis 
and  articular  cartilages,  whose  deeper  portions  become  calcified  and  then 
dissolved  to  make  room  for  the  advance  of  osseous  substance.  Durin- 
this  time  the  cartilage  also  grows  upwards  by  division  of  its  cells  and 
accumulation  of  its  ground  substance.  The  increase  in  thickness  takes 
place  in  the  following  way  :-Ne,v  layers  of  bone  are  formed  under  the 
clothing  periosteum  which  envelope  the  mass  within  in  a  series  of  tubes 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  each  newly  formed  ring  must  he 
larger  than  the  older  one  formed  before  it.  And  the  growing  bone  also 
becoming  lengthened,  each  of  these  osseous  tubes  is  likewise  longer  than 
the  preceding. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  in  the  formation  of  bone  has  been 
farther  proved  by  Oilier  through  a  series  of  remarkable  experiments. 
Petached  portions  of  this  membrane,  wdiether  still  in  connection  wdth 
the  remainder  of  the  structure  or  con)pletely  separated  from  it,  have  the 
power  of  generating  again  a  complete  bone;  and  not  only  in  this  case, 
but  even  when  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  from  one 
animal  to  a  second  of  the  same  species.  But  the  deeper  layer  of  the 
periosteum  must  be  carefully  preserved  in  doing  this, — a  precaution  which 
we  will  presently  understand. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  histology  of  the  process  (fig.  248),  we  must  first  recall 
to  mind  the  structure  of  the 
hbrous  periosteum  (p.  226), 
which  is  more  vascular  at  an 
early  period  than  later  on. 
The  latter  consists  internally 
[Dlastitme  sous-periostale  of 
Oilier)  of  a  mass  of  young 
connective-tissue,  not  fibrous, 
but  formed  of  fusiform  and 
stellate  ceils  (b).  Under  this 
appears  the  stratum  of  Gegen- 
haurs  osteoblasts  (c),  which 
generate  the  osseous  tissue 
here,  as  in  the  interior  of  cal- 
cified cartilage,  and  in  the 
same  manner.  Both  pro- 
cesses, the  intracartilaginous 
as  well  as  the  periosteal,  are 
therefore  identical.  The 
newly-formed  bone  (fig.  248, 
c)  is  irregular,  and  jagged 
towards  the  still  soft  external 
layers,  and  is  traversed  in 
the  interior  by  sinuses,  giving 
it  a  spongy  texture.  These 
are  filled  with  medullary 
cells,  and  covering  the  latter 
with  osteoblasts,  and  become 
eventually  Haversian  canals. 

'J'hus  the  osteoblasts,  as  in  i  i  i.- 

the  intracartilaginous  formation  of  bone,  give  rise  also  to  the  production 
of  the  special  lamelh^  of  the  Haversian  passages  («).  Bundles  of  connec 
tive-tissue  which  penetrate  this  new  layer  of  bone  ossify  immediately, 
and  are  known  later  as  Sharpey's  fibres  (§  142).  ,      i  , 

Duriucr  all  this,  however,  the  secondary  formation  of  the  great  medul 
lary  cavity  introduces  new  changes  into  the  young  osseous  tissue.  When 
we  remember  the  large  dimensions  of  the  former,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
great  quantity  of  the  latter  which  must  undergo  re-solution  m  its  produc- 
tion. 


Fig.  248. — Foiniation  of  secondaiy  bone.  Longitudinal 
section  of  tlie  femur  of  a  well-grown  foetal  sheep,  a, 
the  internal  layer  of  the  periosteum,  consisting  of  con- 
nective-tissue; 6,  younger  stratum,  or  Ollier's  layer  of 
the  periosteum;  c,  layer  of  osteoblasts;  d,  newly-formed 
osseous  tissue;  e,  lacunae  and  cells. 
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If  we  remember,  also,  tliat  the  cavity  in  question  of  a  fully  grown 
bone  occupies  more  space  than  is  taken  up  by  the  entire  bone  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life,  we  see  that  the  whole  of  the  primitive  osseous 
tissue  must  have  fallen  a  prey  again  to  absorption,  and  the  mature  bone 
consist  of  osseous  substance  formed  only  from  the  periosteum.  The 
layers  supplied  by  the  latter  are  the  general  lamellae,  as  is  easy  of  com- 
prehension, and  as  may  be  seen  in  every  section  (fig.  233).  Of  course, 
from  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  Avill  be  remarked  that  the  oldest  of 
them  that  are  present  become  eventually  medullary  lamella,  bounding 
the  great  medullary  cavity. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  this  process  of  re-solution,  to  which  we 
have  been  obliged  to  allude  so  frequently,  but  little  was  known  until  very 
latel}'-.  From  KoelUker's  very  extensive  investigations,  it  would  appear 
that  modified  multinuclear  cells  spring  from  Gefjenbaur's  osteoblasts, 
attaining  considerable  dimensions  in  some  cases  :  these  are  closely  applied 
to  the  undulating  eroded  borders  of  the  "  lacunae  of  Hoivslii}}"  of  the 
dissolving  bony  tissue. 

These  multinuclear  "giant  cells"  (discovered,  to  be  sure,  3'ears  ago) 
have  been  named  "ostoklast"  by  Koelliker,  who  ascribes  to  them  a 
power  of  dissolving  the  bone.  I  have  not  the  faintest  belief  in  their 
possessing  this  latter  property. 

It  is  improbable  that,  at  the  same  time  that  this  takes  place,  the  bone- 
corpuscles  formerly  enclosed  in  ground-substance  are  set  free,  and,  becom- 
ing medullary  cells  by  retrograde  metamorphosis,  provide  for  the  necessary 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  marrow. 

In  short  and  flat  bones,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  cf  the 
original  bony  tissue,  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less,  remains, — of  that, 
namely,  which  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  cartilage. 

Remarks.— The  investigations  of  L.  Oilier  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journ.  de  la 
vhysiologie.  Tome  ii.  p.  1,  170,  468,  and  T.  iii.  p.  88,  as  well  as  in  the  Gazette  m6di- 
calc,  18.59,  Nr.  37,  and  1860,  Nr.  12.  A  resume  of  these  works,  with  new  experi- 
ments, appears  in  a  new  two-volume  work  of  the  same  author,  TraiU  experimental  el 
clinique  dc  la  regeneration  dcs  os  ct  de  la  2}rodaction  artificiclle  die  tissue  ossenx. 
Paris,  1867. 

§  149. 

We  now  come  to  the  origin  of  secondart/  bones,  or,  better  expressed, 
of  those  not  jyrevioiish/  moulded  in  cartilage.  To  these  belong,  as  is 
usually  received,  the  flat  cranial  bones,  with  the  exception  of  the'  under 
part  of  the  occipital,  which  is  modelled  first  in  cartilage ;  further,  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw,  the  nasal,  lachrymal,  and  palate  bones,  the  vomer, 
zygoma,  and,  finally,  the  inner  leaf  of  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and 
Cormia  sphenoidalia  {Koelliker).  These  spring  up  outside  of  the  primor- 
dial skull  from  circumscribed  spots,  which  spread  out  subsequently 
gaining  rapidly  in  superficial  extent.  Here  we  first  meet  with  a  (true) 
osseous  nucleus,  which  grows  out  in  all  directions,  formincr  a  network  of 
bony  bands  and  needles  {KalkUakchen  and  Kalknadeln),  which  are  lost 
in  the  adjacent  soft  tissue.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  here,  also,  the  simi- 
larity of  the  osteogenetic  process  to  that  in  other  parts  of  the  system  and 
to  see  that  these  bony  bands  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  osteoblasts 
(fig.  246). 

_  Much  diff-erence  of  opinion  still  prevails  as  to  the  nature  of  this  oricrinal 
tissue,  as  also  of  that  of  the  corresponding  subperiosteal  stratum  °  one 
party  regarding  it  as  an  undeveloped  connective-tissue  substance  and  not 
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cartilage  {KoeiUlier),  and  another  as  a  kind  of  fibro-cartilage  {Reichert). 
The  latter  view  is  decidedly  incorrect :  we  have  before  ns  most  unmis 
takably  a  young  and  undeveloped  connective-tissue,  with  fusiform  and 
stellate  cells. 

The  diffuse  calcification  now  advances  superficially,  as  has  just  been 
remarked,  accompanied  by  a  border  of  osteogenic  tissue,  so  that  the  full 
size  and  ultimate  form  of  such  a  secondary  bone  is  only  attained  gradually, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  cartilaginous  preformations  of  the  first  kind. 

In  order  now  that  the  bone  may  increase  in  thickness,  a  deposit  of 
osseous  substance  takes  place  from  the  periosteum  on  both  surfaces,  and 
so  the  compact  external  layers  are  formed,  which  present  at  first  all  the 
porous  characters  of  newly-formed  periosteal  bony  tissue.  The  deposit 
of  osteogenic  matter  from  the  medullary  spaces  resembles  the  process  as  it 
occurs  in  bones  previously  modelled  in  cartilage. 

These  observations  tend  to  show  what  energy  exists  in  the  growth  of 
osseous  tissue,  an  energy  in  which  may  be  manifested  afresh  in  fully 
developed  bone,  especially  under  abnormal  conditions. 

But  though  tliese  processes,  as  we  see  them  in  the  development  of 
cylindrical  bones,  are  so  far  clear,  we  must  not  thiidc  that  a  solution 
internally  and  a  deposit  externally  alone  takes  place  :  there  is  some- 
thing more,  namely,  an  interstitial  and  expansive  growth  ("a  growth 
by  intussusception"),  such  as  is  to  be  observed  in  almost  all  tissues 
[R.  VulkmanTi). 

But  highly  developed  connective-tissue  may  also,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  transformed  directly  into  bony  substance.  The  flat  cranial  bones 
of  embryonic  birds  (fig,  249)  present  to  us  most  unmistakably,  according 
to  Gegenhaur,  a  process  of  this  kind.  Here  a  network  of  connective-tissue 
bundles  is  seen  (c),  in  part  still  soft  and  fibrillated  and  in  part  granrdarly 
calcified  {d).  Later  on  these  bands  of  hardened  tissue  become  broader, 
are  now  diffusely  calcified,  while  the  cells  enclosed  in  them  remind  one 
of  bone-corpuscles.  A  layer  of  osteoblasts  [h,  e)  is  also  demonstrable  here, 
which  deposits  that  stratum  of  bone  clothing  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
work. That  we  have  to  do  here  witli  an  occurrence  which,  taken  gene- 
rally, has  been  already  discussed  in  refeiring  to  the  formation  of  Sharjmjs 
fibres,  is  quite  apparent. 

The  conversion  of  tendons  into  osseous  tissue  is  well  known  to  take 
place  largely  as  a  physiological  occurrence  in  mature  birds.  Here  we 
encounter,  at  first,  a  simple  calcification  of  the  connective-tissue,  so  that, 
on  depriving  the  part  of  its  bony  earth,  the  tendinous  texture  is  again 
presented  to  us  unchanged.  Later  on,  however,  true  osseous  substance 
makes  its  appearance,  with  a  small  number  of  lacuna?,  lamellie,  and 
Haversian  canals.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  here  a  direct  transfor- 
mation took  place  from  tendinous  into  osseous  tissue  {LieherliiiJin),  but 
this  is  an  error.  There  appear,  rather,  in  the  calcified  tendon,  spaces 
containing  vessels  which  correspond  to  the  medullary  sinuses  of  cartilage, 
and  are  filled  with  a  soft  mass.  From  these  cavities  the  deposit  of  a  solid 
substance  takes  place,  which  becomes  calcified  at  once,  "  resembling  true 
bone  more  or  less"  {H.  Muller).  Eemnants  of  calcified  connective-tissue 
are  left,  however,  in  these  ossified  tendons. 

Eegeneration  of  osseous  tissue  occurs  pathologically,  with  great  fre- 
quency, on  the  fracture  of  various  bones, — for  the  repair  of  breaches  of 
continuity  and  replacement  of  lost  substance,  whether  it  have  been 
thrown  olf  by  a  pathological  process  or  removed  by  surgical  instruments; 
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further,  in  uninjured  bones  a  luxuriant  growth  may  occur,  in  the  form  of 
hypertrophies,  exostosis,  and  osseous  tumours.    In  most  of  these  cases 

the  production  of  the  new  tissue 
takes  place  from  the  periosteum 
in  the  manner  described.  With- 
out this,  however,  we  may  be 
satisfied  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  membrane  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bone  from  Ollier's  experi- 
nients(p.  257).  But  while  the  nie- 
(hdlary  tissue  remains  inactive 
in  the  normal  formation  of  bone, 
as  was  ascertained  by  the  inves- 
tigator just  mentioned,  it  may, 
under  abnormal  conditions,  be- 
come transformed  into  a  more 
or  less  solid  connective -tissue 
on  its  exterior — into  a  species  of 
endosteura,  and  generate  bone- 
like matter.  The  latter  is  rarely 
developed  in  soft  parts  remote 
from  bone.  The  formation  of 
true  osseous  tissue  independent 
of  bone  is  very  circumscribed.  It 
takes  place,  however,  far  on  in 
life  in  cartilage,  and  at  its  ex- 
pense, when  the  processes  of 
fcetal  ossification  are  repeated  ; 
likewise  in  parts  formed  of  con- 
nective-tissue, when  a  growth 
similar  to  that  from  periosteal 
osteogenic  substance  is  the  start- 
ing point.  Masses  of  bone  formed  pathologically  have  frequently  a  porous 
character  at  first,  resembling  the  normal  tissue,  but  may  also  be  com- 
pact, and.  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  solidity. 

The  occurrence  of  re-solution  of  normal  osseous  tissue  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  disease.  It  takes  place  with  previous  decalcification,  in  the  same 
way  as  physiological  absorption  in  growing  bone. 

Remarks.— From  the  fact  that  bones  not  previously  modelled  in  cartilage  are  in 
many  cases  developed  before  those  others  become  ossified  which  are  thus  pre-formcd, 
we  may  perceive  that  the  designation  "secondary"  has  not  been  very  happily 
applied  to  them.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  replace  ic  by  the  names 
"tegumentary  or  overlaying  bone"  (Deck-or  Belegeknochen).  The  whole  thing  has 
lost  considerably  in  histological  worth,  however,  according  to  the  latest  observations 
in  osteogenesis. 


Fi(r.  249. — From  the  edge  of  the  frontal  bone  of  a 
chick  undergoing  ossitication  (horn  Gegenhaur).  a, 
net«  oi  k  of  osseou'i  Ijands ;  rf,  granulaily  calcified, 
and  c,  soft  connective-tissue;  b,  e,  osteoblasts. 


11.  Dentine. 
§  150. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  dentine  (1),  it  will  he  necessary 
first  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  consideration  of  the  teeth,  the  f^reater 
part  of  which  it  forms.  * 

A  tooth  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,— into  the  crown 
which  lies  exposed ;  the  neck,  enclosed  in  the  gum ;  and  the  root,  buried 
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in  the  alveolus.  It  is  hollow  internally,  traversed  hy  a  canal  which 
commencing  above  in  the  crown,  terminates  below  at  the  point  of  the 
root  by  a  free  opening.  In  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  this  cavity  is 
single,  and  is  divided  in  the  others  according  to  the  number  of  their  roots. 
It  is  filled  Avith  a  peculiar  connective-tissue,  very  vascular,  and  largely 
supplied  with  nerves,  which  is  called  the  jmlp.  The  nutrition  of  the  whole 
organ  takes  place  from  this  as  from  the  Haversian  canals  of  bone. 

From  a  histological  point  of  view  the  tooth  may  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  three  kinds  of  tissue  (fig.  250), — of  a  coating  on  the  root,  called  the 
cement,  i.e.,  a  bony  substance;  then  of  a  layer  covering  tlie  crown, 
known  as  the  enamel  (see  next  section) ;  and 
finally,  of  a  mass  situated  internally,  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  tooth  surrounding  the  cavity  just 
mentioned.  This  has  received  the  names  of  the 
"ivoni,"  "dentine.''^ 

The  latter  possesses  a  hardness  exceeding  that  of 
bone,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  the 
latter  without  bone-corpuscles,  and  with  a  more  regular 
course  in  its  canaliculi.  It  appears  white,  in  thin 
sections,  with  a  satiny  lustre  frequentl}^,  as  long  as 
the  system  of  canals  is  filled  with  air  and  is  not 
occupied  by  a  fluid. 

These  passages  or  dental  canaliculi  appear,  in  dried 
sections  containing  air,  as  extremely  numerous  and  fine 
dark  tubes  of  from  0-0011-0'0023  mm.  and  upwards. 
They  maintain  a  tolerably  parallel  course,  side  by 
side,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth.  This  is  consequently  vertical  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  (fig.  250),  oblique  at  the 
sides  of  the  latter,  becoming  horizontal  below  towards 
the  root  (2).  In  transverse  section  the  middle  and 
under  portions  of  a  tooth  display  a  radiating  arrange- 
ment of  the  canaliculi. 

If  the  latter  become  filled  with  fluid,  they  blend 
into  tlie  ground-substance  and  are  rendered  partly  or 
altogether  invisible,  reminding  us  of  what  takes  place 
in  bone  under  similar  circumstances. 

They  correspond  farther  with  the  canaliculi  of  bone  in  having  a 
special  lining  layer,  which  is,  however,  thicker  than  in  the  latter.  In 
macerated  dentine  this  layer  appears  on  sections  in 
the  form  of  tubes  projecting  beyond  the  surface. 
The  latter  may  be  easily  isolated  by  the  softening 
action  of  acids,  as  well  as  boiling  of  the  tooth-cartilage 
or  treatment  with  alkalies,  on  whicli  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  as  intercommunicating  structures  {Koelliker, 
Hoppe,  Neumann,  Frey,  Waldeijer). 

In  suitable  sections  of  dentine  we  may  likewise  see 
the  canals  transversely  opened  (fig.  251). 

If  we  now  examine  into  the  more  minute  arrangement 
of  the  canaliculi  in  thin  leaves  of  dentine  containing 
air,  we  find  their  number  to  be  greater  in  that  portion  of 
tissue  surrounding  the  central  cavity,  and  in  the  crown, 
than  in  the  root.  We  remark  also  in  the  whole  course  of  one  of  these  tube?, 


Fig.  250. — K  human  in- 
cisor, with  the  cavity 
in  tlie  a.xis  surrounded 
by  dentine,  whieli  lat- 
ter is  covered  above  by 
enamel,  below  by  ce- 
ment. 


Fig.  251.  —  Softened 
dentine,  with  trans- 
Tersely  cut  canali- 
culi. 
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from  within  outwards,  usually  three,  or  sometimes  only  two,  undulating 
curves  (known  as  the  lines  of  Schreger),  and  within  these  again  a  number 
of  very  small  jagged  or  si)iral  bends,  of  which  about  two  hundred  may 
l)e  seen  in  the  leugtli  of  a  line  (Retzhis). 

Like  the  canalicnli  of  bone,  those  of 
dentine  (tig.  252,  e)  are  observed  to 
divide  over  and  over  again,  and  to  com- 
municate through  their  branches ;  though 
in  other  respects  they  differ,  owing  to 
their  more  regular  course. 

In  the  internal  portions  of  the  dental 
tissue  a  number  of  divisions  take  place 
at  acute  angles,  and  in  rapid  succession, 
with  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  branches. 
This  becomes  more  rare  externally,  gain- 
ing again  in  frequency  in  the  most  super- 
ficial portions.  Thus  from  one  canal  a 
whole  system  may  be  produced. 

"We  encounter  further,  in  many  cases, 
intercommunications  between  adjacent 
canaliculi  by  means  of  oblique  branches 
(c).  This  may  lead  eventually  to 
the  formation  of  a  regular  network  in 
the  external  portion  of  the  tissue  (fig, 
253).  Here  some  of  the  canaliculi  join 
in  loops  (fig.  252,  c),  whilst  others  sink 
down  into  the  cavities  of  a  granular  layer 
situated  at  that  part  (b),  and  a  third  set 
advances  beyond  the  limits  of  the  den- 
tine into  the  cement  (fig.  252,  a),  or 
perhaps  (1)  into  the  enamel  (fig.  253,  c).  We  will  meet  with  these 
again.  Internally,  this  system  of  canals  terminates  by  free  openings  in 
tlie  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

The  ground- substance  of  dentine,  finally,  is  a 
homogeneous  substance  which  may  be  split  into 
bands  artificially  after  maceration.  The  direction  in 
which  this  cleavage  takes  place  is  determined  by 
the  course  of  the  canals. 

In  addition  to  these  elementary  and  essential 
features  of  the  tissue  in  question  may  be  added  some 
of  minor  significance.  Tor  instance,  a  certain  system 
of  irregular  cavities,  of  extremely  variable  size,  named 
by_  Czermak  "  interglobular  spaces "  (fig.  152,  h), 
exists  normally  in  this  tissue,  the  interstices  between 
the  jjrojections  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  spheroidal 
masses  aggregated  in  the  ground-substance,  known 
as  "  dentine  globules."  The  cavities  in  question  are 
found,  very  numerous  and  smaU,  principally  under  the  cement  covering 
or  crusta  petrosa,  of  the  root.  They  here  enter  into  the  construction  of 
the  so-called  granular  layer  of  Tomes,  and  may  be  confounded  with 
lacunfe,  more  especially  as  they  receive  into  them  the  terminations  of 
canaliculi.  These  interstwjes,  however,  contain  no  air  durin"  life  but 
a  soft  organic  mass.  ° 


rig.  25'i. — External  portion  of  human  den- 
tine rf,  with  coating  of  cement  a;  at  6,  the 
granular  or  Tomes'  layer  of  tlie  first  of 
these,  with  interglobular  spaces;  c  and  e, 
canaliculi 


Fig.  253.— Externr.l  por- 
tion of  dentinf,  rf,  from 
the  crown  of  a  tooth, 
with  its  layer  of  enamel 
b.  o,  enamel  cuticle;  c, 
interstices  fiiUed  with  air. 
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Larger  globules  of  dentine  may  make  tlieir  appearance  internally  on  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  cen- 
tral cavity  of  the  tooth, 
communicating  to  it  here, 
as  has  been  very  well  said, 
a  "stalactitic"  appearance. 
In  the  crown  we  may  fre- 
quently recognise  concen- 
tric tracings  running  more 
or  less  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face, probably  pointing  to 
a  kind  of  lamination 
which  may  hereafter  find 
its  explanation  in  histo- 
genesis. These  are  the 
so-called  "  contour-lines  " 
of  Oicen. 

We  have  already  re- 
marked that  dentine  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
bone.  Comparative  his- 
tology also  teaches  us  that 
the  osseous  tissue  of  many 
bony  fishes  supplies  inter- 
mediate formsbetweenbone 
and  dentine,  and  that  in 
no  inconsiderable  number 
of  these  the  latter  appears 
in  the  place  of  osseous 
tissue  (Koelliker)  (3). 

Remarks. — 1.  Beside  the 
German  works  of  Henle,  Gcr- 
lach,  and  Koelliker,  conip.  Todd 
and  Bowman  {Vol.  2).  Fur- 
ther, R.  Oiocn — Odmitography, 
etc.  Vol.  1  ;  Lond.  1840-45. 
J.  Tomes — A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Dental  Fhi/siology  and  i)iir- 
gery.  Zo?irf.  1848;  sn\\i\.  Philos. 
Transact,  for  the  year  1856, 
p.  515.  Beale.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  simple  tissues.  2. 


Fig.  254.— Premolar  tooth  of  the  cat  (after  Waldeyer).  1, 
enamel  with  cross  and  pf.rallel  streaks;  2,  dentine  with 
so-called  lines  of  Schreger;  3,  cement;  4,  periosteum  of 
alveolus ;  S,  bony  tissue  of  the  lower  jaw. 


In  the  many-pointed  crowns  of  the  back  teeth  the  direction  of  the  canaliculi  is  the 
same  as  if  every  knoh  were  the  crown  of  a  simple  tooth.  Between  the  many  roots  on 
the  so-called  alveolar  surface,  as  Purkinje  has  very  happily  named  this  part,  the 
l)erpendicular  course  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  crown  is  again  re- established.  3. 
Subsequently  to  Queckett's  having  directed  attention  to  this  in  certain  fishes 
(Catalogue  of  Surgemis  of  England,  Vol.  2),  the  above-mentioned  German  investigator 
proved  the  frequent  and  extensive  occurrence  of  this  interesting  relation. 

§  151. 

The  pvlpa  dentis  is  the  unossified  remainder  of  the  papilla  existing  in 
the  embryonic  tooth  (see  below).  It  is  a  kind  of  undeveloped  soft  con- 
nective-tissue, possibly  belonging  to  the  mucous  or  gelatinous  species, 
containing  numerous  cellular  elements  of  elongated  or  round  form.  The 
intermediate  substance,  which  is  not  rendered  clear  by  acetic  acid,  is 
18 
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indistinctly  fibrous,  and  devoid  of  elastic  elements.  The  pulp  is  further 
rich  in  nerves  and  very  vascular,  almost  presenting  in  transverse  section 
the  appearance  of  a  cavernous  tissue.  The  small  arterial  stem  wliich  pene- 
trates into  its  substance  splits  up  into  several  branches,  which  advance 
through  the  latter,  forming  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth  numerous  capillary 
loops,  through  which  transitions  to  veins  having  a  similar  course  back 
again  takes  place.  The  nutrition  of  the  tooth  is  presided  over  by  these 
vessels.  The  nerves  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  section.  To 
them  is  due  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  tooth,  Avhich,  as  is  well  known, 
may  increase  to  intense  painfulness  at  times.  The  external  surface  of 
the  pulp  is  covered  by  a  laminated  stratum  of  narrow  cylindrical  cells, 
0 '0452-0  "0902  mm.  in  depth,  resembling  epithelium.  These  elements, 
0'020-0'030  mm.  in  length,  contain  an  elongated  nucleus.  Thev 
are  connected  in  the  first  place  with  one  another  by  means  of  their 
ramifications,  and  in  the  next  with  the  deeper-lying  cellular  ele- 
ments :  finally,  they  send  off  soft  delicate  processes,  single  or  multiple, 
externall}'. 

The  "dentine  cells,"  or,  as  they  have  been  more  recently  and  better 
named,  the  "odontoblasts"  {Walde^jer)  (fig.  255,  h),  have  been  long 
known ;  but  attention  has  only  been  directed  gradually  to  their  relations 
to  the  dental  tissue. 

It  used  to  be  tliought  that  the  S3^stem  of  canaliculi  was  nothing  but 
a  series  of  canals  possessing  no  formed  con- 
tents, and  only  filled  with  a  nutritive  fluid 
{Lessing).  Indeed,  dentine  appeared  to  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  a 
system  of  vessels  for  plasma  in  the  whole 
group  of  connective-substances. 

But  Tomes'  discoveries,  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  Beale,  Koelliker,  Neumann, 
Frey,  Waldeyer,  Hertz,  and  Boll,  showed  the 
'\";av^s;;^  with'X'r p,"^esses    erroneousness  of  this  older  view, 
a  portion  of  the  canaliculi  at  a,       We  may  easily  convincc  ourselves  nanielv 

andprojectinfj  at  c  beyond  the      .i    4.4.1,1.11,  ,       ,       ,       '  ""'"^V  ' 

fragment  of  dentine.  (After  ^"-^^  trie  Odontoblasts  protrudc  those  of  their 
^'""•^  processes  already  mentioned  as  directed  out- 

wards into  the  so-called  canaliculi  of  the  tooth 
(fig.  255,  a),  probably  traversing  the  latter  with  their  ramifications  in 
their  whole  length ;  at  least,  they  may  be  still  seen  in  the  crown  of  the 
adult  tooth.  It  would  appear  also  as  though  these  fibres  of  Tomes,  or 
"  dental  fibres,"  filled  up  the  whole  lumen  of  the  passages. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  structures  resembling  "canaliculi  isolated 
by  means  of  maceration,  are  nothing  but  these  ramifications  of  the  den- 
tine ceUs.  This,  however,  is  not  correct ;  for  even  after  processes  which 
must  have  destroyed  all  the  softer  parts  of  the  tooth,  after  the  most 
active  decomposition,  canaliculi  endowed  with  a  special  wall  may  be  laid 
bare  (Neumann). 

Jhis  waU  can  just  as  Httle  be  looked  upon  as  the  calcified  membrane 
01  dentine  eel  s  and  their  processes  as  in  the  corresponding  elements  of 
bone.  It  IS  here  also,  as  in  bone,  a  modified  bounding  layer  of  the 
ground-substance  so  that  we  are  correct  in  speaking  of  "dental  sheaths" 
\Neumann,  waldeyer.  Boll). 

TW  view  of  the  matter  is  of  great  interest:  he  refers  the  .^reat 
sensitiveness  of  the  dentine  to  the  soft  fibres  of  these  cells.    We  shall 
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have  to  discuss  this  point  at  greater  length  in  a  future  section,  when  con- 
sidering the  termination  of  the  nerves  of  the  pulp. 

In  passing,  it  will  be  convenient  to  touch  here  on  the  nature  of  the 
cement,  or  crusta  petrosa,  of  the  teeth.  This  commences  at  the 
termination  of  the  enamel  as  a  thin  layer  clothing  the  root  (figs.  250 
and  254),  increasing  in  thickness  below  until  it  attains  its  greatest  thick- 
ness at  the  point  of  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  nothing  but  simple 
osseous  tissue  (fig.  252,  a),  and,  like  this  tissue,  generally  greatly 
inferior  in  hardness  to  dentine  and  still  more  so  to  enamel.  It  is  not 
always  sharply  defined  against  the  ivory  of  the  tooth.  Its  ground- 
substance  is  sometimes  homogeneous  and  sometimes  streaked  :  when  very 
thick  it  may  also  appear  faintly  laminated,  but  it  rarely  comes  to  the 
formation  of  Haoersian  canals.  No  bone-cells  at  all  are  found  in  the 
cement  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  they  only  become  numerous 
towards  the  point  of  the  root.  Their  size  and  shape,  and  the  number  of 
their  ramifications,  which  is  often  considerable,  are  more  liable  to  varia- 
tion than  those  of  ordinary  bony  tissue.  Some  of  these  ramifications 
are  united  with  the  canaliculi  of  the  tooth  which  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  cement ;  others  form  anastomoses  wdth  adjacent  cells  (fig.  252, 
in  the  middle  of  a). 

These  lacunae  must  not  be  confounded  with  clefts  which  are  frequently 
to  be  met  Avith  in  the  cement  of  old  teeth  in  the  form  of  irregular,  branch- 
ing interstices. 

§  152. 

Dentine,  whose  specific  gravity  is  2-080  according  to  C.  Kmuse,  con- 
tains, notwithstanding  its  hardness,  several  per  cent,  of  water :  some 
analyses  give  10  per  cent.  It  consists,  like  bone,  of  a  glutin-jaelding 
substratum,  rendered  hard  by  a  considerable  excess  of  calcium  and  also 
magnesium  salts. 

The  organic  substratum,  determining  the  form  of  the  structure,  is 
collagenic  matter  without  any  admixture  of  chondrin.  An  interesting 
observation  has  been  made  iu  regard  to  the  walls  of  the  canaliculi, 
namely,  that  thougli  they  may  be  isolated  by  means  of  the  stronger 
acids  and  alkalies,  they  remain  for  a  time  undissolved  in  a  Papin's 
digester,  in  which  the  ground-substance  is  transformed  into  glutin 
{Hoppe).  showing  that  these  canals  are  not  formed  of  glutin-yielding 
matters.  We  have  thus  a  similar  condition  of  things  as  in  the 
lacunae  of  bone  and  their  ramifications.  The  dentine  globules  also  are 
not  convertible  into  glutin,  and  their  substance  offers  even  a  more 
determined  resistance  to  the  action  of  acids  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  tissue. 

Tlie  bony  earths  of  dental  tissue  consist  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  calcium,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbonate,  and  also — 
taking  a  more  subordinate  place — fluoride  of  calcium  and  phosphate  of 
magnesium.  The  carbonate  of  calcium  appears  to  be  subject  here  to  more 
variation  in  amount  than  in  bone.  Fluoride  of  calcium  was  originally 
determined  by  Berzelius,  and  Bihra  made  the  interesting  discovery  that 
the  dentine  of  many  mammals  is  comparatively  very  rich  in  phosphate 
of  magnesium. 

Beside  tliese,  many  other  salts  and  mineral  constituents  are  met  with 
in  the  teeth,  and  also  a  small  proportion  of  fat. 

Tlio  bony  earths,  taken  quantitatively,  amount  in  human  dentine  from 
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71  to  78  per  cent.,  while  the  collagenic  substratum  of  the  tissue  (the  so- 
called  tooth  cartilage)  ranges  about  from  20  to  29  per  cent. 

The  following  two  analyses  of  Bihra  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
They  refer  to  the  dried  dentine  of  human  molar  teeth.  The  first  of  these 
was  from  an  adult  male  ;  the  latter  from  a  woman  twenty -five  years  of  age. 

i.  2. 


Organic  collagenic  substratum, 

Fat,  

Phosph.  and  fluoride  of  calcium. 
Carb.  of  calcium, 
Phosph.  of  magnesium,  . 
Other  salts,  .... 


27-61 

0-  40 
66-72 

3-36 

1-  08 
0-83 


20-42 
058 

67-54 
7-97 
2-49 
100 


As  to  the  softer  crusta  ^jetrosa,  any  distinction  from  dentine  is  doubt- 
ful. The  investigations  which  have  taken  place  up  to  the  present  show 
somewhat  more  organic  substratum  yielding  glutin.  Its  nature  is  other- 
Avise  similar  to  that  of  dentine.  Bihra  obtained  from  that  of  the  human 
teeth,  29-42  (inclusive  of  some  fat)  of  organic  substance,  and  70-58  of 
mineral  constituents. 

§  153. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  (1),  as  productions  of  mucous  membrane, 
is,  even  in  its  coarser  outlines,  a  most  difficult  chapter  in  embryology. 

Prom  the  fourth  month  on  of 
intra-uterine  life,  we  remark  in 
the  human  embryo  preparation 
for  the  formation  of  the  future 
milk-teeth.  This  takes  place  on 
the  edges  of  the  jaAvs,  by  the 
formation  of  closed  follicles,  from 
the  floor  of  which  a  papilla  pro- 
jects into  the  cavity,  destined  to 
produce  the  dentine  of  the  struc- 
ture, and,  moreover,  in  the  first 
place,  that  of  the  crown,  while 
the  remainder  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  pulp.  These 
papillary  structures,  which  re- 
semble in  form  the  crown  of 
the  future  tooth,  are  called  the 
"  '  tooth'  or  '  dental '  germs." 

In  fig.  256  we  have  a  sketch 
of  one  of  these  follicles  from  a 
tolerably  mature  embryo,  Avith 
its  but  ill-defined  wall  of  con- 
nective-tissue (a)  and  dental 
germ  (/)  containing  numerous 
capillaries  {g).  The  latter  is 
•    4.1    f        c  1      •      ■,  covered  by  a  peculiar  structure, 

in  the  form  of  a  cap,  hangmg  down  over  its  sides  (h).    This  has  been 
named  the    enamel-organ,"  on  account  of  its  presiding  over  the  produc 
on  of  the  enamel,  as  we  shall  see  presently.    Its  concave  inferior Cface 
IS  lined  by  a  layer  of  narrow  cylindrical  cells  {d)  covering  the  dental 


Fig.  'i-56.— Dental  sac  of  a  human  embrvo  at  an  ad 
vaiiced  stage  of  development,  partly  diagrammatic, 
a,  wall  of  the  latter,  fcmned  of  connective-tissue,  and 
with  its  outer  stratum  a',  and  inner  a^;  b,  enamel 
organ  with  its  papillary  and  parietal  layers  of  cells  c  • 
d,  tlie  enamel  membrane  and  enamel  prisms;  e 
dentine  cells;  /,  d.-ntal  germ,  and  capillaries'  g] 
i.  tiansition  of  tlie  connective-tissue  of  the  wall  of 
the  follicle  into  the  tissue  of  the  dental  germ. 
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germ,  while  its  convex  external  aspect  is  covered  by  a  similar  coatino^  of 
smaller  cells  (c).  ° 

But  though  all  is  so  far  tolerably  clear,  we  are  now  met  by  the  difficult 
question,  so  variously  answered  at  different  times,  as  to  how  these  several 
structures  take  their  origin. 

Kecent  investigations,  and  the  researches  of  Tiersch  and  KoelWcer, 
supported  at  a  later  date  by  those  of  Waldeyer  (with  which  my  own  subse- 
quent observations  correspond),  seem  to  point  to  the  following  conclusions. 

The  parts  which  are  contained  in  the  dental  sac  are  of  various  origin 
The  dental  germ  corresponds  to  a  papilla  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whicli 
becomes  enclosed  in  the  ' 
parietal  portion  of  the  fol-  / 
licle  as  with  a  sheath  of  the 
latter.    Both  these  struc- 
tures have  their  origin  from 
the  proper  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
foetal  jaw. 

The  enamel  organ,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  produc- 
tion, by  reduplication,  of 
the  mucous  epithelium, 
which  coversu  the  dental 
germ,  just  a^  papilla  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  by  cuticular  tissue. 
But  the  mass  which  has 
grown  down  into  the  gum 
has  (in  the  phase  in  which 
we  see  it  in  fig.  256)  be- 
come completely  separated, 
by  the  closing  in  above, 
from  its  original  source 
of  origin. 

In  order  really  to  under- 
stand these  relations,  Ave 
must  look  back  to  a  much 
earlier  period  of  fcetal  ex- 
istence. 

Originally,  before  any 
trace  of  either  dental  germ 
or  tooth  sac  is  to  be  seen, 
the  edges  of  the  jaws, 
which  are  marketl  with  a 
slight  groove  known  as 
the  "  dental  groove,"  are 
covered  by  a  thick  ridge  of  epithelium,  just  over  the  spots  where  the 
future  structures  are  to  be  formed.  This  latter  has  been  named  the 
"  dental  ridge"  (2)  by  Koelliker  (see  fig.  257,  1  a,  2  a). 

The  ejjithelium  soon  after  commences  to  grow  down  from  the  dental 
groove  into  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  form  of  a 
leaf-shaped  process,  whicli  becomes  curved  downwards  and  inwards, 
appearing  sickle-shaped,  in  vertical  transverse  sections.    To  this  the 


Fig.  257. — Development  of  the  teeth  from  7%(>rj:f As  preparations 
of  embryonic  pigs  (vertical  transverse  sections  of  the  upper 
jaw).  1,  2.  Krom  a  small  embryo :  the  right  and  left  halves  of 
the  maxilla,  a,  dental  ridge;  6,  younger  layer  of  epitlielium ; 
c.  the  deepest;  d,  enamel  genu  ;  enamel  organ  ;  /,  dental 
germ;  g,  inner,  and  A,  outer  layer  of  the  growing  tooth  sac. 
8.  From  an  older  embryo :  rf,  the  style  of  the  enamel  oi  gan  ; 
I,  blood-vessel  severed;  bony  substance.  The  remaining 
letters  as  in  1  and  2. 
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name  of  "  enamel  germ"  has  been  given  (1  cf).  Its  walls  are  formed  of 
narrow  cells  arranged  perpendicularly,  and  its  interior  is  taken  up  by 
small  round  cells. 

Later  on  may  be  seen  bow  various  parts  of  this  enamel  germ  (3)  increase 
in  breadth  at  their  deepest  half,  at  those  spots  where  the  development  of 
the  several  dental  papillae  is  to  take  place,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  the  individual  enamel  organs  (2  d).  It  is  the  small  round 
cells  of  the  interior  just  mentioned  which  principally  occasion  this  enlarge- 
ment, in  that  they  gradually  become  transformed  into  the  already  well- 
known  non-vascular  gelatinous  tissue  (fig.  181)  with  stellate  elements  (2  e). 

After  this  the  formation  of  the  dental  germ  or  tooth  papilla  (2  / )  takes 
place.  This  grows  upwards  against  the  under  surface  of  the  enamel  organ 
belonging  to  it,  and  soon  transforms  the  shape  of  the  latter  into  that  of  a 
thick  cap  covering  it  over. 

The  parietes  of  the  follicle  are  now  laid  down  from  the  adjacent  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  gradually  and  but  ill-defined,  and  soon  we 
may  recognise  an  external  and  more  closely  interwoven  stratum  (2  /i),  and 
a  thick  internal  layer  of  softer  and  looser  texture  (2  g). 

In  fig.  257  (3)  we  have  represented  the  stage  of  development  in 
question.  At  /  is  seen  the  dental  germ  projecting  upwards,  beneath 
which  the  lumen  of  a  considerable  vessel  appears  which  has  been  cut 
across  {i),  and  the  commencing  bony  portion  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  {k). 
This  germ  passes  continuously  into  the  substance  of  the  sUll  unfinished 
walls  of  the  tooth  follicle,  whose  external  layer  is  to  be  An  at  h,  and 
internal  at  g. 

But  Ave  recognise  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  style  {d)  of  the 
enamel  organ  (e)  has  become  strongly  narrowed,  owing  to  the  growth 
upwards  of  the  walls  of  the  sac, — a  process  which  is  destined  to  effect  a 
separation  of  the  enamel  organ  from  the  mouth. 

But  before  this  the  formation  of  an  organ  of  the  future  takes  place  from 
the  style,  namely,  of  the  secondary  enamel  germ.  This  plays  the  same 
part  in  the  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth  as  its  predecessor  did  in  the 
formation  of  the  milk-teeth  (Koelliker). 

A  leaf  of  epithelium  is  seen  to  spring  from  this  style,  and  to  sink  down 
into  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  as  occurring  in  the  formation  of  the  first  enamel  organ.  This 
leaf  lies  beside  the  latter  in  a  central  position.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  permanent  teeth  have  for  their  formation  a  new  dental 
germ,  but  the  old  enamel  organ  (4). 

"When  the  further  progress  of  this  striking  and  interesting  series  of 
changes  leads  to  the  obliteration  of  the  stalk-like  connecting  bands  of 
epithelium  between  the  summit  of  the  enamel  organ  and  the  epithelium 
of  the  jaw,  we  arrive  at  the  phase  of  development  presented  to  us  in 
fig.  256  :  the  parietal  portions  of  the  tooth  sac  have  closed  over  the 
enamel  organ,  covering  it  in. 

Remarks.— 1.  Literature  is  very  ricli  in  essays  on  the  development  of  the  teeth. 
Compare  (beside  the  older  and  more  recent  German  writings)  Goodsir,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1838,  No.  xxxi.  1  ;  Euxlcy,  in  the  Qiuirt.  Journ.  of 
Microsc.  Science,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  vol.  x.  p.  127,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  166;  Magitot, 
Etudes  sur  le  de'veloppement  et  la  structure  des  dents  humains,  Paris,  1856  ;  and  also 
Comptes  rendus,  1860,  p.  424;  Guillot  in  the  Annal.  des  scienc.  nat.,  2  SSric,  Tome 
ix.  p.  227;  Jolly  in  the  same,  3  Serie,  Tome  ii.  p.  151  ;  Rohin  et  Magitot  in  the 
Journ.  de  la  physiologic,  Tome  iii.  p.  1,  300,  663,  and  Tome  iv.  p.  60  ;  as  also  in 
the  Gaz.  mM.  de  Paris,  1860-61,  in  many  places.    2.  For  a  long  time  Goodsir  i 
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dt'scription  was  beld  to  be  correct.  According  to  him,  the  first  item  in  the  develop- 
ment is  the  formation  of  a  groove  in  the  edges  of  the  jaws,  taking  place  in  the  human 
embryo  during  the  sixth  Aveek.  In  this  the  twenty-teeth  germs  of  first  dentition  take 
their  rise,  lie  supposed  hollows  to  be  formed  around  these  by  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  septa  between  the  several  dental  germs,  and  that  tliese  underwent  later  on  a 
clo.sure  above.  This  theory  of  Goodsir  was  attacked  most  vigoroiTsly,  at  a  later  date, 
in  the  works  of  French  histologists, — Guillot,  Magitot,  and  Robin.  According  to  the 
latter,  the  tooth  sacs,  dental  germs,  and  remaining  parts,  are  developed,  in  the  first 
instance,  within  the  sub-mucous  connective-tissue,  quite  independent  of  epithelium 
and  mucosa.  3.  Huxley  was  the  first  to  declare  the  whole  enamel  organ  to  be  of 
epithelial  origin.  4.  In  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uteriue  life  there  may  already  be 
seen  new  follicles,  situated  above  the  germs  of  the  milk-teeth  in  an  oblique  position. 
They  become,  however,  more  vertical  later  on,  and  lie  behind  and  beneath  the  milk- 
teeth.  Their  ossification  is  spread  over  the  earlier  years  of  infancy.  Since  the  histo- 
gcnic  occurrences  in  both  cases  are  similar,  it  will  suffice  if  we  confine  ourselves  in 
the  text  to  the  consideration  of  the  milk-teeth. 

§154. 

The  connective-tissue  envelope  of  the  tooth  sac  (fig.  258,  a)  consists 
(as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  previous  section),  at  an  early  period,  of 
two  layers,  an  external  (a^)  and  an  internal  (a-).  The  first  of  these  jire- 
sents  a  great  denseness  in  its  fibrous  texture  ;  tlie  latter,  lich  in  cellular 
elempnts,  preserves  a  softer  and  more  gelatinous  character.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  dental  sac  assumes  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  aspect,  and 
to  such  an  extent  sometimes  that  a  hyaline  terminal  layer  has  been 
spoken  of. 

The  occurrence  of  villous  projections  of  this  inner  layer,  which  are 
directed  towards  the  surface  of 
the  enamel  organ,  is  of  great 
interest.  They  appear  to  he 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary 
vascular  papilltc  of  a  mucous 
membrane  (1).  A  complex  vas- 
cular network,  which  receives  its 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
jaws  and  gums,  traverses  tlie 
whole  parietal  portion  of  tlie 
dental  sac,  and  may  be  seen 
forming  loops  in  the  projections 
just  mentioned. 

The  enamel  organ  presents  for 
our  consideration,  upon  its  con- 
cave under  surface,  a  coating  of 
epithelial  cells  already  long 
kjiown.  The  latter  are  narrow, 
cylindrical,  and  nucleated ;  in 
length  0  0226-0-0338  mm., 
and  in  breadth  0-0451  mm.  The 
whole  of  this  layer  was  formerly 
called  the  enamel  membrane. 

The  epithelium,  on  the  other 
liand,  which  clothes  the  external 


l  ie.  258.— rental  sac  of  a  tolerably  matiue  huinhn 
foetus,  partly  diagrammatic,  n,  fibrous  wall  of  the 
sac  with  its  external  stratum  a\  anrt  internal  a'; 
b  enamel  organ,  witli  its  papillary  and  parietal  cells/-; 
d  enamel  membrane  and  enamel  pn>ms;  /,  dental 
germ  with  its  capillaries  g;  continuation  of  the  con- 
S„^tu.«-ti<«iiR  nf  the  narietes  into  that  of  the  dental 


nective-tissue  of  the  parietes  into 
gem. 

conVexTurflce^orthreVaTnerorgan  {b),  was  only  generally  recognised  at  a 
later  date.    It  consists  of  low  cells,  measuring  m  man  0-0113  mm.  (^). 

The  last-named  coating,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  everywhere 
possess  the  same  thickness  :  it  forms,  rather,  numerous  small  bud-like 
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growths  towards  the  follicle,  especially  at  that  portion  covered  by  the  gum. 
These  interdigitate  with  the  vascular  tufts  just  referred  to. 

We  have  already  considered,  in  §  116,  the  gelatinous  non- vascular  tissue 
enclosed  in  the  cellular  tunic  of  the  enamel  organ,  so  that  we  refer  the 
reader  again  to  what  was  there  remarked. 

The  dental  germ  ( f)  appears  to  be  formed  of  an  undeveloped  connective- 
tissue,  of  a  finely  granular  dull  mass,  containing  a  multitude  of  roundish 
nuclei  and  cells  of  like  shape,  or  more  or  less  fusiform.  It  is,  moreover, 
highly  vascular,  the  capillaries  being  recognisable  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  surface,  forming  numerous  terminal  loops  {g,  and  fig.  258).  Numerous 
nerves  are  also  formed  in  it  subsequently,  whose  origin  calls  for  more 
accurate  investigation,  as  also  the  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
lymphatic  vessels. 

The  dental  germ  is  covered  by  delicate  cells  arranged  in  strata,  now 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  now  of  irregular  figure  (fig.  258,  e  ;  259).  These 
are  the  dentine  cells  or  odontohlasts,  whose  nature  and  position  in  the  per- 
fect tooth  has  already  been  treated  of  in  §  151.  They  correspond  to  the 
osteoblasts  of  Gegenhaur,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  bony  tissue  {§  147). 
These  cells,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  described  as  the  "ivory  or 
dentiue  membrane." 

Remarks. — 1.  These  villous  yirojections  were  first  seen  by  English  investigators 
(Huxley,  Goodsir,  Todd,  and  Bowman,  II.  cc),  and  then  more  accurately  described 
at  a  later  date,  principally  by  Robin  and  Mugitot.  2.  The  epithelium  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  enamel  organ  was  also  first  recognised  by  English  observers  {Nasmyth, 
Hnxley)  ;  but  the  French  have  made  it  an  object  of  closer  study  ;  comp.  Guillot,  I.  c, 
Robin  and  Magitot  {Journ.  da  la  i^hysiol .,  Tome  4,  p.  71). 

§  155. 

The  dental  germ  is  now  destined,  Avith  the  odontoblasts,  to  produce 
dentine.    To  this  end  the  elements  in  question  send  out  long  filiform 


cMod  membrana  pneformaiiva.  ""^^  <=ells,  and  dentine  c;  d,  enamel;  e,  so- 

processes  externally,  which  constitute  the  soft  dental  fibres  of  Tomes, 

substance  then  makes  its  appearance,  whose  origin  must  be  accepted  as 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  intercellular  matter.?  of  the  connecth'e  ttsu" 
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group.  This  is  converted  into  dentine  by  a  diffuse  calcification  similar 
to  that  of  the  so  nearly  allied  osseous  tissue ;  while  the  walls  of  the 
canaliculi  of  the  teeth  are 
formed  by  the  bounding 
laminrs  of  the  mass  sur- 
rounding the  fibres  of 
Tomes. 

The  following  sketch 
may  be  accepted  as  toler 
ably  faithful  as  far  as  Ave 
are  acquainted  witli  the 
course  of  development,  so 
difficult  to  follow. 

Young  dentine  cells  (fig. 
259,  h;  fig.  260)  present 
themselves  as  membrane- 
less  nucleated  structures 
closely  crowded  together, 
and  of  irregular  jagged 
form,  and  united  one 
with  another  by  means 
of  short  processes.  Exter- 
nally, they  send  off  single 
or  multiple  prolongations, 
which  form  interlacements 
by  means  of  side  branches 
witli  the  processes  of  adja- 
cent cells.  The  odonto- 
blasts eventually  become 
longer  and  narrower,  and  the  more  peripheral  portions  of  their  processes 
attain  a  considerable  length.    Thus  are  formed  the  soft  fibres  of  Tomes. 

The  calcification  already  mentioned  commences  at  the  apex  of  the 
dental  germ,  in  the  tissue  just  described,  in  the  form  of  a  single,  or 
frequently,  at  first,  of  several  separate  thin  plates.  This  plate  has  been 
named  the  "dental  cup"  (Zahnsclierbchen)  (fig.  259,  c).  On  the  further 
superficial  extension  of  this  structure  the  calcified  layer  spreads  down 
over  the  sides  of  tlie  dental  germ,  in  which,  with  the  commencement 
of  calcification,  the  vascular  network  has  already  reached  its  fullest 
development. 

But,  owing  to  the  continued  production  of  the  fibres  of  Tomes,  of 
[he  canaliculi  and  the  ground-substance,  through  the  agency  of  _  the 
still  soft  ivory  cells  below  the  dental  cup,  and  the  progressive  calcifica- 
tion of  tlie  ground-substance,  the  thickness  of  the  dental  germ  decreases 
more  and  more,  although  it  has  grown  considerably  in  length. 

This  increase  in  length  leads  eventually  to  the  formation  of  the  root, 
Avhich  is  changed  into  ivory  exactly  in  the  same  Avay  as  the  crown,  and 
becomes  calcified  externally. 

The  production  of  the  cement  commences  before  the  passage  of  the 
teeth  tlirough  the  gums,  as  soon  as  the  root  is  developed.  But  the  bony 
mass  in  tliis  case  arises,  it  is  supposed,  from  a  growth  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  dental  sac,  the  latter  becoming  converted  into  osteogenic 
substance,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  periosteum,  and  undergoing  diffuse 
calcification.    Osteoblasts  and  bundles  of  connective-tissue  are  also  to  be 


Fif,'.  2C0. — Dentine  cells  after  Lent.  At  a  and  6,  simple  filiform 
processes,  whicli  become  converted  into  canaliculi :  c,  rf, 
specimens  of  the  latter  with  branches;  e,  fusiform  cell;  and 
/,  one  of  the  latter  undergoing  division. 
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seen  here,  the  latter  reminding  us  of  Sliaiyey's  fibres  (§  142)  m  the 
way  in  which  they  ossify.  According  to  this  description,  both  parts 
have  a  similar  or  identical  nature  to  that  of  osseous  tissue.  Dentine 
represents  a  modified  bony  substance,  and  the  cement  is  deposited  upon 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  younger  periosteal  layer  upon  an  older,  while 
the  communications  between  tlie  canaliculi  of  the  tooth  and  those  of  the 
bone  occur  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  taking  place  in  concentric  growtli 
of  bone. 

Just  as  the  cement  is  formed  around  the  root,  so  is  the  enamel  laid 
down  upon  the  crown  as  a  coating  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
mass.  The  elongated  tooth  then  presses  gradually  against  the  enamel 
organ  and  roof  of  the  dental  sac  until  these  disappear  with  the  super- 
imposed gum.  Thus  the  eruption  of  the  twenty  milk  teeth  comes  to  pass, 
which  begins  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of  an  infant's  life,  terminating 
at  about  the  commencement  of  the  second,  or  sometimes  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  year.  The  residue  of  the  dental  follicle  persists  as  the 
periosteum  of  the  alveolus.  Around  the  milk  teeth,  which  have  been 
already  protruded,  it  forms  a  system  of  obliquely  ascending  fibres  passing 
from  the  edge  of  the  alveolus  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  {Jigamentum 
circulure  dentis  of  Koelliker). 

The  external  epithelium  of  the  enamel  organ  may,  perhaps,  persist  also 
in  the  form  of  the  "  enamel  cuticle." 

The  subsequent  falling  out  of  the  milk  teeth  is  preceded  by  re-absorp- 
tion of  their  roots. 

The  successive  eruption  of  the  thirty-two  permanent  teeth  commences 
in  the  seventh  year,  lasting  until  the  end  of  the  second  decade,  when  the 
wisdom  teeth  make  their  appearance. 

The  cause  of  the  falling  out  of  the  teeth  at  an  advanced  age  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  cleared  up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  canaliculi,  and  degeneration  of  Tomes'  fibres,  prepares  the  way 
for  the  decay  of  the  organs. 

The  origin  of  dental  caries  requires  also  further  investigation.  In  it 
we  remark  in  succession,  softening  and  destruction  of  the  enamel  mem- 
brane and  enamel,  of  the  dentine  in  its  ground -substance,  and  of  the 
dental  sheaths  and  fibres.  In  this  process  vibriones  and  filiform  fungi 
make  their  appearance. 

The  so-called  tartar  of  the  teeth  consists  of  albuminates  and  allied 
matters  from  the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of 
phosphates.  The  former  amount,  according  to  Berzelius,  to  21,  the  latter 
to  79  per  cent. 

Hypertrophies  of  various  external  portions  of  the  teeth  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence :  they  generally  aff'ect  the  cement  or  dentine,  or  both 
together. 

There  likewise  occurs  frequently  enough  a  new  formation  of  dentine  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tooth  and  an  ossification  of  the  pulp.  To 
compensate  foi  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  crown  also,  produced  by  chewing, 
and  also  of  loss  of  substance  on  the  external  surface  through  disease, 
there  are  new  layers  of  dentine  laid  down  by  the  pulp  on  the  interior  of 
the  central  cavity. 

Teeth  wliich  have  been  drawn  may  again  become  attached,  and  healed 
in  their  alveoli  on  being  replaced. 

The  fo  rmation  of  teeth  in  strange  localities  occurs  also  as  a  raritv 
especially  in  the  ovary,  but  occasionally  in  other  situations. 
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Remakks. — 1.  Here  we  meet  with  two  different  views,  as  in  considering  hone  and 
connective-tissue.  According  to  one  of  these,  dentine  arises  from  the  odontoblasts  in 
the  form  of  an  intercellular  substance  produced  by  the  latter;  according  to  another,  a 
direct  calcification  of  these  cells  takes  place.  The  latter  theory  has  been  defended 
recently,  principally  by  Waldeycr : — "  The  formation  of  dentine  consists  in  a  trans- 
formation of  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  ivory  cells  into  a  glutinous  substance, 
which  becomes  subsequently  calcified,  after  which  the  other  unchanged  part  of  the 
body  of  the  cell  remains  over  in  the  hardened  mass  in  the  form  of  soft  fibres."  2. 
Besides  diliuse  calcification,  the  laying  down  of  the  dentine  globules  takes  place  at 
this  period.  Tliese  are  small  spheroidal  calcified  bodies,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
partly  permanent  (p.  262),  and  partly  to  disappear  subsequently.  Hoppe  maintains 
that  they  are  not  simple  concretions  of  the  bony  earths  with  an  organic  collagenic 
substratum,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  unable  to  convert  their  organic 
substratum  into  glutin  by  boiling.  He  is  rather  of  the  opinion  of  Hannover,  that 
their  nature  is  cellular.  In  the  interstices  incompletely  calcified  appearing  between 
them,  again  we  have  the  "interglobular  spaces"  touched  on  in  section  150.  3. 
See  Trans,  of  the  London  Pathol.  Society,  vol.  vii.,  p.  185.  Earlier  numbers  also  of 
this  periodical  contain  other  important  works  of  the  same  author  on  the  diseased 
states  of  the  teeth. 

D.  Tissues  composed  of  Transformed  and  as  a  rule  Co- 
hering Cells,  with  homogenous,  scanty,  and  more  or 
less  solid  Intermediate  Substance. 

12.  Enamel  Tissue. 
§  156. 

Enamel,  which  in  the  liuman  subject  is  confined  to  the  teeth,  as  also 
among  the  higher  animals,  and  which  is,  as  we  shall  find  further  on,  a 
decidedly  epithelial  production,  presents  a  glistening  Avhite  appearance  like 
porcelain,  but  may  also  be  met  with  of  a  more  or  less  yellow  or  bluish 
tint.  Its  surface  appears  at  first  quite  smooth,  but  by  the  help  of  a  lens 
we  may  usually  discover  a  number  of  delicate  grooves  encircling  the 
crown,  of  which  Retzius  counted  24  to  the  1  mm.,  and  which  become 
more  frequent  down  below  near  the  edge  of  the  cement.  Like  the 
osseous  coating  of  the  dentine,  the  enamel  is  thinnest  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  where  it  is  sharply  defined  against  the  cement. 
From  this  point  upwards  it  becomes  stronger,  at- 
taining its  greatest  thickness  in  the  middle  of  the 
crown  (comp.  fig.  250,  p.  261).  Examined  with 
polarised  light,  enamel  displays  much  more  double  re- 
fracting power  than  either  dentine  or  cement  {Hoppe, 
Valentin). 

From  the  examination  of  finely  ground  sections,  or 
of  small  portions  of  enamel  macerated  in  acid,  we 
gather,  that  the  tissue  {fig.  261)  consists  of  long 
polyhedral  fibres  or  pillars,  closely  crowded  together,         2ci.-vevtie.i  scc- 
and  held  thus  bv  a  scanty  amount  of  some  cement-  tionofenamei.wiuisub- 

*'  jacent   dental  tissue, 

ing  substance.  from  the  human  tooth. 

These  are  called  "enamel  columns  or  prisms." 
They  generally  extend  through  the  whole  thickness 

terstices  between  these 

of  the^enamel  layer,  resting  with  one  end  on  the  den-      ^^^^  -'^^ 
tine,  while  the  other  assists  in  forming  the  surface  of 
the  former.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  shorter  prisms  also  occur, 
which  terminate  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  dental  tissue 
Their  transverse  diameter  lies  between  0-0034  and  0-0045  mm.,  and 
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their  direction  roughly  taken  corresponds  to  that  of  the  canaliculi  of  the 
tooth. 

If  a  transverse  section  of  the  enamel  layer  be  made,  the  cut  prisms 
appear  like  a  delicate  tesselated  pavement  of  four  or 
six  sided  plates,  reminding  one  of  epithelium  (fig. 
2G2). 

Finally,  the  enamel  is  coated  and  protected  by  an 
extremely  hard  and  resistent  homogeneous  membrane 
discovered  by  Nasmyfh  (fig.  261,  a).  This  is  the 
so-called  "enamel  cuticle"  or  cuficula  dentis  {Koel- 
liker).    Its  thickness  is  about  0*001-0-0013  mm. 


Flpf.  2G2.  —  Transverse 
section  of  human 
enamel  prisms. 


§157. 


Nearer  inspection  discloses  to  us  many  peculiari- 
ties in  the  texture  of  enamel. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  groups  of  the  prisms  project  deeper 
into  the  surface  of  the  dentine  than  others,  the  latter  becomes  rough  and 
uneven.  Further,  a  question  arises  whether  the  prisms  do  not  increase  in 
breadth  externally,  since  the  internal  surface  of  the  layer  appears  to  be 
less  extensive  than  superficial,  and  since  no  considerable  interstitial  sub- 
stance can  be  detected;  or  whether  a  certain  number  of  the  prisms, 
shorter  than  the  others,  may  not  terminate  at  some  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  subjacent  dentine.  The  occurrence  of  such  short  pillars 
has  been  supposed  by  many,  although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  the 
question  owing  to  their  unsteady  course.  Czermak 
states,  however,  that  he  has  often  observed  a  widen- 
ing of  the  columns  externally. 

The  latter  (fig.  263)  display  as  a  rule,  in  vary- 
ing clearness  and  distance,  a  transverse  linear  mark- 
ing, which  may  be  partly  dependent  perhaps  upon 
the  progressive  laminar  calcification  of  the  struc- 
ture {Hannover,  Hertz). 

Finally,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  individual 
prisms,  we  find  it  very  variable;  owing  to  their 
undulations  and  different  bends,  whole  groups  of 
them  may  intersect  others.  Thus  in  longitu- 
dinal sections,  the  prisms  are  cut  through,  in  part 
longitudinally,  in  part  transversely  and  obliquely, 
and  so  communicate  a  streaky  appearance  to  the  surface. 

Enamel  possesses  no  special  nutritive  canals.  But  a  system  of  acci- 
dental cavities  is  met  with  in  it  (fig.  261,  c),  which  vary  greatly  in  macrni- 
tude,  and  are  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  branched,  mostly  elongated 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  prisms :  they  maj^,  however  run 
obliquely  also.  They  are  usually  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  enamel 
tissue  nearest  to  the  cement.  But  rents  and  cracks  resultinf^  from  the 
grinding  of  sections  may  give  rise  to  the  same  appearances.  °Finally,  it 
seems  probable  that  some  of  Tomes'  fibres  penetrate  with  their  canaliculi 
from  the  dentine  into  the  substance  of  the  enamel,  as  already  mentioned 
and  run  here  for  a  short  distance  between  the  prisms,  either  sinking  into 
the  cavities  or  coming  to  an  end  among  the  prisms.  ° 

Remark. —Comp.  Tonus'  work  {Phil.  Tramact.),  p.  522. 


Fig.  263. — Pieces  of  human 
enamel  prisms. 
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§  158. 

Tliis  substance  enamel,  now  under  consideration,  is  the  hardest  and 
densest  in  the  body,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
jacent dentine.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  prisms  are  excelled  by  the 
enamel  cuticle. 

As  far  as  we  know  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  this  tissue,  it  is  the 
poorest  in  water  of  any  in  the  system,  and  most  rich  at  the  same  time  in 
inorganic  constituents.  For  every  2,  4,  or  6  per  cent,  of  organic  matter 
which  retains  the  form  of  the  prisms  after  treatment  with  acids,  but  Avhich 
yields  no  glutin  on  boiling  {Hoppe),  we  hnd  81-90  per  cent,  of  phosphate, 
4-9  of  carbonate,  and  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
(according  to  Berzelius) ;  also  1  -5-25  of  phosphate  of  magnesium.  We 
shall  take  as  examples  the  two  following  analyses  of  Bibra,  of  which 
tlie  first  refers  to  the  enamel  from  the  molar  tooth  of  aii  adult  man,  and 
the  latter  to  that  from  a  woman  of  twenty-five  years  of  age ; — 

1.  2. 

Organic  substratum,  ....  3*39  (?)  5.97 
Fat,  .  .  .!  ...  0-20  traces 
Phosphate  and  tiuoride  of  calcium,  .  .  89*82  81 '6 3 
Carbonate  of  calcium,  ....  4*37  8*88 
Phosphate  of  magnesium.  ,  .  .  1*34  2"o5 
Other  salts,     ......       0-88  0-97 

Partially  developed  enamel  is  naturally  far  richer  in  organic  constituents. 
The  substratum  of  organic  matter  found  in  the  enamel  cuticle  is  remark- 


Fig.  264. 


able  for  its  power  of  resisting  acids  and  alkalies.  It  yields,  moreover,  no 
glutin  (KoelliJcer). 

The  development  of  enamel  takes  place,  as  has  long  been  known,  from 
the  cells  clothing  the  concave  surface  of  the  enamel  organ  (fig.  258,  c), 
and  in  such  a  way  that  each  future  prism  corresponds  to  a  cell.  The 
process  is,  however,  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  although  everything 
seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  calcification  of  the  bodies  of  the 
cells  takes  place. 

As  we  are  already  aware,  the  latter  at  first  appear  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical structures,  with  vesicular  nuclei  and  very  delicately  granular  con- 
tents, and  of  about  the  same  breadth  as  the  prisms.    Later  on,  as  the 
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calcification  of  the  dentine  is  commencing,  we  may  remark  the  surface  c 
the  latter  covered  with  already  hardened  but  still  short  prisms  (fig.  264,  d). 
Not  seldom  we  encounter  appearances  as  if  over  these  prisms  there  were 
superimposed  a  special  cuticle,  the  so-called  memhrana  prmformativa 
(fig.  264,  e).  Such  a  membrane  does  not  in  reality  exist  however,  and 
the  whole  is  only  a  deceptive  appearance  produced  by  the  youngest  layer 
of  enamel  which  is  undergoing  development,  and  which  may  often  be 
raised  off  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  (after  the  decalcification  of  the  whole) 
from  the  fully  formed  tissue  beneath. 


13.  Lens  Tissue. 
§  159. 

The  crystalline  lens  (1)  consists  of  a  capsule  enclosing  a  tissue  formed 
of  extremely  fine  transparent  fibres  or  tubules.  The  latter  have  had  their 
origin  from  the  cells  of  the  corneous  embryonic  plate,  and  the  whole 
structure  bears  a  decidedly  epithelial  character. 

The  capstda  lentis  (fig.  265,  a)  is  a  perfectly  transparent  membrane, 
apparently  structureless,  and  only  under  very  high  magnifying  power 
finely  streaked.  It  is  much  thicker  anteriorly  than  posteriorly  (about 
0-01 35-0-0068  mm.).  The  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
capsule  is  lined  with  flattened  epithelium  of  siiuple  nucleated  cells,  already 
mentioned  §  87.  These  measure  from  0-0169  to  0-0226  mm.  in  diameter 
(fig.  265,  b,  and  269,  d). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  zonula  Zinnii  this  epithelium  passes  at  its 
external  border  into  a  zone  of  young  cells  with  multiple  nuclei  and  but 
little  cell  body ;  here  also  the  thickening  of  the  capsule  ceases. 

Nearer  still  to  the  circumference  we  encounter  (springing  from  these 

formative  cells)  roundish  nucleated  ele- 
ments, destined  to  be  transformed  into 
the  fibres  of  the  lens  {Becker). 

The  fibres  of  the  lens  or  "lens  tubes" 
(Linsenrohren)  (fig.  266,  a,  b)  are  pale  and 
transparent,  without  any  further  structure 
in  their  interior.  In  the  most  external 
layers  of  the  lens  they  are  especially  trans- 
parent, and  measure  in  breadth  0-0902- 
0-0113  mm.,  while  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  organ  they  are  finer  (0-0056  mm.), 
but  more  distinctly  bounded  and  clearer. 

The  fibres  at  the  periphery  (d)  possess 
a  viscid  homogeneous  contents,  probably 
enclosed  in  a  very  delicate  envelope,  and 
deserve,  therefore,  rather  the  name  of 
tubes. 

Those  of  the  interior  (&),  on  the  other 
hand,  have  become  more  solid,  and  not 
unfrequently  present  a  serrated  appearance 
along  their  border,  a  condition  of  great 
,  ,  Significance,  for  the  adhesion  of  tlie  several 

tubes  one  with  another,  especially  among  fishes,  where  these  edges  are 
regularly  toothed.  ® 
As  may  be  seen  even  from  side  views,  the  fibres  of  the  lens  are  not 


Fig,  265. — Diagi'ammatic  sketch  of  the 
human  lens,  a,  the  capsule;  <•,  the 
fibres  of  the  lens,  with  widened  enfls, 
(/,  applitd  to  the  anterior  layer  of 
epithfliuni  b.  and  abutting  behind 
against  the  capsule  e ;  /,  the  so-called 
nucleus  zone. 
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Fig.  2fi6.— Fibres  of  the  hu- 
man lens,  a,  from  the  cir- 
cumference; and  6,  from 
the  more  central  part. 


cylindrical,  but  more  or  less  flattened  (fig.  266,  a).  This  is,  however 
most  evident  when  Ave  take  the  transverse  section  of  a  dried  lens  (fi<'.  267^^ 
for  our  object.  Here  we  find  the  several  tubes  most  delicately  marked 
out  as  compressed  hexagonal  figures,  measuring 
0-01 13-0-0056  mm.  in  breadth. 

Looking  now  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
(fig.  265),  we  find  them  placed  meridionally,  pass- 
ing from  the  middle  portion  of  the  anterior  half 
of  the  capsule  over  the  equator  of  the  organ  to  a 
corresponding  point  on  the  posterior  half.  Their 
broad  surfaces  are  always  directed  outwards,  and 
their  borders  are  closely  applied  to  those  of  ad- 
jacent fibres.  Owing  to  the  latter  union  being  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  whole  layers  of  fibres  can  be 
peeled  off  from  the  lens  in  the  form  of  delicate 
concentric  lamellse,  which  follow  at  the  surface  of 
the  organ  the  greater  curves  of  the  latter,  while 
within  they  are  more  circular. 

In  perpendicular  sections  of  hardened  lenses  the  fibres  (fig.  265,  c)  are 
seen  to  spring  up  with  a  broad  extremity  (cl)  under  the  epithelial  coat- 
ing (b)  of  the  anterior  wall,  and  then,  pursuing  their  curved  course,  to 
end  in  a  similar  manner  by  insertion  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule 
(e),  which  is  devoid  of  cells  (2).  In  following  up  this  course  of  the  fibres,  we 
remark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  of  the  organ,  in  each,  a  beau- 
tiful rounded  vesicular  nucleus  (/),  about  0  0074-0  01 29  mm.  in  diameter. 

A  glance  through  the  transparent  tissue  down  upon  this  arrangement 
of  the  nuclei,  the  "  nucleus  zone,"  of  //.  Meyer,  is  one 
which  well  repays  the  observer  for  the  trouble  of 
preparation.  The  statement,  however,  that  each  fibre 
of  the  lens  possesses  only  one  nucleus  is  not  correct 
in  all  cases  (see  below)  :  in  a  foetus  of  eight  months 
old  I  myself  have  seen  them  with  two  or  three,  most 
distinctly  visible  (fig.  270). 

We  must  not,  however,  picture  this  nucleus  zone  to  ourselves  as  a 
diaphragm  occupying  the  equatorial  plane ;  it  resembles  far  more  a  leaf 
attached  at  the  periphery,  which  is  continued  inwards  in  an  undulating 
course,  at  regular  distances  from  the  rays  of  the  "  lens  star,"  to  be  referred 
to  immediately  {von  Becker.) 

The  cloudy  organ  of  the  infant  (fig.  268)  presents  for  our  consideration 
a  very  peculiar  arrangement  in  its  structure 
in  the  relations  of  the  so-called  '■  lens 
stars."  In  the  centre  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face (a),  namely,  we  perceive  three  bands 
meeting  together  at  an  angle  of  120°, 
forming  a  three-rayed  star  or  inverted  Y. 
On  the  posterior  wall,  either  a  similar 
figure  reversed  is  met  with  or  that  of  a 
four-rayed  star  (b).    In  the  first  case  the 

arms  of  the  posterior  Y  occupy  a  position  in  relation  to  the  anterior 
as  though  turned  on  their  axis  to  the  amount  of  60°,  Later  on  in  life 
each  of  these  rays  subdivides  at  acute  angles  into  regular  series  of 
branches,  giving  rise  to  complicated  stellate  figures. 

The  microscope  teaches  us  that  within  such  a  ray  and  its  system  of 


Fig.  267. — Transverse  sec- 
tion of  tlie  fibres  of  a 
dried  lens. 


Fig.  268. — Lens  from  an  infant,    a,  the 
anterior ;  b,  the  posterior  surface. 
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branches  there  exists  no  lens  fibres,  their  place  being  occupied  by  a  tena- 
cious homogeneous  mass.  Thus  we  see  that  the  organ  in  question  is 
divided  by  a  system  of  partitions,  springing  with  its  layers  from  a  central 
space  in  the  lens ;  in  that  this  substance  can  be  followed  through  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  septa. 

The  libres,  therefore,  form  in  each  half  of  the  lens  some  three  or  four 
wedge-shaped  pieces. 

This  arrangement  naturally  determines  the  course  of  the  fibres,  and 
makes  it  impossible  that  any  one  of  them  should  actually  reach  both 
poles. 

Remarks. — 1.  Beside  German  handbooks  on  histology  and  monographs,  comp. 
Bowman,  Lectures  on  tJie  parts  concerned  in  the  operations  of  the  eye,  etc.,  L&ndon, 
1849  ;  Th.  Nunnely  in  the  Journ.  of  Microse.  Science,  1858,  p.  136.  2.  These 
broadened  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  may  simulate  when  in  transverse  section  a 
flattened  epithelium,  without  nuclei  however.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there 
existed  between  the  lens  and  capsule  a  small  quantity  of  a  clear  thick  fluid,  the 
humor  Morgagnii.  This  is  not,  however,  present  in  the  living  eye,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  post-mortem  change,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  so  delicately  con- 
stituted peripheral  fibres  and  epithelium.  The  latter  swells  up  before  bursting  into  a 
number  of  spherical  globules  (fig.  269,  e). 

§160. 

Turning  now  to  the  composition  of  the  tissue  of  the  lens,  that  of  the 
capsule,  in  the  first  place,  is  at  present  but  insufficiently  known.  Th« 
latter  gelatinises  in  acetic  acid  and  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  without,  how- 
ever, becoming  clouded  or  dissolved.  Even  after  two  days'  boiling,  also, 
it  is  not  converted  into  glutin.  It  off"ers  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
action  of  alkalies,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  dissolved  in  the 
mineral  acids  (Meiwonides).  Thus  we  have  the  reactions,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  most  of  the  transparent  elastic  membranes.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Stra/d's  statements,  each  capsule  may  be  dissolved  by 
boiling  for  several  hours  in  water,  yielding  a  substance  which  does  not 
give,  however,  the  reactions  of  glutin. 

The  composition  of  the  nuclei  and  walls  of  the  lens  fibres  is  not  as 
yet  known.  In  their  interior  is  contained  a  concentrated  solution  of  a 
peculiar  and  very  unstable  protein  substance  known  as  crystallin  (§  12, 
p.  1 7).  Owing  to  its  close  relationship  to  albumen,  all  reagents  which  cause 
the  latter  to  coagulate  produce  clouding  in  the  tissue  of  the  lens,  and  when 
suitably  employed  may  render  the  structure  of  the  latter  more  distinct. 
In  this  respect  chromic  acid  has  gained  great  repute.  Besides  this,  the 
lens  contains  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  fats,  and,  according  to 
older  analyses,  of  extractive  matters  also.  For  the  human  lens  Berzelius 
obtained  the  following  percentage,  of 

Water,     .       .               .                      .  .  58-0 

Protein  matter,         .       .        .       .       ,  _  35.9 

"Walls  of  the  fibres,  &c.,  remaining  on  the  filter,  .  2*4 

Extractive  matters,  3-7 

The  proportion  of  fats  in  the  human  lens  was  found  to  be  2-06  per 
cent.  (Husson);  among  them  cholestearin  is  present  (Lohmeyer).  The 
amount  of  mineral  constituents  met  with  is  only  0-35  per  cent.'  The 
clouding  of  the  lens  after  death  depends  upon  some  change  in  composition 
not  yet  understood. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  organ  in  the  human  being  is,  accordin<^  to 
Chenevix,  1-076  in  the  external  layers,  while  that  of  the  more  dense 
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nucleus  may  reach  1"194.  The  index  of  refraction  amounts,  in  the 
external  strata,  to  1-4071  according  to  Krause;  in  the  middle  to  1'4319, 
and  in  the  central  to  r4564. 


The  lens  is  developed  from  a  doubling-in  of  the  superficial  layer  of  cells 
coating  the  embryonic  body  or  the  corneous  layer,  which  has  been  already 
discussed  in  considering  the  epidermis. 

But  even  at  a  very  early  period  it  appears  as  a  structure  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  layer  just  mentioned.  It  is  hollow  in  the  interior,  and 
has  very  thick  walls,  which  are  bounded  by  a  transparent  membrane. 
These  walls  are  formed  of  several  strata  of  elongated  cells.  From  them, 
possibly,  the  excretion  of  the  homogeneous  substance  has  taken  place, 
which  subsequently  solidifies  into  a  capsule  for  the  whole  organ.    In  our 


opinion,  however,  the  capsule  is  a  modified  deposit  from  the  adjacent 
connective-tissue.  These  cells  gradually  fill  up,  it  is  supposed,  with  their 
descendants,  the  central  cavity,  and  become  developed  in  most  cases  into 
lens  tubes  or  fibres,  while  a  certain  remainder  only,  preserving  their 
original  characters,  constitute  the  epithelium  of  the  capsule  seen  on  its 
anterior  internal  surface. 

In  young  embryos  we  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  fibres  of 
the  lens  in  process  of  development  (fig.  269,  a-e). 

In  more  advanced  foetuses,  as  for  instance  in  the  human  towards  the 
19 


§161. 


Fig.  269.— Cells  from  the  lens  of  a 
foEtal  pig  two  inches  long,  a,  original 
cells;  6,  other  elongated  specimens; 
c,  some  more  so  still,  passing  into  the 
form  of  tubes;  d,  epithelium  of  the 
lens  of  a  human  embryo  at  eight 
months;  e,  cells  from  the  so-called 
humor  Morgagnii.'* 


Fig.  270. — Fibres  from  the  lens  of  a  human 
foetus  at  eight  months,  o,  fibies  with 
one  nucleus ;  b,  imother,  which  still 
shows  its  cellular  character;  c,  flattened 
form,  as  seen  from  the  side;  d,  fibres 
with  two  or  three  nuclei. 
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last  months,  the  fibres  are  quite  similar  to  what  are  found  in  the  adult 
(fig.  270,  a,  c),  at  times,  however,  still  preserving  the  cellular  character 
(b).  'Not  very  unfrequently  we  encounter  also  lens  fibres  with  double  or 
even  triple  nucleus  (cl).  The  further  production  of  these  tubes  probably 
takes  place  by  a  process  of  segmentation  of  the  immature  cells  in  the 
zone  situated  at  the  border  of  the  epithelium  of  the  capsule  (§  159),  the 
new  elements  being  laid  down  over  the  older  ones.  That  the  process  and 
the  growth  of  the  lens  extend  far  beyond  the  period  of  intra-uterine  life 
is  almost  a  matter  of  certainty. 

At  an  early  period  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  enclosed  in  a  vascular 
membrane,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  well-known  system  of  envelopes  of 
the  organ  under  the  name  of  the  memhrana  capsulo-pupiUaris. 

After  birth  the  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  is  multiplied  with  the 
growth  of  the  body,  but  their  diameter  is  not  increased. 

They  take  their  rise  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  capsule,  and,  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  epithelial  structures,  ca-n  be  regenerated 
provided  the  capsule  and  layer  of  cells  be  preserved.  It  is  not  difiicult 
to  conceive  that  a  lens  formed  after  the  capsule  has  once  been  opened  never 
attains  the  same  regularity  of  form  as  the  first  structure,  seeing  its  figure 
is  quite  dependent  on  that  of  the  capsule.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the 
interchange  of  matter  going  on  in  this  organ  is  not  yet  known.  The 
former  is  probably  not  entirely  insignificant. 

14.  Muscle  Tissue. 
§  162. 

The  muscles,  springing  from  the  middle  embryonic  plate,  are  made  up 


Fig.  271.— striped  muscle-fibres. 


Fig.  272.— Elements  of 
smooth  muscle,  from 
the  rabbit. 


me  raoDit. 

Of  a  soft  reddish  fibrillated  tissue,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  property  it, 
possesses  of  contracting  when  its  motor  nerves  are  excited  This  necu- 
harity  is  characterised  by  the  term  irritability.    As  we  are  tau-ht  by 
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physiology,  the  contraction  of  muscular  tissue  is  of  two  kinds,  voluntary 
and  involuntary. 

Viewed  from  a  histological  point  of  view,  muscles  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  are  made  up  of  long  transversely  striated  fibres  as  elementary 
structures  (fig.  271),  and  those  built  up  of  smooth  or  unstriped  fusiform 
elongated  cells  (fig.  272).  Dependent  on  these  differences  we  speak  of 
striped  and  smooth  muscle. 

This  anatomical  difference,  however,  seems  at  first  sight  much  greater 
than  it  is  in  reality. 

In  the  first  place,  we  encounter  many  intermediate  forms  between  these 
two  species  of  muscular  tissue  in  the  animal  world  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
history  of  development  has  recently  shown  that  both  elements  have  an 
origin  extremely  similar,  namely,  each  form  a  single  cell  (§  59).  The 
element  of  the  unstriped  tissue  preserves  tins  character  throughout  life, 
the  striped  fibre  forsakes  its  original  nature  in  the  greater  complication 
of  its  develoiiment. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  only  remark  that  the  voluntary  muscles  of  our 
body  consist  of  striated  fibres  (the  heart,  however,  also,  among  those  organs 
which  are  involuntary),  whilst  those  muscles  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  will  are  composed  of  smooth  fibres.  The  expressions,  therefore,  of 
"smooth"  and  "involuntary,"  or  "striped"  and  "voluntary,"  do  not 
correspond  exactly  in  the  human  body.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first 
of  these  was  settled  by  Krause  and  Fischer  to  be  1-058,  that  of  the  latter 
1-041. 

§  163. 

The  elements  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  (fig.  273)  were  formerly  held 
to  be  long,  pale,  band-like  fibres  (i),  displaying  at  intervals  several  like- 
wise elongated  nuclei.  It  remained  for  KoelUJier's  quickness  of  perception 
to  recognise  in  these  fibres  a  series  of  elongated  cells  arranged  linearly  one 
after  tlie  other,  and  in  the  year  1847  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  his- 
tologists  the  "contractile  fibre-cell"  (c-h), — a  great  step  towards  a  proper 
coiiipreliension  of  the  structure  of  this  tissue,  so  difficult  of  investigation. 

We  usually  meet  with  the  smooth  vnisde-cell  in  the  form  of  a  long 
((/-/)  band,  which  may  at  times  possess  extremely  great  length  (f/),  and 
which  generally  runs  off"  to  a  point  at  both  ends.  It  is  often  short  liowever 
(c).  Its  medium  length  is  about  0  0451-0  0902  ram.,  short  cells  measuring 
often  0-0282  mm.,  and  very  long  specimens  0-2256  mm.  and  upwards. 
Its  breadth  lies  between  0-0074  and  0-0151  mm. 

Further,  it  appears  pale  and  homogeneous,  eitlier  completely  colourless 
or  tinged  slightly  yellow,  and  without  recognisable  diff"erence  between 
the  envelope  and  contents.  Not  unfrequently  we  may  remark  a  row  of 
granules,  the  residue  of  the  earlier  protoplasm,  extending  from  each  pole 
of  the  nucleus  into  the  body  of  the  cell  (fig.  272,  a) ;  small  dust-like 
molecules  of  the  same  may  also  cloud  the  otlierwise  clear  substance  of  the 
cell.  Finally,  as  a  sign  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  we  find  fat  granules 
in  varying  quantity  and  size  (fig.  273,  7*). 

The  contractile  fibre-cell  may  present  a  very  characteristic  appearance, 
principally  due  to  its  nucleus,  which  appears  under  the  action  of  strong 
acid  as  a  tolerably  pale,  long,  cylindrical  rod,  more  or  less  rounded  at  both 
ends.  Again,  this  nucleus  is  met  with  quite  homogeneous,  Avithout  any 
difference  of  contents  and  envelope,  and  apparently  Avithout  any  nucleus. 
Its  medium  length  is  0-0226  mm.,  and  breadth  0-0023-0  0029  mm.  Its 
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situation  is  generally  at  an  equal  distance  from  both  ends  and  in  the  ax^ 
of Ihe  ce^  as  inay  be  best  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  previously  dried 
muscL  STfroof  which,  also,  we  may  convince  ourselves  of  the  cyhn- 
muscie  \,it) ,  iiu  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

most  cases  the  nucleus  is  only  single  ; 
but  two,  three,  or  even  four,  may 
occur  in  one  cell  (RemaJc,  Koelliker, 
G.  Schwalbe),—  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  the  relationship 
of  these  to  striated  muscle  fibres. 

It  is  only  very  lately  that,  by  tlie 
aid  of  more  advanced  technical  know- 
ledge, we  have  been  enabled  to  render 
visible  in  many  nuclei,  single  or  mul- 
tiple (1-4),  granules  of  round  form  and 
glittering  appearance,  which  have  pro- 
bably the  significance  of  nucleoli. 
Their  diameter  is  0-0009-0-0002  mm. 
{HessUng,  Franhenhduser,  Arnold, 
Schwalbe). 

II    11    \'i   1 1     n        /»  Under  the   polarising  microscope 

I  i  W  /y  I  AfltHftiff  the  contractile  fibre-cell  is  found  to 
\    \    S  ('J^     I    ^HWy  double  refracting  and  positive  to 

the  axis  (Valentin). 

But  though  this  cell  appear  thus 
singular  in  a  state  of  maturity,  it 
bears  in  the  embryonic  body  a  less 
striking  character;  the  nucleus  is  then 
round  and  vesicular  [a,  b).  Whether 
this  original  constitution  may  not  per- 
sist in  many  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
question  incapable  at  present  of  being 
answered.  Besides  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  indicate  any  very  certain  features  of 
distinction  between  the  fusiform  cells 
of  connective-tissue,  which  are  like- 
wise endowed  with  vital  contractility, 
and  the  elements  of  smooth  muscle. 
The  many  controversies  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  few  years  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  admit  the  presence 
of  contractile  muscle  cells  in  this  part  and  that,  or  no,  must  be  judged 
accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  singly  nucleated  contractile  fibre-cells  may 
acquire  striated  contents,  and  thus  approach  nearer  to  the  elements  of 
voluntary  muscle. 

Among  such  may  be  reckoned  the  elements  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart 
of  lower  vertebrates  ( Weismann),  of  the  bulbus  aortae  of  the  salamander 
and  proteus  (Leydig);  but  probably  not  the  fibres  situated  under  the 
endocardium  of  the  ruminants,  of  pigs  and  horses,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  fibres  of  Purlcinje. 

Smooth  unstriped  muscle  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  diges- 
tive tract,  from  the  inferior  end  of  the  oesophagus  down  nearly  to  the 


Fig.  273. — Smooth  muscle  fibres  from  the 
human  being  and  other  mammals,  a,  a  for- 
mative cell  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stomach  of  a  foetal  pig  ten  inches  long;  6, 
another  more  developed;  c-g,  various  forms 
of  contractile  cells  from  the  human  body ; 
A,  one  of  the  latter,  containing  fat  granules; 
t,  a  bundle  of  smooth  muscle  fibres;*,  a 
transverse  section  through  one  of  tliese 
from  the  aorta  of  the  ox,  with  seTeral  nuclei 
in  the  plane  of  the  cut. 
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termination  of  the  rectum ;  it  is  met  with  also  in  the  mucous  membrane 
itself,  as  the  so-called  muscularis  mucosce,  in  the  form  of  thin  layers  and 
small  bundles.  The  organs  of  respiration  are  likewise  supplied  Avith  this 
tissue :  thus,  it  is  seen  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea,  in  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  bronchi  and  their  branches,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  pul- 
monary vesicles.  The  walls  of  blood-vessels  possess  it  also,  especially  in 
the  middle  layer  of  their  coats.  These  contractile  cells  make  their  appear- 
ance too  in  the  cutis:  firstly,  in  the  form  of  small  groups,  as  in  the 
hair  follicles,  the  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  glands;  and  then  again 
forming  more  or  less  continuous  layers,  as  in  the  timica  dartos  of  the 
scrotum,  the  mamma,  and  areola.  The  human  biliary  apparatus  only 
shows  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder  {Henle,  Eherth).  Further, 
the  tissue  is  distributed  throughout  the  urinary  apparatus.  It  occurs  in 
the  calyces  of  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  continuous  strata,  and  also  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  latter  organ,  in  the  ureters  and  vesica.  Again,  in  the 
form  of  scattered  elements  along  the  urethra  and  over  the  surface  of  the 
kidney.  In  the  male  organs  of  generation  also  it  is  extensively  met 
with :  thus,  in  the  tunica  dartos,  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis 
and  propria  of  the  cord,  ejndidymis,  tas  deferens,  seminal  vesicles,  prostate, 
Cowper's  glands,  and  corpora  cavernosa.  Also  in  the  female :  thus,  in  the 
ovaries,  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  uterus,  which  latter  organ  presents  to 
us  during  pregnancy  the  greatest  accumulation  of  the  tissue  in  question 
which  exists  in  the  body.  Again,  in  the  round  {KoelUker)  and  broad 
ligaments  (Luschka),  and  in  the  corpora  cavernosa.  Further,  smooth 
muscular  fibres  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  envelope  and  in  the  septa  within 
the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  of  mammals.  Finally,  they  occur  in  the 
organs  of  vision  as  sphincters  and  dilators  of  the  pupil;  also  in  the  choroid, 
in  the  ciliary  and  orbital,  as  well  as  eyelid  muscles  {H.  Miiller). 

§164. 

The  second  species  of  muscular  tissue,  namely,  the  striped  or 
striated,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
— those  of  the  ear  and  external  parts  of  the  eye,  with  the  exception  of 
the  muscles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  It  enters  further  into  the 
construction  of  many  internal  organs,  as  the  tongue,  pharynx,  upper  portion 
of  oesophagus,  larynx,  genitals,  termination  of  the  rectum,  and  diaphragm. 
Finally,  it  presents  itself,  modified  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  heart. 

As  elements,  we  here  meet  Avith  long  cylindrical  and  strongly  flattened 
fibres  (fig.  274,  1),  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  off  branches.  They 
have  a  thickness  of  from  0"0113  and  0'0187  mm.  up  to  0'0563  mm.  in 
the  human  body.  To  these  the  name  of  "  muscle  fibres  "  or  "  primitive 
bundles  "  has  been  given.  The  human  primitive  bundle,  which  is,  owing 
to  its  greater  thickness,  of  a  yellower  tint  than  the  smooth  element,  dis- 
plays, in  contrast  to  the  latter,  a  most  striking  and  characteristic  texture 
under  high  magnifying  power. 

It  consists  of  an  envelope  and  contractile  contents.  The  first  of  these, 
called  usually  the  "sarkolemma"  or  "primitive  sheath,"  is  a  transparent, 
homogeneous  membrane,  which,  on  account  of  its  high  degree  of  elasticity, 
always  remains  closely  adherent  to  the  included  mass  in  all  the  changes 
of  form  Avhich  take  place  in  the  latter  (fig.  274,  1).  The  primitive 
sheath  may  be  demonstrated  apart  from  chemical  aid  by  simply  break- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  contents  (2  a),  or  also,  as  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, by  treatment  of  the  living  fibre  with  water,  on  which  the 
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membrane  becomes  raised  up  in  blebs  by  endosmosis.  Preparations 
also  of  the  muscles  of  naked  amphibia  which  have  lain  in  spirit  frequently 
afford  very  good  objects,  in  which  the  envelope  is  observed  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  included  mass. 

On  the  internal  surface  of  the  sarkolemma*  are  situated  a  series  of 
roundish  or  oval  nuclei  (1  d)  0-0074-0 -Oil 3  mm.  in  length.  More 
minute  examination  of  the  muscle  fibres  of  naked  amphibia  (fig.  275) 
with  very  high  magnifying  powers  shows  the  nuclei  (c)  to  be  vesicular, 
with  tolerably  thick,  and  therefore  doubly  contoured  walls,  and  to  contain 
one  or  two  nucleoli.  In  fresh  tissue  the  nucleus  lies  closely  enveloped 
in  a  fusiform  cleft.  The  apices  of  the  latter  are  occupied  by  a  homo- 
geneous clear  substance.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  original  proto- 
plasm, which  has  not  been  consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  fleshy 
matter  of  the  fibre.    This,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  named  the  "muscle 


Fig.  274. — 1.  Striated  muscle  fibre  with   a  Fig.  27.5. — A  muscle  fibre  from  the  frog, 

breaking  up  into  primitive  fibilUae  a ;  more  magnified  800  times,  a,  dark  zd^les  with 

distinct  striation  at  6,  and  longitudinal  lines  sarcous  elements;  6,  lighter  zones;  c, 

at  c;  d,  nuclei.   2.  A  fibre,  6,  torn  through  nuclei;  d,  interstitial  granules.  (Alcohol 

at  a,  with  tlie  sheath  partially  empty  and  preparation), 
visible. 

corpuscle  "  {M.  Schultze,  Welcker),  and  is  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
cell. 

In  fig.  275  we  may  remark  filiform  streaks  springing  from  these  muscle 
corpuscles,  and  dotted  with  fat  granules  throughout,  as  also  is  the 
degenerated  body  of  the  cell.  These  we  shall  have  again  to  take  into 
consideration  below. 

The  number  of  these  nuclei  or  muscle  corpuscles  is  not  inconsiderable ; 
their  position  is  sometimes  without  arrangement,  sometimes  alternating. 
In  the  fibres  of  the  heart  alone  do  there  exist,  beside  the  circumferential 
nuclear  formations,  others  which  occupy  the  axis.    But  among  the  lower 
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animals,  as  for  instance  in  the  frog,  the  nuclei  lie  at  every  depth  in  the 
fibre. 

The  contents  enclosed  in  the  sarkolemina,  or  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
muscle  (fig.  274,  1),  is  of  extremely  complex  and  delicate  texture.  It 
presents,  but  in  varying  degrees  of  distinctness,  a  longitudinal  (c)  and 
transverse  striation  {d),  affecting  the  -whole  thickness  of  the  fibre. 

In  many  dead  muscles  the  longitudinal  marking  may  be  observed  with 
the  greatest  clearness  in  many  fibres,  appearing  in  the  form  of  very 
delicate  but  distinct  parallel  lines,  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the 
element. 

The  distance  of  these  from  one  another  varies  between  0'0011-0-0022 
mm.  In  many  cases  the  lines  run  continuously  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  more  frequently  only  make  their  appearance  at  intervals  in  the 
fleshy  mass,  and,  after  running  a  short  course,  disappear  again. 

On  transverse  sections  of  a  fibre  we  may  frequently  observe  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contents  projecting  in  the  form  of  fine  fibrillae  or  bands 
(1,  a),  bounded  by  the  linear  marking. 

The  objects,  however,  which  we  obtain  by  the  action  of  certain  reagents 
on  the  muscle  fibres  are  extremely  peculiar, — a  method  of  treatment  much 
in  use.  Those  wdiich  have  been  macerated  in  cold  or  boiled  in  hot  water, 
such  also  as  have  been  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  chromic  acid,  and,  more  than  all,  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  are  often  seen  split  up 
in  the  most  beautiful  Avay  into 
long  fine  fibres  of  O-QOll- 
0-0022  mm.  in  breadth  (fig. 
276). 

Owing  to  this  circumstance, 

i"f  line,  "hpPTl  sunnosed  bv  manV  FiK.276.-A  muscle  fibre  after  the  continued  action  of 
It  nas  Oeen  S.uppobt;u  u_y  mauj  bichromate  of  potash  for  twenty-four  hours,  showini; 
that  the  fibres  of  muscle  are        its  jiartial  resolution  into  fihrlUae. 

made  up  of  fine  elementary 

threads  or  "  muscle  fibrillfe,"  as  they  have  been  named  ;^  the  muscle  fibres 
are  also  known,  on  this  account,  as  "  primitive  bundles." 

The  theory  in  question  has  had  among  its  defenders  a  number  oi  men 
whose  opinions  should  have  great  weight.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
Sclmann,  Valentin,  Henle,  Gerlach,  Koelliker,  Leydig,  WelcJcnr,  Schon. 

REMARKS.-Comi).  beside  Ilenle's  work,  Bowman  in  the  P7«Z.  Transact.  1840 
Par^S,  v  69,  and  1841,  Fart  1,  p.  457  ;  also  the  two  articles  by  the  ^^me     Muse k 
and  "  MuscAlar  Motion,"  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  m.  p.  506  and  519  ;  and  m  the 
work  edited  in  conjunction  with  Todd,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

§165. 

The  transim  striation  of  muscle  is  also  subject  to  much  variation, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  gain  a  proper  concep  ion  ol  it, 
owin^to  the  minuteness  of  the  object  and  the  obstacles  m  the  way  o. 
correct  focus.  In  the  first  place,  we  meet  with  dark  sharply  defined,  and 
continuous  lines,  running  parallel  to  one  another,  whether  m  a  straight  or 
undulating  course.  Their  distance  from  one  another  likewise  lies  between 
0-0011  and  0-0023  mm.  Again,  these  transverse  striae  may  be  inter- 
rupted, ceasing  for  a  certain  distance.  The  contour  of  the  whole  fibre  is  at 
the  sai^ie  time  quite  smooth.  In  other  muscle  fibres,  markings  not  so  dark 
but  much  broader,  are  seen,  regular  cross-bands,  so  that  the  whole  appe  rs 
to  consist  of  a  double  system  of  dark  and  light  transverse  zones.  Finally, 
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though  seldom,  the  transverse  lines  may  become  separated  from  one 
another,  the  lateral  outlines  of  the  fibre  becoming  indented ;  so  that  the 
■whole  conveys  to  us  the  impression  that  it  is  about  to  break  up  into  a 
number  of  plates.  Coincident  with  the  more  distinct  appearance  of  trans- 
verse striation,  the  longitudinal  marking  usually  decreases  in  clearness. 

When  treated  with  certain  reagents  the  peculiarities  of  the  tissue  in 
this  case  also  are  forcibly  brought  before  us.  Thus,  acetic  acid  causes 
the  longitudinal  lines  to  vanish,  while  the  transverse  remain  a  certain 
time  still  visible.  In  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  the  acid 
gastric  juice,  the  muscle  fibre  is  resolved  into  a  number  of  thin  disks,  while 
at  the  same  time  that  it  swells  up,  and  commencing  solution  sets  in,  the 
longitudinal  markings  becoming  completely  destroyed.  These  disks  often 
separate  from  one  another  in  the  most  regular  manner  imaginable  (fig. 
277,  4,  5).  Carbonate  of  sodium  has  a  similar  action,  but  does  not  produce 
swelling  of  the  tissue  ;  chloride  of  calcium  also,  which,  however,  gives  rise 
to  a  shrinking  and  transverse  wrinkling  in  the  fibre,  and  not  unfrequently 
causes  the  appearance  in  its  interior  of  transverse  rents.  Now,  as  in  the 
former  cases,  we  believed  ourselves  warranted  in  accepting  with  certainty 
the  fibrillated  composition  of  the  muscle  fibre,  so  ought  we  now,  seeing 
these  effects  produced  by  the  chemical  reagents  just  named,  to  look  upon 
the  latter  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  disks  or  plates  arranged  one  over 
another  (1). 

The  theories  broached  by  histologists  as  to  this  peculiar  double  mark- 
ing of  the  muscle  fibre  are  naturally  enough  very  various,  owing  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject. 

If  we  except  a  multitude  of  manifestly  incorrect  efforts  at  explanation, 
there  remained  for  many  years  only  two  modes  of  viewing  the  matter,  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  texture  could  be  interpreted,  at  least  in  its  most 
important  features.  Hence  both  of  the  views  in  question  found  assailants 
and  defenders. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  theories,  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  the  fibrillae  are  the  pre-existing  essential  elements  of  the 
fleshy  mass,  and  remarkable  for  their  jointed  structure  (fig.  277,  2). 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  transverse  markings  of  all  the  fibrillae  occur  at 
.  the  same  intervals  and  lie  one  beside  the  other,  a  striped  appearance  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  fibre  (1).  It  is  not  difiicult  to  see  that  the 
appearances  presented  may  be  thus  tolerably  well  explained,  and  why  it 
is  that  we  sometimes  remark  a  longitudinal  and  sometimes  transverse 
striation  to  preponderate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  disks, 
with  absence  of  the  longitudinal  lines,  is  difl&cult  of  interpretation. 

The  second  theory,  which  has  gained  for  itself  in  recent  times  a  consi- 
derable circle  of  adherents,  and  which  we  believed  also,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, to  be  correct,  originated  with  that  excellent  English  investigator 
Bovman.  Among  those  who  supported  it,  with  greater  or  less  modifi- 
cation, the  names  of  Harting,  Haeckel,  Leydig,  Keferstein,  Margo,  may 
be  mentioned. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  muscle  fibre  consists  essentially  of  an 
aggregate  of  small  particles  (Fleischprismen,  Fleischtheilchen),  or  sarcom 
elements,  which,  united  in  a  transverse  direction  and  clinging  together, 
give  the  appearance  of  a  disk  or  thin  plate  (Bowman's  Disk,  fig.  277,  3, 
4,  5),  and,  arranged  longitudinally,  that  of  a  fibril  (1,  2).  Both,  how- 
ever, fibrQs  as  well  as  disks,  it  was  held,  are  not  the  optical  expression 
of  a  pre-existing  composition  of  the  kind,  which  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
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fresh,  living  muscle  fibre;  they  rather  indicate  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of 
the  muscular  element,  to  split  up  in  one  of  these  two  directions  (2).  It 
must  be  allowed,  however, 
that  the  tendency  to  break 
up  into  fibrillce  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  is  greater 
than  in  the  transverse  into 
disks,  the  latter  being  of 
rarer  occurrence  than  the 
primitive  fibrillte. 

The  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  these  sarcous 
elements,  connected  longi- 
tudinally and  transversely 
with  one  another,  neces- 
sitates of  course  the  pre- 
sence of  a  uniting  medium 
between  them.  And  when 
we  remember  the  com- 
pletely opposite  effect  of 
the  two  reagents  already 
mentioned,  that,  for  in- 
stance, very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  resolves  the 
muscle  fibre  into  plates, 
while  alcohol  and  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  convert  it 
into  fibril  Ise,  we  must  look 
for  two  kinds  of  cement- 
ing substance, — one  for 
the  agglutination  forming 
longitudinal  fibrillse,  and 
another  different  one  unit- 
ing the  flesh  prisms  in  a  transverse  direction  and  forming  disks.  The 
quantity  of  transverse  cement  (probably  more  or  less  gelatinous)  is  far 
smaller  than  that  of  the  probably  fluid  longitudinal.  The  latter  is  remark- 
able for  its  great  capacity  for  contraction  and  swelling  out.  In  con- 
formity with  this,  we  sometimes  find  the  dark  transverse  zones  placed  far 
closer  to  each  other  than  at  other  times. 

Here  arose  the  very  important  question,  how  the  closer  relation  of 
the  sarcous  elements  to  the  transverse  lines  of  the  fibre  was  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

We  frequently  remark  (and  especially  regularly  after  slight  treatment  with 
acetic  acid)  the  transverse  striation  to  be  made  up  of  dark  zones,  refract- 
ing the  light  very  strongly,  alternating  with  clearer  belts  of  less  refracting 
power.  The  latter  are  the  layers  of  the  longitudinal  cement,  swollen  up 
and  rendered  clear ;  while  the  darker  zones  represent  the  sarcous  elements, 
united  together  by  an  agglutinating  medium,  and  forming  disks.  Accurate 
study  of  the  effect  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  showed 
how  the  clear  transverse  zones  become  more  distinct  with  the  rapidly- 
commencing  swelling  up  of  the  longitudinal  cementing  medium  preceding 
solution ;  that  a  muscle  fibre  might  then  break  up  into  disks,  each  of  the 
latter  consisting  (like  a  voltaic  element  with  its  zinc  and  copper  plate)  of 


l  ig.  '27T. — 1.  A  muscle  fibre  with  primitive  fibrillae  and  trans- 
verso  striation  stronRly  marked,  taken  as  the  fundamental 
fiirm.  2.  Isolated  fibrillce  strongly  magnified.  3.  Sarcous 
elements  united,  forming  a  disk  (diagrammatic).  4.  Plates 
of  human  muscle  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
5.  A  human  fibre  after  prolonged  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  dark  (c)  and  light  (d)  zones  and  nuclei  (a,  b).  6. 
Two  pointed  fibres  from  the  human  biceps  brachii.  From  one 
of  them  the  interstitial  connective-tissue  is  prolonged  over 
the  end. 
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a  darker  and  clearer  portion  (iig.  277,  5,  c,  d)  (3) ;  it  showed  further,  that 
the  clear  part  underwent  solution  by  degrees,  while  the  dark  zone'  remain- 
ing over  occasionally  presented  to  view  the  sarcous  elements  of  a  disk,  as 
though  in  the  act  of  separation  from  one  another. 

The  improved  and  greatly  increased  magnifying  power  of  our  new 
microscopes  has  since  rendered  it  no  longer  difficult  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  fleshy  prisms  and  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  many  muscles  (fig. 
278).  The  lamprey,  and,  better  still,  the  lower  amphibia  (Proteiis,  Siredon), 
afford  very  good  objects,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  their  sarcous  elements. 
However,  the  same  may  be  recognised  in  the  smaller  particles  of  the 
muscles  of  frogs,  mammals,  and  human  beings  (4). 

The  prisms  appear  now  as  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  prismatic  particles, 
of  greater  height  than  breadth.  Their  length  in  the  protens  (fig.  278,  1,  a) 
is  0.0017  mm.,  in  the  frog  (fig.  280)  0  0013  mm.,  in  the  pig  (fig.  278,  2,  a) 
and  in  man  0-0011-0'0012  mm.  Standing  one  beside  the  other,  they 
form  the  dark  transverse  zones,  and  are  almost  in  actual  contact  with  one 
another  as  a  rule,  owing  to  the  scanty  amount  of  interposed  cement 
(fig.  278,  2,  a;  fig.  279,  a). 

Those  spots  are  particularly  instructive  where  the  sarcous  elements  of  a 


Fig.  1. 


Fig  2. 


Fig.  278.— Two  mnscle  fibres  from  tlie  proteus, 
1,  and  fig.  2,  majfiiifled  1000  times.  (Tlie  first 
was  an  alcohol  preparation,  the  latter  treated 
with  acetic  acid  of  1-01  per  cent.),  a,  sarcous 
elements;  6,  clear  longitudinal  cement.  At  a, 
the  sarcous  elements  are  more  separated  from 
one  another,  and  the  transverse  cement  is  visible, 
e,  nncleus. 


Fig.  279. — Krause's  transverse 
disks,  a,  a.  1,  a  muscle  fibre 
without,  2,  one  under  strong  ex- 
tension ;  both  highly  magni- 
fied {Martyn);  3,  a  fibre  from 
the  dog  immediately  after 
death. 


transverse  row  appear  somewhat  distant  from  one  another  (fig.  278,  1 
below,  2,  a*).  °  ' 

In  our  description  so  far  of  the  structure  of  the  muscle  fibre,  we  have 
intentionally  followed  up  the  historic  course  of  the  opinions  held  regarding 
it,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  most  recent  investi»a^ 
tions  by  the  reader.  ^ 

From  the  newest  researches  we  learn  that  our  earlier  views  were  incom- 
plete. But  still  the  field  of  inquiry  is  so  exceedingly  wide,  the  matters 
to  be  dealt  with  lie  so  near  the  verge  of  invisibleness,  and  the  composition 
of  the  fleshy  mass  is  so  very  ^unstable,  that  the  views  of  present-day 
observers  differ  widely. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transparent  transverse  zone  is  traversed  bv  a  very 
fine  dark  line.  This  Avas  referred  to  by  the  English  observer  ^l/r«•/y?i 
with  others,  and  the  second  edition  of  this  hand-book,  in  the  year  186-'> 
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Later  on,  its  nature  was  made  the  subject  of  more  extended  research  by 
Krause,  so  that  we  may  name  it  the  "  transverse  plate  of  the  transparent 
zone"  of  Krause.  This  cross-line  (fig.  279,  a)  maybe  recognised  "without 
great  difficulty  in  the  living  muscles  of  mammals  and  the  naked  amphibia. 
It  is  to  be  seen  very  distinctly  in  the  muscle  fibres  of  insects,  after  pre- 
vious stretching,  attaining  a  thickness  at  times  of  O'OOOS  mm.  After 
the  action  of  very  Aveak  acetic  acid  it  is  the  source  (at  least  very  fre- 
quently) of  the  transversely  striated  marking  of  the  muscle  fibre  of  the 
vertebrates. 

Krause  holds  a  very  peculiar  view  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  muscle 
(fig.  280).  He  regards  the  dark  cross-line  just  mentioned  as  the  optical 
expression  of  a  delicate  transverse  parti- 
tion springing  from  the  sarcolenima. 
which  divides  the  interior  of  the  muscle 
fibre  into  a  number  of  diskoid  compart- 
ments built  up  one  over  the  other.  The 
contents  of  such  a  compartment,  then, 
would  consist  from  below  upwards  of 
(1)  half  of  a  transparent  transverse 
zone  ;  (2),  of  a  dark  zone  occupying  the 
middle  [i.e.,  of  a  transverse  disk  of  sar- 
cous  elements) ;  and  (3),  of  another  half 
of  a  transparent  cross  zone  (see  fig.  280). 
Krause  believes  also  in  the  existence 
of  a  deUcate  lateral  membrane,  invest- 
ing closely  the  sides  of  the  sarcous 
elements  and  ends  of  its  transparent 
appendages,  and  uniting  with  the  trans- 
verse membrane.  In  this  way  he  sup- 
poses the  elementary  structures  of  the 
striped  fibres  to  be  formed — the  so- 
called  "  muscle  caskets."  In  longitudinal  rows  they  constitute  the  fibrillse. 
This  author  also  believes  the  clear  longitudinal  and  transverse  cementing 
medium  to  be  liquid,  and  that  during  contraction  the  layers  of  fluid  flow 
from  the  end  surfaces  to  the  sides. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  however,  Hensen  observed  the  dark  transverse 
zone  to  be  divided  in  its  middle  by  another  transparent 
cross-line  of  weaker  refracting  power  (fig.  281,  a).  This 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  "middle-disk"  of 
Hensen.  The  views  regarding  its  nature  are  very 
various.  By  some  {Krause,  Heppver)  it  is  regarded  as 
an  optical  illusion,  while  others  {Merlcel,  Engelmann) 
maintain  its  presence  in  the  living  fibre.  The  last 
view,  of  course,  does  away  with  the  pre-existence  of 
the  sarcous  elements.  They  would  have  to  consist 
either  of  three  portions, — two  dark  terminal,  and  a 
central  transparent, — or  could  only  be  products  of  coagu- 
lation, assuming  a  liomogeneous  constitution  after  death, 
composed  of  the  dark  matter  of  the  transverse  zone  and 
middle  disk. 

Finally,  minute  granules  have  been  remarked,  arranged 
in  ' rows,  at  each  side  of  Krause  s  transverse  lines  (Flogel,  Merlcel). 
These  rows  have  been  named  "  accessory  disks"  (Engehnann)  (fig.  282). 


FiR.  280. — "  Muscle  caskets,"  a ;  6,  fibrillse 
forming  transverse  disks  at  c;  c,  sarco- 
lemma. 


Fig.  281 — Muscle-fibre 
of  tlie  lancelet  [am- 
phioxus).  a.  the 
"middle  disk"  of 
Jlensen;  b,  transpa- 
rent transverse  zone 
(alcohol  prepara- 
tion). 
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Fig  282— Portion  of 
dead  muscle  fibre, 
atter  Englemann.  a, 
transverse  dislss ;  6, 
accessory  disks. 


This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  place  for  entering  more  deeply  into  the 

'"Xhf  structure  of  striped  muscle  fibres  will  probably  remain  a  matter  of 
controversy  for  many  years  to  come.  AVe  look,  however, 
upon  the  cross-lines  of  Krause  as  fully  substantiated. 
But  as  to  the  existence  of  lateral  membranes,  and  the 
theory  of  the  ''muscle  caskets"  dependent  on  it,  we  do 
not  believe  in  it  any  more  than  in  the  fluidity  of 
the  cementing  medium.  As  regards  the  middle  disks, 
we  have  not  vet  come  to  any  definite  conclusion.  We 
look  upon  the  sarcous  elements  as  pre-existing  in  some 
form  or  other,  and  not  as  products  of  coagulation 
(Engelmann).  In  our  opinion  the  longitudinal  tibrillae 
are  artificial  productions. 

Unexpected  results  were  obtained  some  years  ago  by  a  method  of  treat- 
ment practised  by  Cohnheim,  namely,  the  preparation  of  transverse  sections 
of  frozen  muscle.  In  these  may  be  recognised  groups 
of  sarcous  elements,  like  a  mosaic  of  small  par- 
ticles of  from  three  to  six-sided  figures.  Between  and 
bounding  these  is  a  trellis-work  of  transparent  glit- 
tering lines,  which  become  broader  only  at  irregular 
intervals.  These  belong  to  the  transverse  cementing 
medium. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  ele- 
ments of  unstriped  muscle  possess  sarcous  elements  or 
not. 

Briicke  made  a  very  interesting  discovery  long  ago, 
namely,  that  Bowman's  sarcous  elements,  together 
with  the  cross-lines  of  Krause  and  middle  disk,  are 
double  refracting,  and  are  positively  monaxial,  while 
the  cement  deposited  between  them  is  single  refracting. 
The  first  are  "  anisotropic,"  the  latter  "  isotropic." 
The  correctness,  however,  of  Briick^s  statement  has 
been  since  questioned  by  Rouget  and  Valentin. 

Eemarks. — 1.  The  slight  inclination  of  the  fibrillae  to  separate  from  one  another 
(when  no  reagents  are  made  use  of)  seems  also  to  point  to  this  conclusion.  2.  "  The 
muscle  fibre  is  therefore  just  as  little  a  bundle  of  fibrillae  as  a  pillar  built  up  of  disks 
arranged  one  over  the  other.  Should  a  total  separation  in  both  directions  really  take 
place,  the  result  would  necessarily  be  a  breaking  up  into  fleshy  prisms."  "  And  if  we 
tear  off  a  fibril  from  a  muscle  fibre  we  take  away  from  every  disk  a  sarcous  element, 
and  vice  versa"  {Bowman).  3.  Dohie  (Annal.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Feb.  1848)  also  discri- 
minated in  the  same  manner  long  ago  between  the  darker  sarcous  elements  of  Bow- 
man and  a  second  system  of  clearer  portions  situated  between  them.  Muscle  fibres, 
when  stretched,  show,  according  to  i/£trt?/?i  (BeaWs  Archives,  Vol.  in.  p.  227),  another 
transverse  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  each  clear  zone.  The  same  was  pre- 
viously observed  by  Amici,  Koelliker,  and  others.  I  myself  have  remarked  it 
frequently  too.  4.  They  may  assume  very  large  proportions,  also,  in  the  crawfish. 
Here  they  were  found  by  Hdkel  to  vary  from  0-0020  to  0-0099  mm.  in  height ;  and 
he  was  able  to  isolate  them  in  a  gelatinous  condition  as  long  as  0-0114  mm.  He  looks 
upon  them  as  hexagonal  prisms.  Amici's  observations  are  also  of  great  interest. 
According-  to  him,  the  elongated  prismatic  elements  ot  the  muscle  of  the  common 
house-fly,  separated  by  a  distinct  cement  or  clear  zone  from  one  another,  assume 
during  contraction  a  marked  obliquity  of  position.  This  I  can  corroborate  myself. 
Further,  according  to  Schonn,  there  is  a  dark  spot  visible  in  each  sarcous  element. 


283.  — Transverse 
section  of  a  frozen 
frog's  muscle.  a, 
groups  of  sarcous  ele- 
ments; 6,  a  nucleus; 
e,  clear  cement. 
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§166. 

The  occurrence  in  its  substance  of  certain  foreign  molecules,  partly  con- 
sisting of  fat,  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  muscle  fibre.  These  are  known 
as  the  "  interstitial  granules  of  Koelliker"  although  described  long  ago 
by  Henle. 

They  are  not  always  distinct  in  human  muscle,  but  when  present  are 
encountered  in  rows  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 

In  the  muscle  of  the  frog  they  appear  with  greater  distinctness  (fig. 
284,  d),  and  are  often  uncommonly  numerous  also,  resisting,  further,  the 


Fig.  284.  fibre. 

action  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  entirely.  Here  they 
commence  at  the  poles  of  the  nuclei,  and  appear  as  though  situated  in  a 
system  of  canal-like  interstices,  occupied  by  nuclei,  granules,  and  fat 
molecules  {Koelliker),  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  filled  up 
with  the  well-knoAvn  protoplasm.  When  coagulated,  these  masses  may 
form  a  series  of  extremely  delica  te  fibres  (0-0006  mm.  thick)  and  project  from 
the  cut  end  of  a  muscle  fibre  which  has  been  treated  with  water  contain- 
ing a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  (fig.  285).  The  fibres  contain  fat  mole- 
cules, partly  externally,  and  partly  in  the  interior.  Ley  dig,  Bottcher,  and  0. 
Weber,  erroneously  regard  these  structures,  together  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
muscle,  as  a  network  of  stellate  connective-tissue  cells  with  tubular  pro- 
cesses traversing  the  substance  of  the  mifscle-fibres. 

On  transverse  sections  of  muscles  which  have  been  dried  and  subse- 
quently moistened  (fig.  286,  a),  we  see  these  rows  of  fat  granules  as 
a  number  of  dark  dots,  as  long  as  the  molecules  remain  in  the  section, 


i/.  if 

Fig.  286. — ^Transverse  section  of  the  hu- 
man biceps,  brachii.  a,  muscle  fibres; 
b,  section  of  a  large  vessel;  c,  a  fat-cell 
in  a  consiclerafile  connective-tissue  in- 
terstice ;  d,  section  of  a  capillary  vessel 
in  the  thin  septum  of  connective-tissue 
between  two  muscle  fibres;  e,  nuclei  of 
the  latter  lying  close  to  the  sarcolemma 
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but  as  small  round  openings  on  their  falling  out     But,  l^^sides  these^ 
1       °     ^j^^  sarcons  elements  appear,  under  lOW 
!^  magnifying  power,  more  or  less  distinctly, 

in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  pale  dots. 

§  167. 

"We  now  come  to  a  special  modifica- 
tion of  striped  muscular  tissue,  namely, 
that  formed  of  branching  or  reticulated 
fibres.  These  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  lower  animals,  but  are,  as  far  as 
we  know,  at  present  confined  to  but 
limited  portions  of  the  human  and  mam- 
malian body. 

For  many  years  past  the  occurrence  of 
muscle  fibres  of  this  kind  has  been  recog- 
nised in  the  tongue  of  the  frog.  Here 
they  are  seen  dividing  and  subdividing  at 
acute  angles.  In  the  same  organ  of  man  they  have  since  been  found 
hy  Biesiadeckrj  and  Herzig,  as  also  hy  Rippmann,  having  been  previously 
observed  in  some  of  the  mammalia.  In  the  lips  and  snouts  ot  many  ot 
these  animals  the  same  variety  of  the  tissue  appears. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  muscle  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  of  other' 

vertebrates,  shows  with  the  greatest  fre- 
quency division  of  the  fibres  with  anasto- 
moses; thus  the  formation  of  regular 
muscular  networks. 

The  muscle  fibres  of  this  organ  (fig. 
287)  are  smaller  than  elsewhere,  and  richer 
likewise  in  fat  molecules.  Envelopes  are 
less  apparent  than  on  other  striped  fibres, 
or  are  entirely  absent.  Finally,  the  trans- 
verse striae  appear  with  greater  distinct- 
ness, and  the  tendency  to  break  up  into 
fibrillse  is  here  considerable. 

The  union  of  adjoining  fibres  (a,  b) 
is  effected  as  a  rule  by  short  (c)  and  usually 
slender  branches,  which  leave  the  stem 
now  obliquel}'',  now  more  transversely,  so 
that  a  regular  network  is  produced,  very 
important  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
motions  of  the  heart. 

According  to  KoeUilm-s  statements, 
each  ramifying  muscular  element  of  the 
heart  corresponds  to  a  stellate  cell,  and 
the  whole  to  a  cellular  network.  Weismann,  however,  declares  that  his 
investigations  have  led  him  to  other  conclusions.  According  to  him.  the 
muscle  bands  consist  (and  it  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact),  in 
fishes  and  amphibia,  of  simple  elongated  fusiform  and  sometimes  branch- 
ing cells,  associated  together.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  embryos 
of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

In  the  latter,  however,  they  become,  later  on,  more  closely  united  to 
form  the  common  mass  of  the  band.    But  even  here  it  is  possible  to 
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Kig.  287. — Muscle  fibres  from  the  heart, 
after  Schweigger-Seidtl.  To  the  right 
the  boundaries  of  tlie  cells  and  the 
nuclei  are  to  be  seen. 
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render  visible  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  cells  artificially  (Aehy, 
Ehertli ,  Sch iveigger-Seidel). 

In  the  other  transversely  striped  muscles  of  the  body  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  branching  fibres. 

Remarks.— The  retiform  connections  of  striped  muscle  fibres  were  described  by 
Leuckart  and  myself  many  years  ago,  and  probably  for  the  first  time,  as  occurring 
ill  arthropods,  and  noted  later  as  of  frequent  occurrence  among  invertebrate  animals. 
In  the  year  1849  they  were  again  brought  to  light  hy  KocUiker,  having  been  pre- 
viously seen  by  Leeuvenhock.  °  ■ 

5  168. 
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Fig.  288. 


The  fibres  of  striped  muscle  are  arranged  parallel  to  one  another  (with 
exception  of  those  of  the  heart),  and 
appear  prismatic,  owing  to  their  mutual 
contact  (fig.  288,  a).  Their  direction  is 
that  of  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle.  Be- 
tween them  is  situated  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  interstitial  connective-tissue,  in 
which  the  nutrient  capillaries  (d)  and 
nerves  of  the  part  are  contained. 

Several  of  these  muscle  fibres  areusually 
united  to  form  a  bundle  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  0'5  to  1  mm.,  and  separated 
from  the  surrounding  bundles  by  a 
stronger  layer  of  connective-tissue.  Such 
primarT/  fasciculi  are  then  combined  to  form  secondary,  Avhich  present 
themselves  in  very  varying  thickness. 

The  connective-tissue  envelope  and  uniting  substance  of  muscle  is 
known  under  the  name  of  "  perimysium,"  two 
kinds  of  which  are  recognised,  namely,  an  external, 
enveloping  the  whole  structure,  the  ^^erimysium 
exteriiu7n,  and  a  continuation  of  the  latter  between 
the  fibres,  the  ^;eri?«v/si2<»i  intcrmnn. 

Fat-cells  [c)  may  also  be  met  with  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissue of  muscle,  becoming  more  numerous  in 
obese  bodies,  or  in  muscles  which  have  remained 
long  unused.  Seen  from  the  side,  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows  one  after  the  other  (fig.  289,  h). 
They  may  eventually  interfere  with  the  ability  of 
the  fibres  to  perform  their  Avork. 

Bands  of  smooth  muscle  also,  although  they 
seldom  form  such  bulky  muscles  in  the  human 
body  as  the  first  formation,  are  nevertheless  put 
together  in  a  similar  manner  in  bundles,  wherever 
they  are  crowded  and  collected  in  large  numbers 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  contractile  fibre- 
cells  appear  frequently  enough  in  the  body  in  very 
small  aggregations,  hidden  and  obscured  by  an  excess  of  connective-tissue, 
so  that  they  can  only  be  discovered  amid  the  latter  with  difficulty.  Con- 
sequently, we  may  distinguish  between  pure  and  mixed  unstriped  muscle 
{Koelliker). 

The  vascularity  of  muscle  is  very  considerable,  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  vessels  characteristic  (fig.  295).    The  arterial  stems  entering  the 


Fip.  289.  —  Human  muscle 
showiiiK  fat-cells,  o,  mus- 
cular fibre;  6,  rows  of  fat- 
cells. 
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off  to  the  fibrillse  short  transverse  branches,  which 
are  then  broken  up  into  a  delicate  capillary  network 
(c,  d),  whose  longitudinal  tubes  pass  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  communicate  with  one  an- 
other at  long  intervals  by  means  of  short  cross  twigs. 
Thus,  a  long-meshed  capillary  network  is  formed 
within  which  the  muscle  fibre  is  situated.  The 
proper  fleshy  substance  of  the  latter  receives  none 
of  these  capillaries.  As  to  the  venous  vessels, 
their  course  corresponds  precisely  to  that  of  the 
arterial. 

The  nerves  met  with  here  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 

§  169. 

As  is  well  known,  muscles  are  united  very  closely 
with  their  tendons,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  latter,  in  their  course,  appear  to  be  either  the 
immediate  prolongation  of  the  muscle  fibres,  or,  the 
insertion  of  the  latter  into  the  substance  of  the  ten- 
don takes  place  at  an  oblique  angle. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tissues  is,  however,  essen- 
tially alike  in  both  cases.  Yet  for  all  this  it  was  a 
long  time  before  conclusive  results  could  be  arrived 
at  here,  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  modes  of 
manipulation. 

With  a  rectilinear  insertion  of  the  tendon,  there 
appears  to  be  no  sharp  boundary  between  the  fleshy 
substance  and  that  of  the  connective-tissue,  so  that 
a  casual  observer  would  be  warranted  in  supposing 
an  immediate  transition  of  one  tissue  into  the  other  (fig.  291).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  completely  different  appearance  is  presented,  where  the 
insertion  of  the  fleshy  fibres  is  oblique,  namely,  a  sudden  termination  of 
the  latter,  so  that  simple  agglutination  of  two  tissues  was  supposed  to 
exist  here  by  Koelliker. 

Weismann,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  demonstrating  in  every 
case,  with  the  help  of  strong  solutions  of  potash,  the  sharp  termination 
of  muscle  fibres  against  the  tendinous  tissue.  He  showed  them  to  be 
covered  also  here  with  sarcolemma  (fig.  292,  &),  and  to  end  rounded 
(a,  b),  pointed,  or  obliquely  truncated,  and  so  on.  They  are  merely 
cemented  to  the  tendinous  bundle  (c,  d)  at  this  point,  although  most 
securely.  Other  macerating  fluids  may  be  made  use  of  with  similar  results, 
and  even  immersion  in  glycerine  may  produce  the  desired  effect  {Biesiadecky 
and  Herzig). 

We  are  now  met  by  the  important  question  as  to  the  length  of  the 
contractile  fibres  of  muscles. 

Do  they  traverse  the  latter  in  their  whole  extent,  or  do  they  terminate 
before  they  have  done  so  1 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  each  muscle  fibre  was  of  the  same 
length  as  the  muscle  to  which  it  belonged.  More  recently,  however,  the 
interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Rollett,  that  many  of  the  fibres  are  not 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  muscle  in  order  to  end  in 
a  tendinous  bundle,  but  that  the  termination  of  the  strongly  pointed  fibre 


Fig.  290. —Capillary  net- 
work of  a  striped  muscle, 
a,  arterial  vessel;  6, 
venous;  c  and  d,  the 
network  of  capillaries. 
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may  take  place  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  muscle  (fig.  277,  b).  Continuous 
with  its  end,  and  playing  the  part  of  a  tendon  to  a  certain  extent,  we  find 
interstitial  connective-tissue.  These  statements  AA^ere  then  subsequently 
corroborated  by  K  H.  Weber,  Biesiadecky,  and  Herzig,  Aeby,  and  Krause, 
who  met  with  rounded  and  pointed  forms  of  termination  besides.  ' 


FipT.  291.— IVo  muscle 
fibres  (a),  with  apparent 
transition  into  tlie  con- 
nective-tissue bundles 
of  the  tendon  (6). 


Fig.  292.— Two  muscle  fibres  (a,  b)  after  treat- 
ment with  solution  of  potash.  One  of  them  Is 
still  connected  with  a  tendinous  bundle  (c), 
the  other  loosened  from  its  attachment  to 
one  of  the  latter  (ci). 


We  can  also  convince  ourselves  that  the  opposite  end  of  the  fibres 
may  terminate  in  like  manner.  Krause  is  of  opinion  that  no  muscle 
fibre  exceeds  4  c.  m.  in  length,  and  that  those  which  are  apparently  longer 
consist  of  two  fusiform  elements  adhering  together  (?).  Further  investi- 
gation appears  desirable  here.  In  short  muscles  the  fibres  probably  tra- 
verse, as  a  rule,  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle.  In  the  longer  muscles 
of  the  frog,  also,  we  may  convince  ourselves  that  this  does  in  reality  take 
place  {Koelliker,  Weismcmn,  Kiihne). 

REM.\rtKS. — The  views  which  were  formerly  most  widely  held  may  be  arranged 
under  two  heads.  According  to  the  first  of  these,  the  lleshy  mass  was  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  tendinous  bundles;  to  the  second,  that  the  muscle  fibre,  terminating 
abruptly,  was  embraced  externally  at  its  end  by  the  fibres  of  the  tendon,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  finger  of  one  hand  may  be  grasped  by  the  tips  of  those  of  the  other. 

§  170. 

In  examining  muscular  tissue  chemically,  we  should  be  able  to 
separate  its  essential  constituents,  such  as  the  striped  fibres  and  con- 
tractile cells,  from  those  which  are  mere  accessories,  namely,  connective- 
tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves.  Further,  we  should  be  able  to  determine 
what  organic  and  what  inorganic  substances  enter  into  the  composition  of 
fibre  and  cell,  and  how  they  are  distributed  over  nucleus,  envelope,  aud 
20 
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contents.  Finally,  we  should  analyse  the  fluid  saturating  muscles,  with 
its  nutritive  matters  and  products  of  decomposition  resulting  from  the 
energetic  transformative  processes  going  on  in  the  tissue. 

Zoochemistry,  however,  of  the  present  day  is  unable  to  meet  these 
requirements  of  physiology;  and  yet,  muscle  is  one  of  those  tissues 
which  has  received  most  attention  to  this  end.  In  the  year  1847, 
Liehig  presented  us  with  his  elaborate  treatise,  and,  niore  recently,  Kuhne 
has  essentially  furthered  our  acquaintance  with  the  subject  by  his  elegant 
experiments  on  the  muscles  of  frogs. 

From  the  already  mentioned  microchemical  bearing,  we  gather  that  the 
substance  of  the  sayxous  elements,  of  the  longitudinal  and  of  the  transverse 
cement,  is  to  be  recognised  as  three  distinct  materials  with  separate 
reactions.  We  have  still,  then,  the  nucleus,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid, 
dark  transverse  disk  of  Krause  (also  of  resistent  nature),  and  the  sarco- 
lemma,  with  its  reactions  so  similar  to  elastic  tissue  (but  greater  solubility 
in  alkalies);  so  that,  taken  in  all,  there  is  very  considerable  complexity  to 
be  coped  with. 

The  specific  gravity  of  striated  muscle  is  stated  to  lie  between  1*055 
{C.  Krause)  and  r041  {W.  Krause  and  Fischer),  while  the  proportion  of 
water  contained  in  it  ranges  from  78  to  72  per  cent.  (1).  This  water  belongs 
first  of  all  to  the  tissue  of  the  fibres,  then  to  the  other  structural  con- 
stituents scattered  among  the  latter,  and  finally,  to  the  fluids  with  which 
the  whole  mass  is  saturated,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  is  not  yet 
known.  This  latter  has  been  named  the  "  muscle  plasma."  Like  the 
plasmatic  fluid  of  the  blood,  it  loses,  on  the  death  of  the  muscle  and  con- 
sequent "spontaneous"  coagulation  as  it  is  called,  an  albuminous  substance, 
and  becomes  "  muscle-serum"  (KiiJine). 

The  juice  of  living  muscle  has  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction  (Dii  Bois- 
Reymond) ;  that  of  the  dead  tissue,  or  that  affected  by  rigor  mortis,  is  acid 
{Liehig). 

From  the  solid  constituents  of  muscular  tissue,  which  amount  to  some- 
where about  20  per  cent.,  we  have  first  a  varying  quantity  of  glutinous 
matter  to  deduct,  which  belongs  to  the  commingled  connective-tissue. 
About  from  0-6  to  2  per  cent,  of  glutin  may  be  obtained  from  fresh  muscle. 

The  fresh  tissue  then  contains,  to  the  amount  of  15-18  per  cent.,  a  series 
of  albuminous  matters,  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble,  witli  which 
we  are  still  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  These  are  in  the  first  place  con- 
stituents of  the  juices  of  the  tissue,  then  again  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
latter.  The  soluble  members  of  the  group  are  for  the  most  part  remark- 
able for  their  coagulation  at  a  low  temperature  (35-50°  C),  a  property 
which  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  those  of  the  contractile  substances  of  the 
system. 

Kiihne  has  obtained  the  spontaneously  coagulating  albuminous  sub- 
stance of  the  plasma  from  the  muscles  of  frogs,  and  has  named  it  myos-in 
(§  12).  It  is  the  congelation  of  the  latter  which  communicates  to  the  , 
fibre  of  muscle  its  cloudy  appearance  on  rigor  mortis  setting  in.  The 
coagulum  of  myosin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of 
common  salt,  which  contain  less  than  10  per  cent  of  ClNa,  likewise  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 

Three  other  albuminous  substances,  besides,  may  be  obtained,  according 
to  the  same  observer,  from  muscle  serum,  namely,  the  so-called  albuminate 
of  potash,  a  second  material,  coagulating  at  45°  C,  and  a  third,  which 
requires  75°  C,  before  the  latter  process  takes  place  in  it. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  muscle  be  treated  with  a  very  dihite  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  : 1000),  another  modification  of  the  albuminate  group 
is  obtained,  from  the  members  of  the  latter  contained  in  it,  namely, 
syntonin.  This  body  was  formerly  named  "  muscle  librin,"  until  Liehig 
prove  its  difference  from  fibrin.  It  may  be  obtained,  moreover,  by  a 
similar  process,  from  other  albuminous  matters,  and  is  probably  also 
formed  physiologically  by  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice  during 
digestion. 

The  quantity  of  syntonin  varies  ver}'  much  in  the  muscles  of  different 
animals  {Liehig),  and  we  are  taught  further,  by  the  microscopic  control  of 
the  fibre  engaged  in  solution,  that  we  have  here  to  deal,  not  with  a  simple, 
but  with  a  compound  matter,  consisting  of  three  substances, — first,  the 
longitudinal  cementing  medium,  which  falls  the  first  prey  to  the  solveiit 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  sarcous  elements  and  transverse 
cementing  substance,  which  are  probalily  not  simultaneous  in  their 
solution.  Besides  these,  there  remains  over  in  the  sarcolemma  a  slimy 
granular  residue  Avith  fatty  molecules. 

Neither  nucleus  nor  sarcolemma  yield  any  of  this  syntonin.  The  first 
affords  no  glutin  (Scherer,  Koelliker),  but  consists  of  a  substance  nearly 
allied  to  elastin,  but  differing  from  it  in  its  smaller  power  of  resistance  to 
reagents  ;  the  latter  resists  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  days 
in  the  most  determined  manner  (fig.  277,  5,  a,  b),  but  gives  way  on  the 
other  hand  to  strong  alkaline  solutions. 

Like  all  other  tissues,  muscle  contains  fat,  but  in  most  variable 
quantity.  A  certain  proportion  of  it  may  be  set  down  to  the  cells  of  the 
nerves  and  fat-cells  of  the  fleshy  mass,  but  a  certain  amount  belongs  to 
the  fibres  themselves. 

By  means  of  washing  and  expression,  about  G  per  cent,  of  constituents, 
soluble  in  cold  water,  may  be  extracted  from  the  dead  muscles  of  the 
mammalia.  They  are  of  very  various  nature  and  great  physiological 
interest.  In  the  liquid  so  obtained,  which  is  of  reddish  colour,  opaque, 
and  of  strongly  acid  reaction,  we  encounter,  in  the  first  place,  a  not  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  soluble  albuminoids,  amounting  in  the  fresh  tissue 
to  2-3  per  cent. 

We  obtain  in  the  first  place,  then,  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the 
muscular  fibres  in  solution,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  blood 
(Kuhne),  and  with  which  the  tissue  is  saturated  during  life.  The  tint  of 
striped  muscular  tissue  is  more  intense  than  that  of  unstriped  fibres,  and 
is,  as  a  rule,  only  present,  with  any  degree  of  markedness,  among  the 
higher  vertebrates,  whilst  the  flesh  of  the  lower  members  of  this  group 
appears  in  general  but  slightly  reddened,  or  even  quite  pale. 

Besides  tliis,  the  juice  of  muscle  contains,  as  shown  by  Liehig,  a  series 
of  important  products  of  decomposition,  which  were  known  to  earlier 
investigators  as  "  extractives."  Among  these  there  appear,  in  the  first 
place,  several  azotised  substances.  The  first  of  these  is  hreatin  (p.  44), 
whose  amount  is  usually  small,  existing,  it  is  generally  supposed,  in  largest 
quantity  in  the  heart.  It  varies  also  in  different  species  of  animals, 
and  is  more  abundant  in  lean  than  in  fat  bodies,  and  likewise  after 
muscular  exertion.  A  hundred  parts  of  fresh  human  muscle  contain, 
according  to  Schlossherger,  0-06  of  kreatin  (in  the  horse.  0-07,  according 
to  Liehig),  while  the  heart  yields  0T4  per  cent.  The  next  of  the  series 
is  Icreai'inin  (p.  45)  (nearly  allied  to  the  last),  which  appears  to  occur  in 
smaller  quantity  than  the  last.    Its  occurrence,  however,  appears  doubtful 
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from  Neiihaur's  investigations.  Then  Ave  find  liypoxantliin  (p.  43). 
Strecker  states  the  amount  of  the  last  of  these  to  be  only  0-022  per 
cent,  in  the  fresh  flesh  of  oxen.  In  addition  to  these,  a  fourth  substance, 
xanthin  (p.  43)  is  supposed  by  Scherer  and  Staedeler  to  exist  in  the  flesh 
of  mammals.  A  new  substance,  discovered  by  Weidd  in  Liehujs  extract, 
may  also  be  mentioned  here,  to  which  the  name  of  carnin  has  been  given. 
Urea  is  not  usually  present  in  human  muscle  ;  tyrosin  and  leucin  are  also 
absent  (2).  The  muscles  of  embryonic  pigs  of  two  inches  long,  however, 
contain,  besides  kreatin,  a  moderate  amount  of  leucin. 

In  muscular  tissue  also  there  is  a  peculiar  species  of  spurious  sugar, 
which  has  been  named  inosite  (p.  33),  and  which  has  up  to  the  present 
only  been  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  According  to  Valen- 
tiner,  it  appears  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  muscles  of  drunkards  (3). 
Staedeler  met  with  it  also  in  the  muscles  of  dogs.  Meissner  has  likewise 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  sugar,  "  muscle  sugar,"  peculiar  to 
muscle,  in  the  flesh  of  the  five  classes  of  vertebrata,  although  as  yet  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest,  further,  that  the  embryonic  muscle  fibre,  as  well  as  the  contractile 
fibre-cell,  both  contain  glycogen  (Rouget,  Bernard,  and  Kuhne) ;  but  it 
appears  also  to  be  regularly  present  at  a  later  period  (0.  Nasse). 

In  that  the  muscles  of  phytophagous  mammals  contain  dextrin,  the 
occurrence  of  this  muscle  sugar  is  easily  explained. 

The  series  of  organic  acids  is  no  less  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  0'6-0-7  per  cent,  of  jMralactic  acid  (p.  34) — the  source,  apparently, 
of  the  acid  reaction  of  dead  muscle.  It  Avas  formerly  supposed  Avith 
Liehig  that  it  was  a  component  of  every  living  muscle  also,  but  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  showed  later  that  the  plasma  of  quiescent  or  moderately  active 
muscle  has  a  neutral  or  Aveakly  alkaline  reaction,  and  onl)''  becomes  acid 
Avhen  the  structure  has  been  called  on  for  immoderate  exertion.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  death  of  the  muscle,  Avhich  is  ushered  in  by  rigor 
mortis,  the  fluid  of  its  parenchyma  becomes  rapidly  acid  by  virtue  of  the 
presence  of  free  lactic  acid.  As  to  the  particular  constituent  of  the 
muscle  from  Avhich  this  acid  has  its  origin,  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
&,nswer  anything  Avith  certainty. 

Besides  this,  Ave  meet  Avitli  inosinic  acid  (p.  36),  according  to  Liehig, 
about  which  but  little  is  knoAvn,  and  Avhich  appears  also  in  very  smaU 
quantity.  Schlossherger,  hoAvever,  Avas  unable  to  discover  it  in  human 
flesh.  Further,  nmscle  juice  contains  of  the  volatile  fatty  acid  group 
butyric,  acetic,  and  formic  acids.  Uric  acid  was  only  once  met  Avith  by 
Liehig. 

Finally,  the  mineral  constituents  of  muscle  (of  the  tissue  as  Avell  as  con- 
tained fluid)  are  very  peculiar.  The  same  compounds  as  those  occurring 
in  the  plasma  of  blood  are  certainly  met  Avith,  but  in  completely  different 
proportions.  While  in  the  latter  the  combinations  of  soda  preponderate, 
muscle  tissue  shows  the  greatest  poverty  in  soda,  and  an  excess  of  potash. 
In  contrast  also  to  the  plasma  of  blood,  the  phosphatic  salts  exceed  in 
muscle  the  combinations  of  chlorine  by  a  large  amount,  the  greater  part 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  being  united  with  potash,  and  the  proportion 
of  chloride  of  sodium  appearing  but  very  inconsiderable.  In  conclusion, 
among  the  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  Avith  earths,  we  find  the 
magnesian  phosphate  exceeding  in  amount  the  corresponding  salt  of 
calcium.  Iron  is  also  contained  in  flesh  in  a  small  quantity.  The  absence 
of  sulphates  is  rather  remarkable. 
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When  the  question  is  started,  Where  are  we  to  suppose  these  mineral 
constituents  to  exist,  whether  in  the  fibre  or  its  nutritive  fluid  1  the  fol- 
lowing fact  may  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proportion  of  salts  soluble  in 
water  which  are  present  in  flesh  is  very  considerable.  The  former  amount, 
according  to  Chevreul,  to  81,  and  to  Keller,  to  82-2  per  cent  of  the  whole 
ash,  while  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  calcium  is  stated  to  be  5 '77, 
and  that  of  magnesian  phosphate  12'23  per  cent.  Of  course  a 
larger  proportion  of  potash  compounds  must  occur  in  the  fluid  of 
muscle  than  in  the  fibre  itself,  whereas  the  latter  is  richer  in  pliosphatic 
earths. 

Living  muscle  contains,  further,  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  gases.  The 
latter  is  absorbed  by  it  so  long  as  its  vitality  exists,  Avhile  carbonic  acid 
is  generated  within  it  as  a  product  of  decomposition,  whether  blood  be 
conveyed  through  it  or  no.  The  amount,  moreover,  of  the  latter  increases 
with  the  use  of  the  muscle,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  this  ultimate  product  of  mutation  in  the  body. 

Smooth  muscles,  with  the  contractile  substance  of  their  cell  body  and 
their  nuclei,  manifest  less  complication  than  those  formed  of  striated 
fibres,  but  appear  on  account  of  their  smaller  bulk  less  suitable  objects 
for  chemical  investigation.  Their  composition  appears,  moreover,  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  striped  tissue.  Syntonin  has  naturally 
been  obtained  from  them  also  (Lehmaym).  Further,  in  their  juices 
albuminous  substances  have  been  found — kreatin,  hypoxanthin,  lactic, 
acetic,  formic,  and  butyric  acids.  Here  also  the  potash  combinations 
predominate. 

Remarks.—].  Bibra  states  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  human  muscle  to  be 
only  72-74  percent.,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  figures,  77-78.  2.  Among  the  fishes 
we  "find  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  plagiostoma  to  contain  enormous  quantities  of  urea 
(Staedelcr  and  Frericlis  in  Erdr.mnn's  Journal,  Bd.  73,  p.  48,  and  Bd.  76.  p.  58).  3. 
The  same  observers  found,  further,  a  substance  very  similar  to  inosite  in  the  muscles  of 
the  plagiostoma  ;  this  is  named  "scyllit." 

§  171. 

In  regard  to  the  many  physiological  and  physical  properties  of  the 
tissue,  a  few  points  only  need  be  touched  on  here. 

Quiescent  living  muscle  displays  a  high  degree  of  extensibility,  return- 
ing almost  completely  to  its  original  length  as  soon  as  the  extending 
force  is  suspended;  it  has  slight,  but  very  perfect  elasticity.  The  active 
fibre  is  still  more  extensible,  i.e.,  its  elasticity  has  undergone  diminution. 
The  dead  muscle  fibre  possesses  much  less  capability  for  being  extended, 
and  return  to  its  original  length  does  not  take  place. 

The  living  structure  possesses  electromotor  properties,  and  presents 
the  so-called  "muscular  stream,"  in  the  study  of  which  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  has  lately  done  so  much.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  its 
differences  during  quiescence  and  activity  of  the  muscle.  The  latter 
ceases  to  possess  electromotor  properties  so  soon  as  its  vitality  is  at  an 
end. 

The  most  important  property,  however,  of  the  living  muscle  fibre 
(striped  and  smooth)  is,  that  it  contracts  on  stimulation  of  the  motor 
nerves  terminating  in  it,  decreasing  in  length,  and  enlarging  it  in  a  trans- 
verse direction.  The  nature  of  this  peculiar  property  inherent  in  muscle — 
whether  it  be  itself  capable  of  being  excited,  or  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves  wliich  end  in  it— has  been  now  for  many  years  the  subject 
of  physiological  controversy. 
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The  kind  of  contraction,  again,  varies  according  to  tlie  histological 
elements  with  which  we  are  engaged.  In  striped  fibres  we  observed  it  to 
commence  almost  simultaneously  with  the  application  of  the  excitant  to 
the  nerves  of  the  part,  ceasing  very  rapidly  again  on  cessation  of  the 
stimulus,  and  giving  way  to  relaxation.  The  reverse  may  be  observed  in 
smooth  muscle.  Here  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  is  remarked  be- 
tween the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  contraction,  while  the  latter 
outlasts  the  action  of  the  excitant  for  some  moments;  the  fibre  reassum- 
ing  gradually  a  condition  of  quiescence.  This  is  evident  in  the  motions 
of° whole  groups  of  animals,  and  also  in  those  of  individual  organs,  as  in 
the  iris  of  birds,  made  up  of  striped  fibres  in  contrast  to  that  of  human 
beings  and  mammals  generally,  in  which  the  former  are  smooth.  Witii 
us  it  is  the  striated  fibres  alone  which  obey  the  influence  of  the  will 
in  their  rapid  and  precise  action. 

In  the  rectUinear  muscle,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  see  duiing 
contraction  the  longitudinal  stria?  become  less  distinct,  and  eventually 
disappearing,  while  the  transverse  markings  become  clearer  and  clearer. 
It  would  naturally  be  a  great  point  achieved  could  we  ascertain  precisely 
how  the  elementary  particles  of  the  active  fibre  are  affected  by  this,  and 
especially  how  the  dark  zones  behave  in  relation  to  the  clear.  It  appears, 
however,  as  though  the  former  approached  each  other,  while  the  clear  zones 
decreased  in  height.  These  points  are,  however,  still  too  doubtful  for  us 
to  be  able  to  draw  any  great  conclusions  from  them.  We  regard  it  as  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  sarcous  elements  may  be  relatively  immut- 
able, as  compared  with  the  particularly  contractile  longitudinal  cement- 
ing medium.  According  to  Amicis  observations  on  the  muscles  of  the 
common  fly,  the  elongated  fleshy  particles  appear  to  assume  an  oblique 
position  at  the  moment  of  contraction.    This  we  have  ourselves  seen. 

According  to  the  most  recent  observer,  W.  Engelmann,  the  seat  of  the 
contracting  force  is  exclusively  the  dark  {anisotropic)  layer.  The  trans- 
parent (isotropic)  transverse  zone  is  either  contractile  in  a  minor  degree,  or 
only  elastic  probably,  like  the  dark  transverse  disk  of  Krause.  While 
the  volume  of  the  muscle  casket  enclosed  betweQU  two  of  the  latter  does 
not  become  appreciably  lessened,  the  dark  transverse  zone  at  the  moment 
of  contraction  increases  in  bulk,  the  clear  becomes  less  voluminous ;  the 
first  swells,  the  last  shrinks,  so  that  an  overflow  of  fluid  takes  place. 
Besides  this  the  first  becomes  clearer  and  softer,  the  latter  darker  and 
more  solid. 

•  The  sarcolemma,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  follows  the  changes  of  form  in 
the  fibre,  tightly  investing  the  latter  throughout.  That  the  transverse 
striae  are  not  produced  by  wrinkles  across  its  substance  was  recognised 
long  ago.    The  motor  nerves  will  be  referred  to  in  a  future  chapter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  difficulty  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  contractile 
fibre-cell,  or  unstriped  fibre,  in  the  moment  of  contraction.  According 
to  Heidenhain,  each  element  (at  least  among  invertebrate  animals)  be- 
comes Hkewise  sinmltaneously  and  evenly  thicker  in  all  its  parts,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  length. 

As  to  the  rigor  mortis  connected  with  the  death  of  muscle,  on  which 
an  albuminous  substance  contained  in  the  latter  undergoes  coagulation, 
while  its  reaction  becomes  acid,  the  microscope  has  added  but  little  to 
our  knowledge.  The  dead  fibre  appears  more  rigid  and  dull,  and  less 
transparent  than  during  life. 
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§172. 

Turning  now  to  ihe  development  of  tte  tissue,  we  find  smooth  muscle  to 
take  its  rise  from  the  simple  transformation  of  round  formative  cells  with 
spheroidal  vesicular  nuclei  of  the  middle  germinal  plate.  These  elements 
change  into  contractile  fibre-cells  by  growth  in  two  opposite  directions, 
during  which  the  nucleus  assumes  its  before-rhentioned  elongated  con- 
figuration (p.  281).  Fig.  273  (a,  h)  represents  two  such  embryonic  cells 
from  the  wall  of  the  stomach  of  a  foetal  pig  two  inches  long. 

Touching  now  the  striated  structures,  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed, 
in  accordance  with  Schwann's  view,  that  the  fibre  was  always  produced  by 
a  fusion  of  formative  cells  arranged  in  rows,  whose  united  membranes 
Avent  to  form  the  sarcolemma,  while  the  nuclei  persisted,  and  the  com- 
bined contents  of  the  cells  took  on  the  characteristic  form  of  fleshy  matter 
through  further  metamorphosis. 

But  this  view  is,  as  we  now  know  for  certain,  quite  erroneous.  The 
iiiuscular  fibre,  far  from  being  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  a  series  of  cells,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  single  elongated  filiform  cell,  in  which  the  nucleus 
has  undergone  division  and  multiplication,  and  the  contents  metamor- 
phosis, and  which  has  attained  gigantic  dimensions  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  striped  muscle.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  mode  of 
development  (for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Lcbert  and 
Remak)  in  discussing  the  growth  of  the  tadpole  (p.  96). 

In  the  mammalia  and  human  beings  the  same  is  to  be  observed.  Here 
we  may  follow  up,  in  young  embryos,  the  steps  in  development  of  the 
tissue,  which  are  essentially  similar. 

Thus  in  the  human  foetus,  at  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  very 
narrow  membraneless  and  fusiform  cells,  often  only  0-0025-0-0036  mm. 
in  breadth,  are  met  with  as  elements  of  the  rudimentary  muscle  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  They  are  formed  of  very  delicate  protoplasm,  with  a 
single  or  double  vesicular  nucleus,  and  attain  a  length  of  0'14-0-18  mm. 
{Koelliker,  Frey). 

The  same  is  to  be  seen  in  mammalian  enibi'yos  at  corresponding  stages 
of  development.  In  those  of  the  sheep,  measuring  27-9  mm.  in  length 
(fig.  293),  we  may  obtain  from  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
fusiform  cells  0-28-0-38  mm.  long,  and  0-0045-0-068  mm.  in  breadth. 
These  show  a  vesicular  nucleus  0-0077-0  0104  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
incipient  transverse  striation  in  the  central  portion  {a,  b).  These  nuclei 
range  in  number  fi'oni  two  to  four,  but  other  cells  further  advanced 
possess  many  more  of  the  latter  (c),  and  increase  in  transverse  diameter  to 
double  or  even  more  {d).  As  a  rule,  their  axis  remains  unaffected  by  the 
transverse  striation,  and  in  it  Ave  see  the  original  protoplasm.  In  some- 
what older  animals  the  muscular  fibre  is  0'0129-0'0156  mm.  in  thickness, 
and  so  long  that  it  can  no  longer  be  isolated  in  its  entire  length,  although 
the  pointing  of  one  end  (/?).  or  blunt  rounding  oft"  of  the  same  (/),  may 
be  easily  found.  The  number  of  nuclei  now  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  the  process  of  division  is  observed  as  an  ordinary  occurrence 
9)-  Sometimes  the  position  of  the  former  is  central  (/,  g,  i)  and 
sometimes  peripheral  {h).  The  axis  of  the  fibre  generally  remains  free 
from  transverse  marking  (/,  h,  g),  Avhile  at  its  circumference  the  longitu- 
dinal cleavage  commences  to  manifest  itself.  The  tendency  among  muscles 
of  this  kind  to  break  up  into  thick  discs  under  the  action  of  Avater  (?')  is 
a  point  of  much  interest. 
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Foetal  muscle,  as  already  remarked,  contains  glycogen,  but  at  first,  before 
the  embryonic  cells  have  begun  to  undergo  their  characteristic  transfor- 
mation into  fibres,  this  substance  is  entirely  absent,  according  to  the 

interesting  investigations  of  Ber- 
nard and  Kiiline.  In  smooth 
nucleated  fibres  it  presents  itself 
as  a  granular  matter  deposited 
around  the  nucleus.  Rouget,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  it  only  occurs 
diff"usely.  Later  on,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  transverse  striag 
and  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
muscular  structure,  the  fibre  is  in- 
filtrated with  glycogen,  which  per- 
sists until  birth,  disappearing 
rapidly  on  the  commencement  of 
respiration. 

As  yet  we  have  not  said  one  word 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  structure- 
less envelope,  the  sarcolemma.  In 
earlier  years,  supposing  the  for- 
mative cell  to  be  endowed  with 
an  envelope,  this  sarcolemma  Avas 
looked  upon  very  generally  as  be- 
ing the  metamorphosed  cell-mem- 
brane of  the  former.    But  now 
that  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
that  no  such  envelope  exists  upon 
the  formative  cell,  such  a  view  can 
no  longer  be  entertained.    At  the 
present  we  find  two  theories  A^ery 
generally  held  in  regard  to  this 
point.    According  to  one,  the  sar- 
colemma is  a  hardened  secretion 
from  the  cell,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  so-called  cuticular  forma- 
tions ;  according  to  the  other  (and 
we  are  inclined  to  favour  this 
view)  this  structureless  sheath  is 
a  connective-tissue  formation  laid 
down  on  the  muscle  fibre  from 
without,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  elastic  bounding  layers  of 
„,  ,  J     „   1  many  connective-tissue  structures, 

ihat  the  end  of  the  muscle  fibre  can  be  separated  with  its  envelope 
from  the  tendon,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  294,  appears  to  us  to  be  no  very 
weighty  objection  to  this  view.  Do  we  not  also  see  elastic  fibres  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  connective-tissue  bundles?  and  yet  they  have  both 
the  same  origin. 

The  branching  muscular  elements  of  the  heart  correspond,  we  are  assured 
by  Koelhkcr,  each  to  a  metamorphosed  stellate  cell,  and  the  whole  to  a 
cellular  network.  Weismann,  however,  is  opposed  to  this  theory  from  his 
own  observations.    In  his  opinion  the  muscular  bands  consist  (and  of 


Fig  29.'!.— Development  of  striped  muiscle  fibres: 
from  a  foetal  sheep,  a,  6,  very  long  fusiform  cells 
with  two  or  three  nuclei  and  commencing  stiia- 
tion;  c,d.  portion  of  a  somewhat  more  mature 
fibre,  with  numerous  nuclei  and  considerable  dia- 
meter; e,/  g,  fibres  still  further  developed,  with 
nuclei  in  the  axis;  h.  nuclei  bene:ith  the  enve- 
lope ;  i,  a  fibre  breaking  up  into  thick  discs. 
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this  we  may  convince  ourselves  very  easily),  in  fishes  and  amphibia,  of 
aggregations  of  simple  elongated  fusiform  and  at  times  branching  cells. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  In  the 
latter,  however,  these  cells  unite  more  intimately  at  a  subsequent  period 
to  form  the  common  substance  of  the  band.  But  we  may  still  render 
the  boundaries  of  the  various  cells  visible  here  also  by  artificial  means 
(Eberih). 

§173. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  growth  of  muscle. 

Embryonic  muscular  fibres,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section,  are  considerably  finer  than  those  of  the  infant,  and  their 
diameter  in  the  latter  is  far  less  than  in  the  adult. 

According  to  Harting's  accurate  measurements,  the  muscle  fibres  of  the 
adult  appear  about  five  times  as  thick  as  at  the  time  of  birth.  This 
increase  in  length  and  breadth  is  brought  about  by  the  reception  of  new 
particles  between  those  already  present  in  the  fleshy  substance,  or,  as  it  is 
the  custom  to  say,  by  intussusception. 

But  the  fibres  of  growing  muscle  become  not  only  larger,  but  their 
number  also  increases,  as  was  demonstrated  beyond  gainsaying  by 
Budge,  by  experiments  on  the  sural  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg.  AVe  are 
indebted  to  Weismann  also  for  further  interesting  information  on  the 
same  point.  According  to  the  last-named  observer,  the  growth  of  the 
muscles  of  frogs  takes  place  only  in  part  through  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  fibres  originally  present ;  there  occurs,  besides,  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  the  latter  by  a  process  of  longitudinal  division. 
This  process  is  iishered  in  by  an  active  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  or 
muscle  corpuscles  (Muskelkorperchen)  in  the  old  fibre,  so  that  we  soon 
meet  with  regular  columns  of  the  former  arranged  one  over  the  other, 
while  the  fibre  itself  becomes  flattened  and  widened.  Subsequently  to 
this  the  fibre  splits  into  two  threads,  in  each  of  which  the  process  just 
described  is  repeated,  so  that  out  of  one  old  muscle  element  a  whole 
group  of  new  ones  eventually  takes  its  rise.  Each  of  the  new  fibres 
then  attains  its  typical  diameter  through  that  growth  from  within,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to. 

In  full-grown  frogs,  also,  during  their  Avinter  torpidity,  we  may  see  a 
lively  regeneration,  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  previously  existing 
muscle  fibres  ( Wittich).  In  this  case,  likewise,  the  same  process  of  multi- 
plication was  observed  by  Weismann. 

Great  interest  attaches  further  to  a  discovery  made  by  Lenker,  that  an 
extensive  destruction  of  human  muscle  fibres  takes  place  during  typhus 
fever,  combined  with  rapid  multiplication  of  the  muscle  corpuscles  and 
connective-tissue  cells.  This  is  due  to  a  peculiar  degeneration,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  energetic  regeneration  of  the  elements  on  recovery.  The  pro- 
cess is  probably  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  hibernating  frog. 

This  luxuriant  growth  of  the  muscle  corpuscles  takes  place,  besides,  in 
other  states  of  irritation  of  the  tissue. 

From  these  facts,  few  though  they  be,  we  may  infer  that  muscle 
fibres  are  by  no  means  so  persistent  structures  as  was  formerly  tacitly 
agreed  to. 

The  uterus  of  pregnant  women  off'ers  us  a  good  opportunity  of  setting 
on  foot  interesting  investigations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the 
elements  of  unstriped  muscle.    As  is  well  known,  the  organ  in  question 
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Fig.  294.  —  Human  musde 
studded  with  fat-cells,  a, 
muscular  fibre ;  6,  rows  of 
fat-cells. 


increases  enormously  in  volume  at  certain  times,  a  fact  which  depends 
chiefly  on  changes  in  its  muscular  tissue.  The  contractile  fibre-cells 
become  enlarged  to  7-1 1  times  their  original  length,  and  to  2-5  of  their 
breadth  {Koelliker).  Besides  this,  there  takes  place,  according  to  the 
same  observer,  a  reproduction  of  cells  also. 

After  parturition  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  contractile  cell  begins  to 
be  apparent,  with  which  it  returns  in  about  three 
weeks  to  its  original  dimensions.  Fatty  infiltra- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  latter  during  this 
period  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  we  may  also 
accept  as  a  certainty  the  resolution  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  muscular  elements  also. 

That  there  really  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  phy- 
siological hypertrophy  of  the  striped  fibres  can 
hardly  be  doubted  any  longer  since  Auerbach's  dis- 
coveries. 

In  hypertrophied  hearts  it  was  stated  by  Hepp 
long  ago  that  thickening  up  to  four  times  their 
original  size  took  place  in  the  fibres.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  there  is  really  only  a  multi- 
plication of  the  fibres  here  (perhaps  by  longitudinal 
division). 

Pathological  hypertrophies,  however,  of  un- 
striped  muscle,  amounting  even  to  the  formation  of 
tumours,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  affect 
parts  which  are  richly  supplied  with  this  tissue, 
such  as  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  uterus.  Their  genesis  requires  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  more  accurate  investigation  than  has  as  yet  been  the 
case.  That  a  transformation  of  connective-tissue  cells  into  contractile 
elements  takes  place  is  at  least  probable  (Aehy,  Arnold,  Koelliker). 

Finally,  we  meet  with  an  atrophy  of  muscle  fibres  or  disappearance  of  the 
same.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  encountered  as  a  more  or  less  normal  pheno- 
menon in  old  age.  Then,  again,  it  appears  more  fre- 
quently under  pathological  conditions  as  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  diameter  of  the  fibre  (as  in  paralysis  of 
various  members),  combined,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibre  or  development  of  in- 
terstitial fat-cells.  The  latter  (fig.  294)  have  been 
already  discussed  (§§  122  and  169).  If  this  latter  pro- 
cess proceed  to  too  great  length,  it  may  possibly  inter- 
fere at  last  with  the  functions  of  certain  portions  of 
muscle  through  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  heart. 
The  deposit  of  small  molecules  of  fat  in  the  interior  of 
fibres  is  of  frequent  and  normal  occurrence  when  the 
quantity  of  the  former  does  not  become  too  great. 
Thus  we  meet  with  it  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  frog  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  (§  166). 
In  a  greater  degree  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  pheno- 
menon of  retrograde  development  (fig.  295),  of  patho- 
logical significance.  But,  on  carefully  searching 
tlirough  healthy  muscles,  we  will  always  encounter 
certain  fibres  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  granules  of  this 
kind,  and  not  unfrequently  also  a  diminution  in  thickness,  so  that  it  is 


Fig.    295.  —  Fatty  de- 
generation of  human 
mnscle  fibres,   c,  low 
degree;  b,  a  higher; 
the  highest  degree. 
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probable  that  a  physiological  decay  with  fatty  degeneration  also  takes 
place  to  a  limited  extent. 

Calcification  of  this  tissue  is  rarely  seen. 

Neopla.sis  of  striped  muscle,  at  points  where  it  did  not  previously 
exist,  is  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  A  certain  number  of  those  few 
cases  which  have  been  up  to  the  present  recorded  have  reference,  strange 
to  say,  to  the  testicle  and  ovary.  Here  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of 
the  development  of  muscle  fibres  from  connective-tissue  cells,  however  we 
may  suppose  their  source  to  be  from  the  niusele  corpuscles  in  the  intra- 
muscular new  formation. 

Though  it  was  formerly  believed  that  wounds  of  muscles  could  be 
repaired  by  connective-tissue  alone,  numerous  recent  observations  have 
j)roved  the  power  of  regeneration  inherent  in  the  tissue.  The  mode 
of  this  new  formation  of  muscle  is  a  matter,  however,  about  which  much 
dilference  of  opinion  still  exists. 


E.  Composite  Tissues. 

15.  Nerve  Tissue. 
§  174. 

The  form-elements  of  the  nervous  system  (1)  are  structures  of  two 
diflerent  kinds,  namely  fibres  and  cells,  imbedded  in  a  ground-woi'k  of  con- 
nective-tissue. The  first  of  these,  known  under 
the  several  names  of  ''nerve  fibres,"  "nerve 
tubes,"  and  "  primitive  fibres  "  of  the  nervcrus 
system,  make  up  almost  exclusively  the  white 
substance  of  the  neural  apparatus.  The  last,  to 
which  the  names  of  "  nerve  or  ganglion  cells 
have  been  given  [also  "  ganglion  corpuscles " 
("  Ganglienkbrper  ")],  are  found  mixed  up  with 
the  first  described  elements,  in  the  grey  matter. 

The  "groundwork"  of  connective-tissue  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  first  place  in  the  form  of  a 
highly  developed  fibrillated  structure,  more  fre- 
qu*ently,  however,  as  a  more  or  less  hojnogeneous 
connecting  substance  (perineurium),  or,  finally, 
as  an  extremely  delicate  tissue  containing  cells 
and  nuclei,  as  in  the  nervous  centres. 

Nei-ve-fihres  (Hg.  296)  are  met  with  either  as 
dark-bordered  threads,  the  medulJated,  or  pale, 
the  non-medullated.  They  are  simple  un- 
branched  fibrils,  except  at  their  origin  and 
termination,  and  vary  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
in  thickness,  measuring  from  0  0225  down  to 
0-0018  mm.  and  less.  Owing  to  their  appear- 
ance not  being  the  same  in  all  cases,  we  dis- 
tinguish  between  hroad  or  coarse  fibres  a  and  h)  of  0  0226  "^1^.0^°^^ 
usually  of  0-01 1 3-0.0056  mm.),  and  fine  or  narrow  fibres,  whose  diametex 
may  fall  to  0-0045-0  0018  mm.  (c,  d,  e). 

Dark-edged  nerve  fibres  consist  of  three  parts,-namely,  of  a  verj  deli- 
cate envelope  of  connective-tissue,  the  "^"^^^.^/J^^trrtre  so- 
sheath;"  of  an  albuminous  portion  extending  down  the  centie,  the  so 


Fig.  296. — Nerve  fibres  from  the 
human  being,  a,  a  coarse  speci- 
men; b,  medium-sized  tibic; 
c,  d,  e,  finer  still. 
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called  "axis  cylinder;"  and  of  another  portion  situated  between  the 
envelope  and  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  albuminous  substances,  cerebral 
matters,  and  (])  fats,  the  "  medullary  sheath "  or  neural  medulla " 
(jJ^ervenmark).  Of  these  three,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  on  the 
perfectly  fresh  fibre,  but  only  by  round-about  modes  of  treatment,  the 
axis  cylinder  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  essential  and  only  indis- 
pensable structural  constituent. 

The  appearance  of  hroad  nerve  fibres  in  a  recent  state  is  that  of  threads 

formed  of  some  completely  homo- 
geneous transparent  or  milky  mass. 
It  is  rare,  however,  that  we  obtain  a 
view  of  them  in  this  state,  owing  to 
the  exceedingly  rapid  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  contained  matter. 
All  the  more  customary  modes  of 
preparation  (if  we  desire  to  isolate 
the  fibres)  bring  the  latter  before  us 
in  a  form  which  has  already  under- 
gone change,  or  has  "  coagulated,"  as 
the  saying  is.  This  congelation, 
however,  is  met  with  in  various  stages 
of  completeness  (fig.  296,  a,  b ;  fig. 
297). 

When  isolated  with  as  great  rapidity 
and  care  as-  possible,  the  nerve  fibre 
presents  to  our  view  a  dark  border, 
and  closely  applied  to  this  internally 
a  second  and  finer  bounding  line 
(fig.  296,  a,  h;  fig.  297,  h,  above). 

Later  on,  these  two  lines  or 
"double  contours"  are  not  quite  par- 
allel, and  the  internal  one  is  no  longer 
continuous  throughout.  The  thin 
layer  interposed  between  the  two 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  fibre  appears 
homogeneous  (fig.  2 9 6 , a,  &)  or  granular. 
At  this  stage  of  transformation  the  nervous  fibre  may  remain  stationary, 
the  outer  coagulated  layer  acting  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  protecting 
covering  for  the  portion  situated  more  internally,  or,  the  congelation  may 
advance  further  at  points,  and  the  nerve  fibre  may  frequently  present  a  com- 
pletely different  appearance  at  various  parts  of  its  course  (fig.  297,  h). 

After  this  the  internal  line  becomes  separated  more  and  more  from 
the  outer  one,  while  between  the  two,  and  also  in  the  central  part  of 
the  fibre,  lumpy,  granular,  or  globular  masses  are  formed  (a,  h),  until 
eventually  the  whole  appears  transformed  into  a  sometimes  coarse  and 
sometimes  finely  granular  substance  (c),  and  the  entire  nerve  tube  has 
become  dark  (2). 

Remarks. -1.  Literature  is  very  rich  in  information  on  this  subject.  2.  Neural 
r  MyeL''"'o?v?rcLw^^^  '^'""^^  ^'^^^^^'^ 

§  175. 

The  existence  of  an  envelope  on  the  nervous  tube  is  easily  inferred 


Fig.  297.— Human  noi-ve  fibres  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  coagulation. 
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elements  of  the  nervous 
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from  tlie  fact  tliat  the  latter  can  be  isolated  in  a  considerable  part  of  its 
length,  in  spite  of  the  soft  nature  of  its  contents.  This  neurilemma  may 
be  seen  not  unfrequently  as  a  short  empty  tube,  at  points  where  the 
included  mass  has  been  displaced  (fig.  297,  c).  It  may  likewise  be 
demonstrated  by  means  of  clxemical  reagents,  which  completely  or  par- 
tially dissolve  the  substance  contained  within  it  (fig.  298,  a,  c). 
Neurilemma  consists  either  of  elastin  or  some  material  nearly  allied  to  it 
and  is  usually  encountered  among  the  higlier  vertebrates  and  in  the 
human  body  as  a  completely  homogeneous  and  very  delicate  membrane, 
either  with  or  without  nuclei.  Among  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrates, 
and  on  the  peripheral  ramifications  of  human  nerves,  it  may  be  found 
thickened  and  supplied  with  numerous  nuclei. 

To  what  extent  this  sheath  exists  among  the 
system  is  a  more  difficult  question,  and  one 
which  cannot  at  pi-esent  be  answered  with 
certainty.  Thus,  in  the  branches  of  many 
of  the  cranial  nerves  it  is  absent;  and 
in  the  terminal  peripheral  ramifications 
not  unfrequently.  Its  demonstration, 
moreover,  on  very  fine  medullated  nervous 
tubes  is  a  matter  attended  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, finally,  the  fibres  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  destitute  of  this  slieath. 

The  axis  cylinder  of  Purlcinje,  or 
immitive  hand  of  liemaJc,  cannot  be 
recognised  in  the  fresh  nervous  tube  on 
account  of  its  delicacy  and  soft  consist- 
ence. It  is  frequently  missed  also  in 
many  simply  coagulated  fibres,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  also  has  undergone  a 
granular  metamorphosis. 

It  appears,  however  (and  upon  this  we 
would  lay  greatest  stress),  at  the  point  of 
origin  (fig.  298,  (j),  as  well  as  at  the 
terminations  of  tlie  nerve  tubes,  where 
the  medullary  sheath  fails.  It  is  likewise 
to  be  seen  in  many  nerve  fibres,  coagula- 
ting in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  a  pale 
homogeneous  band-like  structure,  about 
a  fourth  or  third  of  the  breadth  of  the 
former,  projecting  from  its  cut  end  (fig. 
297,  a,  above). 

Certain  chemical  reagents  again  may  be 
employed  for  its  demonstration  to  great 
jnirpose.  Among  these  are  several  sub- 
stances, in  the  first  place,  which  are  well  known  to  render  the  protein 
bodies  hard,  without  dissolving  or  producing  any  particular  effect  on  the 
fats;  these  are,  for  instance,  chromic  acid,  chromate  of  potash,  and  chloride 
of  mercury  (fig.  298,  b).  Again,  there  are  reagents  whicli  are  employed 
for  the  same  ends  on  account  of  their  power  of  dissolving  the  fats,  but  not 
the  albuminates  ;  of  these  we  may  mention  alcohol  and  boiling  ether  (a). 
Sometimes  we  obtain  specimens  in  which  the  axis  cylinder  projects  from 
the  cut  end  "  like  the  wick  from  a  candle."    One  of  the  best  aids,  however, 


K-  'JOS. — Nervous  fibres  of  various  kinds. 
a.  a  broader  one  from  tlie  frog  after 
trcatuient  with  absolute  alcobol,  show- 
ing the  axis  cylinder  and  -neurilemma;  b, 
another,  with  axis  cylinder,  after  treat- 
ment with  bichromate  of  potash;  c,  a 
fibre  from  the  same  animal,  treated  with 
collodium,  showing  the  axis  cylinder 
and  neurilemma ;  rf,  a  non-meduUated 
fibre  from  the  petromyzon  with  the  axis 
cylinder  and  nucleated  envelope;  e,  a 
non-meduUated  fibre  from  the  olfactory 
of  the  calf;  /,  A,  fine  fibres  from  the 
human  brain  with  axis  cylinders;  the 
fibre  d  (cojiied  from  K.  Wagner)  unites 
above  with  the  process  of  a  ganglion 
cell. 
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in  the  demonstration  of  the  structure  in  question,  is  collodium,  recom- 
mended by  Pfliiger.  Under  its  action  the  axis  cylinder  makes  its  appear- 
ance ahnost  instantaneously  throughout  tlie  whole  length  of  every  fibre,  fre- 
quently bent  over  strongly  to  one  side  (c).  Tinction  with  carmine  may 
also  be  employed,  and  aniline  {Frey)  or  chloroform  {Waldeyer). 

Very  instructive  objects,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  structure  just 
described,  may  be  prepared  from  transverse  sections  of  nervous  trunks 
previously  artificially  hardened  [Reissner).  In  these  we  recognise  the 
envelope  of  each  tube,  its  axis  cylinder  as  a  small  central  formation, 
and  between  the  two  the  medullary  sheath.  In  the  latter  may  be  seen 
an  irregular  concentric  marking,  first  observed  by  Lisier  and  Turner, 
which  is  probably  the  optical  expression  of  lamination  in  the  medullary 
substance.  Transverse  sections  also,  through  the  white  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  present  the  same  views  of  the  axis  cylinder,  and  medullary 
matter. 

Remark. — Quart.  Journ.  of  Microsc.  Science,  1860,  p.  29,  pi.  2. 

§  176. 

Turning  now  to  the  fine  darlc-edged  nerve  fibres  (fig.  296,  c,  d,  e),  we  find 
it  possible  here  also  to  demonstrate  in  many  cases  the  presence  of  the 
primitive  sheath,  although  with  greater  difficulty.  We  recognise  at  the 
same  time  the  axis  cylinder,  especially  in  the  fibres  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  (fig.  298,/,  g,  h),  where  the  primitive  sheath  is  no  longer  present. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  in  these  fine  nervous  tubes,  we  do  not  remark 
the  same  inclination  to  lumpy  or  granular  coagulation  as  is  seen  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  broader  ones ;  we  find  them  rather  preserving  theii 
transparency,  whether  their  contour  appear  double,  as  in  larger  speci- 
mens (fig.  298,/),  or  single,  as  in  the  more-minute  (fig.  296,  c,  d,  e). 

In  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  thinness,  these  fine  nerve  tubes  are 
remarkable  for  being  subject  to  a  displacement,  and  the  formation  into 
globules  of  their  medullary  substance  under  the  action  of  water,  or  from 
pressure,  twisting,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  which  they  often  present  a 
knotted  appearance  (fig.  296,  c,  d,  e,  and  298,  h).  These  swellings  are 
known  as  "varicosities,"  and  are  nothing,  we  repeat  it,  but  artificial 
productions,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  living  body. 

ISText  in  succession  to  these  dark-edged  medullated  fibres,  we  come  now 
to  a  second  species,  namely,  to  the  2^cile  er  non-medullated. 

This  is  the  primary  form  of  all  the  fibrous  neural  elements  in  the 
embryos  of  man  and  the  vertebrates. 

In  tlie  family  of  the  petromyzon,  a  lowly  organised  fish,  this  non- 
medullated  pale  appearance  of  the  fibre,  presenting  simply  an  axis 
cylindei-,  persists  throughout  life  (fig.  298,  d).  But  even  in  the  bodies  of 
the  higher  vertebrates,  and  human  beings  also,  the  nerve  tubes  may  still 
preserve  this  original  embryonic  condition  in  various  positions ;  thus,  in 
the  nervus  olfadurius,  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  nose. 

While  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
fibre-elements  in  the  olfactory  nerves,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  in 
the  course  and  distribution  of  the  sympathetic.  Here  we  encounter  in 
the  human  body  and  among  the  higher  vertebrates,  together  with  medul- 
lated tubes,  the  so-called  fibres  of  Remak  (ganglionic  nerve  fibres),  which 
may  even  preponderate.  These  are  transparent  sometimes  ;  flat  bands  of 
about  0-0038-0-0068  mm.  in  breadth  and  0-0018  mm.  in  thickness  (fig. 
299,  300,  h).    Their  appearance  is  usually  homogeneous,  while  at  intervaTs 
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an  elongated  oval  or  fusiform  nucleus  may  be  remarked,  measurinf^  about 
0-0068-0-0113  mm.  in  length.  At  times,  also,  these  flat  fibres  a°e  split 
up,  though  imperfectly,  into  fibrillar  (fig.  299,  b). 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  fibres  of  Remak,  whether  they  are  composed 
of  connective-tissue,  or  are  (as  was  supposed  by  their  discoverer,  and  with 
him  by  /.  Miiller)  nervous  elements,  are  points  which,  in  the' annals  of 
histology,  have  been  the  subjects  of  controversy  for  years  past.  The 
existence  of  similar  pale  nerve  elements  among  the  lower  animals  and  in 
the  petromyzon,  and  among  the  embryonic  and  olfactory  fibres  of  the 
liigher  animals,  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  nervous 
nature,  and,  indeed,  the  general  opinion  grows  stronger  from  year  to  year 
that  this  is  the  case.  They  are  just  nerve-fibres  destitute  of  medullary 
sheatli,  and  in  which  the  axis  cylinder  is  enclosed  within  a  nucleated 


Fig.  299. — Remak's  fibres  from  t)ie  calf 
(I,  simple  flat  nucleated  bands;  6,  a 
fibre  sjlit  above  into  tibi  ill;?. 


riff.  300.  —  A  small  nci-vous 
branch  from  the  sympathetic 
of  a  mammal.  Two  dark- 
bordcied  r.erve  tubes,  a, 
among  a  number  of  Jiemak's 
fibres,  6. 


neurilemma.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  granted  that  young  imma- 
ture connective-tissue  may  present  precisely  the  same  appearance.  The 
nucleated  envelope  of  many  ganglion  cells  is  also  a  difficult  point  for  us, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  some  small  trunks  of  the  sympathetic  system  (fig.  300),  the  propor- 
tion of  these  pale  fibres  (/;)  is  so  large,  and  the  number  of  the  medullated 
tubes  is  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  Avould  be  the  object 
of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  enveloping  connective-tissue  for  so  few 
nervous  fibres. 

In  the  nerves  of  the  spleen  of  fully  developed  mammals  twigs  have  been 
found  of  0'45  mm.  in  thickness,  which  contain  nothing  but  BemaJc's  fibres. 

The  question  Avhether  this  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  nerve-fibres 
corresponds  to  a  difference  in  f  heir  functions  or  energies  must  be  generally 
negatived.  The  nerves  of  voluntary  muscle  and  those  of  the  skin  have, 
for  instance,  the  same  kind  of  fibres.  The  preponderance,  however,  of 
narrow  dark  tubes  in  the  sympathetic  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  the 
same  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Transitions 
from  broad  to  narrow  fibres  are  also  numerous,  and  in  the  sympathetic 
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system  as  well  as  in  the  olfactory  nerves,  as  has  just  been  mentioned, 
pale,  non-medullated,  nucleated  fibres  are  to  be  found. 

But  our  position  is  far  more  difficult  when  we  are 
asked  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether,  in 
what  has  been  just  described  as  the  texture  of  the 
nerve  tubes,  their  whole  structure  has  been  given,  or 
whether  they  possess  a  further  and  more  complex 
constitution. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
efforts  (and  some  very  daring)  to  prove  the  latter  to 
be  the  case.  Only  one  point,  however,  of  any  great 
importance  has  been  ascertained,  through  the  im- 
proved optical  auxiliaries  to  our  investigations, 
namely,  that  the  axis  cylinder  is  made  up  of  ex- 
tremely  delicate  fihrillce,  imbedded  in  a  finely  granular 
substance.  This  fact  was  first  recognised  in  the 
pale  nervous  tubes  of  many  invertebrate  animals,  and 
in  the  olfactory  nerve  and  fibres  of  Remak  of  the 
vertebrates.  It  is  also  true  for  the  axis  cylinders  of 
the  nervous  centres  (fig.  301),  according  to  Schultze. 
These  extremely  fine  fibres,  on  which  delicate  vari- 
cosities may  be  remarked  after  treatment  with  certain 
reagents,  have  been  named  "  axis  fibrillte"  by  Wal- 
deyer,  and  by  Schultze  "  primitive  fibrillae." 

The  axis  cylinders  of  the  stronger  nerve  tubes  ap- 
pearing thus  as  bundles  of  the  most  delicate  fibres  of 
immeasurable  fineness,  those  of  less  diameter  must  be 
looked  on  as  collections  of  smaller  members  of  the 
same,  until  eventually,  in  the  most  minute  axis 
cylinders,  the  number  is  reduced  to  one  single  pri- 
mitive fibril  (1). 

Later  on  we  shall  see  that  the  primitive  fibrilla  (which  call,  however, 
for  closer  observation  as  to  their  nature)  make  their  appearance  naked, 
and  separated  one  from  the  other  in  the  termination  of  numerous  fibres, 
and  also  constitute  important  fibrous  elements  in  the  nervous  centres. 

Remarks.— 1.  The  importance  of  the  facts  but  briefly  mentioned  in  tlie  text  entitles 
them  to  more  extended  consideration.  It  was  liemak  wlio  first  pointed  out,  years 
ago,  this  remarkable  complication  in  regard  to  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  craw-fish. 
In  the  gangliated  cord  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found,  besides  others,  unusually  thick 
nerve  fibres,  whose  axis  cylinders  consist  of  bundles  of  above  a  hundred  of  the  finest 
fibrillae,  only  0  0004  mm.  in  diameter.  This  was  subsequently  corroborated  hy  Hdkel, 
Leydig,  G.  Walter,  and  Waldeyer,  with  discoveries  of  similar  composition  in  the 
nerves  of  other  invertebrate  animals.  M.  Schultze  observed  the  same  structure  in  the 
axis  cylinders  of  the  olfactorins  and  nervous  centres  of  vertebrates.  As  to  the  further 
points  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  nervous  tubes,  we  have  already 
referred  (p.  308)  to  the  concentric  markings  to  be  seen  in  the  medullary  substance 
ou  transverse  section  of  the  latter.  It  seems  to  depend  on  lamination,  but  this  view 
has  been  opposed  by  Frommann.  According  to  Klcbs,  the  axis  cylinder  is  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  fluid  substance,— the  "periaxial  fluid."  Years  ago  Stillinq 
also  described  as  very  complicated,  the  structure  of  the  nerve  fibre,  workin<T  with  very 
high  microscopic  powers,  and  preparations  made  in  chromic  acid.  Compare  Lockhart 
Clarke  in  the  Quart.  Journ.  of  Microsc.  Science,  1860,  p.  165.  More  recently  still 
Frommann  and  Grandry  have  described  a  transverse  striation  on  the  axis  cylinder 
after  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Roudanowsky  informs  us  further  that  the  axis 
cylinder  is  knotted,  and  gives  off  branches  at  right  angles  which  anastomose  with 
those  01  neighbouring  fibres. 


Fig.  sol.  —  Fibrillated 
srructLire  of  the  axis  cy- 
linder (after  Schultze). 
a,  a  strong  axis  cylinder 
fi'oin  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  ox;  6,  a  nerve  fibre 
from  the  brain  of  the 
electric  ray. 
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§  177. 


We  now  turn  to  the  celhilar  elements  or  the  ganglion  corpuscles,  whose 
appearance  is  very  characteristic,  with  the  exception  of  many  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  where  their  boundaries  are  difficult  to  define.  They 
may  be  divided  into  those  withoiit  processes  (fig.  302)  and  those  with 
processes  (fig.  303).  To  the  first-mentioned  species  the  term  "  apolar " 
has  been  applied,  and  to  the  latter  "  unipolar,"  "  bipolar,"  or  "  multipolar," 
according  to  the  number  of  their  ramifications. 

In  every  variety  of  size,  from  0'0992  mm.  down  to  0'0451-0-0226- 
0-0018  mm.  and  even  less,  we  meet  with  these  cellular  bodies  of  spherical, 
oval,  pear-shaped,  or  renal  form.  In  these  are  situated  spheroidal  vesicular 
nuclei  6f  0'.0180-0'1090  mm.,  with  a  round  slightly  lustrous  nucleolus  of 
0'0029-0'0045  mm.  Another  round  point,  frequently  visible  in  the 
interior  of  the  latter — either  granular  or  clear — has  been  given  by 
Mauthner  the  name  of  nucleolidus  (fig.  308).  Not  unfrequently  the 
nucleolus  is  double,  but  the  nucleus  is  seldom  so.  The  latter,  unlike 
most  nuclear  formations,  gives  way  comparatively  rapidly  to  the  action  of 
concentrated  acetic  acid. 

The  contents  of  these  cells,  probably  a  species  of  protoplasm,  appears 
as  a  tough  doughy  mass,  with  numerous  minute  granules  of  a  protein 
substance,  and  in  addition  to  these,  fat  molecules,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 


ether,  and,  not  at  all  unfrequently,  particles  of  yellow,  brown  (fig.  303), 
or  black  pigment  (fig.  305,  4).  The  latter  substances  ofi'er  a  most 
determined  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies. 

All  these  ganglion  cells,  the  central  as  well  as  the  peripheral,  are 
destitute  of  distinct  membranes.  In  the  grey  matter  of  the  nervous 
centres  they  are  imbedded  in  that  fibrillated  sustentacular  substance 
already  mentioned  at  p.  197.  In  the  peripheral  ganglia,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  man  and  the  vertebrates,  they  are  usually  enclosed  in  envelopes 


Fig.  302. — Ganclion  cells  from  a  mammal.  A,  Cells 
with  connective-tissue  envelope,  from  which  Re- 
makes fibres  take  origin,  d,  rf ;  a,  a  non-nucleated 
cell ;  6,  two  cells  with  single  nuclei;  anrl  c,  one 
with  two  of  the  latter  structures.  B,  A  ganglion 
cell  destitute  of  envelope. 


Fig.  303. — Multipolar  ganglion 
cells  with  protoplasm  pro- 
cesses, from  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  tlie  human  brain. 
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of  a  non-fibrillated  nucleated  tissue  (fig.  302,  A),  from  which  they  may 
be  isolated  in  the  form  of  membraneless  corpuscles  (B). 

According  to  recent  investigations,  the  internal  surface  of  each  of  these 
corpuscles  is  lined  in  man  and  the  vertebrate  animals  with  delicate 
flattened  epithelium  or  endothelium,  resembling  that  of  the  blood-vessels 
(Frdntzel,  Koelliker,  Schwalbe)  (1). 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  enveloping  nucleated  tissue? 

Here  we  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  opinions.  It  was  formerly  set 
down  as  being  in  toto  a  connective-tissue  structure,  but  Beale  and  Remak 
ascribe  to  it  a  nervous  character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  distinct  origin 
of  Remolds  fibres  from  these  systems  of  capsules  is  very  remarkable. 

Remarks. — 1.  This  was  noticed  years  ago  by  Rohin  and  R.  Wagner  in  the  case  of 
the  ganglion  cells  of  the  electric  ray.  Remak  too  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  this 
cellular  lining. 

§  178. 

The  processes  and  ramifications  of  the  ganglion  cells  serve,  in  the  first 
place,  possibly  as  connections  between  neighbouring  cells  (commissural 
fibres),  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  certainly  go  to  form  the  axis  cylinders 
of  different  nerve  fibres.  For  the  investigation  of  these  very  difficult  points 
the  lower  orders  of  vertebrates,  and  especially  fishes,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, in  which  the  dissection  is  rendered  easy  by  the  small  amount  of 
enveloping  connective-tissue  (1).  The  following  points  may  be  noticed 
in  the  nervous  knots  of  the  burbot  [^Gadus  lota  (2)  ]  (fig.  304). 

Some  of  the  ganglion  cells  appear  ajyolar  (i,  k),  no  trace  even  of 
ruptured  processes  being  discoverable,  the  appearance  of  the  capsule 
conveying  the  impression  rather  of  its  being  closed.  These  represent 
possibly  only  the  earlier  stages  of  development  of  ramifying  cells  (Beale). 

Others,  and  they  are  of  a  smaller  kind,  are  unipolar,  giving  off  at  one 
end  a  process  which  assumes,  after  having  run  for  a  certain  distance,  a 
darker  and  more  meduUated  appearance,  becpming  eventually  a  narrow 
nerve  fibre  (/).  On  some  ganglion  cells,  though  apparently  unipolar  (e), 
another  ruptured  portion  of  fibre  may  be  recognised  on  the  mutilated 
envelope.  Unipolar  cells,  continuous  through  their  processes  with  broad 
nerve  tubes,  are  not  met  with. 

Bipolar  ganglion  cells  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  smaller  are  in 
communication  with  narrow,  the  larger  with  broad,  nerve  fibres.  The 
first  ((/)  frequently  show  us  pale  fibres  of  considerable  length,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  unipolar  cell,  become  transformed  into  nerve  tubes. 
The  latter  (a,  h,  c)  present  to  us  the  fibre  as  a  dark  meduUated  tube, 
extending  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  cell  {a).  Here  the  medullary 
matter  spreads  out  in  a  thin  layer,  investing  the  bodv  of  the  latter  (3) 
and  may  persist  in  that  situation  even  after  the  rest  of  it  has  escaped 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  nervous  tube  (6,  c). 

Such  bipolar  origins  as  at  h  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  also  the  appear- 
ance of  two  ganglion  cells  on  one  and  the  same  nervous  tube  as  at  a 

Our  diagrams  show  also  that  the  enveloping  neurilemma  or  capsule  of 
the  ganglion  cell  is  continuous  with  the  connective-tissue  primitive  sheath 
of  the  nerve  tube.  In  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  fishes,  multipolar  cells 
do  not  occur.  _  Even  those  with  three  processes,  are  very  rare  (Stannius). 

Ihe  recognition  of  corresponding  structural  relations  in  the  human 
being  and  among  the  mammalia  is  of  much  greater  difficulty,  owin-  to 
the  larger  proportion  of  interstitial  connective-tissue,  and  mutikted 
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ganglion  cells  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  here.  Xor  dare  we  form 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  mammal  body  from  what  is  found  in  the  fish. 

The  existence,  however,  of  apolar,  unipolar,  and  bipolar  ganglion  cells, 
cannot  be  denied  in  this  case 
also  after  candid  consideration, 
although  we  are  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
various  forms. 

Multipolar  cells  must  be  looked 
upon  as  peculiar  to  many  peripheral 
ganglionic  masses,  as  also  to  the 
terminal  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  retina.  They  Avere 
discovered  by  Remak  in  the  sym- 
pathetic. 

The  same  species  of,  and  pos- 
sibly also  exclusively,  multipolar 
ganglion  cells,  occur  likewise  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  (fig.  305);  those  apolar 
specimens  which  are  found  here, 
or  such  as  have  only  one  or  two 
processes,  being  probably  mutilated 
cells  [Wagner,  Schroder  van  der 
Kollc).  These  cells,  which  contain 
either  a  pale  substance  alone  (2), 
or,  besides  this,  brown  and  black 
pigmentary  particles  (4),  possess  a 
very  variable  number  of  ramifica- 
tions, ranging  from  4  to  20  and 
upwards  (1-4).  The  latter  appear, 
under  high  magnifying  power, 
partly  as  broad  or  narrow  processes 
of  the  finely  granular  cell  body 
(2,  c),  and  partly  homogeneous 
(1,  a).  Some  of  these  ramifica- 
tions split  up  eventually,  with 
repeated  subdivision  (4),  into  fibres 
Df  extreme  fineness.  Others,  acting 
IS  commissures  (2,  c;  3,  l>),  are  sup- 
posed to  combine  the  ganglion 
cells  to  a  physiological  unit  (4). 
Finally,  axis  cylinders  are  seen 
arising  from  them  (fig.  305,  1,  a, 
h;  3,  c;  and  298,  g*). 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  between  the  variation 
in  the  ganglion  cells  just  described,  and  a  difference  in  function  in  each  or 
any. 

Re.marks. — 1.  In  older  liistological  works  of  the  year  40,  apolar  ganglion  cells 
alone  were  recognised.  Purkinje,  it  is  true,  had  seen  the  processes  of  ganglion  cells  in 
1 838,  but  had  not  recognised  their  significance.  Subseiinently  to HehnhoUzs  and  TVill's 
discovery  of  the  one-sided  origin  of  fibres  among  the  invertebrate  animals,  Koellilcer, 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  occurrence  among  the  vertebrates.  Great  progress  was 
next  made  in  this  direction  in  the  year  1847,  through  the  discovery,  by  IFagner  and 


Fig.  304. — Nerve  cells  from  the  peripheral  gaiigli& 
of  Gaduslota.  a,  b,  c.  Bipolar  connected  with 
broad  nerve  fibres;  d,  similar  cell  produced  into 
a  narrow  fibre;  e,  another  of  the  same  kind,  from 
which  a  nerve  fibie  has  been  torn  off;  /,  an  uni- 
polar cell  with  narrow  tube;  g,  two  bipolar  (^r-l, 
g-2)  peculiarly  united  to  fine  neive  tubes;  h,  an- 
other bipolar  cell ;  J,  k,  two  apolar  ganglion  cells. 
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Robin,  of  bipolar  cells  in  the  ganglia  of  fishes.  2.  PJiil.  Trans  for  the  year  1863,  vol. 
cliii.  part  ii.  p.  548.  3.  In  his  excellent  treatise  (Observationes  de  retince  strudura 
penitori)  M.  SchuUze  divides  ganglion  cells  into  four  classes,  and,  as  far  as  our  own 
observation  goes,  they  may  be  so  classed  with  propriety,  though  intermediate  forms 
also  exist.  The  four  are  as  follows  :  (a)  those  that  have  neither  neurilemma  nor 
medullary  sheath,  as  in  the  brain,  cord,  and  retina  ;  (b)  such  as  have  neurilemma,  but 


Fig.  305. — Multipolar  ganglion  cells  from  the  human  brain.  1,  a  cell,  one  of  whose 
processes  (a)  becomes  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve  fibre  (6) ;  2,  a  cell  (a)  connected 
with  another  (6)  by  means  of  a  commissure  (c) ;  3,  diagram  of  three  cells  (a)  con- 
nected by  means  of  commissures  (6),  and  running  into  fibres  (c)  ;  4,  a  multipolar  cell 
containing  black  pigment. 


no  medullary  envelope,  as  in  the  sympathetic  and  other  peripheral  ganglia  with 
niultipolar  elements  ;  (c)  ganglion  cells  with  medullary  envelope,  but  no  neurilemma, 
of  which  we  see  isolated  examples  in  the  N.  acusticus ;  and,  finally,  those  which 
possess  both  medullary  sheath  and  ne\irilemma,  as  in  the  bipolar  cells  of  spinal 
ganglia.  Corresponding  to  these  we  have  four  species  of  nerve  fibres,  namely,  (a) 
naked  axis  cylinders  ;  (b)  axis  cylinders  with  neurilemma,  but  without  a  medullary 
sheath,  as  m  the  olfactory  nerve  and  Memak's  fibres  ;  (c)  axis  cylinders  without  a 
primitive  sheath,  but  supplied  with  an  envelope  of  medullary  substance,  as  for 
instance  in  the  white  matter  of  the  nervous  centres  ;  and  finally,  {d)  axis  cylinders 
surrounded  by  both  medulla  and  primitive  sheath,  the  usual  form.  4.  Stran^^e  to 
say,  the  existence  of  commissural  fibres  between  the  central  ganglion  cells  is  stoutly 
denied  hjDeUers.  I  myself  have  seen  them  most  certainly  many  years  ago,  and  believe 
in  them  still. 

§  179. 

Here  also,  as  ia  the  consideration  of  the  nerve  tubes,  the  question 
arises,  Does  the  description  of  the  ganglion  cell  just  terminated  give  us 
its  complete  structure,  or  does  it  possess  a  finer  texture? 

At  present  the  extremely  various  views  on  the  subject  supply  us  with 
but  very  inadequate  materials  for  replying  to  this  query  conclusively. 
Thus  the  nerve  fibre,  i.e.,  the  axis  cylinder,  has  been  stated  to  sprint  from 
the  nucleus  or  nucleolus.    Among  the  various  observations  made  on  this 
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point  there  are  doubtless  some  few  which  are  correct  (always  excluding 
those  based  on  optical  illusions),  but  they  are  probably  the  exception  (I). 

One  discovery  made  by  Beale  some  years  ago,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
look  upon  as  correct,  having  satisfied  ourselves  further  by  personal  observa- 
tion. It  applies  to  the  ganglion  cell  of 
the  tree  frog  (fig.  306).  Here  may  be 
seen,  namely,  making  its  exit  from  the 
interior  of  the  pear-shaped  or  round 
.'structure,  at  its  pointed  end,  a  straight 
fibre,  in  which  a  nucleus  (c,  e)  is  not  un- 
frequently  visible.  This  is  surrounded 
by  tlie  coils  of  one  or  more  (spiral  fibres, 
which  also  contain  nuclei.  These  spring 
from  the  surface  of  the  cell-body  in 
close  spiral  turns  (cZ,  d),  which  increase 
in  girth  as  they  proceed  on  their  way 
round  the  straight  fibre,  until  they 
eventually  attain  a  straight  course  them- 
selves, and  pass  on  as  spinal  fibres  with 
their  own  special  sheath  (/).  The  first 
mentioned  fibre,  which,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  springs  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  cell-body  (whether  from  the 
nucleus  or  no  we  are  unable  to  say  with 
certainty),  is  of  nervous  structure.  Beale 
maintains  also  that  the  spiral  have  the 
same  character,  though  they  appear  to 
us  to  be,  as  a  rule,  of  elastic  nature. 
But  we  are  far  from  denying  the  pos- 
sibility that,  when  two  fibres  spring 
from  the  one  pole  of  a  ganglion  cell, 
one  of  them  may  encircle  the  other 
spirally.  J.  Arnold  maintains  that 
these  cells  possess  a  much  more  highly 
complicated  structure. 

Deiters  mentions  having  found  a  double  mode  of  arrangement  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  cells  of  the  nervous  centres  (fig.  307).  The  greater 
number  of  the  processes  is  formed,  namely,  by  prolongations  in  various 
directions  of  the  protoplasm  composing  the  body  of  the  cell.  These 
" p7-ofoplasm  processes"  then  undergo  repeated  subdivision,  giving  olf 
branches  in  all  directions,  until  they  finally  dip  into  the  sustentacular 
matter  in  the  form  of  the  most  extremely  delicate  fibrillae. 

From  these  protoplasm  ramifications  we  can  distinguish  at  a  glance  one 
peculiarly  long  process  (a),  which  springs  either  from  the  cell  itself  or 
from  one  of  the  first  and  broadest  prolongations  of  its  body.  This  pro- 
cess never  gives  off  branches,  and  becomes  clothed  later  on  with  a 
medullary  sheath  ;  it  is  known  as  the  '■^  axis  cylinder  process.'^  Of  the 
correctness  of  this  wo  may  easily  convince  ourselves. 

Beside  these  just  mentioned,  other  very  fine  fibres  may  be  recognised 
{h,  b),  leaving  the  protoplasm  ramifications  at  right  angles.  In  these 
Deiters  supposes  (without,  liowever,  giving  any  reason  for  his  opinion), 
that  we  have  before  us  a  second  system  of  extremely  fine  axis 
cylinders. 


FiR.  306. — Ganglion  cells  from  the  sympa- 
thetic of  the  tree  frog  (from  Beale).  a, 
cell-body;  6,  envelope;  c,  straight  nervons 
fibre;  d,  spiral  fibres;  e,  continuation  of 
tlic  former;  and /,  of  the  latter. 
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According  to  Schultze's  recent  investigations,  both  forms  of  processes 
of  these  central  ganglion  cells  (fig.  30-8)  possess  a  fibrillated  texture,  more 
apparent  in  the  axis  cylinder  processes  (a)  than  in  the  protoplasm  ramifi- 
cations (b),  in  which  latter  a  granular  interstitial  substance  is  present  iti 
considerable  quantity.    All  these  primitive  fibrilliE  may  be  followed  up 


Fig.  307.— MuUipoliir  panglion  cell  from  the  anterior  comu  of  the  spinal  cord 
of  the  ox,  with  an  axis  cylinder  process  (a),  and  other  protoplasm  processss 
with  their  ramifications,  from  which  the  finest  fibres  take  oricin  (after 
Deilers). 

into  the  body  of  the  ganglion  cell,  and  may  be  easily  recognised  there, 
especially  in  the  external  portions,  imbedded  in  a  finely  molecular 
mass.  Their  course  is  a  complicated  one,  sometimes  diverging  on 
entry,  and  sometimes  giving  rise  to  an  interlacement  of  crossing  and 
re-crossing  fibrillse.  Connection  with  the  nucleus  or  nucleolus  does 
not  take  place.  Whether  we  have  here  the  true  origin  of  the  primi- 
tive fibrillse,  or  whether  the  latter  merely  undergo  a  re-arrangement 
here, — that  is,  that,  arriving  from  remote  localities  through  the  various 
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protoplasm  processes  and  penetrating  the  body  of  a  cell,  they  are  colleoted 
together  in  the  latter,  and  pass  out  as  an  axis  cylinder,— axe  questions 
still  undecided. 


Fig.  308.— Ganglion  cell  from  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
ox.  (after  Schultze).    a,  axis  cylinder;  6,  processes  sent  off  by  the  cell. 

Remarks. — See  BeaWs  treatise  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  the  year  1863,  part  ii. 
p.  543.  Many  other  German  observers  agree  with  us  in  our  view  of  the  probably 
elastic  nature  of  the  spiral  fibres. 

§  180. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  two  kinds  of  form-elements  of  the 
nervous  system,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  their  general 
arrangement  in  the  peripheral  nervous  apparatus. 

The  nerves  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  differing  in  their  white  colour 
from  those  of  the  sympathetic  system,  Avhich  are  usually  grey  or  greyish 
red,  become  clothed  with  a  delicate  envelope  at  their  exit  from  the 
nervous  centres.  This  covering  receives  another  addition  from  tlie  dura 
mater  of  connective-tissue  bundles  in  its  passage  through  the  latter,  and, 
thus  strengthened,  constitutes  what  was  formerly  known  as  "neurilemma," 
but  which  M'e  will  designate  from  henceforth  "perineurium"  (1). 
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Internally  this  perineurium  extends  between  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres, 
which,  as  in  muscle,  may  be  divided  into  iwimary  and  secondary,  and  in 
which  the  tubes  are  already  arranged  in  the  series  in  which  they  even- 
tually leave  the  trunk.  In  some  cases  the  connective- tissue  preserves  its 
fibrous  character,  especially  when  it  binds  together  larger  collections  of 
nervous  tubes  than  usual,  while  around  the  primary  fasciculi  it  appears 
rather  as  a  homogeneous  nucleated  substance.  Again,  having  become 
modified  to  a  homogeneous  material,  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
primitive  sheaths  around  the  medullary  portion  of  the  nerve-tubes  con- 
tained in  the  trunk.  Finally,  the  latter  is  traversed  by  a  scanty  network 
of  capillaries,  consisting  of  fine  tubes  measuring  about  0"0056  mm. 

From  the  fact  that  the  primitive  fibres  run  along  side  by  side  unchanged 
in  the  nerve,  without  giving  any  iadications  as  to  their  functions  by  their 
appearance,  all  branchings,  anastomoses,  and  for.mations  of  plexuses,  may 
be  regarded  by  the  physiologist  with  tolerable  indifference. 

As  is  well  known,  there  occurs  a  progressive  splitting  up  of  the  nervous 
trunks  at  very  acute  angles  in  their  course  towards  the  periphery.  Thus, 
the  primitive  tubes  leave  the  stem  or  common  path  in  bundles,  and,  bend- 
ing off  sideways,  pursue  their  way  separately  towards  the  organs  they 
supply.  The  actions  of  the  various  nerves  is,  however,  by  no  means 
determined  by  this  arrangement ;  but  in  one  made  up  of  sensitive  and 
motor  fibres,  this  formation  of  branches  may  bring  about  a  separation  of 
the  latter. 

Anastomoses,  for  the  interchange  of  different  kinds  of  fibres  for  anato- 
mical ends,  are  connections  between  neighbouring  nerves  or  branches  of 
the  latter.  We  may  distinguish  between  simple  and  double  anastomoses 
also.  In  the  first,  a  number  of  nerve-tubes  pass  through  a  connecting 
branch  into  another  trunk,  pursuing  in  this  their  further  course ;  in  the 
second,  both  nerves  exchange  fibres  with  one  another. 

This  interchange  of  fibres  between  adjacent  nerves,  when  it  takes  place 
to  any  great  extent,  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  plexus. 

Th  ese  branchings,  anastomoses,  and  formations  of  plexuses,  are  con- 
tinued down  to  nerves  of  microscopic  minuteness,  and  even  in  the 
organs  within  which  the  latter  are  to  terminate.  In  them  especially  the 
formation  of  plexuses  is  a  very  general  occurrence  just  before  the  final 
radiation  of  the  fibrillse,  and  has  been  alike  described  in  earlier  and  more 
recent  times.  In  the  larger  and  more  massive  plexuses  an  interchange  of 
single  primitive  fibres  alone  is  to  be  observed  ;  while  in  the  finer,  or,  as 
they  have  been  called,  the  terminal  plexuses,  repeated  divisions  of  the 
nervous  tubes  and  retiform  intercommunications  between  their  branches 
have  been  met  with. 

In  its  whole  course,  from  its  central  origin  until  towards  its  peripheral 
distribution,  the  nerve  fibre  does  not  change  its  character  in  the  least,  and 
its  diameter  but  to  a  slight  degree. 

With  the  progressive  division  of  the  nervous  trunk,  however,  certain 
modifications  of  the  connective-tissue  sheathing  make  their  appearance. 
This  latter,  namely,  decreases  in  amount  from  the  stem  towards  the 
branches,  and  appears  no  longer  fibrillated  on  the  finer  twigs,  but  only 
streaky,  until,  finally,  in  the  terminal  filaments,  we  find  nothing  but  a 
homogeneous  nucleated  mass.  This  simplest  form  of  perineurium  may  be 
seen  on  little  twigs  Avhich  only  contain  a  few  primitive  fibres.  Even 
single  nervous  tubes  may  course  through  a  tissue  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance m  a  clothing  of  this  kind,  until  they  terminate  finally  with  loss  of 
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the  latter.  In  such  cases  the  connective-tissue  envelope  is  perineurium 
and  neurilemma  at  the  same  time.  These  facts,  however,  are  variously 
viewed,  some  regarding  this  simplified  perineurium  as  a  thick  primitive 
sheath. 

The  trunks  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  essentially  the 
same  in  structure  as  those  just  described,  except  that  in  them  Remak's 
fibres  (already  mentioned  at  §  176)  make  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers. 

Remakks.— This  name  was  first  ajiplied  by  Rohin  to  the  envelopes  composed  of 
simple  connective-tissue  of  the  finest  twigs. 

§  181. 

From  time  immemori;d  anatomists  and  physiologists  have  been  occu- 
pied witli  the  question,  how  the  nervous  fibres  terminate  peripherally. 
In  older  times,  of  course,  before  the  introduction  of  microscopic  analysis, 
conjecture  alone  could  be  formed  on  this  point.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  nervous  twigs  broke  up  into  finer  and  finer  fibrils,  which  became 
fused  finally  with  the  tissue  of  the  organ  they  supplied. 

With  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  this 
century,  it  was  already  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  follow  the  progressive 
sub-division  of  the  smaller  branches  down  to  their  finest  twigs,  and  to 
recognise  here  and  there  the  course  of  the  latter  through  the  tissue,  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  the  plexuses  and  minutest  anastomoses  already 
mentioned  (§  180). 

At  that  time  many  observers  maintained  that  they  had  found  a 
looped  termination,  and,  moreover,  in  the  most  different  organs.  •  They 
supposed  that  two  neighbouring  fibres  were  always  united  at  the  peri- 
phery in  the  form  of  a  Avider  or  narrower  loop,  or,  what  is  but  another 
mode  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  that  each  nerve  tube,  on  arriving  at 
the  periphery,  became  doubled  on  itself,  and  took  its  course  back  again  to 
the  nervous  centre,  from  whence  it  came.  This  theory  of  terminal  loops, 
which  held  gocd  for  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  alike,  led  however  to  great 
physiological  difficulties. 

We  now  know,  from  a  series  of  newer  and  more  accurate  investigations, 
that  these  loops  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  peripheral  ramifica- 
tions of  nerves,  but  that  they  possess  no  terminal  significance,  since  the 
nerve  fibre  in  this  curved  course  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  final  destina- 
tion. This  theory  of  the  looped  termination  of  nerves  has,  therefore, 
disappeared  from  histology. 

As  far  as  we  know  at  present  (though  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
IS  still  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition),  nervous  fibres  terminate  without 
any  medullary  substance — first  of  all  in  the  form  of  simple  or  ramifying 
axis  cylinders,  and,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  form  of  primitive  fihriUcc. 
The  final  disappearance  of  the  fibre,  moreover,  is  frequently  seen  to  take 
place  in  special  "terminal  structures"  or  "end  corpuscles."  These  are 
either  complex  or  single-celled. 

§182. 

It  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  an  insight  of  the  mode  of  termina- 
tion of  the  motor  nerves  in  striped  muscle  (fig.  309)  had  been  gained  Avith 
tolerable  correctness  through  the  labours  of  ^.  Wagner  and  Reichert  (1). 
It  was  believed  that  the  motor  nerve  tube  ceased  on  the  striped  fibre  after 
repeated  sub-division  in  the  form  of  pale  terminal  filaments.    On  account 
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of  this  repeated  splitting-up  of  the  primitive  fibres  further,  a  considerable 
number  of  terminal  filaments  could  be  formed  from  a  few  of  the  latter  (2). 

So  far  the  difficulty  of  following  up  the  nerves  is  but  small,  if  we  take, 
for  instance,  the  platysma  of  the  frog. 

But  experience  teaches  that  this  repeated  division  of  motor  nerve  fibres 
is  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrate  animals.  In  fishes  also  it  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  more  than  one  hundred  terminal  lilaments 
from  one  such ;  and  primitive  fibres  are  by  no  means  rare,  which  supply 
upwards  of  fifty  muscular  fibres. 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  vertebrata,  on  the  contrary,  this  splitting 
up  becomes  less  and  less  frequent,  so  that  its  occurrence  is  only  excep- 
tional among  the  mammalia.  The  number  of  muscle  and  nerve  fibres 
becomes  almost  the  same, — a  fact  of  great  physiological  importance. 

If  we  examine  one  of  the  thin  transparent  muscles  of  a  frog,  we  find 
without  any  difficulty  the  small  trunks  of  the  nerves,  which  have  entered 
the  substance  of  the  latter,  lying  sometimes  obliquely,  sometimes  parallel 
to  its  fibres,  and  giving  oft'  numerous  branches  and  anastomotic  twigs. 
In  human  and  mammalian  muscle  likewise  a  plexiform  interchange  of 
fibres  between  adjacent  twigs  may  be  observed. 

At  the  points  of  division  of  the  latter,  and  especially  when  they  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  fineness,  and  contain  but  few  primitive 
fibres,  we  not  un  frequently  perceive  the  manner  in  which  a  nerve-fibre 
suddenly  breaks  up  into  two  or  more  branches,  with  a  contraction  generally 
at  the  point  where  the  latter  part  from  one  another.  These  branches 
possess  the  same  medullated  appearance  as  the  parent  stem,  and  pass 
onwards,  according  to  the  character  of  the  whole  nerve,  more  or  less 
divergent.   Deceptive  appearances,  however,  are  matters  of  possibility  here. 

At  those  points,  however,  where,  in  the  further  course  of  their  ramifica- 
tions, the  nerve  fibres  come  to  lie  either  singly  or  in  extremely  small 
number  together,  traversing  thus  the  muscle  in  a  usually  oblique  direction 
(309,  a),  their  further  subdivision  may  be  most  distinctly  observed. 

This  most  frequently  occurs  by  division  into  two  threads,  more  rarely 
into  three  or  four.  The  latter  may  either  correspond  to  one  another  in 
breadth,  or  are  unlike  in  that  respect  [a  below  and  in  the  centre).  Con- 
tractions at  the  points  of  division  may  not  be  present,  or  if  so,  only 
slightly  marked ;  or  again,  they  may  be  very  strongly  pronounced.  But 
complete  solution  of  continuity,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  empty  primitive 
sheath  alone  remains,  is  always  an  artificial  production.  The  axis 
cylinder,  on  the  other  hand,  divested  entirely  of  medullary  sheath,  appears 
frequently  as  a  natural  formation. 

The  division  of  this  axis  cylinder  is  for  the  rest  hardly  anything  more 
than  the  separation  of  the  original  primitive  fibrillfe  into  two  new 
fasciculi  of  smaller  diameter. 

In  consequence  of  this  repeated  division,  the  nerve  fibres  (which 
possessed  at  the  outset  a  medium  diameter  of  0-9142-0-0113  mm.  and  a 
double  contour)  become  gradually  reduced  in  calibre  down  to  0-0056  mm., 
and  lose  their  double  outline  (b). 

Finally,  however,  we  observe  the  terminal  twigs  of  0-0045-0-0038  mm. 
in  breadth  approaching  the  single  muscle  fibres  in  the  form  of  free  axis 
cylinders  having  lost  their  dark  medullated  appearance,  and  apparently 
ending  here  in  two  short  branches. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  we  had  here  in  these  pale  fibres  the  truo 
termination  of  the  nerves,  while  it  still  remained  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
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owing  to  the  difficulty  of  investigation,  whether  this  took  place  externaUy 
on  the  sarkolemma,  or  after  perforating  the  latter  in  the  interior  of  the 
fleshy  suhstance. 


Fip.  309. — Disfiibution  of  nerves  in  a  vnluntaiy  muscle  from  the  frop.  a.  a  nei  ve 
fibre  destitute  of  neurilemma,  showing  repeated  subdivision  down  to  apparentlj 
tenninal  filaments  b,  b;  c,  an  undivided  nei-ve  fibre  with  a  thick  envelope. 

From  a  whole  series  of  recent  investigations,  among  which  those  alone 
of  Beale,  Kiihne,  Margo,  KoelUher,  Kravsc,  Rouget,  Engelmann  (3).  need 
here  be  mentioned,  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  this  early 
view  is  likewise  untenable,  and  that  the  true  ending  of  the  fibres  takes 
l)lace  far  beyond  these  apparently  terminal  twigs. 

But  ill  what  form  and  where  this  final  cessation  of  the  fibre  is  situated, 
whether  within  or  external  to  the  sarkolemma,  is  a  point  about  which 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  still  prevails. 

Beale,  Krause,  and  KoelUher  believe  the  fibre  to  terminate  externally, 
while  the  other  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  perforates  the  sarko- 
lemma ;  and  we  believe  rightly. 

In  fact,  we  may  see,  on  examination  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  verte- 
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brates  (fig.  310),  that  the  dark-edged  primitive  fibre  (a,  b)  approaches  the 
muscle  fibre  (g,  left),  enclosed  within  a  loose  nucleated  sheath  (c,  d),  and 
pierces  the  sarkolemma,  while  the.  neurilemma  becomes  continuous  with 
the  latter  (c,  left).  Beneath  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  the  terminal 
filament  swells  up  into  a  finely  granular  mass  of  a  flattened  form  containing 
nuclei  (/,  left).  This  merges  at  its  edges  (e,  e),  and  concave  under 
surface,  into  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  fibre  (4). 

To  this  structure  in  which  the  fibre  ends,  and  which  occurs  only  singly 
in  mammalian  muscle  fibres,  has  been  given  the  very  appropriate  name 

of  "  terminal  plate  "  by 
Krause,  Rouget,  Engelmavn, 
and  others ;  while  Kiihne 
calls  it  the  "  neural  emin- 
ence "  {Nervenhiigel). 

In  the  mammalian  body, 
in  which  these  terminal 
plates  are  well  developed, 
and  occupy  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  muscle  fibre, 
their  diameter  ranges  from 
0-0399  to  0-0602  mm.,  Avhile 
in  thickness  they  vary. 

Their  nuclei  are  smooth, 
clear,  oval,  and  contain  one 
or  two  nucleoli,  thereby  dif- 
fering from  the  more  opaque 
formations  of  the  neuri- 
lemma, and  likcAvise  from 
those  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
In  diameter  they  range  from 
0-0049    to    0-0099  mm. 

Fig.  310.— Two  muscular  fibres  from  the  psoas  of  the  Guinea  Their    number  is    liable  to 

pi?,  showmg  terminations  of  nerves,    a,  6,  the  primitive  •  i.-             f            j."  i. 

fibres  with  their  transition  into  the  terminal  plates  e  f-  c  Variaiion  ;     IVOVO.     lOUr  tO 

neurilemma  with  nuclei  rf,  d,  continuous  with  the  saiko-  twentv  bein"  found  in  One 

lemma  ST,  5^;  A,  muscle  nuclei.  ^""J  "'^"'o  .'•-'""^  'J^^^ 

plate. 

Terminal  plates  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  birds  and 
reptiles. 

But  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  nature  of  these  neural 
eminences  must  for  the  present  be  left  unanswered,  and  perhaps  for  a 
long  time  still ;  fur  instance  :  Do  we  see  in  them  the  Avhole  of  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  the  fibre  ?  Does  the  finely  granular  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed  take  its  origin  from  a  transformation  of  the  axis 
cylinder,  or  does  the  latter  end  within  them,  and,  if  so,  in  what  form'?  On 
these  points  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  opinion. 

According  to  Krause,  we  may  recognise  a  pale,  single,  double,  or  triple 
Jibre  (axis  cylinder)  within  the  terminal  plate,  ending  with  a  swelling  or 
knob  upon  it.  A  very  fine  and  somewhat  tortuous  fibre  was  also 
remarked  in  the  same  situation  by  Sclwm.  But  from  Kiihne's  researches, 
which  from  our  own  observations  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  correct  we 
learn  that  the  structure  is  far  more  complicated.  On  its  entrance  into 
the  terminal  apparatus  (fig.  311),  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve  fibre 
divides,  and  spreads  out  with  further  ramification  into  a  peculiar  palp 
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T\%.  311.  —  A  muscle  fibre  from  the 
lizard,  a;  b,  nerve  fibre;  c,  dichoto- 
mous  division  in  the  terminal  plate, 
with  transition  into  the  tme  terminal 
structure  of  Kiihne. 


formation,  bounded  by  undulating  lines  and  truncated  processes.  This  is 
the  "  true  terminal  plate."  The  nuclei  and 
finely  granular  substance  of  the  "neural 
eminence  "  are  situated  beneath  this  struc- 
ture, adjacent  to  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
fibre  (5).  Engelraann  also  speaks  of  an  ar- 
borescent arrangement  of  branches  of  the 
axis  cylinder  lying  in  the  granular  sub- 
stance of  the  neural  eminence. 

Now  if,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case, 
the  distribution  of  the  nerve  fibre  be 
confined  to  the  immediate  mass  of  the 
terminal  plate,  the  extremities  of  the 
muscle  fibre  must  remain  without  nervous 
supply,  in  that  the  former  is  set  into  the 
latter  at  about  its  middle.  But  the  fleshy 
matter  manifests  contractility  at  the  ex- 
tremities also  ! 

The  bearing  of  the  terminal  portions 
of  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  orders  of  vertebrates,  of  naked 
amphibia  and  fishes,  present  new  difficulties  in  this  so  uncertain,  but  phy- 
siologically so  important  subject.  Here  we  find  that  those  complex  mul- 
tinuclear  terminal  plates  are  no  longer  present.  In  the  frog,  the  nerve 
tube,  on  arriving  at  the  fibre,  not  unfrequently  breaks  up  into  a  multitude 
of  dark-edged  fibrils,  forming  thus  the  "  terminal  tuft "  of  Kuhne.  These 
having  pierced  the  sarkolemma,  course  along  within  the  muscle  fibre  as 
iiitra-muscular  axis  cylinders  with  isolated  nuclei,  and  eventually  become 
merged,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  fleshy  mass.  Whether  we  have  to  deal 
here  with  simple  uninuclear  terminal  plates  (Krause,  Waldeyer)  (of  which, 
in  that  case,  several  Avould  seem  to  be  present  in  one  muscle  fibre),  or 
whether  this  system  of  intramuscular  axis  cylinders  may  not  represent  in 
the  frog  the  true  terminal  plate  of  Krause,  mentioned  above,  are  questions 
which  must  be  determined  by  future  research. 

According  to  Krause,  these  terminal  plates  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
heart  of  the  rabbit. 

Taken  from  other  sources,  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  on 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  final  terminations  of  nerve  fibres  are 
essentially  different. 

Remarks. — 1.  J.  Miillcr  and  Brilcke  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed 
division  in  the  nerve  fibres  supplying  muscle,  in  the  year  1844.  2.  Thus  Rckhert 
counted  7-10  afierent  nervous  libres  in  the  thin  platysma  of  the  frog,  containing 
about  160-180  muscular  fibres.  These  split  up,  eventually,  with  progressive  rami- 
tication,  into  290-340  terminal  filaments.  3.  With  regard  to  the  final  distribution  of 
nerves,  modern  literature  is  very  rich.  Compare,  besides  the  works  of  Continental 
investigators— of  Kiihne,  llougct,  KodUkcr,  Engelmann,  and  others — Bcale  {Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boyal  Soc.,  vol  x.  p.  519  ;  Phil.  Transact,  for  the  year  1861,  p.  611  ; 
and  1862,  Pt.  2,  p.  889  ;  also  his  Archives  of  Med.,  No.  11,  p.  257  ;  and  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  of  Micros.  Science,  1863,  p.  97;  Proceedings,  p.  302;  and  lastly  (1864), 
Transact.,  p.  94.  4.  This  is  most  beautifully  seen  in  the  group  of  small  spider-like 
animals,  the  tardigrades.  Here,  where  many  years  ago  the  terminations  of  the 
nerves,  i.e.,  the  neural  eminence  or  terminal  plate,  had  been  recognised  by  Doyere, 
the  naked  nerve  fibre  applies  itself  to  the  likewise  membraneless  muscle  fibre,  and 
both  masses  become  fused  one  into  the  other  at  the  point  of  contact.  If  we  now 
suppose  both  nerve  and  muscle  fibre  enclosed  in  their  sheaths,  we  obtain  the  same 
relation  of  parts  as  in  the  mammal  body.     5.  According  to  Rouget,  the  neural 
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eminence  is  not  the  true  terminal  structure.  The  nerve  fibre,  he  says,  becomes 
forked  (among  the  arthropods)  at  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  giving  off  two  fibrils. 
These  latter  then  travel  the  substance  of  the  terminal  plate,  and  breaking  up  into 
numerous  filaments,  end  in  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  muscular  element.  6.  According 
to  Beale,  there  is  situated  on  the  exterior  of  the  sarkolemma  a  very  fine  nucleated 
network  of  nervous  elements,  to  Avhich  formation  this  English  investigator  ascribes 
just  as  little  terminal  significance  as  elsewhere  in  the  body,  in  that  the  nerves  are 
only  spread  out  peripherally  in  loops.  A  similar  view  of  the  subject  had  been  pre- 
viously taken  by  Schaflumsen.  The  statements  of  such  a  man  as  Beale,  however, 
and  the  peculiar  methods  of  investigation  made  use  of  by  liim,  deserve  more  con- 
sideration than  has  as  yet  been  given  them.  Koelliker's  views,  as  regards  the  termina- 
tion externally  upon  the  sarkolemma,  correspond  with  those  of  Beale.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  only  recognises  pale  terminal  fibres  in  the  frog,  which  he  regards  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  axis  cjdinder  and  primitive  sheath,  and  which  probably  end,  as  a 
rule,  naked.  He  encountered,  however,  some  isolated  cases,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
a  termination  in  a  very  fine  dense  network.  Margo's  views,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
completely  diff'erent.  According  to  him,  the  nerve  pierces  tlie  sarkolemma,  sinks 
into  the  fleshy  matter,  and  is  in  communication  here  with  a  peculiar  terminal 
apparatus.  The  latter  he  looks  upon  as  formed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  muscle 
nuclei  and  the  network  of  the  so-called  interstitial  granular  threads  (§  166). 

§  183. 

Turning  now  to  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  we  find  it  far  more  difficult 
to  recognise  in  it  the  final  distribution  of  tlie  nerve  fibres  than  in  the  tissue 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Division  occurs  here  also,  as  has  been  seen, 
for  instance,  in  the  stomach  of  the  frog  and  rabbit  by  Ecker;  in  the  heart 
of  amphibia  and  nerves  supplying  the  uterus  of  rodentia  by  Kilian. 

In  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  (fig.  312),  moderately  treated  with  acetic 
acid,  we  may  observe  in  the  narrow  medullated  nerve  fibres  enclosed  in 
a  thickened  envelope  several  repeated  dichotomous  divisions,  until  at 
last  the  branches  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  part  and  are  removed  from 
further  observation.  These  fibres  are  enclosed,  as  was  before  indicated, 
in  a  thick  nucleated  envelope. 

But  what  becomes  of  these  nervous  elements  on  arrival  in  the  unstriped 
muscular  tissue  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  for  a  long  time  remained  without  any  satis- 
factory answer.  It  is  true  that  years  ago  plexuses  or  networks  of  pale 
delicate  filaments  had  been  met  with,  with  nuclear  structures  at  the 
expanded  nodal  points,  and  that  this  network  was  held  by  many  to  be  a 
terminal  structure,  which  view  seemed  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nervous  end-formation  in  the  electric  organs  of  the 
ray. 

But  not  long  ago  an  important  discovery  apparently  was  made  by 
Frankenhduser,  subsequently  confirmed  by  Lindgren,  and  more  recently 
still  through  the  most  comprehensive  researches  by  Arnold.  This  was 
that  the  nerve  fibres  of  smooth  muscle  penetrate  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
contractile  cell  in  the  form  of  a  fine  terminal  filament,  the  primitive 
fibrilla,  and  end  probably  in  the  nucleolus. 

From  Arnold's  experiences  it  would  appear  that  the  nervous  twigs  sup- 
plying unstriped  muscle  consist  partly  of  medullated  and  partly  o'f  non- 
medullated  fibres,  in  varying  proportion.  We  encounter  the  latter  as 
fine  or  broad  threads,  measuring  in  diameter  0-001 8-0  002  mm,  and 
showing  at  intervals  small  nuclei.  Externally,  in  the  connective-tissue 
covering  the  muscle,  these  nerves  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wide- 
meshed  network,  in  which,  as  Beale  has  pointed  out,  ganglion  cells  are 
to  be  found  at  certain  points  in  the  muscles  of  the  vascular  system.  To 
this  the  name  "ground  plexus"  has  been  given  (1). 
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From  this  plexus  are  given  off,  in  tlie  first  place,  medullated  nervous 
fibres,  which  assume,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  course,  the 
form  of  pale  longitudinally 
striated  bands  of  0*0041- 
0  0050  mm.  in  diameter,  con- 
taining at  intervals  nuclei  of 
the  same  dimensions.  These 
bands  become  gradually  nar- 
rowed down  until  we  meet 
them  as  the  nucleated  fibres, 
0  0018-0-0023  mm.  in  dia- 
meter, which  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

From  these,  again,  is  formed 
a  second  network  with  toler- 
ably   broad    rhomboidal  or 
elongated  meshes,  Avhose  no- 
dal points  show  nuclei  with 
distinct  nucleoli.    Pale  fibres, 
however,  are  also  given  off 
directly  from  the  "ground- 
plexus  "  to  the  muscle  cells. 
This  the  "intermediate  net- 
work" (fig.  313)  lies  imme- 
diately upon  the  layers  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  or  between  the  latter 
penetrate  between  the  muscle  fibres 
at  the  commencement,  and  become 
rapidly  smaller,  so  that  after  repeated 
subdivision   they   are   reduced  to 
threads  of  0-0005-0  0003  mm.  in 
thickness.    On  the  latter,  as  well  at 
their  point  of  division  as  elsewhere, 
there  occur  elliptical,  round,  or  other- 
wise shaped  swellings  or  granules. 

The  last-mentioned  fine  fibres  unite 
once  again  to  form  a  new,  but  this 
time  very  close-meshed  network,  the 
"intramuscular,"  whose  varicose  fib- 
rilloe  occupy  the  narrow  passages  be- 
tween the  contractile  cells. 

Finally,  leaving  this  intramus- 
cular interlacement,  dark  straight 
fibres  of  extreme  fineness  pass  off, 
which  are  at  the  very  most  0-0002 
mm.  in  thickness.  These  penetrate 
into  the  contractile  cells,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  nucleus,  terminate, 
according  to  Franhenhiiuser,  in  the 
nucleolus.  The  number  of  terminal  filaments  Avhich  enter  any  one  muscle 
cell  corresponds  with  the  number  of  granules  occurring  in  the  nucleus 
(§  1G3). 


Fig.  312. — Two  narrow  briincliirg  nerve  fibres  (a,  b)  from 
the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  sunoiinded  wiih  a  thick 
nucleated  envelope.  At,  1,  the  trunks;  at  2  and  3,  the 
branches. 

From  it  there  pass  off  small  fibres  which 
These  are  only  supplied  with  nuclei 


Fipr.  313. — Ramification  of  nerves  and  ternnna- 
tion  in  the  muscular  tunic  of  a  small  artery  of 
a  froc; ;  from  Arnold. 
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Arnold  believes,  however,  that  in  very  many  cases  these  fibrillfe  leave 
the  nucleoli  again  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  after  having  traversed 
the  nucleus  and  body  of  the  cell,  unite  once  more  Avith  the  intramuscular 
network.  According  to  this,  the  nucleolus  would  appear  to  be  not  the 
terminal  point,  but  only  a  knot  on  the  ultimate  filament. 

Later  on  we  shall  have  to  discuss  the  reticulum  of  the  corneal  nerves. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  nerves  supplying  glands, 
which  were  discovered  by  Xra.use.  Here,  besides  dark-edged  fibres  which 
occur  in  the  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands  of  mammals,  and  come  to  an 
end  in  peculiar  terminal  structures,  to  be  referred  to  again ;  besides  these, 
pale  nucleated  nerve  fibres,  only  about  0"0020  mm.  in  diameter,  may  be 
remarked  between  the  glandular  follicles,  and  applied,  with  dual  division, 
to  the  so-called  membi-ana  jjrojyria  of  the  gland  element.  Thesei  fibres  just 
described  take  their  origin  from  dense  networks  of  medullated  tubes 
situated  around  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lobules. 

Finallj^  it  is  stated  by  Pfliiger  that  in  the  salivary  glands  the  delicate 
end  filaments  of  the  nerve  fibres  terminate  in  the  gland-cells  after  piercing 
the  membrana  propria.  He  has  also  seen  the  processes  of  multipolar 
structures,  lying  external  to  the  follicles,  coming  to  an  end  in  the  same. 
These  he  supposes  to  be  ganglion  cells.  The  same  observer  states  that 
a  similar  arrangement  of  parts  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pancreas.  In  the  liver 
also  he  has  found  a  connection  between  the  nerve  fibres  and  gland  cells. 
Between  the  cells  likewise  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  a  radiation  of  fine 
terminal  fibres  has  been  described  by  Boll.  We  regret  being  obliged  to 
express  our  incredulity  as  regards  the  correctness  of  all  these  statements ; 
in  our  opinion,  the  termination  of  the  nerve  filaments  in  glands  is  still 
unknown. 

Remarks. — PMlos.  Trails,  for  the  year  1863,  part  ii.  p.  562. 

§  184. 

The  final  destination  of  the  sensory  nerve  fibre,  to  which  we  now  turn, 
is  found  to  be  in  the  first  place  a  special  terminal  structure — the 
extremely  abstruse  and  much-disputed  question  of  their  bearing  in  most 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  we  leave  out  of  the  question — in  the  next 
place,  it  seems  probable  that  the  fibre  may  end  Avith  free  ramifica- 
tions. 

The  best  known  anatomical  recipients  of  the  sensitive  nerves  are — (1) 
the  Pacinian  bodies ;  (2)  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Wagner  and  Meissner  ; 
and  (3)  the  terminal  bulbs  of  Krause.  The  first  of  these,  the  oldest 
discovery,  present  the  greatest  complexity  of  structure;  the  last  or 
newest,  the  least. 

The  terminal  bulbs  of  Krause  (fig.  314)  are  found  in  the  human  being 
on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  skin.  They 
are  met  Avith  again  in  the  conjunctiva  hulbi,  in  the  mucous  membrane  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  the  fusiform  and  circumvallate  papillai  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  soft  palate,  glans  penis  and  clitoris.  In  the  mam- 
malian body  they  are  also  widely  distributed.  They  have  been  also 
met  with  in  the  external  skin,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  mouse,  and 
they  occur  on  the  volar  aspect  of  the  Guinea-pig's  toes.  Their  nature, 
moreover,  is  the  same  in  the  mammalia  as  in  our  own  frame. 

The  form  of  these  structures  in  the  mammal  is  egg-shaped  (1,  a), 
0-0761-0-14U9  mm.  in  length,  and  (2  a)  about  one-fourth  as  broad.'  In 
man  and  the  monkey  they  are  more  rounded,  their  diameter  beincr  from 
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0-0322  to  0  0751  mm.  Some  isolated  bulbs  may  attain,  however, 
much  greater  dimensions,  and  twisted  or  indented  forms  are  also  met 
with. 

The  terminal  bulb  of  Krause  consists  of  a  transparent  nucleated  envelope, 
containing  a  soft,  homogeneous,  slightly  lustrous  substance. 

The  nerves  connected  with  it  (c)  undergo  subdivision  into  branches 
more  or  less  frequently  repeated  (1*,  2).  Thus  from  one  primitive  fibre 
from  6  to  ]  0  terminal  corpuscles  may  be 
supplied.  On  entering  the  latter,  the  pri- 
mitive fibres  of  medium  size  until  there 
(about  0-0046-0-0075  mm.)  become  imnie- 
ately  still  finer,  constituting  then  the  pale, 
non-meduUated  end  filament  or  axis  cylin- 
der (1  h).  The  latter  is  0-0039-0 -002 9 
mm.  in  thickness,  passes  through  the  axis 
of  the  structure,  and  ends  towards  its  upper 
pole  witli  a  slight  button-like  swelling 
about  0-0046  mm.  across. 

The  terminal  bulbs  of  the  human  con- 
junctiva (2)  frequently  present  sinuosities 
and  twists  on  the  primitive  tube  as  it 
is  about  to  enter  or  has  already  entered  the 
former.  These  may  be  present  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  regular  convolution, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  corpuscle. 
Within  the  latter  itself,  or  before  its  en- 
trance, a  splitting  of  the  nerve  tube  may 
take  place ;  beside  which  many  varieties 
are  to  be  seen  as  regards  its  bearing. 

The  number  of  these  formations  also 
seems  to  vary  considerably.  In  1  Q'"  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  calf  Krause  noticed 
13  terminal  bulbs. 

Structures  allied  to  the  latter  were  also 
met  with  by  Krause  in  the  glans  clitoridis, 
and  in  smaller  number  in  the  penis. 
These  "  genital  nerve-corpuscles "  lie  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucosa  at  the 
bases  of  the  papillte  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  size  and  form  they 
vary,  some  of  them  attaining  a  diameter  0-1439,  or  even  0-2001  mm.  As 
a  characteristic  of  these  genital  nerve-corpuscles,  constrictions  may  be 
mentioned  which  occur  in  varying  number  on  the  surface,  and  com- 
municate to  the  whole  a  mulberry  like  appearance.  They  appear  to  be 
the  recipients  of  sexual  sensation,  for  which  reason  Finger  proposes  giving 
them  the  name  of  "sensual  corpuscles"  (Wollustkorperchen). 

The  same  observer  has  described  another  kind  of  structure  similar 
to  the  end-bulbs,  as  present  in  the  racemose  glands  of  mammalia.  These, 
the  "  end  capsules  of  the  gland  nerves,"  have  a  somewhat  elliptical  form, 
and  consist  of  a  number  of  concentrically  laminated  membranes,  from 
four  to  eight  of  which  may  be  observed  in  each,  and  which  are  studded 
with  numerous  nuclei.  In  the  interior  is  to  be  seen  the  minute  cylin- 
drical end-bulb,  which  is  not  unfrequently  of  sigmoid  figure,  and  whose 
axis  is  occupied  by  an  almost  immeasurably  fine  lustrous  terminal  f.l  re. 
The  latter  springs  from  a  dark-edged  nerve  tube. 
22 


Fip.  314.— Terminal  bulb.  1.  From  the 
conjunctiva  of  a  calf.  2.  From  that 
of  a  human  being,  a.  Bulb;  c,  nerve 
fibre  ending  in  (1)  an  axis  cylinder  (6). 
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§  185. 

Another  modification,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  these  end  bulbs  of  Krause 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  tactile  or  touch  corpuscles  of  the  skin  (fig.  315). 

The  nervous  network  supplying  the  latter  give  off  primitive  fibres 
towards  the  bases  of  the  so-called  tactile  papillae  (p.  234),  which  pass 


Fig.  315. — Vertical  section  of  three  groups  of  tactile  papillas  of  the  human  index  finger, 
occupied  partly  by  vascular  loops,  and  partly  by  tactile  corpuscles. 

forward  either  isolated  or  lying  together  in  small  fasciculi  of  microscopic 
fineness.  Here  division  of  the  nervous  tubes,  at  acute  angles,  occurs 
with  great  frequency. 

These  touch-corpuscles  may  be  found  on  the  volar  aspect  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  and  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  Their  number 
is  greatest  on  the  aspect  of  flexion  of  the  last  joints  of  the  fingers,  and 
decreases  then  from  the  second  to  the  first.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand 
they  are  still  fewer  in  number.  Thus  in  the  Q'"  to  400  papillse,  108 
tactile  corpuscles  were  found  by  Meissner  on  the  last  joint  of  the  finger, 
while  in  the  second  joint  the  latter  only  amounted  to  40,  on  the  first  to 
15,  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  8.  Their  amount  is  also  most  con- 
siderable on  the  last  joint  of  the  toes.  Here,  however,  the  proportion,  as 
compared  to  the  hand,  is  very  small.  On  the  back  of  the  hand,  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  volar  surface  of  the  forearm,  we  may  also  en- 
counter a  few  of  these  tactile  corpuscles.  Krause  has  found  them, 
besides,  in  the  conjunctiva.  Finally,  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
nipple  and  skin  of  the  lips,  though  in  but  moderate  number.  In  the 
latter  regions  intermediate  forms  between  them  and  the  terminal  bulbs 
have  been  described.  Among  the  mammals  they  have  only  been  recog- 
nised in  the  ape,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  sole  of  the  foot,  and  skin  of  the 
lips  {Meissner,  Krause). 

Size  and  form  are  liable  to  considerable  variation.  In  the  vola  manus 
they  measure  upwards  of  0-1115  mm,  with  a  breadth  of  0-0451-0-0563 
mm.  Smaller  specimens  may  only  reach  0-0451-0-0377  mm.  Those  of 
greater  dimensions  are  usually  oval ;  those  of  smaller,  mostly  of  rounder 
fig  are. 

These  structures  are  situated  in  the  axis  and  apex  of  the  tactile  papillae, 
but  excentrically  in  those  which  are  in  any  degree  complex.  Only  the 
latter  are  exceptionally  supplied  also  with  vascular  loops  (fig,  315  ;  in  the 
middle  a  double  papilla).  Otherwise  those  which  contain  tactile  cor- 
puscles are  non-vascular. 

The  touch  corpuscle  consists  of  a  capsule  formed  of  a  horaocreneous 
substance  enclosing  a  finely  granular  soft  matter  best  seen  in  transverse 
section. 

In  the  capsule,  further  we  may  remark  numerous  elongated  bodies 
arranged  transversely  or  obliquely.    We  shall  refer  to  these  again  pre- 
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Fie.  316 — Two  human  tactile  paiilllae  from  the 
volar  surface  of  the  index  finger.  In  the  interior 
we  have  the  tactile  corpuscles,  into  whose  tissue 
the  nervous  fibres  may  be  seen  entering. 


sently.  They  communicate  to  the  whole  structure  a  characteristic  trans- 
versely striated  appearance. 

The  nerve  fibres  (fig.  316)  pass  ont  towards  these  bodies  either  singly, 
or,  as  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  double :  at  times,  also, 
they  are  trebled  or  quadrupled. 
They  are  enveloped  in  simple  neu- 
rilemma (fig.  316),  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  capsule.  They 
are  dark-edged,  0*0045  mm.  and 
less  in  breadth,  and  enter  the  base 
of  the  touch-corpuscle,  or  at  times 
also  its  side. 

The  mode  in  which  they  end, 
however,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
At  times  a  peculiar  twining  of  the 
nerve  tubes  around  the  tactile  cor- 
puscle may  be  remarked,  or  they 
may  be  seen  to  run  for  a  greater  or 
less  distance  straight  along  the 
latter.  They  all  finall}''  pass  into  the 
interior  of  the  corpuscle,  however, 
but  in  what  manner  they  end  there 
is  still  unascertained.  In  all  probability  they  spread  out  in  the  form  of  pale 
non-medullated  fibres  or  axis  cylinders,  like  those  of  the  terminal  bulb. 
That  the  transversely  arranged  nuclear  bodies,  already  mentioned,  are  con- 
nected with  the  termination  of  the  fibrill*  appears  extremely  improbable. 

§  186. 

"We  turn  now,  in  conclusion,  to  the  Pacinian  bodies,  which  may  be 
likened  to  a  terminal  bulb  enveloped  in  numerous  concentric  capsules  of 
connective-tissue. 

As  they  come  under  our  notice  they  are  elliptical  structures,  sometimes 
more  elongated  than  at  others,  and  measuring  from  1  to  2  mm.  in  length. 
To  the  unaided  eye  they  appear  translucent,  and  marked  towards  the 
axis  with  a  streak.  In  man  they  occur  regularly  on  the  nerves  supplying 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  but  with  especial  frequency  on 
those  passing  to  the  tops  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Their  total  number,  in 
these  parts  taken  together,  has  been  estimated  at  from  600  to  1400. 
According  to  Rauhcr,  they  are  met  with  also,  but  with  less  frequency  and 
constancy,  at  many  other  points  in  the  body  :  thus  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  and  back  of  the  hand,  beneath  the  skin  of  the  arm,  forearm,  and 
neck ;  on  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  all  the  articular  nerves  of  the  extre- 
mities. They  are  likewise  to  be  found  on  many  nerves  supplying  bone, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot ;  further,  in  the 
nerves  of  the  parts  of  generation,  and  finally  on  the  plexuses  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  round  about  the  abdominal  aorta.  Again,  they  are 
encountered  among  the  mammalia,  especially  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
with  exquisite  distinctness,  and  in  greater  or  less  number,  in  the  mesentery 
of  the  cat.  Pacinian  bodies  are  also  found  in  birds  as  well  as  in  mammals, 
although  modified  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  laminaj  of  the  capsules  are  looked  upon  as  formed  of  connective- 
tissue,  consisting  of  an  either  homogeneous  or  somewhat  fibrillated 
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ground  substance,  in  which. 
On  the  internal  surface  of 


Fig.  317.— Pacinian  bodies  from  the  mesen- 
teiy  of  a  cat.  a,  a  nerve  with  its  peri- 
neurium forming  the  stalk;  b,  the  system 
of  capsules;  c,  axial  canal  or  internHl 
bulb,  within  which  the  nerve  tube  ends 
forked. 


elongated  nuclei  or  cells  are  imbedded. 
these°  membranes  a  mosaic  marking,  like 
epithelium,  has  been  recently  remarked 
by  Hoyer  after  treatment  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  These  systems  of  capsules,  fur- 
ther, are  traversed  by  a  scanty  vascular 
network.  The  individual  laminae  of  Avhich 
they  are  composed  follow  the  contour  of 
the  whole  corpuscle,  and  are  not  so  thick 
outwardly  as  within,  where  they  appear 
more  condensed,  and  where  they  sur- 
round in  shorter  curves  the  canal  or  in- 
ternal bulb  occupying  the  axis.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  soft  nucleated  connec- 
tive substance. 

The  internal  bulb  (c)  is  rounded  off  at 
its  termination.  Its  walls,  like  those  of 
the  capsules,  are  continued  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  into  a  stalk  (a),  by  which 
the  Pacinian  body  is  attached  like  a  berry 
to  the  nerve. 

This  style  consists  of  ordinary  longitu- 
dinally marked  connective-tissue,  and  is 
formed  by  the  perineurium  of  the  afferent 
nervous  fibre. 

The  diameter  of  the  latter  is  0-0142- 
0-0113  mm.  and  less.  It  presents  the  usual  meduUated  appearance,  and 
so  reaches  the  corpuscle,  at  whose  inferior  pole  it  makes  its  entry  into 
the  central  canal,  occupying  the  axis  of  the  latter.  On  entering  the 
central  passage  the  fibre  loses  its  dark  border,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ter- 
minal bulb  of  Krause;  it  then  becomes  considerably  diminished  in  size, 
and  comes  to  an  end  as  a  pale  terminal  filament  or  axis  cylinder  of  dis- 
tinctly fibrillated  constitution.  The  latter  traverses  thus  the  whole 
internal  bulb,  and  ends  at  the  roof  of  the  latter  (c,  above)  with  a  slight 
button-like  swelling. 

Division  of  the  nerve  fibre  before  its  entry  may  occur ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  do  we  see,  too,  the  pale  terminal  fibre  splitting  into  two  or  three 
branches,  divisions  in  which  the  axial  canal  may  also  participate. 

Very  rarely  two  nerve  fibres  are  seen  to  enter  the  same  corpuscle, 
and  terminate  singly  or  doubly  in  a  single  internal  bulb  [Koel- 
liker) . 

Many  other  variations  besides  those  mentioned  here  must  be  passed 
over. 

That  these  Pacinian  bodies  are  connected  with  the  sensory-nervous 
apparatus  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  earnest  doubt  any  longer,  since  the 
discoveries  of  Wagner,  Meissner,  and  Krause. 

Remarks. — These  wondrous  structures  were  known  even  long  ago,  but  they 
received  but  little  attention.  The  old  German  anatomist  Vatcr  observed,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  that  the  nerves  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the 
foot  were  studded  not  unfrequently  with  small  oval  swellings,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  papillae  nervce.  Later  on,  in  the  year  '30,  after  having  been  completely 
forgotten  for  some  time,  they  were  again  discovered  by  Pacini  of  Pistoja,  and  noticed 
also  at  the  same  time  in  France.  They  were,  however,  specially  brought  into  notice 
through  a  monograph  by  Henle  and  Kocllikcr,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1844. 
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These  two  observers  gave  tlie  corpuscles  the  name  of  Pacinian  bodies,  without  any 
idea  of  their  previous  discovery  by  Vatcr.  This  name  has  been  retained  by  some, 
while  by  others  the  structures  are  designated  as  Vater-Pacinian  corpuscles. 

§  187. 

Having  finished  the  consideration  of  these  terminal  bodies,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  remaining  wholly  sensible  nerves  end, 
one  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  in  minute  nervous  anatomy,  and  one 
about  which  much  uncertainty  still  prevails. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  centripetal  nerves  must  occur  in  voluntary 
muscle  as  recipients  of  muscular  sensation.  Our  acquaintance,  however, 
with  them,  is  still  very  slight. 

With  a  view  to  throwing  some  light  on  this  point,  the  platysma  of  the 
frog  was  subjected  by  Koelliker  to  minute  investigation,  being  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  this  purpose.  Here  there  is  to  be  seen — possibly  springing 
from  the  division  of  a  single  broad  nerve  tube — a  slight  nervous  ramifica- 
tion, confining  itself  almost  entirely  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle. 
The  narrow  nervous  twigs  of  the  same  are,  at  their  commencement,  still 
dark-edged,  but  become  paler  as  the  branching  progresses,  and  are  seen 
later  on  as  fibrils  clothed  with  a  loose  neurilemma  studded  with  nuclei. 
Eventually  they  terminate,  after  the  loss  of  this  envelope,  in  the  form  of 
extremely  fine  still  branching  filaments.  The  latter  measure  less  than 
0'0023  mm.  in  diameter.  At  intervals  in  their  course,  as  Avell  as  at  the 
nodal  points  of  their  division,  small  structures  like  nuclei  are  to  be 
observed.  Eetiform  connections  among  the  fibres  appear  to  occur  only 
as  exceptions. 

In  connection  with  other  nerves,  however,  to  which  a  sensory  nature 
may  be  ascribed  with  greater  or  less  probability,  terminal  networks  of 
various  kinds,  formed  of  pale  fibres,  have  been  described.  Arnold  the 
younger,  for  instance,  mentions  such  an  one  on  the  surface  of  the  con- 
junctival mucous  membrane,  and  Billroth  another  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  of  the  water  salamander.  Again,  Koelliker 
speaks  of  one  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  frog, 
and  confirms  BillrotKs  statements  as  regards  the  pharynx  of  the  last- 
mentioned  animal. 

Similar  terminal  networks  of  pale  fibres  have  also  been  described  by 
Axmann  and  Ciaccio  as  occurring  in  the  cutis  of  the  frog,  and,  many 
years  ago,  as  existing  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole.  Klein  has  also  met  with 
the  same  networks,  and  described  them  as  occurring  very  widely 
throughout  the  body  of  the  same  animal. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  known  of  certain  isolated  instances  of 
their  occurrence  in  the  skin  of  mammals,  and  Schobl  has  recently  demon- 
strated their  presence  here  in  great  abundance. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  most  superlicial  termina- 
tions of  sensible  nerves  frequently  penetrate  into  the  epithelial  layers  of 
their  organs. 

But  their  ultimate  arrangement  is  still  very  variously  explained.^  The 
fact  is,  that  at  the  present  time  our  modes  of  investigation  are  still  too 
imperfect  to  admit  of  our  settling  the  matter  conclusively. 

Some  suppose  them  to  end  in  a  terminal  plexus,  so  that  we  would  only 
have  an  intermixture  simply  of  epithelial  cells  and  nerve  fibres.  Others, 
again,  state  that  the  latter  penetrate  into  the  cells  and  end  in  the  nucleoli. 
Thirdly,  many  support   the  view  that  there  exist   certain  peculiar 
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structures  imbedded  in  the  epithelium,  in  which  the  nerve  fibres  ter- 
minate. These  are  known  as  Langerhans'  cells.  A  few  more  points  may 
be  mentioned  in  regard  to  these  views. 

A  few  years  ago  an  excellent  observer,  Hensen,  stated  that  in  the  tail 
of  the  tadpole  the  terminal  filaments  penetrated  into  the  nucleoli  of  the 
epithelial  cells.  His  observations  gained  greatly  in  interest  through  the 
further  investigations  of  Frankenhduser  and  Arnold  (§  183).  But  these 
statements  have  not  since  been  confirmed,  and  must  now  be  declared 
incorrect :  this  we  maintain  against  Lipmann,  who  asserts  that  very 
delicate  nerve  fibrillse  may  be  seen  to  terminate  in  the  nucleoli  of  the 
posterior  epithelial  cells  of  the  cornea. 

We  must  also  confess  our  disbelief  in  Joseph's  theories  with  regard 
to  a  similar  ending  of  the  nerves  in  the  cells  of  bone,  and  to  Lavdoioshjs 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  cornea. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  since  learned  from  the  beautiful  inves- 
tigations of  Hoyer  and  Cohnheim,  that  very  fine  nerve-fibres  or  primitive 
fibrillse  do  terminate  in  the  epithelium  of  the  corneal  conjunctiva.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  cornea  possesses  several  distinct  plexuses  of  these  nerve  fibres. 
From  the  most  superficial,  which  lies  close  under  the  lamina  elastica 
witerior  (fig.  318),  and  which  consists  of  bundles  of  delicate  primitive 

fibrillse,  there  arise  at  inter- 
vals isolated  twigs  {e),  which 
perforate  this  anterior  boun- 
dary layer  of  the  cornea  per- 
pendicularly. Arrived  at  the 
external  surface  of  the  latter, 
they  break  up  into  a  tassel  of 
primitive  fibrillae,  and  form 
a  "  sub-epithelial  plexus  "  of 
the  most  delicate  threads 
{b,  below),  with  elongated 
meshes  radiating  from  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  (Guinea 
pig)- 

From  this  horizontal  end- 
plexus  a  number  of  primi- 
tive fibrillse  are  given  off  as 
side  branches,  which  ascend 
vertically  in  the  epithelium,  sending  out  twigs  in  various  directions,  and 
terminating  as  such  in  the  superficial  epithelial  layers.  The  same  arrange- 
ment almost  is  to  be  seen  in  the  human  cornea. 

According  to  Klein,  two  very  dense  wel)s  of  the  most  delicate  nerve 
fibres  are  to  be  found  in  the  epithelium,  a  deep  and  a  terminal,  which  is 
very  superficial,  only  covered  by  about  two  layers  of  cells. 

In  the  year  1868  Langerhans  pointed  out  fine  non-medullated  nerve 
fibres  passing  in  between  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  partly  uniting  here 
with  elongated  oval  cells  measuring  0"0088-0"0033  mm.,  and  partly  pass- 
ing on  farther  upwards  with  subdivision.  This  arrangement  was  con- 
firmed as  existing  in  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit  by  Podcopaew. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  terminal  nerve  filaments  had,  however,  been 
found  before  this  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  by  Freyfeldi- 
Szabadfrldy  ;  and  Luschka  made  the  same  discovery  in  regard  to  the  lining 


Fig.  318. — The  cornea  cf  a  rabbit  in  vertical  section  after 
treatment  with  chloride  of  gold,  o,  the  older;  6,  tlie 
yonnger  epithelial  cells  of  the  anterior  surface ;  c,  corneal 
tissue;  d,  a  nerve  twig;  e,  finest  filaments  or  primitive 
fibrillse;  /,  their  splitting  up  and  termination  in  the  epi- 
thelium. 
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membrane  of  the  human  larynx.  Kisseleff  appears  to  have  seen  similar 
things  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog's  bladder,  and  recent  investiga- 
tions by  Morano,  Klein,  Elin,  and  Chrschtschonovitsch,  show  that  the  same 
arrangement  of  non-raedullated  filaments  exists  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva,  mouth,  and  of  the  vagina,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  with- 
out the  corpuscles  of  Langerhans. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  pulp  of  the  teeth  (already 
mentioned,  p.  269),  has  also  been  recently  followed  up. 

Nervous  twigs  have  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the  walls  of  this  struc- 
ture. They  may  be  easily  seen  here,  and  consist  of  dark-bordered  fibres 
whose  diameter  is  0-0038-0-0067  mm.  These  run  upwards  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  then  form  an  elongated  nervous  network  by  the  branching 
of  their  fasciculi. 

By  the  binary  subdivision  of  these  nervous  twigs  immense  numbers  of 
very  delicate  silky  primitive  fibrillse  are  formed,  according  to  Boll,  which 
resemble  elastic  fibres  in  some  degree,  but  which  are  never  seen  to  join  in 
a  reticulated  manner.  These  pass  in  between  the  odontoblasts  (p.  270)  to 
reach  the  inner  surface  of  the  dentine,  where  they  probably  sink  into  the 
dental  canaliculi.  Thus  the  latter  contain  a  double  system  of  fibres, 
composed  partly  of  Tomes'  dental  fibres  (p.  270),  and  partly  of  these 
nerve  fibres.  The  well-known  sensitiveness  of  the  tooth  depends  upon 
the  latter. 

§  188. 

We  now  turn  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  nervous  histology, 
and  one  which  is  still  the  theme  of  much  controversy — namely,  the  stinic- 
ture  of  the  ganglia. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  nerve  fibres  to  the  cells  even  in  the  bodies 
of  fishes,  where  research  is  attended  with  least  difficulty,  considerable  diff'er- 
ence  of  opinion  still  exists.  But  this  is  the  case  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
man  and  the  higher  vertebrates,  where  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
and  serviceable  objects  is  very  great.  Besides,  it  would  be  hardly  prudent 
to  make  use  here  of  analogy  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  to  apply  those 
discoveries,  which  have  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  to  the  human 
organisation  without  due  caution, — in  that  we  are  not  able  to  estimate, 
with  any  certainty,  the  whole  physiological  connection  between  nerve 
fibres  and  cells  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to 
take  isolated  observations,  which  have  been  with  difficulty  made  on  the 
human  and  mammal  body,  and,  generalising  from  these,  to  dash  oif  with 
bold  strokes  plans  of  the  organisation  of  the  nervous  knots,  which  dazzle 
us  for  a  time  by  an  apparent  physiological  consistency,  it  is  true,  but 
which  may  be  subsequently  recognised  as  entirely  incorrect. 

At  first  sight  we  recognise  investing  the  nervous  ganglia  an  envelope  of 
connective-tissue  of  varying  thickness,  a  modified  perineurium,  consisting 
partly  of  fibrillated  connective-tissue  alone,  and  partly  of  the  latter  inter- 
mixed with  liemak's  fibres.  This  fibrous  mass,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  ganglion  are  situated,  extends  also  into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  which 
is,  however,  chiefly  made  up  of  ganglion  cells  packed  closely  together. 

The  nervous  trunk  or  trunks  entering  the  knot  (fig.  319,  ft)  are  divided 
in  the  latter  into  fasciculi,  which  conduct  themselves  in  various  ways. 
Some  of  them,  namely,  traverse  the  structure  directly,  or  with  but  little 
deviation  from  the  straight  line  (A),  while  others  are  resolved  into  primi- 
tive fibrillae  (Z),  which  continue  their  course  through  the  ganglion,  twist- 
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ing  and  winding  in  every  possible  direction  between  the  cells  of  the  latter. 
Eventually,  however,  they  become  again  united  into  bundles,  which  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  those  which  passed  through  in  a  straight  line.  In 
this  way  are  formed  the  stem  or  stems  which  leave  the  ganglion  {d,  e). 

The  nerve  fibres  entering  the  knots  have,  on  this  account,  been  classed 
into  "  direct"  and  "  tortuous,"  terms  which  will  still  be  found  appropriate. 
There  exist,  however,  as  might  be  supposed,  many  intermediate  forms 
between  the  two  modes  of  arrangement. 

It  used  formerl}'-  to  be  believed  that  the  relation  of  the  fibres  to  the 
cells  within  the  ganglion  was  only  that  simply  of  close  proximity.  This 
view,  however,  was  found  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  physiologist 
just  as  little  as  that  which  held  that  the  nerve-fibres  ended  in  loops,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  on  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  fibres. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  spinal  ganglia  (fig.  319),  we 

find  that  a  number  of  investigators  have 
observed  an  extraordinary  arrangement  in 
these  structures  in  the  fish,  namely,  that 

1/1  f  lli' il'K  nervous  fibres  of  the  posterior  root 

^''rwMihvi^^    1  '^^^  ganglion  are  interrupted  in  their 

//!l/l//ll\kMi^.--*  .  course  within  the  latter  by  a  cell, — the 
broader  fibres  usually  by  a  larger,  the 
finer  by  a  smaller  element. 

The  corresponding  ganglia  of  mam- 
mals and  man,  however,  present  but 
rarely  such  bipolar  cells  (li).  Here 
some  of  the  processes  may  take  an  op- 
posite course,  as  in  the  fish,  or  both  pass 
out  below  towards  the  periphery  (a).  As 
a  rule,  we  meet  with  nerve  cells  here  which 
only  give  off  one  process  towards  tlie 'cir- 
cumference (/),  which  may  subsequent- 
ly divide  into  two  fibres,  according  to 
Remak.  Finally  (and  it  is  in  the  spinal 
ganglia  of  the  smaller  mammalian  animals 
that  we  obtain  the  most  characteristic 
objects),  isolated  apolar  cells  are  to  be 
found  {i),  probably  but  undeveloped  forms 
of  the  first  kinds.  It  appears,  neverthe- 
less, undeniable  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  nerve-tubes  entering  the  spinal  gan- 
glia may  pass  through  the  latter  without 
being  connected  in  the  least  with  its 
cells.  How  many  do  so  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

The  ganglion  cells  found  in  the  sympathetic  knots  (fig.  320  d  e 
appear  to  be  somewhat  smaller  as  a  rule,  but  not  so  milch  so'  that  we 
should  feel  ourselves  justified  in  placing  a  distinction  between  sympathetic 
cells  and  cerebrospinal  on  this  account. 

f„K.^^"''^^'  'T^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^"^       the  most  part  fine 

Inn'lii"'  1  ?  "  these  there  may  be  seen  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  and  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity,  those  formations  known 
ao  Memaks  fibres 

Finally,  turning  to  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of  structural  elements 


Fig.  319.— A  spinal  ganelion  from  the 
mammal  c  (diagrammatic),  a,  anterior 
or  motor,  6,  posterior  or  sensitive  root ; 
d,e,  efferent  nervous  trunk;  *,  direct' 
and  I,  tortuous  fibres;  /  unipolar,  g 
and  A,  bipolar,  and  t,  apolar  ganglion 
cells. 
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Fig.  320, — Sketch  of  a  mammalian  ?ympathefic 
Eanglion.  a,  b,  c,  iicivous  tiuiiks";  rf,  multi- 
polar cells;  rf*,  some  of  tlie  latter  with  a  divid- 
ing nerve  fibre;  e,  unipo.ar,  and /,  apolar  cells. 


to  one  another, — in  the  first  place,  apolar  ganglion  cells  (/)  are  to  be  met 
with,  but  whether  their  number  is  a  large  one  or  no,  we  are  unable  to 
determine.  Secondly,  unipolar  cells 
(e)  are  encountered,  giving  off  a  deli- 
cate nerve  fibre,  which  is  distributed 
peripherally.  Again,  we  meet  with 
bipolar  ganglion  corpuscles,  whose 
two  nerve  tubes  take  a  course  at 
one  time  opposed  to  each  other,  at 
another  in  the  same  direction.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  things  also  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Remalc, 
that  he  has  pointed  out  besides,  the 
existence  in  the  sympathetic  of  a 
fourth  form  among  these  elements, 
namely,  the  multipolar  cell.  Taking 
their  rise  from  the  latter  ((i),  we  see 
from  three  to  twelve  processes  wliicli, 
by  rapid  ramification,  may  soon  in- 
crease threefold  {d*).  The  amount 
of  these  is  dependent  on  the  number 
of  nervous  trunks  in  connection 
with  the  sympathetic  knot,  and  into 
which  the  processes  are  continued  in 
the  form  of  nerve  tubes  :  thus  it  is  greater  in  the  solar  plexus  than  in  the 
ganglia  of  other  parts  of  the  cord. 

According  to  the  observer  just  mentioned,  the  processes  of  unipolar  and 
bipolar  cells  of  sympathetic  ganglia  undergo  division  likewise. 

§  189. 

Beside  these  larger  ganglia  just  described,  we  have  to  consider  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller,  and  also  most  minute  nervous  knots,  which  have  only 
recently  been  recognised,  owing  to  their  frequently  microscopical  dimen- 
sions, We  find  them,  on  the  one  hand,  containing  numerous  ganglion 
corpuscles,  or,  again,  with  but  few  of  the  latter.  Their  number  is  quite 
surprising  throughout  the  body.  They  seem  to  belong,  more  or  less,  to 
the  sympathetic  system,  supplying  principally  the  smooth  and  involuntary 
muscles  with  their  fibres. 

Among  these  may  be  numbered  groups  of  ganglion  cells,  which  are 
found  in  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye,  on  the  branches  of  the  circular 
plexus  to  be  found  in  the  same  ( C.  Kvause,  H.  Miiller).  Several  small  twigs 
from  the  ciliary  nerves,  likewise  penetrating  into  the  choroid  coat,  form 
there,  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  latter,  a  delicate  plexus,  in  which 
scattered  ganglion  cells  and  small  aggregations  of  the  same  have  been 
remarked  (//.  Miiller  and  Schweigger,  Sdmish). 

Other  small  nervous  knots  were  discovered  also,  many  years  ago,  by 
Remak  on  the  branches  of  the  N.  glossnxjJianjngeus,  distributed  to  the 
pharnyx  and  tongue ;  but  those  on  the  twigs  of  the  Lingualis,  supplying 
the  last-named  organ,  are  still  more  minute.  The  nervous  twigs,  likewise 
distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  lungs,  bear  also  similar  ganglia  upon  them.  ^  . 

Another  series  of  extraordinary  ganglia  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  muscle 
of  the  heart,  presenting  itself  in  man  and  the  mammalia  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
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Fig.  321. — A  ganglion  from  the  submucosa  of  the  small 
intestine  of  a  suckling  ten  days  old.  a,  ganglion ;  b, 
nervous  twigs  given  off  by  the  latter;  injected  capil- 
lary network.  This  preparation  had  been  macerated  for 
a  very  long  period  in  pyroligneous  acid. 


stance  of  both  ventricles  and  auricles  (Remak).  The  most  carefully  studied 
have  been  those  of  the  frog,  where  they  are  situated  in  the  septum  between 

the  auricles,  and  at  the  union 
of  the  latter  with  the  ven- 
tricles. They  are  said  only 
to  contain  unipolar  cells. 

These  ganglionic  plexuses 
are  also  encountered  in  great 
abundance  in  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Here  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to 
them  by  a  discovery  oiMeies- 
ner's,  which  initiated  a  series 
of  further  investigations. 

The  first  of  these  gangli- 
onic and  nervous  plexuses 
extends  in  the  human 
and  mammalian  intestine 
from  the  stomach  downwards 
through  the  submucosa.  Its 
peripheral  branches  probably 
contain,  for  the  most  part, 
motor  elements  for  the  mws- 
cularis  mucosce  and  some  few 
fensible  fibres  for  the  mucous  membrane. 

This  submucous  ganglion  plexus,  as  seen  in  the  infant  (figs.  326  and 
322,  1),  has  narrow  meshes,  but  in  the  adult  broader  and  more  irregular 
ones.    The  number  of  twigs  given  off  from  it  is  variable  (fig.  321,  h), 

and  the  ganglia  differ  also 
greatly  as  to  size  and 
shape  (fig.  321,  a;  322, 
1,  a).  The  smaller  cells 
of  the  latter  are  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  a  nuc- 
leated perineurium  which 
clothes  (fig.  321,  h ;  322, 
c)  likewise  the  efferent 
trunks  and  commissures, 
consisting  of  fine  pale 
nerve  fibres  (322,  2). 
These  cells  are  said  to  be 
unipolar,  apolar,  and  bipo- 
lar :  multipolar  do  not 
appear  to  exist  here. 

Internally,  this  gang- 
lion plexus  gives  off  twigs 
to  the  muscular  coat  of 
TT      T  ,  ,      .  ■  the    alimentary  canal. 

Mere,  between  the  circular  and  longitudinal  layers  of  the  latter,  a  second 
nervous  apparatus,  no  less  remarkable,  is  to  be  found— namely,  the  so- 
called  plexus  myevtericus  (fig.  323),  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Auerbach. 

Reaching  from  the  pylorus  to  the  rectum,  it  is  seen  as  a  regular  and 


Fig.  322.— 1.  A  large  ganglion  from  the  small  intestine  of  a 
suckling  ten  days  old.  a,  ganglion  with  its  cells;  6,  c,  efferent 
nervous  trunks  with  pale  nucleated  fibres  in  a  fresh  state.  2 
Small  nervous  twig  of  the  same  nature  from  a  boy  five  years  of 
age,  showing  three  primitive  fibres.  After  treatment  with 
pyroligneoufi  acid. 
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delicate  interlacement  of  nerves,  woven,  as  it  were,  round  the  intestinal 
tube  (a),  and  having  polyhedral  meshes. 

At  each  nodal  point  in  these  there  is  always  situated  an  aggregation  of 
ganglion  cells  (b),  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small,  but  usually  causing 
but  a  moderate  thickening  of  the  cord.  Two  adjacent  ganglia,  also,  may 
be  connected  by  means  of  a  band  formed  of  cells,  beside  which  form  the 
most  characteristic  examples  of  annular  ganglia  and  commissures  are  also 
to  be  met  with.  Though  liable  to  variation  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to 
the  different  species  of  animals,  the  whole  formation  is  usually  very  much 
flattened  everywhere.  Here  again  we  also  meet  with  smaller  ganglionic 
bodies,  pale  and  very  fine  nerve  fibres,  and  a  nucleated  perineurium, 
beside  which  apolar  cells  are  to  be  observed,  with  others  giving  off  two  or 
three  processes. 

From  this  plexus  in  question  innumerable  delicate  nervous  twi^^s  are 
sent  off  to  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  presiding  over  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  latter. 

The  genito-urinary  apparatus,  also,  is  no  exception  in  the  occurrence  of 
such  small  nervous  knots.    Thus  they  have  been  seen  by  Remak  in  the 


Fig.  323. — From  the  small  intestine  of  the  Guinea  pig  (after  Auerbach).   a,  nervous  Inter- 
lacement ;  6,  ganglia ;  c,  lymphatic  vessels. 

bladder  of  the  pig,  and  in  other  mammals  by  Meissner.  In  the  same 
organ  of  the  frog  they  may  be  recognised  with  great  ease  also  [Manz,  Klehs.) 

In  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  male  organ  of  generation  these  knots 
were  found  between  the  years  1830  and  1840  by  /.  MuUer.  They  are 
also  present  in  the  nerves  of  the  human  and  mammalian  uterus,  and  in 
the  connective-tissue  around  the  vagina,  as  well  as  in  the  submucosa  of 
the  latter. 

Remak  and  Manz  mention  ganglionic  plexuses  around  tlie  muscular 
gland-ducts  of  birds  also. 

In  the  lachrymal  and  salivary  glands  of  mammals,  finally, — therefore, 
in  organs  which  elaborate  large  quantities  of  secretion  under  nervous 
stimulus,  very  complicated  nervous  networks  of  dark-edged  fibres,  richly 
studded  with  ganglia,  have  been  met  with  by  Krause. 
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§  190. 

Of  the  chemistry  of  nervous  tissue,  but  little  is  known  on  account  of  its 
anatomical  peculiarities;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  massive  nervous 
apparatus,  namely,  the  cerebro-spinal,  which  is  on  account  of  its  bulk 
most  frequently  the  object  of  chemical  research,  has  a  very  complex  struc- 
ture, and  in  it  together  with  a  ground-work  of  connective-tissue,  we  have 
to  deal  with  nerve  tubes  and  ganglion  cells  which  cannot  be  separated. 
On  the  other  hand,  but  little  has  been  done  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
albuminous  substances  of  the  neural  apparatus,  aiid  much  obscurity  still 
hangs  over  the  so-called  cerebral  matters  (§  20). 

The  living  nerve  displays,  while  at  rest,  a  neutral  reaction  which  be- 
comes acid  at  death.  The  same  change  is  produced,  also,  according  to 
Funke,  by  over  excitement  of  the  fibre.  This  is  but  a  repetition  of  what 
takes  place  in  muscle  under  similar  circumstances  (§  170). 

From  the  anatomical  study  of  the  various  parts  of  ganglion  cells,  we 
know  that  the  latter  are  made  up  of  albuminous  compounds,  in  which 
fatty  molecules  and  granules  of  pigment  may  be  present  (§  178). 

We  have  seen  likewise  (p.  307)  that  the  sheaths  of  nerve  fibres  consist 
of  a  substance  resembling  elastin,  but  more  soluble  than  the  latter  in 
alkalies,  whilst  the  axis  cylinder  is  composed  essentially  of  several  matters 
belonging  to  the  protein  group,  and  the  medullary  sheath  principally  of 
cerebri  n. 

AU  that  is  known  of  the  chemical  composition  of  nervous  tissue  has 
been  learnt  almost  exclusively  from  examination  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nervous  trunks  is  1'031,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Krause  and  Fischer  ;  that  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebel- 
lum 1*032,  of  the  cerebrum  r036,  and  of  the  spinal  cord  1"023,  whilst 
for  the  grey  substance  of  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  we  find  1'031, 
and  for  that  of  the  cord  1  038.  From  several  experiments  which  have 
been  made,  it  would  appear  that  cerebral  substance  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  power  of  absorbing  water. 

The  amount  of  the  latter  in  nervous  tissue  is  subject  to  much  variation. 
In  some  cases  it  is  but  moderate,  and  in  others  it  may  become  very  con- 
siderable. The  proportion  of  water,  for  instance,  in  the  peripheral  nerves 
is  estimated  by  Schlossberger  at  70-78,  or  even  80  per  cent.,  that  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  brain  at  between  69 "64-70 -08,  and  in  the  grey 
matter  84-84-86-64,  showing  that  the  latter  is  richer  in  aqueous  consti- 
tuents. In  the  infant  the  brain  is  still  poorer  in  solids.  In  the  spinal 
cord  the  percentage  of  water  is  lower,  being,  according  to  Bibra,  66  per 
cent.  Of  course  this  water  is  distributed  over  both  the  tissue  and  the 
nutritive  fluids  saturating  the  latter. 

As  already  mentioned,  nervous  matter  consists  of  several  albuminous 
bodies  of  cerebral  substances  (lecithin  and  cerebrin),  together  with  mineral 
constituents.    Finally,  it  contains  certain  decomposition  products. 

Touching  the  albuminous  matters,  we  are  here  more  than  elsewhere  in 
the  dark  as  regards  their  nature.  Our  slight  unacquaintance  with  the 
chemical  constitution  of  nerve  cells  only  permits  of  our  accepting  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  group  in  general,  but  giv'es  no 
indication  as  to  Avhat  substance  or  substances  occur  specially. 

The  reactions  of  the  axis  cylinder  are  those  of  an  albuminoid  substance 
in  a  coagulated  condition.    But  how  far  other  albuminous  matters  may 
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occur  in  nervous  tissue,  apart  from  a  small  amount  of  it  in  a  soluble  form, 
is  still  uncertain.  Quantitively  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  tbem  on 
account  of  being  obliged  to  include  the  primitive  sheath,  and  other  tissue 
elements.  The  amount,  besides,  of  residue  insoluble  in  ether  varies 
considerably,  from  9  to  14  per  cent. 

As  soluble  in  ether,  Ave  obtain  further  the  so-called  cerebral  substances 
lecithin  and  cerehrin  (§  20),  and  likewise  cliolestearin  in  considerable 
quantity  (§  21).  The  amount  of  these  matters,  further,  has  been  found 
to  be  far  greater  in  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  than  in  the  grey, 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  essentially  constituents  of  the 
nervous  medulla,  although  we  do  not  possess  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  they  occur  here  being  insoluble  in  water. 

From  the  fact  that  lecithin  (which  exists  in  great  quantity  in  the  brain), 
yields,  besides  neurin  (§  33),  and  glycerophosphoric  acid  (§  16),  palmi- 
tinic  and  oleic  acid  also,  we  may  infer  that  the  fatty  acids  and  fats,  upon 
which  such  stress  used  formerly  to  be  laid,  were  possibly  only  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  former. 

Cliolestearin,  which  occurs  in  cerebral  tissue  in  large  quantities  (amount- 
ing, according  to  Von  Bibra,  to  a  third  of  the  matters  soluble  in  ether),  has 
the  nature  likewise  of  a  decomposition  product. 

Turning  now  to  the  quantity  of  these  matters  soluble  in  ether,  we  find 
their  ]}roportion  in  the  grey  substance,  in  which  much  water  is  contained, 
to  be  5-7  per  cent. ;  in  the  white  tissue,  which  is  poorer  in  the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  15-17  per  cent.,  and  rises  stdl  higher  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Considerable  difference  may  be  observed,  also,  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  same  brain.  In  the  infant  the  amount  of  these  matters  is 
very  small,  there  being,  besides,  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
white  and  grey  tissue.  In  the  foetus  they  are  present  in  still  smaller 
quantity. 

Among  tlie  products  of  transformative  processes  going  on  in  nervous 
tissue,  may  be  reckoned  formic  and  lactic  acid  (found  in  the  brain),  and 
possibly  also  acetic  acid,  also  inosit,  kreatin,  leucin  (in  the  ox),  xanthin 
and  liypoxanthin  (Scherer),  urea  (in  the  dog),  and  uric  acid. 

The  ash  of  cerebral  substance  amounts,  according  to  Breed,  to  0-027 
per  cent,  of  the  fresh  tissue.    In  a  hundred  parts  of  the  former  he  found  : — 

Free  phosphoric  acid,       .       .       .       .       •  9 '15 

Phosphate  of  potassium,   55-24 

„       of  sodium,      .....  22-93 

„       of  iron,   1'23 

„       of  calcium,   1'62 

„       of  magnesium,        ....  3*40 

Chloride  of  sodium,         .       .       •       •       •  ■^'74 

Sulphate  of  potassium,   1'64 

Silica,   0-42 

The  preponderance  of  potash  and  magnesia  over  soda  and  lime  recalls 
to  mind  the  state  of  things  in  muscle. 

§191. 

Turning  now  to  the  application  to  neural  physiology  of  the  points 
regarding  the  structure  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  have  just  been 
described,  we  see  in  the  first  place,  in  the  two  kinds  of  structural  elements, 
a  contrast  between  merely  conducting  fibres  and  cells  which  are  endowed 
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with  higlier  functions,  with  those  of  perception,  and  of  directing  voluntary 
and  reflected  motion.  Thus  we  find  the  latter  structures  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  to  which  we  have  long  been 
compelled  by  experience  to  ascribe  reflex  functions.  They  are  met  with, 
also,  at  some  other  points  where  their  significance  is  not  yet  quite  appa- 
rent, as,  for  instance,  among  the  terminal  ramifications  of  some  of  the 
higher  nerves  of  sense. 

With  regard  to  the  nerve  tubes,  we  have  learned  from  the  last  section 
that  their  varieties  of  form  and  thickness  do  not  go  hand  and  hand  with 
functional  differences.  Thus  the  sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  con- 
tain fibres  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  motor  roots.  In 
the  sympathetic  system  we  meet  with  Remak's  fibres,  whose  nervous 
nature  would  seem  to  be  almost  beyond  doubt,  and  to  these  the  most 
analogous  formations  are  the  nerve  tubes  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The 
fine  meduUated  nervous  fibres  can  with  as  little  right  be  looked  upon  as 
a  special  sympathetic  form,  presiding  over  peculiar  functions,  as  was 
formerly  maintained  by  Volkmann  and  Bidder;  for  numbers  of  inter- 
mediate grades  between  coarse  and  fine  tubes  are  met  with  at  points 
where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  sympathetic  influence.  In  this 
respect  the  accurate  microscopical  analyses  of  recent  times  has  greatly 
modified  the  sanguine  expectations  of  an  earlier  epoch. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  important  aids  to  physiology  have  been 
acquired  through  the  knowledge  of  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  nerve  fibre. 
All  observers  concur  in  regarding  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  tube  as 
certain, — a  point  necessarily  accepted  as  indispensable  by  the  physiolo- 
gist, likewise  in  respect  to  the  isolated  course  of  the  latter.  Thus  we  see 
everywhere  the  same  state  of  things ;  the  nerve  fibre  taking  an  unin- 
terrupted course  through  the  long  interval  between  the  nervous  centre 
and  the  place  of  its  final  termination,  although  this  course  may  be  modified 
somewhat  by  the  insertion  of  a  ganglion  cell.  The  question  as  to  what 
part  of  the  nerve  tube  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  really  active,  i.e., 
conducting  medium,  may  perhaps  be  answered  in  favour  of  the  axis 
cylinder,  in  that  it  is  frequently  the  only  portion  present  at  the  origin  of 
the  nerve  fibre,  and  probably  always  at  its  ultimate  termination,  whilst 
the  medullary  and  primitive  sheath  enclosing  it  are  here  absent.  At 
those  contracted  portions  of  the  fibre,  also,  which  are  seen  at  points 
where  branches  are  given  off,  the  axis  cylinder  may  present  itself  for  a 
short  distance  divested  of  its  usual  medullary  envelope.  The  theory  of 
the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  loops  having  been  shown  to  be  incorrect, 
has  given  further  support  anatomically  to  the  theory  of  isolated  conduc- 
tion. The  separate  termination  of  the  nerve  fibre,  whether  single  or  with 
many  ramifications,  is  also  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  physiologists 
of  the  present  day.  The  splitting  up  by  which,  as  Ave  have  seen  in  the 
nerves  supplying  muscle,  a  primitive  fibre  may  become  resolved  into  a 
multitude  of  branches,  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  ingenious  provision  of 
nature  for  obtaining  as  highly  nervous  a  periphery  as  possible,  both  sensi- 
tive and  motor,  with  comparatively  thin  nervous  trunks.  This  arrange- 
ment seems  certainly  to  have  the  character  of  something  belonging  to  a 
lower  order  of  creation,  for  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  more  do  the  numbers  of  tubes  and  muscle  fibres  become  alike,  as  we 
have  already  remarked  above.  An  acquaintance  with  the  terminal  appa- 
ratus of  motor  nerves  is,  also,  another  important  advance  recently  made. 
Regarded  from  a  physiological  aspect,  Krause's  and  Kiihne's  discovery  of 
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muscular  substance,  excitable  though  free  of  nerves,  has  done  much  towards 
the  adjustment  of  that  very  old  controversy  in  regard  to  whether  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  muscular  irritability.  The  termination  of  sensory 
nerves  in  special  anatomical  structures,  such  as  the  Pacinian  bodies,  or 
Krause's  tactile  corpuscles,  is  also  of  great  interest.  ' 

To  return  to  the  ganglion  cells  :  there  seems  to  be  among  them  just  as 
little  coincidence  between  their  anatomical  variety  and  phvsioloo-ical 
difference  as  among  the  nerve  tubes.  The  physiological  significance, 
further,  of  the  apolar  nervous  cells,  is  still  unknown  to  us ;  even  the  fact 
of  their  existence  has  in  it  something  strange  to  the  physiologist.  The 
unipolar  cell,  also,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  starting-point  of  the  fibre 
proceeding  from  it,  should  be  connected  with  the  cells  adjacent  to  it  by 
commissures.  The  physiological  purpose  for  which  bipolar  cells  exist  is 
likewise  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  most  comprehensible  are  the  multi- 
polar elements  with  their  efferent  nervous  fibres. 

But,  although  we  are  at  present  unable  to  understand  many  tilings  in 
the  texture  of  the  ganglion,  nevertheless,  important  points  in  relation  to 
the  motions  of  organs  have  been  gained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
smaller  ganglionic  plexuses  discovered  in  such  surprising  numbers.  We 
refer  to  the  submucous  ganglionic  networks,  and  plexus  myentericus  of 
the  digestive  apparatus. 

Living  nervous  substance,  further,  has,  like  muscle,  electromotor  pro- 
perties. 

As  to  the  amount  of  interchange  of  matter  which  goes  on  in  the 
nervous  elements,  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  That  it  is  probably  consider- 
able, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  fatigued  nerve  regains,  after  a  certain 
period  of  rest,  its  original  power  of  functionating,  and  also  that  ligature 
of  the  arteries  of  a  part  brings  about  a  rapid  paralysis  of  the  motor  and 
sensible  nerves  supplying  the  same.  The  scanty  notes  of  the  preceding 
section  likewise  contain  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  nature  of  this 
interchange  of  matter. 

As  to  the  question,  further,  how  far  an  anatomical  change  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  chemical,  or,  in  other  words,  how  far  the  nerve  tubes  and 
cells  may  be  regarded  as  persistent  structures,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
destined  for  a  short  existence  as  transitory  formations,  we  are  unable  to 
give  any  answer.  The  corpuscles  and  fibres  present  themselves  in  far  too 
great  variety  of  form  in  the  adult  body  for  us  to  be  able  to  separate 
young,  mature,  and  older  elements  from  one  another. 

§  192. 

The  mode  of  development  of  nervous  tissue  in  the  embryo  is  one  of 
the  most  obscure  chapters  of  modern  histology. 

That  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  together  with  the  internal  portions  of 
the  higher  organs  of  sense,  formed  from  the  first  of  these,  are  productions 
of  the  so-called  corneous  layer  of  Remak,  is  an  ascertained  fact.  They 
take  their  rise,  in  other  words,  from  the  cells  of  the  upper  cellular  layer 
nearest  the  embryonic  axis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  origin  of  the  ganglia  and  peripheral 
nerves  is  still  unknown  to  us.  We  are  still  unable  to  determine  whether, 
as  is  very  probable,  these  parts  are  productions  of  the  corneous  embryonic 
leaf,  or  whether,  according  to  one  view  which  is  held,  they  have  not 
originated  independently  in  the  middle  germinal  plate,  and  only  become 
subsequently  connected  with  the  nervous  centres.     The  connection  of 
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the  ends  of  nerves  with  tissues  at  the  periphery,  such  as  the  muscle 
fibres  which,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
middle  germinal  plate,  is  a  great  theoretical  difficulty. 

The  usual  but  unsatisfactory  view  which  is  held  regarding  ganglion 
corpuscles  is  that  they  are  metamorphosed  formative  cells. 

JBy  the  enlargement  of  tliese,  and  their  subsequent  acquisition  of  a 
characteristic  finely  granular  contents,  the  ganglion  cell  is  arrived  at. 
When  their  further  growth  takes  place  regularly  we  have  the  apolar 
element,  and  the  structure  with  processes  when  the  former  is  unequal. 
Through  these  latter  adjacent  cells  may  be  connected,  and  from  them 
nerve  fibres  are  given  off.  It  is  possible  that  multiplication  by  segmen- 
tation may  take  place  in  already  formed  nerve  cells  in  the  foetal  bodj', 
but  the  subject  requires  closer  investigation. 

The  formation  of  nerve  fibres,  which  has  been  already  touched  on  iu 
the  general  part  of  our  work  (p.  100),  Avas  formerly  supposed  generally  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  fusion  of  cells  in  such  a  way  that  (in  the  case  of 
the  non-ramifying  nerve  tube)  connection  took  place  between  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  series  of  fusiform  or  cylindrical  elements. 

The  nervous  trunks  of  man  and  the  mammalia  have  not  that  white 
appearance  in  early  foetal  life  which  characterises  them  at  a  later  date ; 

they  are  on  the  contrary  grey 
and  translucent,  the  more  so  the 
younger  the  embryo.  At  first 
we  only  remark  on  teazing  them 
out  the  individual  formative 
cells  of  fusiform,  or  simply  elon- 
gated figure,  and  with  vesicular 
nuclei.  Later  on  Ave  may  suc- 
ceed in  splitting  off  rows  of  these 
from  the  main  structure  in  the 
form  of  pale  fine  nucleated 
bands.  These  are  the  first  nerve 
fibres  whose  pale  non-medul- 
lated  appearance  reminds  us  of 
EemaJc's  elements ;  their  me- 
dium breadth  is  0-0029-0-0056 
mm. 

In  the  older  nerves  Ave  may 
perceive  the  specific  contents  of 
the  primitive  tubes,  adA'ancing 
gradually  from  the  central  to- 
wards tlie  peripheral  portions, 
the  axis  cylinder  arising  in  all 
probability  first,  and  the  fatty 
medullary  mass  being  deposited 
subsequently  betAveen  it,  and 
the  primitive  sheath  formed  of 
the  membranes  of  the  cells. 

These,  then,  are  the  usual 
vieAvs  on  the  subject  based  upon 
Schwann's  outlines,  which  have 


Fig  324.— Development  of  nerve  fibres;  from  the  tail 
of  a  tadpole.  1.  A  pale  siill  non-medullated  fibre 
with  two  nuclei.  2.  More  advanced  tubes  partly 
filled  with  medullary  matter,  a,  a  fihre,  with  which 
=»  stfllate  formative  cell  (a')  is  connected  at  its  side, 
while  lower  down,  where  the  fatty  contents  mdually 
Kive  way  to  a  paler  (a^),  its  division  into  two  branches 

ipiif^M  "o^""^  ^"^''"^     "^'"'^^  *o  '"-o  stellate 

cells  (61  and  i^).  3.  A  nerve  tube  sriU  more  developed 
at  a,  the  stem  at  6,  and  c,  the  branches. 

been  received  into  histology. 

The  formation  of  branches  on  nerve  fibres  was  supposed  to  take  place 
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by  the  fusion  of  stellate  formative  cells  (provided  usually  with  three 
processes),  with  the  terminating  portion  of  the  already  formed  fibres,  the 
latter  growing  by  the  addition  at  their  periphery  of  new  cells.  The  tail 
of  the  tadpole  and  electric  organ  of  the  torpedo  were  put  forward  as 
suitable  objects  for  the  recognition  of  these  points.  And,  indeed,  here  we 
have  the  best  opportunity  at  this  great  distance  from  the  central  organs 
of  coming  upon  younger  and  younger  specimens  of  nervous  branches. 

In  the  tail  oi  the  tadpole  (tig.  324)  we  encounter  isolated  nerve  tubes, 
which  bear  all  the  characters  of  lleviaJc's  fibres,  showing  nuclei  situated 
one  behind  the  other  (1).  Others  (2  b)  without  any  thickened  envelope 
appear  dark  and  medullated  in  the  upper  part,  Avhile  below  they  become 
finer,  and  are  continuous  with  the  peripheral  formative  cells  {b^  b^), 
which  radiate  with  their  pointed  processes  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Again  we  may  meet,  and  by  no  means  uufrequently,  with  nerve  fibres 
possessing  thickened  envelopes  (2  a)  and  dark  medulla,  which  is  con- 
tinued below  into  a  progressively  paling  fibre  (2  and  a*)  resembling  an 
axis  cylinder. 

Now,  although  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  satisfactory  knowledge  on  these 
points,  nevertheless  we  have  acquired  enough  material  to  demonstrate  the 
untenableness  of  these  earlier  views. 

■  Bidder  and  Kupffer,  in  their  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  spinal 
cord,  found  that  the  formation  of  nerve  tubes  from  one  row  of  cells  occurs 
neither  in  the  white  substance  of  the  organ,  nor  in  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  In  place  of  these  fibrillse  only  are  observed,  without  nuclei  and 
cells.  These,  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  future,  according  to  the  authors  in 
question,  grow  simply  outwards  towards  the  periphery.  The  envelopes 
■ippear  to  be  formed  for  themselves  subsequently,  frum  Jiew  tissue  elements 
appearing  between  these  fibrillse. 

The  late  excellent  observer  Remak  also  maintained,  many  years  ago, 
quite  a  ditt'erent  mode  of  origin  for  the  ramifications  of  nerves  in  the  tail 
of  the  tadpole  from  that  described  in  the  text.  According  to  him,  the 
branching  rudiments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  appear  everywhere  to  be 
prolongations  from  the  spinal  ganglion. 

According  to  Hensen,  also,  the  nervous  ramifications  in  this  well- 
trodden  locality  are  present  from  the  commencement  all  the  way  down  to 
the  periphery,  in  the  form  of  fine,  lustrous  forked.fibres  (axis  cylinders)  with- 
out a  sign  of  nuclei.  It  is  only  subsequently  that  the  mode  in  which  they 
become  sheathed  in  thin,  pale,  and  extremely  elongated  cells,  can  be  recog- 
nised, until  eventually  the  axis  cylinder  lies  in  the  interior  of  a  nucleated 
envelope,  the  stellate  cells  spoken  of  taking  no  part  in  the  process. 

Besides  a  great  instability  in  their  contents,  owing  to  which  the  latter 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  separate  drops,  the  newly-formed 
nerve  tubes  are  remarkable  for  their  great  fineness  as  contrasted  with 
corresponding  elements  in  the  mature  body.  The  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  whole  nervous  trunk  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  augmentation  in 
the  diameter  of  the  individual  primitive  fibres.  According  to  Harting, 
tlieir  thickness  in  the  median  nerve  of  a  foitus  at  four  months  is  only 
0  0024  mm.,  while  in  the  infant  and  adult  they  measure  respectively,  on 
an  average,  0  0103  and  0-0164  mm.  The  number  of  primitive  tubes,  at 
these  three  periods,  were  estimated  by  him  at  21-432,  20  906,  22-560. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nerves,  on  being  severed,  cease  to  fulfil 
their  functions,  but  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  regain  their  powers. 
The  separated  ends,  namely,  heal  rapidly ;  yes,  and  even  after  a  tolerably 
23 
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long  piece  has  been  cut  out  from  a  nervous  trunk,  connection  is  again 
restored  by  means  of  new  tissue. 

According  to  the  early  observations  of  Waller,  which  have  been  since  con- 
firmed by  others,  that  part  of  the  nerve  situated  at  the  distal  side  of  the 
cut  degenerates  down  to  its  ultimate  ramifications,  with  coagulation  and 
subsequent  absorption,  until  eventually  the  neurilemma  aJone  remains, 
which  also  disappears  completely  after  a  certain  time,  according  to  the 
same  investigator.  From  this  we  infer  that  a  new  formation  of  nervous 
fibres  must  take  place  in  order  to  efi'ect  connection  with  the  central  por- 
tion. This  last  view  is  opposed  by  Lent,  who  asserts  that  a  new  fiUing-in 
of  medullary  matter  into  the  primitive  sheath  supervenes  upon  the  union 
of  the  two  cut  ends.  According  to  Ejelt,  finally  the  severed  nerve  fibres 
only  degenerate  in  part  completely,  being  replaced  by  neoplasis,  whilst 
other  primitive  tubes  are  capable  of  a  regeneration  subsequent  to  their 
reunion.  Lent,  again,  has  observed  a  very  interesting  multiplication  of 
nuclei  in  the  primitive  sheath.  But  the  whole  question,  as  regards  the 
origin  of  the  newly-formed  interposed  tissue,  is  worthy  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  renewed  research  in  the  present  state  of  histology. 

Whether  regeneration  of  ganglion  cells  takes  place  is  still  uncertain. 
Pathological  new  formation  of  nervous  elements  in  other  neoplasms  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  as  are  also  nervous  tumours  or  neuromas.  The  latter  may 
consist  of  tubes  or  grey  matter 

In  atrophied  nerves  a  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  primitive  tubes 
is  manifest,  and,  instead  of  a  continuous  medulla,  a  number  of  fat  globules 
and  granules  are  presented  to  us. 


16.  Glandiilar-Tissue. 
S  193. 


_  The  definition  of  what  we  understand  by  a  gland  was,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  so  that  a  talented 
anatomist,  moie  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  fully  justified  in  expressing 


Fi^.  325. — Glands  from  the  large 
intestine  of  the  rabbit.  A  fol- 
licle filled  with  gland  cells; 
four  others  without  cells,  show- 
ing the  membrana  propria. 


Fig.  326. — A  racemose  so-called 
mucous  gland  from  the  rab- 
bit's oesophagus,  a,  the  duct; 
6,  the  follicles;  c,  the  invest- 
ing connective  tissue. 


himself  thus:— "That  class  of  structures  called  glands  is  one  of  those 
careless  productions  of  an  infant  science,  to  define  which,  set  it  upon  a 
firm  basis,  and  support  it  there,  requires  all  the  care  and  pains  which  the 
latter  can  bestow  in  its  present  state  of  maturity." 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  anatomical  study  a  round  form,  soft  consistence, 
and  great  vascularity,  sufficed  to  gain  for  an  organ  the  name  of  "gland." 
Later  on,  however,  the  physiological  requisites  for  the  proper  conception 
of  a  gland  became  more  prominent.  And  first  of  all,  that  the  latter 
abstract  from  the  blood  matters  which  are  not  to  be  made  use  of  for  its 
own  nutrition,  but  which  tend  to  benefit  the  whole  system,  either  by 
being  cast  out  of  the  body  as  decomposed  material  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  or 
turned  to  account  in  the  economy  as  specially  prepared  by  the  gland. 
Thus,  the  latter  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  secreting  organ,  great  stress 
being  laid,  consequently,  on  its  efferent  duct.  Finally,  it  was  recognised 
that  there  are  many  completely  closed  organs  from  which  no  secretion  is 
ever  given  off,  and  to  which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  deny  the  right  to  be 
called  glandular  structures.  This  was  subsequent  to  comparative  anatomy 
having  shown  the  comparatively  small 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  duct  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  glands. 

Kecent  microscopical  analysis  has 
supplied  us  with  characteristic  signs  by 
Avhich,  in  general,  a  gland  may  be  diag- 
nosed, although  there  remain  certain 
points  relating  to  structure  about  which 
doubt  still  exists. 

The  history  of  development  like- 
wise has  also  afforded  most  important 
information  here.  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  i:)hysiologically  important  parts 
of  true  glands,  namely,  their  secreting 
cells,  all  take  origin  either  from  the 
corneous  or  intestino-glandular  em- 
bryonic leaves.  iN'o  truly  glandular  organs  spring  from  the  middle 
germinal  plate. 

Finally,  owing  to  our  extended  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  lym- 
phatic apparatus,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  class  with  the  latter 
as  lyviphoid  organs  a  series 
of  parts  springing  from  the 
middle  embryonic  leaf,  which 
used  formerly  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  glands. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the 
histogical  characters  of  glands. 
These  organs  consist  of  two 
kinds  of  structural  elements 
(figs.  325  and  326)  (1)  of  afine 
structureless  tramparent  mem- 
hrane,  known  as  the  memhrana 
propria,  which  determines  the 
form  of  the  organ  as  well  as 
that  of  its  sub-divisions,  and 
(2)  of  the  contents  of  the 
latter,  the  so-called  gland  cells 

(figs.  325,  327.  and  328).  As  a  third  indispensable  factor,  we  find  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  homogeneous  membrane  a  vascidar  netivork  (fig. 


Fig.  327. — Gastric  glands  from  the  dog,  filled 
■with  cells,  and  interlaced  by  a  vascular  net- 
work. 


Fig.  328.-Lol)ule  from  the  liver  of  a  hoy  ten  years  old. 
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327),  from  the  contents  of  which  the  materials  of  the  secretion  of  our 
organ  are  abstracted. 

Of  the  three  requisites  of  a  gland  the  blood-vessels  and  cells  are  never 
absent,  and  the  homogeneous  membrane  only  rarely  so. 

Besides  these,  Ave  have  to  take  into  account  the  nerves  distributed  to 
the  organ,  the  lym2)liatics,  connective-tissue,  and  at-  times  also  muscular 
envelopes  ;  and,  finally,  as  a  frequent  occurrence,  a  special  and  often  toler- 
ably complicated  excretory  duct 

§  194. 

The  memhrana  propria,  when  such  a  structure  exists,  presents  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  homogeneous  envelope,  at  one  time  immeasurably  thin,  at 
another  thickened  frequently  up  to  O'OOll,  or  more  rarely  0-0023  mm. 
It  is  often  mixed  with  or  enveloped  in  an  extra  layer  of  connective-tissue 
until  a  tunic  of  0 •0045-0-0090  mm.  results.    As  an 
exception,  we  may  perceive  between  these  two  strata 
a  layer  of  unstriped  muscle,  as  in  the  large  sweat 
glands  of  the  axilla.    At  times,  also,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  sebaceous  glands,  we  find  the  memhrana  pro- 
pria replaced  by  an  undeveloped  connective-tissue. 
In  other  cases  there  appears  (fig.  329)  imbedded  in 
it  a  web  of  flattened  connective-tissue  cells  contain- 
ing nuclei  (parotid,  submaxillary,  and  lachrymal 
gland). 

The   structureless   memhrana   propria  manifests 
further  a  considerable  amount  of  distensibility  and 
strength,  and  likewise  of  power  of  resistance  to  the 
^*Luate~oInective-tis-    ^"^^ion  of  Weak  alkaline  solutions  and  acids,  so  that 
sue  cells  isolated  by    these  may  be  made  use  of  with  good  efl'ect  for  its 
"^mbrana   ''proprL*    demonstration.     At  present  we  are  not  acquainted 
From  the  subraaxiiiary    with  its  chemical  Constitution :  it  is  probably  formed 

gland  of  the  dog,  atter     .  „  ,  ,  ■, , 

Boll.  Ill  many  cases  ot  some  substance  closely  allied  to 

elastin. 

From  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  this  covering '  may  be  regarded  as 
determining  the  form  of  the  organ  as  already  mentioned,  physiologically 
it  serves  for  the  filtration  and  transudation  of  the  plasma.  In  respect  to 
the  histology  of  the  structure,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  substratum 
secreted  by  the  first  aggregations  of  rudimentary  gland  cells  on  their 
exterior,  and  hardened  in  that  situation.  This  process  was  looked  upon 
as  having  taken  place  at  an  early  period  in  existence,  the  membrane  out- 
living many  generations  of  gland  cells.  But  another  recent  view  appears 
to  us  far  more  worthy  of  acceptation,  namely,  that  the  gland-membrane  is 
only  the  transformed,  and  more  or  less  independent  limiting  layer  of  the 
surrounding  connective-tissue,  and  represents  therefore  a  contiguous  por- 
tion of  the  middle  germinal  plate.  This  theory  offers  an  easy  explana- 
tion for  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  memhrana  propria.  It  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  gland  cells,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  cellular  elements  of  the  body,  that  they  do  not  generate  externally 
definite  formed  products. 

The  shapes  under  which  the  memhrana  propria  or  limiting  layer  of  con- 
nective-tissue presents  itself  to  us,  are,  as  has  been  already  remarked 
very  various.    Three  varieties  may  be  generally  recognised,  and  corres- 
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ponding  to  these,  three  forms  of  glands,  which  are,  however,  liere  and 


Fig.  830. — Simple  tubular 
glands  from  tlie  mucous 
inembi-anc  uf  the  human 
stomach. 


Fig.  331.— A  convoluted 
gland  from  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  calf. 


Fig.  332.— Tlie  vesides  of 
a  racemose  glund  (/?ran- 
ner's)  from  the  human 
being. 


there  blended  one  into  another,  and  also  make  their  appearance  at  one 
time  as  simple,  at  another  as  very  complex  apparatuses. 

(1.)  In  the  first  form  (fig.  330)  the  envelope 
presents  itself  as  a  narrow  passage  of  very  variable 
length,  almost  always  closed  at  one  end  and  open 
at  the  other,  discharging  itself  either  indepen- 
<lently  or  in  connection  with  other  structures  of 
the  like  nature  in  the  form  of  a  very  complex 
apparatus.  An  envelope  of  this  kind  is  known 
as  a  gland  tuhule,  and  such  glands  are  named 
tuhular.  Of  these  two  kinds  are  recognised, 
namely,  the  simple,  where  the  whole  organ  con- 
sists entirely  of  one  microscopically  small  sac  ; 
and  the  comjjlex,  Avhere  several  or  very  many  of 
these  tubuli  are  combined  to  form  a  new  anato- 
mical unit,  or  if  we  prefer  another  view,  where 
the  tubules  are  sub-divided.  They  may  even  form 
a  retiform  combination  of  tubes.  If  the  latter 
attain  great  length,  as  is  the  case  in  two  com- 
pound glands  of  the  human  body,  the  testicle  and 
the  kidney,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  special 
variety  under  the  name  of  gland  tubes  (fig.  333,  a-e). 


Fig.  33S.  —  Branching  urni- 
ferous  tube  from  the  kidney 
of  a  kitten,  a-e.  progressive 
subdivision  at  acute  angles. 
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Fig.  334.- 


-One  of  Drunnei  's  racemose  glands  from  the  human 
being. 


Anothei  peculiar  species  of  tubular  glands  is  presented  in  those  in 

which  the  upper  an(i 
usually  undivided  blind 
end  is  twisted  into  a  con- 
volution like  a  coil  of 
rope  (fig.  331).  To  these 
the  suitable  name  of 
"  convoluted  glands  "  has 
been  given  (Knauel- 
driisen  of  Meismer). 

(2.)  In  a  second  group 
of  glandular  organs  we 
meet  the  membrana  pro- 
l)ria  underthe  elementary 
form  of  the  so-called  open 
gland  vesicle,  that  is  of  a 
short  wide  blind  sac  of 
microscopic  dimensions 
(fig.  332).  This  struc- 
ture may  frequently  be 
very  aptly  compared  to  a  short-necked  flask  with  a  wide  body,  whilst  in 
other  cases  it  is  more  like  a  spheroidal  berry  or  short  blind  gut. 

In  this  case  the  most  characteristic  points  are  the  grouping  of  these 
vesicles  together.  Such  a  group  (which  frequently  attains  considerable 
dimensions)  may  form  a  complex  gland  still  of  microscopical  minuteness, 
or  may  be  associated  with  other  aggregations  as  a  sub-division  of  an 
organ  (figs.  326  and  334). 

These  aggregations  are  known  under  the  names  of  lohuli  or  acini  (1). 
From  these  open  vesicles  a  multitude  of  glands  is  built  up,  as,  for  instance, 

the  so-called  racemose,  which, 
with  all  their  variety  of  general 
figure  and  difi"erence  of  size  are 
really  under  the  microscope, 
comparatively  speaking,  very 
uniform  as  to  structure. 

No  very  sharp  line,  however, 
can  be  drawn  between  these 
last  described  and  the  tubular 
species.    If  the  walls  of  the 
latter  be  not  smooth,  namely, 
and   the   membrana  propria 
bulges  outwards  in  the  form 
of  spheroidal  projections,  and 
that  a  certain  division  of  the 
sao  is  combined  with  this,  we 
have  as  a  consequence  inter- 
mediate forms  which  may  with 
equal  right  be  said  to  belong 
to  either  species  of  gland. 
(3.)  In  a  third  species  of  glands  we  find  a  bounding  layer  of  connective- 
tissue  in  the  form  of  a  roundish  capsule,  closed  on  all  sides,  and  fre- 
quently of  considerable  size  (fig.  335).    Capsules  of  this  kind  get  rid  of 
their  contents  either  by  rupture  of  their  walls,  known  as  dehiscence,  by 


Fig.  335. — Glandular  capsules  from  the  thjToid  of  a  child, 
a,  ground-work  of  connective-tissue;  b,  the  capsule 
itself;  c,  gland  cells  of  the  latter. 
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■which  they  are,  Avithout  exception,  destroj'ed,  or  the  cavity  remains 
closed  during  the  "wliole  of  life,  the  contents  exuding  through  the 
parietes.  To  the  first  of  these  species  the  glandiihir  elements  of  the 
ovaries  belong ;  to  the  second,  those  of  the  thyroid  body.  In  man, 
however,  we  never  meet  "with  a  whole  gland  formed  of  one  closed  capsule 
by  itself,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tubular  follicles.  The  few  organs  in  our 
body  which  may  be  numbered  with  the  last  species,  are  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  elements  of  this  kind  imbedded  in  a  connective-tissue  ground- 
work. 

Remarks. — The  word  "acinus  "  is  also  made  use  of  to  designate  the  gland-vesicle, 
so  that  it  is  33  well,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the  term  entirely. 


The  second,  and  more  important  elementary  structures  of  the  organs 
with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  are  the  gland  cells.  These  are  derived 
from  the  corneous  and  intestinal  glandular  embryonic  leaves,  and  in 
keeping  with  their  origin,  never  completely  lose  their  epithelial  characters. 

In  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  significance  of  these 
gland  cells  appears  in  the  most  striking  way.  The  interesting  discovery, 
namely,  has  been  made,  that  in  them  there  exist  glandular  organs  which 
consist  of  but  one  single  cell  only. 

Within  the  cavities  of  glandular  organs  these  cells  are  either  packed 
closely  together  without  order,  filling  out  the  former,  or  they  clothe  their 
internal  surfaces  like  epithelium.  i>[ot  unfrequently,  when  so  arranged, 
their  figure  is  polyhedral.  They  may  also  occur  either  arranged  in  one 
single  layer,  or  forming  a  double  lamina. 

At  the  outlets  of  glands  these  cells  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
neighbouring  epithelial  formations,  and  frequently  Avithout  any  sharp  line 
of  demarcation,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  become 
gradually  transformed  into  glandular  elements.    Indeed,  wo  meet  with 


many  glandular  organs  whose  cells  are  but  little  different,  at  least  anato- 
mically, from  those  of  the  epithelia.  , 
The  different  species  of  cells  which  are  met  with  in  the  latter  have  their 


§  195. 


Fig.  33G.— Cells  from  the  peptic  glands  of 
man.  a,  cell  without  a  niembraiip; 
6,  a  nucleus  enveloped  in  a  residue  of 
the  body  of  the  cell ;  c,  a  cell  with  two 
nuclei ;  d-g,  cells  with  sharper  contour 
and  decrease  in  the  number  of  granules 
usually  contained  in  such. 


Fig.  337. — Human  hepa- 
tic cells,   a,  one  with 
a  single  nucleus;  6, 
another  with  two  of 
'  the  latter. 
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Fig.  338.— Transverse  section  through  the  mn- 
cous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  of  a 
rabbit  (near  the  surface),  a,  reticular  con- 
nective substance  containing  lymph  cells;  b, 
lymph  canal;  c,  transverse  section  of  a  follicle 
of  Lieberkiihri;  d,  another  of  the  latter  with 
its  cells  in  situ ;  e,  /,  g,  blood-vessels. 


counterparts  again  ariong  those  lining  glands.  On  account  of  the  physio- 
logical calls  made  on  them,  however,  they  require  greater  volume  than 

simple  epithelial  elements.  For  this 
reason  we  miss  among  them  the  ex- 
tremely flattened  scales  of  many 
pavement  epithelia,  and  meet,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  more  cubi- 
cal forms,  which  display,  however, 
considerable  diversity  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fitted  in  among 
their  neighbours.  Ciliated  gland  cells 
are  never  met  with  in  the  human  body, 
if  we  except  those  of  the  gland-fol- 
licles of  the  uterus,  and  are  but  of 
rare  occurrence  elsewhere.  Deposits 
of  melanin  likewise  are  never  seen 
here,  although  granules  of  yellow 
and  brown  pigment  are  not  so  rare. 

Small  spheroidal  or  completely 
spherical  cells,  first  of  all  are  to  be 
found  for  instance  in  the  ovary,  clothing  its  capsules  and  larger  ones  in  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  and  meibomian  of  the  eyelids.    The  gland 

cell  may  frequently  re- 
semble very  closely,  when 
seen  from  above,  one  of 
the  elements  of  flattened 
epithelium,  its  body  having 
become  widened  out.  It 
is  in  this  form  that  the 
cells  lining  the  peptic 
glands  of  the  stomach  are 
presented  to  us  (fig.  336), 
and  also  those  of  the  liver 
(fig.  337),  with  many 
others.  Another  species  is 
the  more  or  less  cylindrical 
cell.  This  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  uterine  glands,  the 
so-called  tubular  mucous 
glands  of  the  stomach,  and 
racemose  glands  of  mucous 
membranes  [Schlemmer, 
Puky  Akos,  Schwalhe), 
and  in  LieberJiuhn's  fol- 
licles of  the  small  intestine 
(fig.  338,  d).  In  the  latter, 
according  to  Schuhe,  the 
most  exquisite  examples  of 
"beaker  cells"  are  to  be 
seen  between  the  ordinary 
columnar  elements. 

We  have  recently  been 

made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  certain  glands  there  exist  two 


Fig.  339. — Gland  capillaries  from  the  pancreas  of  a  rabbit,  filled 
with  Berlin  blue  (after  Saviotti)-  1  and  2.  a  large  e.xcretory 
duct;  6,  that  of  an  acinus;  c,  finest  capillary  passages;  3 
an  acinus  with  cells,  and  gland  capillaries  only  partially 
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kinds  of  cellular  elements,  as,  for  instance,  in  tlie  submaxillary  and  peptic 
glands  of  many  mammals.    "VVe  shall  refer  to  these  again. 

Differences  in  gland  cells  have  also  been  remarked  corresponding  to 
their  conditions  of  activity  and  rest,  e.g.,  in  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and 
submaxillary  of  many  mammals,  &c. 

Finally  {en  pcissant),  between  the  hepatic  elements,  and  later  still 
between  those  of  several  racemose  glands,  a  system  of  the  most  delicate 
canals  has  been  met  with,  to  which  the  name  of  "gland  capillaries"  has 
been  given.    Fig.  339  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these. 

Turning  now  to  the  size  and  further  composition  of  the  gland  cell,  we 
observe  great  diversity,  especially  in  the  former.  Those  elements,  for 
instance,  clothing  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovarian  vesicles,  possess  a 
diameter  of  only  0-0074:-0-0090  mm.,  while  the  roundish  polyhedral  cells 
of  the  racemose  mucous  glands  measure  0  00 68-0  Oil 3  mm.,  those  of  the 
peptic  glands  0-0226-0-032G  mm.,  and  those  of  the  liver  almost  as  much, 
&c.  In  these  cells  are  to  be  found  single,  or  not  unfrequently  double, 
nuclei  of  from  0*0056  to  0-0090,  at  one  time  vesicular,  and  at  another  more 
homogeneous.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  more  mature  cell,  these  may,  how- 
ever, become  dissolved.  The  contour  of  such  elements  is  usually  very  deli- 
cate, and  their  contents  are  of  various  kinds;  this  we  shall  again  refer  to. 

§  196. 

The  delicate  constitution  of  the  cells  in  question,  together  with  the 
lively  interchange  of  matter  which  is  carried  on  through  their  agency, 
tends  to  render  the  existence  of  a  certain  nuniT^er  of  them  very  transitory, 
showing  again  another  parallel  with  many  epithelial  elements.  But  while 
we  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  briefness  of  the  existence  of  many  cells 
with  all  the  certainty  desirable,  we  have  no  facts  to  support  us  in  other 
cases,  nay,  we  even  have  observations  which  point  to  the  very  opposite 
conclusions  as  regards  them.  Thus  the  hepatic  (fig.  337)  and  renal  cells 
are  known  to  be  comparatively  permanent  elements. 

Here  again,  as  among  the  epithelia,  mechanical  wear  and  tear  takes 
place  also,  the  stream  of  fluid  which  flows  towards  the  outlet  of  the 
gland  carrying  off  with  "it  greater  or  smaller  quantities  of  the  cellular 
lining.  If  we  observe,  for  instance,  the  stratum  of  mucus  which  covers 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  while  digestion  is  going  on,  especially  among 
phytophagous  animals,  we  may  frequently  discover  extraordinary  numbers 
of  peptic  cells  swept  away  in  the  gastric  juice  which  wells  up  from  below. 
The  sebaceous  secretions  of  the  skin  contain  likewise  cellular  elements 
derived  from  the  glands,  from  whence  they  emanate.  In  other  organs, 
however,  such  as  the  kidney,  lachrymal,  and  sweat  glands,  the  cells  appear 
to  be  washed  away  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  in  the  bile  hepatic  cells  are 
never  to  be  found. 

The  transient  nature  of  these  elements* is  manifested  again  in  another 
way.  They  are  destroyed,  namely,  to  form  the  secretion  of  the  gland  to 
which  they  belong.  Without  taking  into  account  such  peculiar  changes 
as  lead  to  the  origin  of  spermatozoa  within  the  cells  of  the  seminal 
tubules,  we  find  the  most  ordinary  mode  of  decay  to  be  in  physiological 
fatty  degeneration,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  of  the  elements  of  glands. 
Here  the  cells  are  observed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  generation  within 
them  of  fatty  contents,  undergoing  subsequently  a  process  of  solution 
by  which  the  latter  are  liberated,  and  appear  as  constituents  of  the 
glandular  secretion.    This  is  found  to  take  place  in  the  sebaceous  glands 
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of  the  skin,  in  the  mamma  during  lactation,  in  tlie  Meibomian  and 
ceruminous  glands,  as  Avell  as  many  of  the  sudoriferous  organs. 

Thus  we  see  the  saccules  of  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  340,  A)  clothed  on 
their  internal  surface  with  cells  (a),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  modified  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Maljngliian  layer  of  the  skin, 
but  which  differ  from  the  latter  in  being  to 
a  certain  extent  rich  in  fatty  granules  {B,  a). 
By  a  further  deposit  of  fat  Avithin  the  cell 
the  latter  is  increased  in  size  {B,  h-f),  and 
becomes  detached  from  the  membranapropria 
(A,  h),  so  that  in  the  cavities  of  the  organ 
ceils  of  0-0377-0-0563  mm.  are  met  with — 
elements  in  which  the  amount  of  fat  is  very 
considerable.  The  latter  presents  itself 
either  in  the  form  of  innumerable  granules 
(B,  b),  or  several  globules  of  oil  (c)  enclosed 
within  the  membrane  of  the  cell,  or,  one 
large  drop  communicates  to  the  latter  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  fat  cell  (d).  The 
nuclei  of  these  elements  are  gradually  de- 
stroyed, apparently,  as  also  their  envelopes, 
at  least  frequently.  Thus  the  secretion  of 
sebaceous  glands  contains,  in  the  first  place, 
free  fatty  globules,  and  in  the  next  place, 
those  cells  loaded  with  oily  matters  just 
described. 

A  process  precisely  similar  to  this  takes 
place  in  the  mamma  of  the  nursing  woman. 
Here  we  see  in  the  so-called  colostrum  (a 
milk  which  is  secreted  during  the  later 
period   of    pregnancy)   round    bodies  of 
0-0151-0-0563  mm.  in  diameter  (fig.  341, 
b),  know  as  colostrum  corpuscles,  which  are 
simply  aggregations  of  fatty  particles  of 
together  by  some  agglutinating  matter.    At  one  time 
possess  envelopes  and  nuclei,  at  another  to  be  without 
either.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  structures 
are  presented  to  us  the  gland  cells  which  have  been 
shed,  and  having  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  are 
now  in  process  of  solution. 

Soon  after  delivery  the  milk  contains  innumerable 
milk  globules  as  they  are  called  (a),  that  is,  small 
drops  of  oil*enclosed  in  a  delicate  film  of  coagulated 
casein.  These  bodies  are  of  very  different  diameters, 
measuring  from  0  0029  to  0'0090  mm.  In  this  case 
the  increased  energy  of  secretion  has  led  to  rupture 
of  the  gland  cells  while  still  within  the  organ. 
In  those  situations  where  the  gland  cell  possesses  a  finely  granular 
body  consisting  of  albuminoid  matters,  we  find  it  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  destruction  of  the  former  in  the 
formation  of  the  secretion.  We  usually  meet,  however,  in  the  mucous 
and  peptic  glands  of  the  stomach  with  a  certain  number  of  liberated 


Fig.  340.— Saccule  of  a  sebaceous 
gland,  a.  gland  cells  clothing  the 
walls;  6,  those  which  have  been  cast 
off,  filled  with  oil  globules,  and  occu- 
pying the  lumen  of  the  sac;  5,  the 
cells  under  higher  magnifying 
power;  a,  smaller  specimens  belong- 
ing to  the  parietal  layer,  and  poor  in 
fat;  b,  larger,  with  abundance  of  the 
latter;  e,  a  cell  in  which  several  oil 
globules  have  coalesced  to  foiTn 
larger  drops;  and  rf,  one  with  a 
single  fat  globule;  «, /,  cells  whose 
fat  has  partially  escaped. 


varying  size,  held 
they  are  seen  to 


Fig.  341.  —  Form  ele- 
ments of  human  milk, 
a,  milk  globules;  6, 
colostrum  corpuscles. 
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molecules,  as  well  as  naked  nuclei,  and  even  broken  down  cells,  so  that 
the  destruction  of  numerous  cellular  masses  cannot  well  be  denied.  Such 
cellular  debris  has  long  been  known  ■  at  an  earlier  epoch,  however,  by 
reversing  the  order  of  things,  a  view  of  its  nature  was  taken  which 
favoured  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  cells. 

Another,  and  it  appears  equally  widely-spread  destructive  process,  is  met 
with  in  tlie  metamorphosis  by  which  mucin  is  formed.  Ordinary  albumi- 
nous cells  made  up  of  the  usual  protoplasm  occupy  the  parietal  portion  of 
the  glandular  sac,  while  larger  elements  containing  mucus,  and  Avhich  have 
had  their  rise  in  the  first  form,  are  situated  in  the  more  central  part.  By 
the  solution  of  the  latter  the  mucus  of  the  gland  is  produced.  This  is 
found  to  take  place,  for  instance,  in  numerous  small  mucous  glands,  such 
as  the  labial  of  man  and  the  rabbit,  those  of  the  larynx  of  the  latter 
animal  and  the  dog,  in  the  submaxillaris  of  many  mammalia,  beginning 
with  the  dog  and  cat,  and  finally,  in  the  sublingual  of  the  dog. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  these  points  at  greater  length  among  other 
things  in  the  third  part  of  our  work,  in  referring  to  the  salivary  glands. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place  in  other  glandular  organs,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  kidney,  where  the  cells  allow  the  secreted  matters  to  pass 
through  their  membrane,  repfeating  again  what  occurs  among  the  epithelia. 

The  question  as  to  how  gland  cells  are  regenerated  calls  for  renewed 
investigation.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  a  process  of 
segmentation  takes  place 
among  them,  for  in  many 
organs  the  occurrence  of 
cells  with  two  nuclei  is 
of  great  frequency  (fig. 
336,  c  ;  and  337,  b). 

§  197. 

The  vascularisation  of 
glands  in  keeping  with 
their  extreme  vegetative 
energy  is  very  perfect. 
The  form  of  the  vascular 
networks  is  liable,  how- 
ever, to  great  variation, 
being  determined  by  the 
shape  of  the  glandular 
elements.  Thus  race- 
mose glands  are  found 
to  possess  around  their 
spheroidal  vesicles  cor- 
responding  bag- shaped 

canillarv  networks    (fif^  f 342.— CapiUaiy  network  from  a  racemose  gland  (tlie 

342),  like  those  of  fat 

lobules.  On  the  other  hand,  tubular  or  follicular  glands  are  supplied 
with  a  system  of  capillaries  arranged  in  more  elongated  meshes  or  loops 
along  their  walls  (fig.  327  and  343),  not  dissimilar  at  times  to  the  mode 
of  arrangement  of  the  minute  vessels  in  striated  muscle.  Around  the 
outlets  alone  Avhen  crowded  together  do  the  meshes  again  assume  a  cir- 
cular form  (fig.  343  above,  and  344  c).    The  vascular  network  of  the 
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liver  (fig.  345),  is  extremely  dense  surrounding  the  cells  (comp.  fig.  328), 
partly  with  roundish  and  partly  with  more  or  less  radiating  loops. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latter  anomalous  organ,  Ave  never  find  tlie 

capillary  networks  situated  actually 


groups  of  cells  them- 
external  to  the  mem- 


343. — Network  of  blood-vessels  from 
peptic  gland  of  the  human  stomach. 


among  the 
selves,  but 

brana  propria  or  envelope  of  connec- 
tive-tissue. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  vessels 
penetrate  into  the  interior  through 
the  enveloping  structures,  as  in 
Peyer's  glands  and  lymphatic  knots, 
the  part  is  improperly  termed  a 
secreting  organ,  and  belongs  rather 
to  the  lymphatic  formations. 

The  energetic  transformation  of 
material  which  takes  place  in  glands, 
appears  as  a  rule  to  necessitate  the 
presence  in  them  of  lymphatics,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
which  has  recently  been  gained  with 
greater  accuracy  than  was  previously 
possible.  The  testicle  and  thyroid 
gland  (fig.  344,  d,  and  346,  d-f)  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples. 

With  the  consideration  of  the 
nervous  supply  of  glands,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in 
histology.  The  nerves  here  met  with  consist  partly  of  Eemak's  fibres, 
and  partly  of  medullary  elements.  Their  distribution  is  in  the  first 
place  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  then  to  the  excretory  ducts  and 
secreting  elements  of  the  latter.    As  a  rule,  but  few  and  scattered  nerves 

,  can  be  recognised  in  glands, 

but  that  several  of  the  latter, 
as,  for  instance,  the  lach- 
rymal and  salivary,  are  richly 
supplied  Avith  them  has 
already  been  mentioned  in 
a  previous  section  (§  189). 

Unstriped  muscle  may  also 
be  an  important  element  in 
the  structure  of  glands. 
Thus,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  muscular 
structures  around  the  effe- 
rent ducts,  we  may  see  in 
the  first  place  narrow 
bundles,  ascending  between  the  individual  glands,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  stomach,  or  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  connective- 
tissue  enveloping  the  several  sub-divisions  of  the  organ,  as  in  the  prostate 
and  Co2ope7-'s  glands  (Koelliker).  The  wall  of  the  organ  again  may  be 
muscular,  as  best  seen  in  the  large  sweat  glands  of  the  axilla. 

The  excretory  passages  of  glandular  organs  must  now  be  specially  de- 
scribed.   We  have  already  seen  that  these  are  not  indispensable  to  the 


Fie.  344. — From  the  testicle  of  the  calf.  At  (a)  the  seminal 
tubules  are  seen  somewhat  from  the  side;  at  (6)  trans- 
versely; c,  blood-vessels;  d,  lymphatic  passages. 
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proper  conception  of  a  gland,  and  even  in  cases  in  "uliich  the  latter  pos- 
sesses an  outlet,  there  may  be  as  yet  no  trace  of  a  special  canal  for  the 
carrying  off  of  the  secretion  of  the  part. 

All  simple  follicular  glands  belong  to  the  latter  order,  in  which  the 
forna  of  cell  changes  just  before 
the  outlet  is  reached,  but  the  ter- 
mination of  the  follicle  itself  is  not 
clearly  defined.  In  those  cases 
only  in  which  several  of  the  latter 
are  united  in  one  common,  short, 
and  widened  terminal  portion, 
can  we  speak  of  such  a  canal, 
as  in  those  peptic  glands  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  the  portion 
common  to  the  several  tubules 
{Stomach  cell  of  Todd  and  Botv- 
man)  is  marked  by  the  difference 
of  its  cohimnar  cells  (fig.  347,  a). 
The  straight  portion  of  the  tubules 
of  convoluted  glands  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  excretory  duct, 
as  it  passes  from  the  convolu- 
tion towards  the  outlet,  although 
neither  the  structure  of  the  wall 
nor  the  cellular  lining  is  altered  in  the  least ;  the  diameter,  however, 
decreases  at  first.    On  the  other  hand,  among  complex  tubular  glands. 


Tig.  345. — Network  of  vessels  in  tho  rabbit's  liver. 


Fie.  346. — From  the  thyroid  of  the  infant,  a,  crypt  of 
gland  filled  with  cell.s  alone ;  6,  incipient  colloid  meta- 
morphosis of  the  contents;  c,  the  latter  far  advanced ; 
d  and  /  large  lymphatics ;  e,  small  lymphatics. 


Fig.  847. — A  compound  peptic  gland 
from  the  dog.  a,  wide  orifice  of  exit 
{stomach  cell)  clothed  with  columnar 
epithelium ;  b,  point  of  division ;  c, 
single  follicles  lined  with  peptic  cells; 
rf,  contents  passing  out.  2.  The  orifice 
(a)  in  transverse  section.  3.  Section 
through  the  several  glands. 


such  as  the  kidney,,  we  find  an  elaborate  system  of  excretory  ducts  lined 
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with  clear,  low,  cylindrical  cells,  traversing  the  Avhole  organ  (fig.  348, 
a-d).    "We  shall  refer  to  this  again. 

The  ducts,  or  systems  of  ducts  of  racemose  glands,  however,  are  recog- 
nised by  all.  The  most  simple  forms  in  which 
these  may  be  seen  are  to  be  found  in  the  small 
glands  of  mucous  membranes  (fig.  349).  Here 
we  see  the  vesicles  making  up  a  lobule,  continued 
into  a  shorter  or  longer  passage  of  small  diameter, 
whose  wall  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mem- 
brana  propria.  Among  very  small  glands  of  this 
nature  the  junction  of  two  tubes,  such  as  that  just 
described,  may  constitute  the  whole  duct  of  the 
organ  (fig.  326).  But  in  others  the  matter  is  not 
so  simple,  and  in  the  larger  mucous  glands  the 
common  canal  of  exit  from  a  group  of  lobules 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  their  ducts  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  true  common  passage.  In  the 
latter,  or  even  in  a  branch  of  the  first  order  of 
any  considerable  gland,  we  no  longer  find  the 
simple  homogeneous  structure  of  the  membrana 
propria;  the  walls  are  here  composed  of  longi- 
tudinally arranged  connective-tissue  fibres,  in 
addition  to  which  an  external  stratum  of  looser 
texture  may  be  remarked.  They  are  lined,  like- 
wise, within  with  a  layer  of  epithelium  cells. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  these  passages  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variation. 

What  has  just  been  described  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  larger  and 
even  largest  glands.  The  subdivision  and  rami- 
fication of  the  passages  in  the  latter  has  only 
advanced  further,  and  the  groups  of  lobules 
may  be  said  to  correspond  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  individual  mucous  glands. 

The  further  diversity  of  form  of  organs  of  this 
kind  depends,  also,  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
peculiar  course  of  these  passages.  Thus,  in  the 
pancreas  we  see  the  principal  duct  passing  almost 
directly  through  the  axis  of  the  gland  towards  its  apex.  ^lany  other 
organs,  also,  as,  for  instance,  the  lachrymal  and  mammary  glands,  are  pos- 


Fig.  348.— Fvom  the  kidney  of 
tlie  Guinea-pig,  in  vertical 
section,  a-d,  excretory ;  and 
e-h,  secreting  portion  of  tlie 
canal. 


Fig.  349. — Small  mucous  glands,  some  of  whose  ducts  unite  in  a 
common  outlet. 

.sessed  of  several  outlets  :  the  union  of  the  final  twigs  to  form  one  common 
canal  may  be  said  in  this  case  not  to  have  taken  place. 

In  regard  to  the  texture,  in  these  instances  we  have  presented  to  ns  in 
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the  finer  ramifications  the  state  of  things  already  seen  in  the  smaller 
mucous  glands.  The  more  considerable  and  terminal  passages,  however, 
acquire  a  tougher  internal  tunic,  rich  in  elastic  elements,  which  is 
enveloped  in  the  external  coat.  Between  these  two  layers  there  is  inter- 
posed, further,  in  one  class  of  glands  a  muscular  sheath,  consisting,  w^hen 
only  slightly  developed,  of  longitudinally  arranged  unstriped  fibre-cells,  as 
in  the  mamma  and  Cowper's  glands.  "When  more  highly  developed  it  is 
made  up  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  internal  transverse  layer,  to 
which  may  be  added  another  still  more  internal  of  longitudinal  fibres  (vas 
deferens).  The  tunic  situated  internal  to  these,  formed  of  connective- 
tissue,  is  gradually  converted  into  a  mucous  membrane  clothed  with 
cylinder  cells,  and  in  it  again  minute  mucous  glands  may  appear  (biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts). 

§  198. 

Turning  now  to  the  individual  glands,  the  following  points  may  be 
borne  in  mind  :  — 

1.  Among  the  tubular  glands  of  the  human  body  may  be  reckoned 
Bowman's  of  the  regio  olfactoria,  LieherMJm's  of  the  small  intestine,  the 
so-called  follicles  of  the  large  intestine,  tlie  peptic  and  mucous  glands  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  glands  of  the  uterus.  These  all  consist  of  follicles 
of  varying  length,  formed  of  a  simple  membrana  propria.  Their  length, 
which  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  ranges  from 
0-2256  to  2-2558  ram.  and  upwards.  In  breadth  they  dilfer  consider- 
ably; in  Bowman's  glands  the  diameter  being  0-0323-0-056-t  mm.,  in 
Lieherliuhn' s  0-0564  mm.,  the  large  intestine  0-0564-0-1128  mm.,  and 
those  secreting  the  gastric  juice  0-0323-0-0457  mm. 

The  number  of  these  glands  is  often  very  considerable,  so  that  they  may 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  when  crowded  together, 
— as,  for  instance,  the  follicles  of  LieherkiiJin  of  the  cat  (fig.  350.)  The 
tubes  usually  remain  undivided,  but  in  many  glands,  as  those  of  the 
stomach  and  uterus,  each  may  be 
split  into  two  or  three  branches. 
The  cells  contained  within  them 
are  partly  flattened  and  round, 
partly  cylindrical. 

Among  the  convohded  glands 
we  have  the  smaller  and  larger 
sudoriferous  organs,  the  cerumi- 
nous  glands  of  the  ear,  and  the 
tubules  occurring  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva at  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
in  many  mammals.  It  is  seldom 
that,  as  in  the  latter  situation, 
they  possess  a  simple  membrana 
propria.  In  most  the  wall  is 
stronger,  this  membrane  being 
again  enclosed  within  a  layer  of  connective-tissue,  between  which  struc- 
tures muscular  elements  may  be  interposed  as  a  middle  tunic,  e.<7.,  the 
large  sweat  glands  of  the  axilla.  In  this  manner  the  walls  may  attain  a 
thickness  of  0-0045-0-0094,  or  even  0-0135  ram.  The  breadth  of  the 
very  long  tubules  of  a  convolution  varies  from  0'0451  to  0-0992,  or  even 
0-1505  mm.,  and  that  of  the  whole  of  the  latter  from  0  2  to  6-7  mm. 


Fig.  350.- 


-Lieberkithn's  plands  from  tlie  cat  {a),  sur- 
mounted by  intestinal  villi  (6). 
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Fig.  351. — Brunner's  glands  from  the  human  duodenum,  a, 
vUli;  b,  bodies  of  the  glands  situated  in  the  submucous 
tissue,  which  empty  themselves  through  their  ducts  between 
the  bases  of  the  villi. 


The  efferent  duct  is  at  first  narrow,  later  on  expanded  somewhat,  and 
loses  its  walls  on  penetrating  the  strata  of  the  epithelium.    The  cells 

lining  these  glands  are 
usually  roundish  and  flat- 
tened, and  possess  a  more 
or  less  fatty  contents. 

The  complex  tuhular 
glands  present  either  a 
homogeneous  membrane, 
as  in  the  kidney,  or  this 
is  replaced  by  connective- 
tissue,  as  in  the  testicle. 
The  seminal  tubules  of  the 
latter  have  a  diameter  of 
about  0*1128  mm.,  and  the 
uriniferous  tubes  of  the 
former  range  from  0'2  and 
1-2  to  0  0377  mm.  and 
upwards.  These  cells  are 
polyhedral,  calling  to  mind 
the  appearance  of  flattened 
epithelium. 

The  physiological  pur- 
poses served  by  the  several 
kinds  of  tubular  glands  are 
exceedingly  various. 
2.  The  racemose  glands  constitute  a  very  large  group  of  organs,  varying 
greatly  both  as  to  size,  the  character  of  the  secretion  yielded  by  each, 
and  their  physiological  significance.  To  these  belong  the  many  small  glands 

of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
body.  They  occur  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  frequency ;  often 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  mouth  and 
in  the  duodenum,  they  are  very 
densely  crowded  together  (fig. 
351). 

In  different  situations  they 
are  known  under  special  names, 
as  in  the  last  case,  where  they 
have  obtained  that  of  Brunner's 
glands.  The  sebaceous  glands  of 
the  skin,  likewise,  with  those 
modified  forms  of  them  known 
as  the  Meibomian  of  the  eye- 
lids, belong  to  this  same  cate- 
gory. At  the  commencement 
of  their  development  the  first 
of  these  present  themselves  as 
simple  flask-shaped  follicles,  which  are  subsequently  converted  by  saccu- 
lation of  their  walls  into  smaller  or  larger  racemose  organs. 

Among  the  larger  glands  of  this  group  may  be  reckoned  the  lachrymal, 
the  various  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  the  mammary,  Cuwper's  and 
Bartholin's  glands  in  the  organs  of  generation,  as  well  as  that  aggregation 


Fig.  U.52.— From  the  thyroid  of  the  infant 
o-c,  glandular  spaces. 
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of  these  structures  known  as  the  prostrate.  The  lungs  might  also  be  added 
here  on  account  of  their  structure  and  development.  The  gland  vesicles, 
almost  always  formed  of  a  delicate  membrana  propria,  vary  in  size  from 
OT 128  to  0-0451  mm.,  v'ith  extremes  in  both  directions.  The  contents 
consists  either  of  rounded,  or  more  or  less  cubical  cells.  Some  of  them  are 
filled  with  a  fatty  secretion.  We  have  already  considered  their  efferent 
ducts  in  the  foregoing  section. 

3.  Turning,  finally,  to  those  glands  consisting  of  mtirnhi  closed  roundish 
cavities,  the  thyroid  (fig.  352)  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Here  we 
find  a  number  of  short  glandular  spaces  of  roundish  form  in  a  ground- 
work of  connective-tissue,  having  a  diameter  of  OT 128-0-0564  mm.  and 
less,  and  consisting  of  a  fibrous  Avail  (without  any  distinct  membrana pro- 
2)ria)  with  a  coating  of  small  round  cells.  In  the  Graafian  vesicle  of  the 
ovary,  which  is  opened  by  rupture,  and  destroyed  after  expulsion  of  the 
ovum  and  remaining  contents,  we  have  another  more  complicated  cap- 
sule, also  imbedded  in  abundant,  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  interior  is 
lined  by  minute,  round,  nucleated  cells,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  the 
primitive  ovum. 

§  199. 

As  to  the  composition  of  glandular-tissue,  to  which  we  will  now  devote 
a  few  lines,  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  subjects  in  histology.  Even 
of  the  nature  of  the  membrana  propria  we  know  but  little  :  its  substance, 
however,  is  no  albuminous  one.  It  consists  rather  of  some  material 
difficult  of  solution,  and  offering  a  tolerably  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
action  of  weak  acids  and  alkalies,  reminding  us  of  the  bearing  of  tlie 
transparent  membranes  of  the  eye.  Its  power  of  resisting  concentrated 
alkalies  is  sometimes  also  considerable,  in  which  cases  this  gland-enve- 
lope may  consist  of  elastin,  an  important  point  when  we  take  into 
account  its  indifferent  nature  and  stability,  and  the  great  secretory  energy 
of  the  organ.  In  other  cases  this  membrane  is  not  so  durable,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  its  composition.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  at  those  points  where,  instead  of  a  transparent  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, a  layer  of  connective-tissue  presents  itself,  bounding  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  organ,  we  have  to  deal  w'ith  a  glutiii-yielding  substa,nce. 

The  gland  cells,  the  most  important  parts  of  the  organ  in  question, — 
those,  ih  fact,  which  constitute  them  glands, — have  but  little  remarkable 
about  them  excepting  the  contents  of  their  bodies.  Their  membranes 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  matter  which  gives  way  even  to  the  weaker 
acids,  but  sometimes  of  a  material  possessing  much  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance, thus  reminding  us  of  many  of  the  so  closely  allied  epithelia.  The 
nuclei  present  the  same  peculiarities  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  matters,  hoAvever,  contained  in  these  gland  cells  vary  with  the 
species  of  secretion  to  be  produced.  Thus,  for  instance,  w^e  meet  with 
materials  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  Avhich  arc  subsequently  found  free  in 
the  bile, — such  as  fats,  pigments,  and  glycogen,  which  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar,  and  is  carried  off"  with  tlie  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein.  In 
the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland,  further,  we  have  the  butter  fats  of  the 
milk ;  in  those  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  the  fatty  matters  observed  on  the 
skin ;  in  the  gastric  cells,  the  pepsin  found  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach, 
and  so  on.  Mucin  also  is  contained,  together  with  other  substances,  in 
those  cells  held  to  be  the  generators  of  mucus. 

Now,  although  the  components  of  the  secretions  present  themselves 
"^24 
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first  as  constituents  of  the  gland  cells,  we  find,  nevertheless,  that  they 
differ  among  themselves  in  two  particulars. 

In  the  first  place  we  remark,  that  in  a  certain  number  of  the  organs  in 
question  these  substances  are  only  abstracted  from  the  blood  to  sojourn 
simply  in  the  body  of  the  cell  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  constituents  of  the  sweat  glands  and 
kidneys,  in  which  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  any  notable  chemical 
metamorphosis  through  the  agency  of  the  cell.  The  latter  may,  however, 
be  evident,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  in  other  glands,  for  instance  in  the 
female  breast,  in  which  an  albuminous  substance  is  transformed  into 
casein,  and,  we  suppose,  grape  sugar  into  sugar  of  milk.  Such  instances 
are  connecting  links  between  the  first  case  and  another,  in  which  the  cell 
produces,  by  the  disintegration  and  rearrangement  of  the  matters  it 
receives,  completely  new  and  peculiar  substances,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
liver,  in  the  production  of  the  bile  acids. 

Another  difference  concerns  the  cell  itself,  as  we  know  already.  This 
may  either  be  cast  off  after  the  generation  of  its  specific  contents,  setting 
free  the  latter  (sebaceous,  milk,  and  peptic  cells),  or  the  contents  may 
escape  from  its  uninjured  body,  wliile  it  itself  remains  as  a  permanent 
structure  (renal  and  hepatic  cells). 

Finally,  the  "egotistical"  mutation  of  matter  of  glandular  tissue,  i.e., 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  interest  of  its  own  proper  nutrition,  must 
give  rise  to  the  generation  of  the  more  general  decomposition  products 
of  the  system.  Thus,  according  to  Staedeler  and  Frerichs,  leucin  has 
been  found  in  exceedingly  small  quantity  as  a  very  general  transforma- 
tion product  in  glands,  seldom  in  larger  amount,  as  in  the  pancreas. 
Other  bases,  such  as  tyrosin,  tauiin,  cystin,  hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  and 
guanin,  appear  more  rarely.  Inosit  and  lactic  acid  may  also  be  met  with, 
and  uric  acid,  though  with  less  frequency.  These  matters  are  partly  dis- 
charged with  the  secretions  of  the  glands,  and  partly  taken  up  again  into 
the  circulation. 

Later  on,  in  considering  the  salivary  glands,  we  shall  see  the  control 
which  the  nervous  system  possesses  over  the  chemical  action  of  these  organs 

§  200. 

Turning  now  to  the  devclojment  of  glands,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  epithelial  nature  of  these  structures  has  already  been  touched  on. 
The  mode  of  origin  is  the  best  proof  of  this.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
whole  series  of  glandular  organs  is  derived  from  the  external  cellular 
layer  of  the  fcEtal  body  from  the  so-called  corneous  leaf.  They  commence 
in  the  form  of  nodulated  prolongations  downwards  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
in  which  at  first  no  trace  exists  of  either  central  cavity  or  gland-mem- 
brane. This  latter  is  subsecjuently  formed  on  the  exterior  of  the  aggrega- 
tion of  cells  as  a  deposit.  The  size  of  this  mass  is  increased  by  division  of 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  while  the  connective-tissue  surrounding 
it  becomes  eventually  the  envelope  of  the  gland.  Among  the  structures 
so  formed  may  be  mentioned  the  sweat,  mammary,  and  lachrymal  glands. 

The  sweat  glands  (fig.  353,  a)  are  developed,  according  to  Koelliker,  ' 
after  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine  life.  Commencing  as  small  flask- 
shaped  growths  formed  of  the  rete  Malpigliii  cells,  they  advance  deeper 
downwards  through  the  skin  in  the  following  months,  becoming  eventu- 
ally curved,  in  a  gradual  manner,  at  their  lower  end.  Then  a  trace  of 
the  central  passage  and  external  outlet  becomes  apparent.    The  sehaceous 
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glands  also,  the  first  rudiments  of  which  may  be  observed  somewhat 
earlier  than  in  the  preceding  case,  are  likewise  solid  lateral  growths  of 
the  undermost  cells  constituting  the  rudiments  of  the  embryonic  hair 
foUicle,  and  possess  the  same  flask-like  form.  The  cells  in  their  interior 
begin  very  early  to  undergo  that  so  characteristic  fatty  infiltration  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  volume. 
Then  by  continuous  growth  they  gradually  form  those  vesicular  lobules 
met  with  in  the  fully  matured  structures.  The  mammary  glatidn,  again, 
are  developed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar,  from  tluj  fourth  and  hfth 
montli  on.  Around  the  several  aggregations  of  cells  (fig.  354)  an 
external  connective-tissue  envelope  may  be  seen,  a  doubling  in  of  the  skin. 
But  it  is  only  at  the  period  of  puberty  and  pregnancy  that  the  organ 
attains  a  state  of  perfect  development. 


KIr.  353. — Sweat  glands  of  a  foetus 
at  five  months,  a,  superficial,  b, 
deeper  layer  of  the  epidermis;  the 
rudiments  of  the  gland  are  formed 
by  the  exuberant  growth  down- 
wards of  the  latter. 


Fig.  354. — The  mammary  gland  from  a  toler- 
ably mature  embryo,  alter  Longer,  a,  the 
middle  nodulated  portion  with  shorter  excre- 
scences; b,  and  longer. 


As  to  the  germ-producing  glands,  the  ovaries  and  testicles,  as  far  as 
concerns  their  cellular  elements,  we  are  still,  unfortunately,  in  the  dark 
in  spite  of  numerous  investigations. 

Besides  those  just  mentioned,  there  are  a  great  number  of  organs  of 
the  same  nature,  whose  development  takes  place  on  a  precisely  similar 
plan,  from  the  so-called  intestinal  glandular  embryonic  plate.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  glands  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  the 
larger  organs  connected  with  tlie  latter,  e.g.,  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  lungs. 
Here,  instead  of  the  cells  of  the  corneous  layer,  we  have  before  us  the 
elements  of  the  glandular  leaf  arranged  over  the  surface  of  the  tube  as 
intestinal  epithelium.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these,  however,  is  but 
imperfectly  known,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  peptic  glands  and  follicles 
of  the  large  intestine.  The  follicles  of  LicherMlin  appear,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  consist,  from  the  very  commencement,  of  hollow  duplicatures. 
The  first  rudiments  of  Bninner's  glands,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
remaining  racemose  mucous  glands,  are  formed  of  solid  masses  of  cells. 
'J'he  salivary  glands  seem  to  be  formed  on  an  analogous  plan  of  develop- 
ment, except  that  a  far  more  extensive  proliferation  of  the  cells  takes 
place,  producing  roundish  acfiregations  of  the  form  of  the  vesicles  of  the 
organ.  The  pancreas  commences  also  in  a  hollow  auplicature^  whose 
clothing  of  cells  gives  ri.se  by  a  similar  process  to  the  various  lobules  and 
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vesicles  of  the  organ.  The  formation  of  the  lungs  is  carried  out  on  a 
similar  plan. 

17.  The  Vessels. 

§  201. 

Of  a  special  vascular  tissue,  or  tissue  peculiar  to  vessels,  we  can  only 
speak  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The  most  internal  layer  alone  consists 
everywhere  of  a  series  of  flattened  cells  of  a  peculiar  kind,  cemented 
together  at  their  edges,  and  resembling  very  closely  epithelium.  The 
walls  of  the  finest  and  most  simple  tubes  are  composed  solely  of  these 
cells.  All  the  remaining  coats,  on  the  other  hand,  which  strengthen  the 
walls  by  being  laid  down  around  them  (and  they  are  seen  very  early)  are 
formed  of  muscular  and  elastic  tissue,  of  structures,  therefore,  to  which 
we  have  already  given  our  consideration.  But  in  that  the  fine  tubes  with 
their  simple  texture  are  continuous  through  the  most  gradual  transitions 
with  those  of  wider  gauge  and  more  complex  structure,  a  general  glance 
at  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  will  be  found  useful. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  canals 
of  the  vascular  system  are  classified 
into  those  which  convey  the  stream  of 
blood  from  the  heart,  called  arteries, 
those  which  collect  and  bring  back 
the  same  known  as  veins,  and  those 
which  are  interposed  between  these 
two,  forming  a  system  of  fine  hair- 
like tubes,  to  which  the  name  of 
capillaries  has  been  applied.  The 
latter,  compared  with  the  merely  con- 
ducting veins  and  arteries,  constitute 
the  most  important  part,  physiologi- 
cally, of  the  whole,  in  that  through 
their  delicate  walls  the  interchange 
of  matter  between  the  blood  and 
organic  fluids,  as  Avell  as  secretion, 
takes  place. 

The  capillary  vessels  present  for 
our  consideration,  as  a  rule,  a  wall 
quite  distinct  from  the  neighbour- 
ing structures.  For  those  so  con- 
stituted we  would  retain  the  name 
of  capilla7-ies.  In  other  and  rarer 
instances,  this  tube  containing  the 
blood  is  fused  with  the  adjacent 
tissues,  the  fluid,  as  it  were,  flowing 
through  grooved  passages,  in  which 
case  we  have  the  capillary  canal. 
Finally,  recent  observations  seem  to 
teach  that  in  the  pulp  of  the  spleen 
the  finest  streams  of  blood  actually 
flow  through  membraneless  inter- 
stices. These  latter  are  known  as 
capillary  lacunce. 

which  do  not,  however,  occur  in  all 


Fig.  855.— Fine  blood-vessels  from  the  pia  mater 
-jf  the  human  brain.  A,  a  small  branch, 
which  divides  above  into  two  delicate  capil- 
laiies,  o,  6,  and  which  consists  below  (d),  of  two 
tunics;  B,  a  similar  tube,  with  branches;  C,  a 
vessel  of  greater  calibre,  with  a  double  mem- 
brane, the  internal  (a)  showing  longitudinally- 
arranged,  and  the  external  (6),  as  well  as 
intermediate,  transverse  nuclei. 

Capillaries  of  the  smallest  calibre. 
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parts  of  the  body,  are  tubes  just  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  passage 
through  them  of  a  single  blood  corpuscle,  which  can  even  be  compressed  in 
its  course.  The  diameter  of  the  lumen  may  be  stated  consequently  at 
0'0045-0'0068  mm.,  whilst  other  and  more  considerable  tubes  attain  a 
breadth  of  O'OllS  mm.  and  upwards. 

These  canals  (355,  A,  B)  were  supposed,  until  very  recently,  to  have 
an  extremely  simple  texture.  As  a  rule,  their  walls  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  structureless,  and  endowed  with  remarkable  elasticity  and 
extensibility.  Chemically,  they  resemble  the  sarcolemma  of  muscle 
fibres  and  primitive  sheath  of  nerves,  displaying  a  considerable  power 
of  resisting  the  action  of  many  strong  reagents.  In  the  walls  of  these 
tubes  rounded  or  oval  nuclei  are  to  be  seen,  0  0056--0-0074  mm.  in 
diameter,  in  which  nucleoli  may  be  remarked.  These  are  arranged 
irregularly  one  behind  the  other  at  considerable  intervals  {A,  a,  h,  B,  a), 
but  at  times  at  more  regular  distances  {A,  a,  B,  h).  In  larger  branches, 
measuring  perhaps  0"0113  mm.  and  upwards,  the  latter  arrangement  is 
the  rule ;  otlierwise  the  structure  remains  the  same,  except  that  such, 
tubes  may  attain  considerable  thickness,  amounting  to  O'OOIS  mm.  The 
long  axis  of  the  nuclei  corresponds  to  that  of  the  vessel ;  they  are  conse- 
quently said  to  be  longitudinally  oval  in  figure. 

§  202. 

This  view  just  mentioned  of  the  nature  of  the  walls  of  capillaries  was 
lield  for  many  years  with  unquestioning  tenacity,  no  expedient  having  as 
yet  been  hit  upon  by  which  the  structure  of  the  trans- 
parent nucleated  membrane  of  which  they  consist  could 
be  farther  resolved. 

However,  all  at  once  the  analysis  of  structure  was 
aci;omplished  through  the  discoveries  of  Auerhach, 
Kherth,  and  Aehy  following  in  tlie  footsteps  of  Hoyer. 
From  them  we  learned  the  usefulness  of  very  dilute 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  rendering  visible,  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner,  the  delicate  contour  of 
cells  (whether  those  of  epithelium  or  smooth  muscle) 
in  the  form  of  dark  lines.  The  transparent  nucleated 
membrane  in  question  is  formed  of  flat  cells,  often 
peculiarly  bordered,  and  having  a  single  nucleus  (figs. 
356  and  357) ;  they  are  united  closely  with  one 
another  at  their  edges,  and  curved  towards  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  The  tube  thus  formed  is  endowed, 
moreover,  with  vital  contractility  (Strieker). 

These  cells,  further,  extend  continuously  into  the 
more  considerable  and  even  the  largest  trunks,  though 
to  a  certain  extent  modified.  This  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised. Here  they  Avere  known  even  to  the  earlier 
histologists,  their  contour  being  plainly  visible  without 
any  further  treatment.  They  were  described  as  the 
epithelia  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  cardiac  cavities 
(§  87),  and  we  may  add,  with  perfect  correctness,  for 
these  lining  cells  of  the  vascular  system  are  members 
of  the  epithelium  group  of  the  middle  germinal  layer  (pp.  158,  159),  the 
erulothcUa  of  His.  Another  name  has  been  proposed  for  them  also  by 
Amrhach,  namely,  perithelium.    It  may  be  found  more  convenient,  how- 


Fig.  356.  —  Capillaries 
from  the  mesentery 
of  a  Guinea-pig  after 
treatment  with  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. <i,  cells;  6,  nu- 
clei of  the  same. 
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ever,  if,  for  the  future,  Ave  make  use  of  the  term  pnmary  vascular  mem- 
hrane  in  referring  to  this  cellular  tube. 

In  regard  to  the  cells  themselves,  they  are  presented  to  us  according  to 

the  breadth  of  the  tube,  either  under  a 
more  or  less  fusiform  or  polygonal  form. 
The  first  variety  (fig.  356),  bounded  by 
delicate  serrated  or  undulating  lines,  have 
a  length  of  0-0756-0-0977  mm.,  and 
breadth  of  0-0099-0 -050  mm.  Such  ele- 
ments are  to  be  found  forming  the  walls 
of  the  finest  capillaiies,_  arranged  either 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  or  more 
rarely  obliquely,  as  regards  the  latter.  In 
transverse  sections  of  the  vessels  two  or 
three,  or  less  frequently  four  of  them,  may 
be  remarked. 

In  many  of  the  finest  vessels  portions 
of  the  tube  are  formed  of  one  single  cell 
alone,  its  two  edges  meeting  around  the 
lumen.  Such  cases  may  be  found  among  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  the 
retina,  the  muscles,  and  the  skin. 

Capillaries  of  larger  calibre  are  made  up  of  cells  of  the  second  variety. 
"We  encounter  here  either  regular  polygons,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
chorio-cupillaris  of  the  cat  and  iris  of  the  bird's  eye,  or  more  irregular 


Fiff.  357. — Capillary  network  frnm  the 
lung  of  the  frog  treated  with  SDlution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  6,  vascular  cells ; 
a,  nuclei  of  the  same. 


Fig.  358. — Capillary  ves- 
sel from  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  f  ropr  treated 
Avith  nitrate  of  silver. 
Between  the  vascular 
cells  at  (J,  a  and  6,  the 
"■^ stomaia"  are  to  be 
seen. 


Fig.  359. — Capillaries  and  finer  trunks 
from  a  mammal,  a,  capillary  from 
the  brain  ;  6,  from  a  lymphatic  gland ; 
c,  a  somewhat  stronger  branch,  with 
a  lymphatic  sheath,  from  the  small 
intestine;  and  d,  transverse  section 
of  a  small  artery  of  a  lymphatic 
gland. 


plates  (fig.  3.57),  in  many  instances  giving  off"  long  processes.  In  the 
transverse  section  of  the  vessel  we  may  have  two  or  four  of  these.  In 
size  they  are  naturally  subject  to  great  variation,  and  may  attain  a  diameter 
at  certain  pomts  of  0-0749-0-01737  mm.    The  interdigitation  of  their 
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processes  presents  a  most  peculiar  appearance  under  the  microscope.  Be- 
tween tliese  cells,  however,  may  be  observed  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  roundish  marks  of  varying  size,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  dark  spot 
(tig.  358,  a,  a),  sometimes  in  that  of  a  ring  (&). 

These  have  been  hitherto  held  by  many  to  be  preformed  openings  or 
"stomata,"  and  to  account  for  the  exit  of  white  and  coloured  blood  cor- 
puscles (p.  128). 

The  recent  investigations  of  Arnold  also  have  confirmed  the  correctness 
of  this  view. 

jSTow,  whilst  we  believe  that  in  many  parts  of  the  body  the  whole  of  the 
capillary  vessel  is  represented  in  this  cellular  tube  just  mentioned,  there 
are  some  localities  in  which  tlie  latter  is  enveloped  in  a  delicate  homo- 
geneous membrane,  probably  the  first  indication  of  the  tunica  intima. 
There  are  again  places  in  which,  the  surrounding  connective-tissue  forms 
an  external  envelope  for  all  capillaries,  even  the  most  minute, — in  fact, 
an  adventitia  capillaris,  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
tunica  cellulosa  of  larger  trunks.  Thus  we  find  the  capillaries  of  the 
brain  (fig.  359,  a)  enclosed  in  a  homogeneous  nucleated  membrane,  and 
those  of  lymphoid  organs  (1))  closely  invested  in  reticular  connective 
substances.  Again,  other  more  considerable,  but  still  capillary  vessels, 
may  be  enveloped  loosely  in  a  layer  of  connective-tissue  {(•),  and  the  space 
thus  left  between  the  latter  and  the  vessel  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
lymphatic  passage.  We  shall  refer  again  to  these  lympli  sheaths,  and 
only  stop  to  remark  here,  that  every  adventitial  tissue  of  a  blood-vessel 
containing  lymphoid  cells,  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  latter. 
Another  circumstance  also  may  frequently  give  rise  to  the  decei^tive  appear- 
ance of  such  a  sheathing,  namely,  that  a  blood-vessel  is  often  bounded 
on  each  side  by  lymphatic  canals ;  this  is  most  commonly  seen  in 
uninjected  preparations. 

!Now,  although  in  those  cases  just  described  the  capillary  wall  is  easy 
of  recognition  in  it  own  individuality,  there  are  others  in  which  the  cells 
of  the  tube  become  so  intimately  united  with  the  adjacent  tissues,  that 
they  are  cither  totally'  inseparable  from  the  latter,  or  only  so  with  the 
help  of  the  stronger  reagents  at  our  disposal,  although  treatment  with 
nitrate  of  silver  naturally  renders  them  visible.  This  is  the  texture  of 
the  capillary  canal  as  found,  for  instance,  in  the  memhrana  pupillaris  of 
the  foetal  eye,  the  skin,  and  other  strong  fibrous  structures. 

§  203. 

Passing  on  now  from  these  finer  forms  to  the  larger  trunks,  we  meet 
again  with  those  layers  already  known  to  us,  namely,  the  epithelial,  and 
the  intima  enveloping  it,  and  finally  the  external  fibrous  coat.  The  latter 
appears  in  the  form  of  longitudinally  striated  connective-tissue,  with 
vertically  arranged  nuclei  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

Very  soon,  however,  even  in  extremely  fine  trunks,  especially  as  we 
pass  towards  the  artery,  between  the  two  internal  membranes  and  the 
external  coat,  a  thin  layer  of  transversely  arranged  contractile  fibre  cells 
may  be  observed,  whose  nuclei  we  may  easily  detect.  The  latter  are 
spoken  of  as  tramvernely  oval.  There  can  be  now  no  doubt  but  that  in 
this  we  have  before  us  the  first  rudiments  of  the  middle  or  muscular  coat 
of  the  larger  trunks. 

Once  more  to  recapitulate  :  we  see  first  («)  the  layer  of  flattened  cells, 
then  {h)  the  longitudinally  streaked  internal  coat,  then  [c)  the  transverse 
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muscular  elements  as  middle  coat,  and  finally  (d)  the  external  envelope 
of  connective-tissue. 

Vessels  of  this  kind  can  by  no  means  be  called  any  longer  capillaries ; 


Fig.  360.— Two  considerable  vessels  from  tlie  pia  mater  of  the  human  brain. 
1.  A  small  arterial  twig.  2.  A  venous  twig;  a,  6,  internal;  c.  middle; 
and  d,  external  layer. 

they  bear  from  henceforth  far  more  the  cliaracter  of  fine  arterial  and 

?2  venous  branches.  According  to 
their  nature  in  this  respect,  they 
offer  certain  differences  for  our 
consideration,  and  besides, a  series 
of  others  of  a  more  local  or  indi- 
vidual kind. 

Taking  vessels  of  about  0'0282- 
0-04512  mm.  in  diameter  (fig.  360), 
only  two  membranes  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  a  venous  branch  (2) 
of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place  an 
inner  (a,  h),  in  the  form  of  a  toler- 
ably resistant  elastic  tunic,  re- 
markable for  its  tendency  to  form 
smaller  or  larger  longitudinal 
folds,  and  studded  Avith  numerous 
nuclei.  The  latter  on  treatment 
with  silver  are  seen  to  be  the 
nuclear  formations  of  the  vascular 
cells,  which  are  smaller  here  than 
in  the  capillaries,  presenting  also 
a  broader  and  more  rhomboidal 
figure.  It  is  still  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  whether  these  are  again  clothed  in  a  thin  longitudinally  marked 


Fig.  361. — An  artenal  branch.  At  (fc)  the  homo- 
geneous internal  layer  destitute  of  nuclei;  (c)  mid- 
dle tunic  formed  of  contractile  fibre  cells;  d,  the 
external  connective-tissue  tunic. 
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coat  or  not.  The  second  layer  (d)  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  streaky 
fibrous  tissue  envelope  with  elongated  nuclei  and  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles. 

If  we  compare  with  this  an  arterial  branch  (1),  we  find  again  the 
two  coats  {b  and  d)  just  described ;  but  between  the  inner  membrane 
and  outer  tunic  of  connective-tissue  there  now  appears  a  layer  of  trans- 
versely arranged  contractile  fibre  cells  lying  side  by  side  (c),  whose  elongated 
nuclei  present  themselves  in  transverse  sections  of  the  vessel  as  encircling 
the  latter.  This  tunic  is  of  varying  strength.  In  other  arterial  twigs  it 
may  appear  with  greater  distinctness,  either  as  a  single  or  multiple  layer. 
Fig.  361  represents  this  in  a  side  view,  and  fig.  359,  d,  the  transverse 
section  of  a  small  artery  with  laminated  muscular  coat,  and  an  adventitia 
consisting  of  reticular  connective-tissue.  The  epithelium  cells  are  narrower 
here  than  in  the  veins,  but  much  more  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
vessel,  and  fusiform. 

§  204. 

Thus  far  is  it  possible  to  subject  the  blood-vessel  as  a  Avhole  to  micro 
scopical  analysis.  Larger  tubes  must  be  examined  in  their  various  parts, 
either  by  rending  the  walls,  peeling  off  layers  with  a  forceps,  the  vessel 
having  been  slit  up,  or  by  preparing  sections  of  the  previously  dried  or 
hardened  wall. 

The  further  changes  from  the  next  in  order  to  those  occurring  in  the 
formation  of  the  largest  vessels,  consist  in  this,  that  all  the  layers,  with 
the  exception  of  that  formed  of  endothelial  cells,  which  remains  single, 
commence  to  become  more  and  more  laminated,  especially  the  internal 
and  middle,  thus  collectively  bringing  about  an  increase  in  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  vessels.  The  internal  strata  preserve  in  their  systems  of 
membranes  arranged  in  laminae  one  over  the  other  their  elastic  character, 
presenting  every  variety  of  elastic  tissue  in  longitudinal  arrangement. 
The  middle  coat  is  transformed  into  a  system  of  lamina3  of  smooth  muscle 
fibres,  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  with  a  transverse  direction.  The 
external  tunic,  finally,  becomes  thicker  and  thicker  in  its  connective  sub- 
stance with  an  ever  increasing  development  of  elastic  networks.  Fig. 
362  represents  at  (1)  the  umbilical  artery  of  a  foetus  of  eight  months  old 
in  transverse  section,  and  at  (2)  a  large  artery  from  the  adult  similarly 
cut,  and  gives  us  for  the  present  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  parts  in 
question.  The  distinction  between  the  different  coats  becomes,  however, 
less  and  less  apparent  at  the  same  time.  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  coats  of  veins  are  thinner  than  those  of  arteries  of  corre- 
sponding calibre,  a  circumstance  which  depends  upon  the  minor  develop- 
ment in  them  of  the  middle  tunic.  The  endothelial  cells  of  venous 
vessels  preserve  everywhere  the  same  short  broad  figure  already  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  §. 

Small  veins,  merely  higher  grades  of  development  of  such  a  vessel  as 
that  represented  in  fig.  360  (2),  commence  much  later  to  acquire  a  muscular 
layer  than  arteries  of  the  same  magnitude.  A  venous  vessel,  for  instance, 
of  0-23  mm.  in  diameter  offers  for  our  consideration  an  internal  membrane 
in  which  may  be  observed  elastic  longitudinal  interlacements,  a  few 
laminae  of  muscle-fibres  in  the  middle  coat,  intermixed  with  elastic  net- 
works and  layers  of  connective-tissue,  and,  finally,  an  external  thicker 
coat,  formed  of  fibrillated  connective-tissue  and  elastic  fibres. 

In  medium-sized  veins  the  internal  coat  consists  of  either  one  or  several 
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laminae,  longitudinally  streaked  and  studded  with  nuclei  and  fusiform 
cells,  and  a  stratum  of  elastic  membranes  and  fibrous  networks  arranged 
longitudinally,  between  wliicli  the  elements  of  smooth  muscle  may  even 
be  insinuated.    The  middle  tunic  is  formed  of  obliquely-crossed  fibrous 

tissue,  "with  elastic  networks, 
whose  fibres  take  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  also  of  unstriped  muscle 
cells.  Between  these  there  ap- 
pear, however,  elastic  membranes, 
whose  fibres  maintain  a  longitu- 
dinal course.  The  middle  layer 
of  vessels  of  this  kind  is,  as  a 
rule,  much  weaker  than  that  of 
arteries,  but  is  rich  in  muscular 
elements.  The  strong  external 
coat  is  formed  of  connective-tissue 
with  elastic  interlacements.  Un- 
striped muscle  may,  however,  also 
occur. 

The  largest  veins  of  all,  finally, 
present  a  similar  arrangement  of 
their  internal  laminae,  except 
that  the  latter  have  no  unstriped 
muscle  fibres,  while  the  middle 
layer  remains  comparatively  un- 
developed, or  may  in  rare  cases 
be  entirely  absent.  The  muscle 
elements  of  the  latter  when  pre- 
sent are  scanty,  and  accompanied 
by  abundant  connective-tissue, 
whose  fibres  are  obliquely  ar- 
ranged. Elastic  fibrous  networks 
of  longitudinal  direction  are  also 
present  still.  A  strange  pecu- 
liarity has  been  remarked  here 
in  the  usually  strongly  developed 
external  layer  of  many  veins, 
namely,  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
amount  of  longitudinally  arranged 
muscle,  which  generally  occupies 
the  internal  portion  of  the  former 
in  varying  strength  :  it  is  mixed 
with  fibres  of  connective-tissue 
taking  an  oblique  course.  There 
are  certain  veins,  indeed,  which 
show  an  excessive  development 
of  these  muscular  elements,  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus ;  in  others  they  are 
entirely  absent,  as  in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  valves  of  veins,  which  are  covered  with  endothelium,  consist  mainly 
ot  connective-tissue  interspersed  with  elastic  fibres. 

In  small  arteries  the  internal  and  external  layers  remain  comparatively 


Fig.  362. — ^Transverse  sections  of  arteries.  1.  The 
umbilical  of  a  human  foetus  eight  montlis  old.  a, 
epithelium;  6,  layers  of  the  internal  coat;  c,  tlie 
muscular  layers  of  the  middle  coat  without  any 
intei-mixture  of  elastic  elements;  d,  external  cover- 
ing, made  up  of  colloid  tissue.  2.  A  large  artery 
from  the  adult;  a  and  b,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  c,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats; 
rf,  elastic,  and  e,  muscular  laminae  of  the  middle 
coat;  g,  the  external  runic  traversed  by  elastic 
networks;  at/,  below,  the  latter  are  highly  deve- 
loped. 
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unchanged.  The  former,  however,  may  frequently  acquire  tlie  characters  of 
a  reticular  elastic  tunic,  owing  to  incipient  absorption  at  certain  points  ; 
this  is  the  so-called  fenestrated  membrane  (§  127).  Condensation  may 
also  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  elastic  network  stretched  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  vessel.  The  middle  layer  consists  of  several  strata 
of  transverse  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  laid  one  over  the  other.  In  the 
outer,  finally,  the  connective-tissue  becomes  fibrillated,  and  the  corpuscles 
of  the  latter  unite  to  form  fine  elastic  fibrous  networks. 

We  must  be  permitted  here  to  refer,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  umhilical 
arteries  (fig.  362,  1).  These  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
development  of  their  muscular  middle  coat  (c).  As  tunica  adventitia  we 
find  (d)  a  reticular  connective  substance,  already  seen  in  the  gelatin  of 
Wharton  (p.  191).  The  arteries  of  the  ovaries  likewise  have  very  strong 
muscular  tunics.  The  latter  may  attain  an  enormous  pitch  of  develop- 
ment in  the  branches  supplying  the  so-called  corpus  lutewn. 

Trunks  of  more  considerable  magnitude,  of  about  2  mm.  in  diameter,  for 
instance,  show  in  their  internal  coat  an  increase  of  elastic  tissue,  in  addition 
to  Avhich  longitudinally  striated  layers  may  occur.  There  are  likewise  inter- 
posed between  the  greatly  thickened  laminae  of  muscle  fibres  imperfectly 
developed  membranes  of  elastic  nature,  with  webs  of  elastic  fibres  holding 
an  oblique  course  ;  the  latter  attain  also,  in  the  outer  tunic,  a  high  pitch  of 
development.  In  vessels  of  larger  diameter  still  these  elastic  networks  are 
developed  more  and  more,  especially  internally,  towards  the  tunica  media. 

Turning  now,  finally,  to  the  largest  arterial  trunks  of  the  body  (fig. 
362,  2),  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  internal  layer  (b)  has  increased 
in  thickness  by  multiplication  of  its  elastic  laminje.  These  latter  present 
themselves,  in  keeping  with  the  variability  of  elastic  tissue,  either  in  the 
form  of  membranes  or  of  membranous  networks  stretched  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  vessel,  or  again  as  fenestrated  coats.  More  internally,  close  to 
the  epithelial  layer,  may  be  seen  laminae,  either  homogeneous  or  longitu- 
dinally striated,  in  which,  as  for  instance  in  the  ascending  aorta,  networks 
of  stellate  cells  exist,  lying  one  over  the  other,  as  was  discovered  by 
Langhans  and  confirmed  by  Ehner.  In  the  middle  coat  {d,  e)  the  mem- 
branous character  of  the  obliquely  running  elastic  webs  becomes  more  and 
more  marked.  The  latter  may  be  very  thick,  or,  again,  fine  and  delicate, 
and  the  whole  present  a  fenestrated  appearance,  owing  to  absorption  of 
the  interstitial  connecting  substance.  As  a  rule,  these  membranous  elastic 
layers,  whose  number  may  amount  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  and  upwards, 
are  interleaved  with  tolerable  regularity  with  the  laminae  of  the  muscular 
substance  (e).  The  latter  presents  itself  in  varying  degrees  of  perfectness, 
and  is  frequently  but  slightly  developed,  which  may  depend  upon  the  high 
degree  of  development  of  the  elastic  intermediate  layers  :  its  direction,  like- 
wise, is  by  no  means  always  the  same.  In  the  outer  portions  of  the  middle 
tunic  fibrillated  connective-tissue  is  also  to  be  found  {Schidtze,  von  Ehner). 
In  the  most  external  coat  {g)  the  elastic  networks  are  frequently  more  and 
more  strongly  marked  at  its  inner  portion  (/),  so  that  among  the  larger 
mammals,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  whale,  they  furnish  one  of  the  strongest 
examples  of  elastic  tissue  that  can  be  met  with.  As  an  exception,  smooth 
muscle  may  also  make  its  appearance  in  the  internal  coat  of  human 
arteries.  Corresponding  muscle  elements  to  those  we  have  described  as 
occurring  in  the  external  layers  of  the  veins  appear  to  be  entirely  absent 
in  the  arteries  of  the  human  body. 

Commencing  even  in  the  smaller  twigs,  the  blood-vessels  are  supplied 
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with  arteries  for  the  nutrition  of  their  walls.  These  are  known  as  the 
vasa  vasorum,  and  are  distributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  middle  and 
external  coats,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  in  which  they  are  tolerably 
numerous.  They  are  here  arranged  like  those  of  formless  connective- 
tissue,  except  that  they  form  narrower  meshes.  Later  on  they  appear  in 
the  middle  layer,  where  they  have  been  seen  in 
arteries  to  form  vascular  networks  of  fine  tubes, 
with  elongated  obli(pe  meshes  (GerlacJi). 

The  nerves  of  arteries  derived  from  the  sympa- 
thetic and  cerebro-spinal  system  are  distributed  in 
the  larger  trunks  to  the  middle  and  external  tunics. 
As  a  rule,  the  arteries  seem  to  be  richer  in  nerves, 
on  account  of  their  thicker  middle  layer,  than  the 
veins,  but  the  greatest  variety  exists  in  this  respect. 
All  that  is  necessary  has  already  been  remarked  in 
respect  to  the  termination  of  the  nerves  of  vessels 
in  §  183. 

§  205. 

We  mus  now  turn  to  the  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  capillaries  as  to  the  most  important 
subdivision  of  the  vascular  system. 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  sharp  boundary 
can  be  drawn  between  these  vessels  and  the  arteries 
and  veins,  in  that  the  most  imperceptible  transition 
exists  from  one  to  the  other.  But  one  thing  is  char- 
acteristic in  the  capillaries,  namely,  that  their  tubes 
no  longer  decrease  in  calibre  from  the  giving  off  of 
branches,  and  that  they  form  among  themselves,  in 
the  various  organs  supplied  by  them,  networks  of 
tolerably  regular  size  and  shape  (fig.  363,  c,  d). 
The  diameter  of  the  vessels  so  connected  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  same  in  the  various  organs, 
and  the  finest  are  not  presented  to  us  in  every  locality.  The  brain  and 
vetina  possess  the  most  delicate.    Their  transverse  diameter  in  these  organs 

may  be  stated  at  0-0068-0-0065  mm., 
or,  in  some  cases,  even  so  low  as 
0-0056  mm.  In  muscle  they  appear 
to  be  someM-hat  larger,  measuring 
0-0074  mm.  Those  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  again,  are  still  larger.  In 
most  glands,  as,  for  instance,  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  lungs,  the  diameter  of 
the  capillaries  lies  between  0-0091 
and  0-0135  mm.  The  largest  of  all 
vessels  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  bony  tissue,  where  they  measure  as 
high  as  0-0226  mm.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  owing 

,    •         •     V      .  to  the  elasticity  of  the  capillary  tube, 

and  Its  variation  in  diameter  according  to  the  amount  of  blood  contained 
m  It,  these  measurements  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate. 


Fig.  363.— Vessels  of  striped 
muscle,  a,  artery;  6,  vein; 
c  and  rf,  extended  capil- 
lary network. 


Fig.  364.— A  pulmonary  alveolus  from  the  calf 
a,  large  blood-vessel;  b,  capillarv  network' 
c,  epithelium  cells.  '  ' 
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Fig.  365. — Vessels  from  the  human  retina,  a, 
6,  capillary  network;  c,  venous  twip. 


arterial 


In  other  vertebrates,  likewise,  the  size  of  the  capillaries  must  he  greater 
tocorrespondwith  the  larger  dia-  ~ 
meter  of  the  hlood  corpuscles. 

Touching  now  the  distances 
between  the  tubes,  and  the 
greater  or  less  vascularity  of  a 
part  depending  thereon,  the 
most  remarkable  variety  pre- 
vails. The  lungs,  the  glands,  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  skin 
are  the  most  vascular  of  all  struc- 
tures ;  whilst  other  parts,  such 
as  the  serous  and  fibrous  mem- 
branes and  the  nervous  trunks, 
are  very  poor  in  vessels.  The 
vascular  networks  of  the  lungs 
(tig.  364)  and  of  the  retina 
(fig.  365)  afford  examples, 
although  the  latter  membrane 
cannot  be  reckoned  among 
those  poorest  in  blood  in  the 
body. 

Finally,  we  know  of  tissues 
which  contain  no  blood-vessels, 
such  as  the  cornea,  the  lens 
cartilage,  the  epithelial  structures,  and  nails.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that, 
owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
elements  of  form,  only  consider- 
able groups  of  the  latter  can  be 
surrounded  by  the  Ccipillary  net- 
works in  organs  with  a  small 
amount  of  vascularity.  But  even 
in  those  parts  most  abundantly 
supplied  witb  blood  the  capillary 
tube  always  lies  external  to  the 
elementary  structure,  and  never 
penetrates  into  the  interior;  at 
the  very  most,  is  eacb  individual 
form  element  surrounded  with  a 
single  loop,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fat  cell  (§  122)  and  muscle 
fibre  (§  168).  The  forms  under 
which  capillary  networks  pre- 
sent themselves  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quently so  characteristic  of  the 
various  parts  to  which  they  be- 
long, that  the  practised  eye  can 
often  recognise  an  organ  from  a 
section  of  its  substance  which 
has  been  injected. 

These  forms  are  chiefly  deter-  ^ .     ^     i     i  i 

mined  by  the  texture  of  the  part  and  the  grouping  of  its  structural  elements, 


Fie  366  -Vessels  from  about  fat  ci  lls.  ^,  an  arterial 
fwig  at  a.  and  venous  at  6,  with  round  capillary 
network  of  a  fat  globule.  B,  the  capillaries  of  three 
free  cells  of  tlie  latter. 
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as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  latter  (fig.  366,  A,  B).    Thus,  around  certain 

globular  structures,  such  as  fat 
cells  and  the  terminal  vesicles  of 
racemose  glands,  we  find  hag-like 
nets  of  vessels,  and  also  about  the 
outlets  of  follicular  mucous  mem- 
branes a  circular  interlacement  of 
the  latter. 

The  cells  of  an  hepatic  lobule, 
which  have  a  radiating  arrange- 
ment, as  depicted  in  fig.  328,  jj. 
345,  produce  also  a  radiating 
course  in  the  capillaries  of  the  net- 
work of  the  part,  which  is  pri- 
marily bag-like  (fig.  367).  Again, 
in  those  parts  whose  structural  ele- 
ments are  elongated  and  regularly 
grouped,  we  find  the  meshes  of 
the  vascular  web  likewise  much 
drawn  out,  as  it  were,  and  very 
narrow,  as,  for  instance,  in  muscle 
(fig.  363,  c,  cZi,  in  nerves,  in  follicular  or  tubular  glanJs,  such  as  those  of 
the  stomach  (fig.  343,  p.  354). 


I'ig.  367. — Capillary  network  from  a  rabbit's  liver. 


Fig.  368. — Capillary  loops  from  t.^.e  sensitive  papillae  or  human  skin. 


Vie.  369.— The  vascular  loop  network  of  an  intestinal  rillns. 
a,  arterial  twig;  6,  capillary  net  with  its  circular  arrange- 
ment around  the  outlet  of  the  Ltebcrkii/tn  s  follicle  at  d- 
c,  venous  branch.  ' 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  also  that  each  form  of  network  may  make  its 
appearance  with  ever  so  many  different  modifications. 

On  account,  for  instance,  of  the  narrowness  of  the  space  in  such  conical 
protuberances  as  the  sensitive  papillag  of  the  skin  and  papilla?  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  regular  capillary  loops,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  formed 
(fig.  368).  Again,  if  these  cones  attain  much  greater  dimensions,  as  in 
tlie  villi  of  the  small  intestines,  an  arrangement  of  capillaries  is  brought 
about  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  loop  neUcorl-,  a  further 
complication  of  the  former.  Tn  this 
case  we  see,  passing  between  the  two 
or  more  principal  vessels  of  the  sling, 
a  finer  set  of  tubes  holding  a  trans- 
verse course  (fig.  369,  h). 

Finally,  in  this  sketch  may  be  in- 
cluded the  glomerulus,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  kidney,  an  arrangement  of 
vessels  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic 
of,  that  organ  (fig.  370).  Here  we  find 
a  minute  arterial  twig  (b),  micro- 
scopically small  indeed,  suddenly 
curled  upon  itself  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  inferior  portion  of  a 
sweat  gland  (c).  Within  the  con- 
volution it  may  divide  into  branches 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  man  and  the 
mammalia,  or  remain  single,  after 
which  an  efferent  vessel  makes  its  appearance  {d),  which  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  glomerulus  is  resolved  into  a  capillary  network  (e/). 

§  206. 

The  lymphatic  system  is  an  appendage  of  the  circulatory,  designed  to 
bear  back  into  the  blood  those  iiutritive  fluids,  impregnated  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  which  have  transuded  into  the  inter- 
stices of  organs  from  the  capillaries.  It  likewise  takes  up,  during  the 
period  of  digestion,  by  means  of  its  radials  terminating  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  that  fluid  known  as  chyle,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to  (p.  131).  Owing  to  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
lymphatic  system  is  only  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  these  matters 
into  the  circulation,  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  vessels  corresponding  to  the 
arteries.  It  consists  rather  of  a  set  of  vessels  corresponding  to  the 
capillary  part  of  the  circulation,  and  of  diainage  tubes  taking  their  rise 
from  those  which  may  be  compared  to  tlie  veins. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  body,  but 
occur  most  abundantly  in  vascular  parts.  They  have,  however,  been 
missed  up  to  the  present  in  certain  portions  of  the  body  well  supplied  with 
blood.  They  are  not  found  in  such  non-vascular  tissues  as  the  epidermis, 
nails,  and  cartilages. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics  was  for  a  long  time  veiled  in  the 
deepest  obscurity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  numerous  valves  of  the 
larger  trunks  offered  the  most  determined  resistance  to  injection,  and  thai 
the  colourless  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  finer  tubes  rendered  their 
immediate-  recognition  almost  impossible.  Further,  it  is  only  certain 
specially  transparent  parts  that  allow  of  the  latter  being  seen  at  all.  That 


Fipr.  370.  —  Glnmcrulus  from  a  pie's  kidney 
(lialf  diagrammatic),  a,  arterial  branch  ;  6, 
the  twig  supplying  the  convolution  ;  c,  glo- 
merulus; rf,  efferent  vessel;  c/,  capillary 
network  emptying  itself  into  a  venous  twig 
at  g;  hi,  urinary  tubules. 
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Fig.  371. — Villi\s  from  the  intestine  of  a  kid, 
after  ti-eatment  with  acetic  acid. 


portion  of  the  system  presiding  over  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  is,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  dark  fatty  contents  during  digestion,  more  favour- 
able for  observation,  and  was  in  fact 
the  only  point,  a  few  years  ago,  at 
which  the  relations  of  the  vessels  in 
question  could  be  studied  with  any 
success. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  take 
a  glance  at  the  lacteals. 

If  we  choose  for  examination  the 
intestinal  villi  of  a  mammal  which 
has  been  fed  some  honrs  before  with 
rich  fatty  food,  such  as  that  of  a  young 
sucking  animal  (fig.  371),  which  best 
answers  our  purpose,  we  shall  see,  in 
the  central  portion  of  each  villus  travers- 
ing its  axis,  a  passage  filled  with 
minute  fatty  molecules,  and  dark  on 
that  account.  This  duct  frequently 
terminates  in  a  rounded  enlargement  or  bulb,  and  is  usually  single  in 
slender  villi,  although  in  instances  in  which  the  latter  are  broader  it 
has  been  seen  to  be  double,  treble,  or  quadruple. 

Minutely  examined,  this  vessel  (fig.  372,  d),  which  has  a  diameter  of 
O'Ol 87-0-982  mm.,  is  seen  to  possess  a  thin 
homogeneous,  but  distinct  wall.  Above,  it  ter- 
minates blind,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
finer  system  of  canals,  and  may  be  expanded  at 
its  end  to  a  diameter  of  0'0300  mm.  in  some 
cases.  This  axial  vessel  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  merely  a  deficiency  in  the  connective- 
tissue  substance  of  the  villus,  but  this  is  incor- 
rect. Years  ago  I  had  frequently  met  with  the 
villus  half  torn  through,  and  the  uninjured  wall 
of  the  axial  canal  thus  isolated.  The  results  of 
artificial  injection  (§  208)  have  since  corrobo- 
rated this  explanation  of  its  nature.  Around 
this  chyle  radicle  the  capillaries  of  the  loop  net- 
work {h),  mentioned  in  section  205,  are  coiled 
with  a  thin  layer  of  unstriped  muscle-cells  inter- 
posed :  a  fact  of  great  interest. 

Lymphatic  radicles  were  observed  also,  many 
years  ago,  by  Kuellil-er  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole. 

Their  appearance  as  they  occur  here  is  very 
variable.  They  most  usually  present  themselves, 
however,  in  the  form  of  tubes  much  finer  than 
in  the  preceding  case,  measuring  in  diameter 
0-0045-0-0113  mm.,  and  consisting  of  a  thin 
homogeneous  wall,  which  is  nucleated  and  stud- 
ded with  a  multitude  of  minute  saccules. 

They  are  arranged  as  a  Avhole  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  branches  passing 
off  at  acute  angles,  and  do  not  present  the  reticulated  appearance  of  the  blood 
capillaries.  The  terminal  tubules  seem  to  end  in  delicate  filiform  processes, 
directed  towards  similar  ramifications  belonging  to  stellate  formative  cells. 


Flif.  373. — Intestinal  villus,  a, 
the  thick  border  of  the  cylin- 
der epithelium;  6,  capillaiy 
network ;  c,  longitudinally  ar- 
ranged smooth  muscle  fibres; 
d,  chyle  radicle  in  the  axis. 
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Fig.  373. — Vertical  sectiort  through  the  mncons  mem- 
brane of  tl:e  conjunctiva  of  the  ox,  from  the  lower 
lid.  a,  large  lymphatic  vessel;  6,  follicle;  c,  super- 
ficial lymphatic  canals. 


§  207. 

That  difficulty  of  filling  the  peripheral  portions  of  lymphatics  owincr  to 
their  valves,  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  Ave  have  recently 
learned  to  overcome.    The  fol- 
lowing  is  the  method  usually 
employed,   known   as  HyrtVs 
method  of  puncture  : — A  fine 
cannula  is  passed  into  such  parts 
as  are  supposed  to  contain  lym- 
phatics, and  through  this  the 
injection  fl.uid  is  gently  forced. 
The    extensive    researches  of 
Tcichmann   have  greatly 
creased  our  knowledge  as 
yards  this  branch  of  study, 
side  which  other  contributions 
have  been  made  by  Ludicig  and 
his  pupils,  Tomsa,  ZatvaryJcm, 
and  MacG'dlavry,  as  well  as  by  His,  Frey,  Langer. 
.     As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  radicals  of  absorbents,  the  peripheral 
lymphatic  canals,  occupy  the  in- 
terstitial connective-tissue  of  the 
various  organs,  or  are  at  least 
always  situated  in  its  course. 

They  are  seen  here  either  in 
the  form  of  networks,  reminding 
ns  of  the  peripheral  portions  of 
the  circulation,  or  they  begin  in 
blind  passages  which  are  sub- 
sequently united  in  a  reticular 
manner. 

The  first  form  is  met  with,  in 
general,  where  the  surface  of  an 
organ  is  smooth,  or  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  latter  (figs.  373, 
374,  375,  377)  ;  the  second  in 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  sui  - 
face  is  covered  by  round  or 
tufted  appendages  (figs.  371, 
376). 

The  arrangement  of  the  canals,  however,  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
body  is  variable  enough,  and  we  miss  everywhere  that  beautiful  regularity 
to  be  seen  among  the  capillaries  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  diameter  of  lymphatic  canals  is  in  general  much  more  considerable 
than  that  of  the  capillaries,  ranging  from  0  0113  to  0-0451.  Only  for 
short  distances,  however,  do  they  preserve  anything  like  the  same  diameter 
of  lumen.  As  a  rule,  these  vessels  present  strong  dilatations  and  sudden 
constrictions,  down  to  about  0-0027  mm.  and  less  ;  and  so  on.  The 
whole  may  present  frequently  a  jagged  or  knotted  appearance,  dififi- 
cult  of  description  (fig.  373,  374),  but  which  to  a  practised  eye  is  unmis- 
takable. 

The  amount  of  lymphatic  vessels  varies  in  the  different  organs,  and 
25 


Fig.  374. — Prom  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  infant,  a,  c, 
glandular  spaces  ;  d,  /,  larger  and  terminal  lym- 
phatics. 
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indeed  frequently,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  regard  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  same. 

As  to  their  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a 


Fig.  375.— Surface  of  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix of  the  rahbit.  a,  a  depression ; 
6,  outlets  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  ; 
c,  lympliatic  network;  d,  desceuding 
canals. 


Fig.  376. — Papilla  from  the  colon  of  the 
rabhit.  a,  arterial;  b,  venous  twig;  c, 
capillary  network ;  d,  descending  vein  of 
the  papilla;  e,  lymphatic  vessel;  /  lymph 
canals  of  the  papilla;  g,  blind  termina- 
tion of  the  latter. 


transition  of  one  into  the  other  takes  place  nowhere,  neither  directly  nor 
with  the  interposition  of  fine  tubules. 

In  many  instances  we  may 
see  lymph  canals  surrounded 
externally  by  capillaries  (fig. 
372,  376).  In  other  cases 
tubes  of  both  kinds  run,  with 
greater  or  less  regularity,  side 
by  side  (lig.  377). 

Finally,  a  stream  of  lymph 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  ad- 
ventitia  of  a  blood-vessel,  en- 
veloping the  latter  as  with 
a  sheath  (fig.  376,  e).  Thus 
we  see  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  structures  in  question 
is  very  various. 

A  few  moments  must  now  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  that 
ensheathing  of  blood-vessels  in  lymph  streams  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  this  as  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrates,  such  as  reptiles.  It  has  been 
denied,  however,  that  it  takes  place  at  all  in  the  frog  by  Langer,  who  has 
given  the  matter  his  closest  attention.  In  the  higher  animals  and  in  man 
it  may  appear,  without,  however,  being  anything  but  an  accidental 
occurrence,  except,  perhaps,  in  particular  portions  of  the  body. 

We  have  recently  learned  from  His  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
nervous  centres,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  are  loosely  enveloped  in  a 
sheath  of  streaked  connective-tissue  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  This 
arrangement  of  parts  is  seen  among  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  alike. 


Fig.  377. — P'rom  the  testicle  of  the  calf,  a,  seminal  tubules 
in  side  view ;  6,  more  obliquely  seen ;  c,  blood  vessels ;  d, 
lympliatic  canals. 
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and  has  been  named  by  His  the  perivascular  canal  system.  This  observer 
is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  system,  in  which 
he  is  perhaps  right.  The  merit  of  having  first  discovered  this  rests, 
however,  with  Rohin,  who,  several  years  previously,  had  maintained  the 
presence  of  lymph  sheaths  around  the  capillaries  of  the  parts  in  question. 

§  208. 

Having  discussed  the  disposal  of  the  lymphatics,  let  us  now  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  their  peripheral  portions,  a  point  of 
great  importance. 

Are  they,  in  the  first  place,  vessels, — that  is,  endowed  with  a  special 
wall  like  that  of  blood  capillaries'? 

This  has  recently  been  declared  to  be  the  case  by  Teichmann  (1),  after 
the  most  extensive  researches,  aided 
by  injections,  and  also  by  Koelliker, 
who  investigated  the  matter  in  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole  (§  206). 

Another  view,  which  has  found 
numerous  defenders  within  the  last 
few  years,  is,  however,  directly  op- 
posed to  this.  According  to  it,  the 
peripheral  circulation  is  only  lacunal, 
i.e.,  takes  place  within  the  interstices 
of  connective-tissue  (2)  [Briiche, 
Leydig,  His,  Ludivig).  For  my  own 
part,  I  liave  for  many  years  looked 
upon  the  lymphatics  as  bounded  alone 
by  connective-tissue,  which  is,  how- 
ever, condensed  and  membranous, 
and  encloses  the  space  completely, 
playing  the  part  of  a  sheath.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible,  until  very  recently, 
to  make  out  anything  but  a  homogeneous  boundary  layer  around  the 
lymphatic  passage  (fig.  378,  h). 

By  means  of  the  new  reagent,  however,  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  this  apparently  homogeneous  limiting  layer  of  connective-tissue  has 
been  resolved  into  a  series  of  united,  smooth, 
and  nucleated  cells  or  endothelia,  allied  to 
those  of  the  blood-vessels  (fig.  379). 

But  while  in  the  blood  capillaries  this  wall 
maintains  its  independence  in  regard  to  the 
adjacent  tissue,  it  fuses  here  with  the  latter, 
so  that  only  as  an  exception,  and  where  the 
surrounding  substance  is  of  loose  texture,  can 
it  be  isolated. 

The  peripheral  lymphatics,  whose  structure 
is  represented  in  fig.  380,  are,  according  to 
this,  in  contrast  to  the  blood-vessels,  by  no 
means  regular  vessels,  but  canals  (p.  372). 
In  the  last-mentioned  woodcut,  also,  we  see 
that  here,  as  in  the  blood-vessels,  gaps  or 
stoinata  occur  between  the  cells. 

A  communication  between  the  lymphatic  system  and  the  cavities  of 
serous  sacs,  namel\',  of  the  peritoneum  and  pleurae,  by  means  of  orifices 


Fig.  378. — From  the  small  intestine  of  the  rab- 
bit, a,  reticular  connective  substance  with 
lympli  cells;  h.  Ivmph  cavity;  c.  spuce  for  a 
follicle  of  Lieberkiilin;  d.  one  of  the  latter 
■with  its  cells;  e,  /,  capillary  in  transverse 
section ;  g,  thicker  trunk. 


Fift.  379.— Cells  from  a  lymphatic 
passage,  a.  elongateJ  plates;  6, 
broader  specimens. 
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Fig  380. — A  lymphatic  canal 
fium  the  large  intestine  of 
the  Guinea-pig.  a,  cells  of 
the  vessel;  6,  stomata  or 
gaps  between  the  latter. 


opening  into  the  former,  has  been  recognised  within  the  last  few  years  by 
Recklinghausen,  Ludtoig,  DyhkowsJaj,  Schweigger- 
Seidel,  and  Dogiel,  corroborating  the  suppositions 
of  the  older  observers,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
Mascagni. 

RecUinglmusen  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
the  centrum  tendineum  of  the  rabbit's  diaphragm 
is  studded  with  openings  whose  diameter  exceeds 
that  of  the  red  blood-cells,  and  through  which 
formed  particles,  such  as  milk  globules  and  granules 
of  cinnabar,  can  make  their  entry,  passing  into 
the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm.  This  interesting 
discovery  has  been  confirmed  by  Schweigger-Seidel 
and  Ludwig,  in  respect  to  the  locality  mentioned,  and 
Dyhliowsky  observed  the  orifices  in  question  in  the 
intercostal  pleura  of  the  dog,  and  Schiceigger-Seidel 
and  Doglel  in  the  peritoneum  of  the  frog.  The  fact  was  also  recognised 
that  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  serous  membranes  give  off"  short  lateral 
processes  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  (fig.  381,  2,       which  are  seen 

to  open  into  the  cavities,  spoken  of  by 
orifices,  situated  between  the  epithelial 
cells  [fig.  381,  1  and  3,  a,  a  (3)]. 

Turning  now  from  these  finest  lymph- 
atic passages  to  the  larger  canals,  we 
ob  serve  that  the  latter  have  at  the  com- 
mencement a  precisely  similar  texture, 
while  their  arrangement  varies  to  a  great 
extent,  being  frequently  retiform  (fig. 
382).  Here  also  the  walls  are  formed 
of  nucleated  cells  alone.  The  occurrence 
of  scattered  nodal  and  ampullar  enlarge- 
ments is  the  first  striking  feature  in 
regard  to  these  canals  while  still  of 
medium  size.  In  larger  trunks  the 
former  are  more  frequently  to  be  seen, 
in  addition  to  which  valves  similar  to 
those  of  veins  also  present  themselves. 

It  is  only  trunks  of  this  kind  that 
can  with  perfect  correctness  be  called 
hjm.'phatic  vessels.  In  them  at  times 
(however,  in  smaller  branches  also),  the 
walls  commence  to  become  more  and 
more  independent,  and  to  appear  distinct 
from  the  surrounding  tissues.  Here  also 
the  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  is  very 
diff"erent.  As  a  rule,  to  be  sure,  lymphatic 
and  blood-vessels  run  along  side  by  side, 
1       -u  .  ^^<-'*  very  rarely  we  encounter  larc^er 

lymphatics  accompanymg  a  great  arterial  branch  in  pairs.    Thev  event- 

^utrTt  "'  Vl"  -;^-^^-g  of  the  blood-vessel  i  a  Iymp7st7ean  , 
but  the  latter  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually  supposed 

The  appearance  of  new  external  layers  in  addition  to  the  cellular  tube  is 
a  point  requiring  closer  investigation. 


Fig.  381. — 1.  Epithelium  from  the  under  sur- 
faceof  the  centrum  iendineam  of  the  rabbit. 
a,  pores;  2,  epithelium  of  the  mediastinum 
of  the  dog;  a,  pores;  3,  section  through 
the  pleura  of  the  latter  animal ;  6,  free 
orifices  of  short  lateral  passages  of  the 
lymph  canals  (copied  from  Ludirig, 
Schweigger-Seidel,  and  Dybkowsky)- 
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Koelliker  tells  us  that  twigs  of  only  0-2256-2609  mm.  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  three  tunics.  Around  the  cellular  coat  a  longitudinally  fibril- 
lated  elastic  membrane  is  to  be  found,  as  serosa,  then  a  media  consisting 
of  contractile  fibre  cells  and  elastic  fibres,  which  is  covered  by  an 
ad  ventitia  of  longitudinal  fibrous  tissue. 


Fig.  382. — T.ympliatics  from  between  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  layers  of  muscle  in  the 
small  intestine  of  the  Quinca-pig.  c,  fine,  and  d,  laigcr  canals;  ab,  plexus  mventericus  of 
Auerbach. 

In  still  larger  absorbent  vessels  the  structure  is  similar.  They  corre- 
spond in  this  respect  witii  the  veins,  as  is  well  known. 

In  the  thoracic  duct  the  epitlielium  presents  itself  enclosed  in  several 
layers  of  fibrous  membranes,  upon  which  an  elastic  network  is  laid  down, 
its  elongated  meshes  arranged  in  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel.  The  next 
or  middle  coat  consists  of  connective-tissue,  coursing  with  its  fibres 
in  the  direction  of  the  tube,  after  which  we  come  upon  transverse 
muscular  fibres.  The  adventitia  presents  for  our  consideration,  besides 
ordinary  connective-tissue,  scattered  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle  arranged 
in  a  reticular  manner.  According  to  Koelliker.  the  serosa  has  a  thickness 
of  hardly  0  0135-0  0226,  and  the  media  of  0-0564  mm. 

The  relations  of  these  canals  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  latter,  we  reserve  for  the  third  part  of  our  work. 

Remarks. — (1.)  Tcichmann  was  of  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  lym- 
phatic system  consisted  of  structures  resembling  stellate  cells  (Saugaderzellen).  He 
regarded  them  as  metamorphosed  cells  which  had  preserved  their  envelope,  and 
which,  united  through  their  processes,  thus  formed  the  "lymphatic  capillaries."  (2.) 
Among  the  views  in  question  great  variety  may  be  observed.  Many  have  simply 
accepted  the  membraneless  interstices  of  interstitial  or  other  connective  tissue  as  the 
commencement  of  the  absorbent  system.  The  extensibility  of  this  tissue  was  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  the  formation  of  clefts  or  openings  into  the  neighbouring  parts  on 
increased  pressure,  artificial  or  natural  (Briickc  and  Ludicig).  Recklinghausen,  in  his 
article  "Die  Lyniphgefasse  uiid  ilire  Reziehung  zum  Bindegewebe,"  Berlin,  1862, 
appears  to  have  arrived  at  peculiar  lesults  in  his  investigations.  According  to  him 
(and  the  merit  of  the  discovery  rests  with  him),  all  lymphatic  radicles  are  clothed 
with  that  epithelium  already  mentioned.  They  aie,  however,  slays  he,  related  to 
those  formations  of  connective- tissue  so  well  known  from  Virckow's  works  as  con- 
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nective-tissue  corpuscks.  RecTclinghause^i  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  system  of 
hollow  cells  is  formed  of  these,  but  rather  a  series  of  fine  cleft^  as  it  were  (battka- 
nalchen)  traversing  the  tissue,  in  which  elementary  spheroidal  (connective-tissue) 
cells  are  lodged.  This  view,  however,  has  met  with  the  greatest  opposition,  and  is, 
we  are  convinced,  incorrect.  In  order  to  account  for  the  transition  of  these  sap- 
canals"  into  the  larger  lymphatic  radicals,  which  are  lined  with  ce\\s  Reckhng- 
hausen  points  to  the  stmnata  already  mentioned  in  the  text.  Many  of  these  small 
figures,  however,  may  possibly  have  another  significance.  They  may,  namely,  be 
nothing  more  than  separated  processes  of  some  of  the  vascular  cells,  possibly  designed 
to  provide  for  the  increase  in  size  of  the  vessel.  Klein  and  Burdon- Sanderson  both 
speak  of  another  set  of  openings  on  the  serous  sacs  besides  those  of  the  lymphatics 
just  mentioned  ;  these  are  the  terminations  of  the  sap  canaliculi  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  membrane,  and  have  been  named  by  them  pseudo-stomata."  (3.)  In  the 
fluid  of  serous  sacs  Recklinghausen  has  found  lymph  corpuscles,  from  which  fact  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  formation  of  such  lymphoid  elements  could  take  place 
from  the  epithelial  cells  of  these  cavities.  Ludwig  and  Schweigger-Seidel  allow  that 
such  a  multiplication  and  transformation  of  the  epithelium  cells  on  the  centrum 
tendineum  of  the  rabbit  may  take  place.  Koelliker  informs  us  also  that  on  the 
human  peritoneum,  and  especially  in  that  part,  namely,  forming  the  great  omentum, 
there  occur  a  number  of  aggregations  of  epithelial  cells  in  the  form  of  nodulated 
excrescences  filled  with  lymphoid  cells.  An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has. 
however,  since  been  offered  by  the  discovery  of  the  migration  of  lymphoid  cells. 

§  209. 

As  to  the  physiological  relations  of  the  vessels,  we  -will  only  discuss,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  a  few  of  their  leading  features.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  thicker  wall  of  the  arteries  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  well-developed  middle  coat ;  that  it  displays  greater  richness  in 
transverse  layers  of  unstriped  muscle,  interleaved  with  elastic  plates, 
while  veins  of  the  same  calibre  have  thin  walls,  owing  chiefly  to  thinness 
in  the  tunica  media,  while  the  tunica  adventitia  is  strongly  developed. 
We  have  likewise  seen  that  in  the  smaller  veins  the  muscular  elements 
soon  disappear  completely,  whilst  in  the  very  smallest  arteries,  even  down 
to  their  termination  in  the  capillaries,  these  contractile  fibre-cells  are 
distinctly  visible.  The  capillaries  themselves  are  entirely  destitute 
of  muscular  tissue,  but  possess,  according  to  Strieker,  vital  contractility 
(§  202). 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  takes  place,  as  is  well  known,  with  pulsa- 
tions through  the  arterial  vessels,  and  evenly  through  the  veins  and 
capillaries.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of  the  arteries  is 
very  considerable,  exceeding  at  least  tenfold  that  upon  the  internal  sur- 
face of  veins,  and  increasing,  besides,  more  and  more  M'ith  the  ramifications 
of  the  former. 

The  walls  of  the  larger  vessels,  in  keeping  with  their  texture,  possess  a 
slight  but  very  perfect  elasticity,  that  is,  they  can  be  stretched  by  a  small 
amount  of  force,  returning  subsequently  to  their  original  form.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  vascular  tubes  are  always  largely  dis- 
tended with  blood,  so  that  the  elasticity  of  their  walls  also  exercises  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  on  the  columns  of  fluid  enclosed  by  them.  If 
we  consider  this  centred  in  the  arteries,  whose  expansion  under  increas- 
ing pressure  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  veins,  we  have  in  them  a 
system  of  elastic  tubes  charged  with  bloqd,  into  which,  at  every  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart,  a  new  quantum  of  the  latter  is  forced.  The  pulsation 
of  arteries  is  an  undulation  produced  in  the  walls  of  the  latter  by  this 
pumping  in  of  fresh  quantities  of  fluid,  and  is  gradually  destroyed  as  it 
advances  toward  the  periphery  by  the  resistance  of  the  vessels,  which  are 
undergoing  an  ever-increasing  ramification.    Owing  to  this  the  capillaries 
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are  not  reached  by  it.  This  undulating  motion  of  the  artery  does  not 
constitute  the  propulsive  force  of  the  circulation ;  its  only  effect  is  to 
accelerate  the  course  of  tlie  stream  of  blood.  The  advance  of  the  latter  is 
occasioned  rather  by  the  difference  of  pressure  prevailing  in  arteries  and 
veins,  each  contraction  of  the  heart  forcing  a  new  mass  of  blood  into  the 
distended  arterial  tube,  and  each  diastole  abstracting  a  certain  quantity 
from  the  venous  trunks,  and  receiving  it  into  the  auricle. 

The  course  of  the  circulation  is  in  general  very  rapid,  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  completion  of  its  circuit  amounting  on  an  average  to  about 
half  a  minute.  The  rapidity  is  greatest  in  the  arteries,  equalling  in  the 
carotid  of  the  horse  400  millimetres  in  the  second,  while  in  the  veins  it 
is  considerably  less,  being  only  250  mm.  in  the  second,  as  seen  in  the 
jugular  of  the  same  animal.  In  the  following  section  we  shall  see  that 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  is  very  slow,  the  length  of  the 
latter  being  also  very  considerable.  This  sluggishness  depends  probably 
upon  the  narrowness  of  the  arterial  canals,  compared  with  the  much 
greater  extent  of  surface  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
friction  to  the  column  of  blood.  The  subsequent  decrease  in  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  consequent  on  the  confluence  of  the 
capillaries  to  form  veins,  explains  the  comparative  acceleration  which 
again  becomes  evident  in  the  latter  in  the  flow  of  the  blood,  which  still 
remains,  however,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  far  more  tardy  than 
that  in  the  arteries. 

The  question  now  arises,  "What  have  (together  with  the  elastic  materials) 
the  muscular  elements  of  vessels  to  say  to  the  motion  of  the  streams  in 
the  vascular  system  1 

We  know  that  the  arterial  walls,  which  are  rich  in  these,  contract  con- 
siderably under  electric  and  mechanical  irritation,  as  well  as  under  the 
action  of  cold  and  many  chemical  reagents.  Consequently,  we  cannot 
deny  the  presence  of  vital  contractility  in  the  arteries,  and,  from  their 
allied  structure,  in  the  veins  also.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  vascular  system  is  perpetually  in  a  state  during  life  of 
slight  tonic  contraction,  which  supports  the  elastic  action  of  the  remain- 
ing elements,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  wall.  In  that  here, 
also,  as  everywhere  else,  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  must  expect  to  find  certain  vessels  narrowed 
by  the  increased  contraction  of  their  muscles,  and  expanded  on  relaxation 
of  the  latter.  The  regulating  action,  then,  of  vascular  muscles  on  the 
amount  of  blood  contained  in  certain  parts  cannot  be  denied.  Experi- 
mental nervous  physiology  has  shown,  besides,  that  section  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  vascular  system  gives  rise  to  expansion  of  the  arteries 
{Bernard  and  others).  We  have  to  thank  this  observer  for  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  striking  fact  that  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
supplying  the  arteries  of  the  submaxillary  gland  causes  decrease  in  their 
calibre,  so  that  the  blood  passing  through  the  organ  is  found  to  be  dark, 
while  only  a  small  amount  of  viscid  saliva  is  secreted.  Stimulation,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  cranial  nerve  which  enters  the  gland,  namely,  the 
chorda  tympani,  produces  a  completely  opposite  effect,  bright  red  blood 
streaming  rapidly  through  the  part,  and  a  copious  watery  secretion  being 
poured  out.  Other  organs  also,  such  as  the  parotid,  kidney,  and  stomach, 
manifest  the  same  antagonism  in  the  actions  of  expanding  and  contract- 
ing nerves.  In  them,  likewise,  we  observe  that  the  enlarged  vascular 
territory  contains  during  the  process  of  secretion  bright  red  blood. 
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Finally,  the  capillaries,  supplied  likewise,  it  would  appear,  with  nerves, 
constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  vascular  system.  Through 
the  membranes  of  which  they  are  formed  takes  place  the  interchange  of 
matter  between  the  plasma  of  the  blood  and  the  organic  juices  :  from  them 
are  exuded  those  fluids  which  appear  afterwards  as  glandular  secretions. 
We  have  already  learned  (§  205)  that  upon  the  richness  in  capillaries  of 
any  organ  or  tissue  depends  the  energy  of  its  transformative  power. 
The  variety  in  the  matters  given  out  from  and  received  into  the  several 
portions  of  the  capillary  system,  may  partly  depend  upon  a  diflferenc 
molecular  constitution  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  ;  partly  on  difference  in 
composition  of  the  blood  of  various  regions  of  the  vascular  system,  as  well 
as  the  changeable  nature  of  the  organic  fluids.  The  form  of  the  afferent 
and  efferent  vessels  of  capillary  networks  is  also  certainly  of  importance. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  point  to  the  retarding  effect  of  the  glomerulus  of 
the  kidney  (fig.  370)  on  the  stream  of  blood  traversing  the  organ.  The 
different  amount  of  pressure  in  the  several  parts  of  the  capillary  system 
produced  by  this  is,  however,  probably  the  most  important  moment  in 
the  processes  taking  place  here. 

We  have  already  referred  (§  81)  to  an  occurrence  of  great  vital  import- 
ance, which  has  only  been  recognised  very  recently,  namely, — the  passage 
of  colourless  as  well  as  red  blood  corpuscles  through  the  uninjured  walls 
of  vessels, — the  contractility  of  the  vascular  cells  appearing  to  provide  for 
the  closure  of  each  successively  formed  aperture. 

We  turn  now  to  the  question,  so  frequently  discussed,  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  so-called  vasa  serosa,  or  plasmatic  vessels.  Are  there  in  the  system 
capillaries  of  such  small  calibre  that  they  do  not  admit,  in  the  normal 
state,  of  the  passage  of  blood-cells  through  them,  and  consequently  only 
serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  1  Such  vessels  do  not 
exist,  although  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
a  non-vascular  organ  could  rapidly  acquire  capillaries  when  in  a  state  of 
irritation  by  the  enlargement  of  these  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  blood-cells.  Long  ago  attention  was  directed  by  Henle  to  the 
presence  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  of  fine  filiform  tubes  communi- 
cating with  ordinary  capillaries.  These  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
merely  fine  vessels  which  had  been  unnaturally  stretched,  and  thus 
narrowed  [Welclcer).  Here  and  there  efforts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to 
maintain  the  transition  of  capillaries  into  plasmatic  passages  or  "  sap- 
canals"  {Coccius,  Eckard,  Heidenliain),  but  without  success.  However 
the  hypothesis  of  such  an  intermediate  system  of  vessels  between  capil- 
laries and  lymphatic  radicles  may  recommend  itself  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience, observation  does  not  support  anything  of  the  kind. 

§210. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  living  body  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spectacles  which  the  microscope  can  reveal.  The  readiest  mode 
of  seeing  this  is  to  examine  the  transparent  parts  of  cold-blooded  verte- 
brates, such  as  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  or  the  tail  of  the  tadpole.  The 
embryos  of  fishes  and  birds,  the  wing  of  the  bat,  the  mesentery  of  pre- 
viously narcotised  small  mammals,  &c.,  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Taking,  for  instance,  the  first-named  portion  of  the  frog's  body  (fig.  383), 
we  see  in  the  larger  arterial  and  venous  branches  of  the  web  the  blood 
streams  coursing  in  opposite  directions,  with  a  rapidity  magnified  natu- 
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rally  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  lens  employed.  In  the  minute 
arteries  the  characteristic  pulsation  may  be  recognised,  while  in  the  capil- 
laries a  sluggish  and  more  even  flow  is  observed.  The  blood  in  the  veins 
is  seen  also  to  move  along  steadily,  but  again  slightly  increased  in  pace. 
In  the  large  tubes  the  oval  blood-cells  are  driven  along  end  foremost, 
sometimes  side  by  side,  or  one  over 
the  other,  and  in  the  more  consider- 
able arterial  twigs  are  frequently 
seen  twisting  and  whirling  in  rapid 
motion.  The  internal  surface,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  vessel,  of  somewhat  con- 
siderable calibre  (a),  is  not  touched 
by  the  rapidly  -  moving  red  cor- 
puscles. In  contact  with  it  we  ob- 
serve a  clear  colourless  layer,  in 
which,  in  the  case  of  veins  scattered, 
white  corpuscles  may  be  discovered, 
which  advance  much  more  slowly 
and  lazily  than  their  hurrying  com- 
panions, and  sometimes  even  adhere 

to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  for  a  con-     Fip.  383.-Stream  of  Wood  m  the  web  of  a  frog's 

siderable  time.  In  the  arteries,  on  the  ^'^^^  ^'agner.  «,  the  vessel;  6,  the  epi- 

.        ,       1     ,1  •         1       1  thelium  cells  of  the  adjacent  tissue. 

other  hand,  this  colourless  stratum 

of  fluid  consists,  according  to  Conheim,  of  liquor  sanguinis,  almost  entirely 
free  of  cells.  Thus,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  a  rapid  axial  and 
lazy  parietal  stream.  In  the  finest  vessels  and  capillaries  this  peripheral 
layer  disappears  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  tube,  and  instead  of 
the  helter-skelter  which  goes  on  in  the  arteries,  a  more  quiet,  measured  pro- 
gression commences.  At  last  the  coloured  and  colourless  blood-corpuscles 
glide  along  singly  one  after  the  other,  sometimes  closely  packed,  sometimes 
separated  by  considerable  intervals.  The  former,  which  are  smooth  and 
pliant,  as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  and  extensibility, 
are  driven  tlirough  the  finer  canals  with  greater  ease  than  the  latter,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  arrested  in  their  progress  owing  to  their  roughness 
and  adhesiveness.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  compression  exercised  upon  it  is 
removed,  the  red  corpuscle  returns  to  its  primary  form  again.  In  certain 
cases  some  of  the  capillaries  appear  completely  devoid  of  cells  for  the 
time  being,  and  transmit  plasma  alone.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
remark  here  that,  in  the  normal  condition,  a  continuous  transition  of  the 
arteries  into  the  veins  takes  place  through  the  capillaries.  In  this  exqui- 
site spectacle  a  great  number  of  subordinate  variations  may  be  observed 
beside  those  already  mentioned.  But  the  moving  coloured  cells  of  the 
mammal  are  liable  to  even  greater  changes,  according  to  Rolletfs  interest- 
ing observations.  They  assume  continually  (of  course  passively)  the  most 
diverse  forms,  and  only  appear  exceptionally  in  their  normal  shape.  This 
they  assume  again  on  the  blood  coming  to  a  state  of  rest. 

The  rapidity  of  the  capillary  circulation  can  only  be  estimated  approxi- 
mately. The  red  cell  of  the  frog  traverses  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  a 
line  in  a  second,  while  the  lymph-corpuscle  requires  for  the  same  distance 
about  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  long.  It  is  only  the  great  shortness  of  the 
capillaries,  of  Avhich  we  have  already  spoken,  which  renders  possible  the 
rapid  circulation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  through  the  body. 
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§211. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  vascular  system,  we  know  that  it  takes 
place  from  the  middle  embryonic  plate.  According  to  an  old  and  wide- 
spread theory,  the  heart  and  the  earliest  trunks  which  appear  m  the 
rudiments  of  the  embryo,  namely,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  primitive 
veins,  are  met  with  at  first  in  the  form  of  solid  cylinders  composed  ot 
cells,  without  any  distinction  between  the  axis  and  peripheral  portion 
The  latter,  through  the  close  union  of  its  cells,  becomes  the  primary  wall 
of  the  vessel,  while  the  cellular  elements  in  the  axis  constitute,  on  the 
liquifaction  of  the  intercellular  substance,  the  first  blood  corpuscles  (§  81) 
More  recent  investigation,  however,  has  shown  that  the  heart  is  developed 
from  the  very  commencement  as  a  hollow  organ  (Schenck,  Hevsen,  Klein). 
In  the  embryonic  chick,  Remak  states  that  he  has  recognised  the  first  blood- 
vessels in  the  form  of  solid  cylinders  0-0282-0-0451  mm.  in  breadth ;  m 
the  transverse  section  of  which,  as  a  rule,  from  three  to  eight  formative 
cells  may  be  seen,  but  at  times  only  two.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development  these  cylinders  are  observed  to  be  hollow  and  tubular,  their 
walls  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  formative  cells  projecting  far  into  the 
interior,  and  constituting,  in  all  probability,  the  endothelium  of  a  later 
period.  Subsequently  great  stress  was  laid  here  also  upon  the  hollow 
rudiment. 

The  vessels  of  a  later  period  were  long  supposed  to  be  developed  after 
another  fashion,  namely,  from  the  fusion  of  simple  rows  of  cells  Avith  sub- 
sequent investment  in  other  cells. 

This  is  almost  identical  with  the  mode  of  development  which,  since 
the  days  of  Schtvann,  has  been  regarded  as  that  of  the  capillaries. 

The  latter,  as  the  older  theory  goes,  are  formed  by  the  melting  down 
of  the  central  portion  of  formative  cells,  which,  arranged  in  rows  one  after 
the  other,  and  united  in  this  position,  are  converted  into  a  tube  by  open- 
ing into  one  another.  In  this  case  the  'membrane  of  the  cell  becomes  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  and  the  nucleus  remains  with  it,  as  is  always  seen. 

The  formation  of  non-branching  capillary  tubes  was  believed  to  occur 
in  the  following  manner  : — It  was  supposed  that  fusiform  cells,  arranged 
one  after  the  other,  became  united  by  means  of  their  processes,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  diameter  of  the  cell,  and  its  ramifications,  gradually  disappear- 
ing later.  The  cellular  tubes  so  formed  were  then  supposed  to  receive 
their  blood  by  becoming  connected  with  the  previously  existing  vessels. 

But  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  unbranched  tubes  but  seldom  occur  in  any 
length,  and  that  a  retiform  arangement  of  tubules  is  the  rule,  the  stellate 
cell  was  regarded  as  playing  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  ramifica- 
tions among  rudimentary  capillaries.  This  also  has  since  been  shown  to 
be  incorrect.    The  lumen  of  the  capillary  vessel  is  an  intercellular  space. 

Seeing,  then,  that  these  older  views  are  no  longer  tenable,  let  us  inquire 
what  have  recent  observations  done  towards  showing  the  true  mode  of 
development  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Let  us  take  first  that  of  the  earliest  rudimentary  vessel  in  the  foetus, 
which  is  of  considerable  size,  as  is  well  known. 

The  first-formed  vessels  in  the  chick  spring,  according  to  Klein,  from 
cells  of  the  middle  germinal  layer,  whose  contents  become  fluid  until  the 
enlarged  and  watery  cell-body  is  contained  within  a  cortex  of  protoplasm 
supplied  with  a  nucleus.  From  such  cells  the  primary  wall  of  the  vessel 
takes  its  origin  with  the  endothelium  tube  and  first  biood-corpuscles. 
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A  cell  of  this  kind,  then,  swells  up  into  a  vesicle,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  nucleus  undergoes  segmentation.  Some  of  these  nuclei  presenting 
great  regularity  of  arrangement  throughout  the  protoplasm  cortex  (endo- 
thelium vesicle  of  Klein),  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  not  yet 
separated  endothelial  cells.    These  are  to  be  seen  later  more  distinctly. 

From  the  endothelial  wall  further  yellow-coloured  and  white  cells  spring, 
by  a  process  of  gemmation,  ^ 
— the  first  blood  corpuscles.  p 
The  genesis  of  these  cells, 
therefore,  appears  now  un- 
der a  new  light  (§  81). 

In  other  of  these  forma- 
tive cells  the  inner  portion 
of  the  protoplasm  is  said  to 
assume  a  red  colour,  and  to 
divide  itself  over  the  new 
nuclei  formed  by  segmen- 
tation to  form  blood-cor- 
puscles. Finally,  coarsely 
granular  cells  are  said  to 
undergo  a  precisely  similar 
process  of  transformation. 

Thus,  we  see  that  both 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and 
the  first  blood  corpuscles 
take  their  origin  from  the 
same  cells,  "  the  brood- 
cells"  (Brutzellen)  of  Klein. 

But  how  is  the  vascular 
tube  formed  from  these  sepa- 
rate endothelial  vesicles  1 

The  first  of  the  vesicles 
become  elongated  and  sac- 
culated. They  may,  how- 
ever, only  at  first  send  out 
laterally  solid  buds  of  proto- 
plasm which  subsequently 
become  hollowed.  Now, 
by  the  union  of  all  these, 
one  Avith  another,  the  first  vascular  tubes  are  formed. 

Even  the  largest  vessels  and  the  heart  itself  appear  to  have  a  similar  origin. 
We  have  before  us,  then,  protoplasm  tubes  which  gradually  divide  into 
endothelial  cells  by  a  process  of  segmentation  of  the  nuclei.  This  agrees 
very  perfectly  with  an  old-established  fact,  namely,  that  only  from  a 
certain  stage  of  development  on,  does  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  pro- 
duce the  well-known  mosaic  appearance  in  the  walls  of  capillaries. 

Very  early  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  chick  that  the  growing  arteries 
receive  a  clothing  of  flat  stellate  cells  forming  an  embryonic  adventitia. 

The  further  development  of  vessels,  but  more  especially  of  new  capil- 
laries from  those  already  present,  agrees  most  beautifully  with  all  this. 
On  this  point  we  have  lately  had  some  very  excellent  observations  by 
Arnold,  with  some  not  quite  so  recent.  i,  xi. 

An  object  formerly  much  studied  has  recently  received  much  attention. 


Fig.  384.— Development  of  fine  capillaries  in  the  tail  of  the 
tadpole,  p,  p,  protoplasm  sprouts  and  cords. 
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also,  namely,  the  tail  of  the  tadpole.  Here  (fig.  384)  a  rapid  formation  of 
capillaries,  from  some  already  present,  may  be  observed  to  take  place,  as 
has  long  l)een  known,  by  a  species  of  budding. 


Fiff.  385. — From  the  vitreus  humour  of  the  festal  calf.  Two  vessels  connected  by  a  "  cord  "  of  proto- 
plasm, and  clothed  with  an  adventitia.  a,  insertion  of  this  cord  into  the  primary  wall  of  the  vessels. 

From  the  walls  of  already  formed  capillaries  protoplasm  is  supplied 
capable  of  further  independent  development  {p,  p).    By  the  growth  of 

this  those  sprouts  and  threads 
are  produced  to  Avhich  we 
have  just  alluded.  These, 
again,  are  converted  into  cords 
by  fusion  one  with  another, 
and  the  axial  portion  of  each 
thread  becoming  fluid  subse- 
quently, tubes  of  protoplasm 
are  formed. 

But  with  this  further  trans- 
formation of  the  Avails  a  for- 
mation' of  new  nuclei  goes 
hand  in  hand.  The  latter 
are  at  first  small  and  not 
sharply  defined,  but  become 
larger  and  more  distinct  later 
on.  From  these  two  consti- 
tuents, then,  nuclei  and  pro- 
toplasm, the  vascular  or  en- 
dothelium cells  already  men- 
tioned are  formed  by  a  species 
of  segmentation  (Arnold). 

In  fig.  385  -we  have  repre- 
sented something  similar  in 
the  formation  of  vessels  in 
fr^fnl  TT      1  ,     ^^^^  corpus  vitreum  of  the 

loetal  calf.    Here  however  numerous  adventitial  cells  are  also  present. 

Ihe  next  woodcut  also  (fig.  386  ,  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  represents  the  same  thing  euiuon  oi 


of 


Fig.  386.— Vessels  from  the  membrana  capsulo-pupiUaris  <m 
an  embryonic  pig,  2^  inches  long,  overlaid  with  round 
adventitial  cells.  1,  a  fine  vessel  with  a  single  one  of 
the  latter;  2,  with  numbers  of  the  same ;  3,  three  vessels 
a,  6,  connected  by  a  tran^ver.se  thread;  4,  clothing  of 
cells  only  on  the  undeimost  portion;  5,  a  vessel  with 
rounded  cells  6,  connected  by  a  transverse  branch  a 
(which  acquires  to  the  right  at  c,  a  new  clothing  of  cells) 
with^another  tube  rf,  which  shows  the  adventitial  cells  in 
profile. 
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The  vessels  frequently  undergo,  subsequently,  further  development,  both 
in  regard  to  form,  size,  and  texture.  Those  of  the  gravid  uterus  present 
a  peculiar  periodical  increase  in  size.  Others,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
cornea  towards  the  close  of  foetal  life  and  after  birth,  suffer  extensive 
obliteration.  During  this  process  His  observed  the  formation  of  stellate 
bodies  resembling  ramifying  pigment  cells. 

Pathological  neoplasis  of  vessels  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed,  however,  that  they  were  formed  independently  of  the 
normal  vessels  already  present,  the  pathological  tubes  becoming  subse- 
quently united  to  those  physiologically  formed.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  pathological  have  the  same  mode  of  origin  as  the  normal. 

Thus,  in  the  regeneration  of  a  tadpole's  tail  we  may  remark  (fig.  387, 
«,  h,  c,  d)  the  same  long  known  protoplasm  sprouts  and  threads  again  If 


Fig.  387.— Development  of  capillaries  in  the  regenerating  tail  of  a  tad- 
pole after  Arnold,   a,  b,  c,  U,  sprouts  and  cords  of  piotoplasm. 

we  look  at  the  same  vascular  region  twenty-four  hours  later,  it  presents 
the  appearance  figured  in  fig.  388.  The  protoplasm  thread,  d,  has  become 
converted  into  a  pervious  capillary  tube ;  a,  b,  and  c  have  become  wide 
protoplasm  cords. 

It  appears,  however,  that  a  new  formation  of  vessels  may  take  place  in 
another  manner.  According 'to  Thiersch,  if  a  wound  be  made  in  the 
tongue  of  mammals,  a  number  of  wall-less  passages  are  observed  between 
the°irteries  and  veins  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  healing  process,  which  carry 
the  blood.  Some  of  these  lacunar  passages  become  later  on  converted 
into  true  vessels, the  neighbourhood  probably  supplying  vascular  cells,  while 
the  greater  number  are  destroyed.  Hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  spleen, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  similar  lacunar,  blood  streams  as  existing  m  it 

Vascular  tumours,  known  as  angio7nas,  present  a  different  structure.  We 
refer  the  student  to  the  handbooks  of  pathological  anatomy. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  we  possess  very  little 
information  at  present.     There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
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fine  canals  in  the  tadpole's  tail  have  a  similar  origin  to  the  blood  capil- 
laries. 

The  pathological  new  formation  of  lympatic  vessels  has  been  remarked, 


Fig.  388. — The  same  region  after  tiie  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours. 

however,  as,  for  instance,  in  pseudo-membranes  and  adhesions,  by  ScJirdder 
van  der  Kolk,  E.  Wagner,  and  Teichmann.  W.  Krause  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  their  presence  in  tumours  by  injection. 

18.  The  Hair. 

§  212. 

The  hairs  are  productions  of  the  corneous  embryonic  plate.  They  are 
filiform  appendages,  composed  of  a  modified  epithelial  tissue,  and  are  of 
rather  complex  structure.  In  hairs  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
shaft  (fig.  389,  I),  which  projects  beyond  the  skin  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  length,  and  terminates  above  in  a  point,  the  root  or  lower  portion 
which  is  concealed  in  the  skin,  and  ends  in  a  flask-shaped  duplicature  of 
the  latter,  called  the  hair  follicle  (a),  and  the  bulb,  which  is  the  thickened 
and  rounded  terminal  portion  (h).  The  latter,  hollowed  out  below,  is 
seated  on  a  papilla  {i)  rising  from  the  floor  of  the  follicle.  Between  the 
follicle  and  the  proper  hair  is  found  a  complex  encasing  sheath,  which  is 
divided  into  an  external  (c)  and  internal  portion  (d). 

It  may  be  found  most  convenient  if  we  commence  our  observations 
Avith  the  most  deeply  seated  portions  of  the  structures  in  question,  for  in 
them  we  have  the  source  from  whence  the  latter  spring,  and  can  observe 
the  earliest  forms  under  which  the  tissue  makes  an  appearance.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  best  enabled  to  comprehend  the  further  transformations 
which  take  place  until  eventually  the  texture  of  the  shaft  is  arrived  at. 

The  hair  follicle  (a)  is  a  reduplication  of  the  cutis  vera  of  variable 
length  and  oblique  direction.     In  some  cases,  when  the  hairs  are  lonc^ 
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it  may  project  downwards  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Its 
form  is  in  general  cylindrical ;  not  seldom,  however,  it  is  narrowed  at  its 
lower  end.  It  consists,  like  the  corium,  of  fibrous  connective-tissue,  in 
which  several  layers  may  be  observed.  To  this  one  or  several  bundles  of 
unstriped  muscle  are  attached  externally,  the  aredores  pili  of  Eylandt. 
The  outermost  layer  of  the  follicle,  which  may  be  extremely  thin  Avhen 
the  surrounding  tissue  is  densely  interwoven,  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
longitudinally  arranged  connective-tissue  bundles  with  fusiform  nuclei 
lying  in  the  same  direction.  The  thick-  ^ 
ness  of  this  layer  usually  ranges  be- 
tween 0-0036  and  0  0070  mm.  In  it  a 
complicated  network  of  capillaries  is  to 
be  seen,  and  nerves  have  been  in  some 
instances  also  observed. 

The  middle  layer  of  the  hair  follicle 
is  in  general  somewhat  thicker,  mea- 
suring from  0-0149  to  0-0233  mm.  It 
consists  of  undeveloped  connective- 
tissue,  whose  fibres  have  a  transverse 
direction,  with  several  layers  of  elon- 
gated nuclei,  whose  appearance  brings 
to  our  recollection  that  of  the  well- 
known  nuclei  of  involuntary  muscle 
fibres  (Koelliker),  although  no  such 
elements  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
here.  A  capillary  network  is  also  to  be 
seen  here,  whose  meshes  have  a  direction 
chiefly  transverse.  This  middle  layer 
commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  fol- 
licle, but  terminates  above  on  arriving 
at  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  human  hair  follicle, 
further,  is  surrounded  by  lymphatic 
vessels. 

Finally,  the  whole  induplication  is 
enclosed  in  a  transparent  structureless 
membrane  (fig.  389,  b;  fig.  390,  g) 
finely  striated  internally,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  modified  limiting 
membrane  or  hyaline  coat.  Like  man}'^ 
structures  of  the  same  nature,  it  mani- 
fests great  power  of  resisting  the  action 
of  acids  and  alkalies.  Between  this 
layer  and  the  middle,  in  the  large  tactile 
hairs  of  some  mammals,  there  is  situated,  according  to  Leydig  and  Odenius, 
a  highly-developed  cavernous  vascular  plexus,  which  terminates  above  in 
a  circular  venous  sinus  (Dietl  and  School). 

According  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Wertheim,  however,  the 
hair  follicle  is  not,  as  has  been  up  to  the  present  generally  supposed, 
rounded  ofi"  at  its  termination  in  the  manner  represented  in  our  fig.  389. 
It  is  continued  down  through  its  external  and  middle  layers  into  a  cord 
of  connective-tissue,  which  becomes  at  first  enlarged  "  hke  a  cup,"  and 
then  narrowed  into  a  kind  of  "stalk."    Preserving  the  direction  of  the 


Fijr.  389.— Human  hair  and  follicle,  a. 
tibious  follicle ;  6,  transparent  internal 
layer  of  the  latter;  c,  the  external,  and  d, 
the  internal  root-sheath ;  e,  transition  of 
the  external  sheath  into  the  hair  bulb;  /, 
nair-cuticle,  seen  at  /*  in  the  form  of 
transverse  fibres;  tj,  the  lower  portion  of 
this  structure;  h,  cells  of  the  hair-bulb; 
t,  hair  papilla;  k,  cells  of  the  medullary 
part ;  cortical  portion  ;  m,  medulla  con- 
taining air;  «,  transverse  section  of  the 
latter;  o,  cortex. 
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follicle,  or  bending  off  more  at  right  angles,  this  cord  pursues  a  downward 
course  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  eventually  becomes  continuous, 
together  with  other  of  its  companions,  with  a  strong  bundle  of  connective- 
tissue  down  below. 

Eising  from  the  fundus  of  this  follicle,  we  next  see  the^:>a^i7Za  of  the 
hair  (i),  consisting  of  a  species  of  undeveloped  nucleated  connective-tissue 
with  a  slight  intermixture  of  fibres.  This  structure  may  be  regarded  as  a 
modified  tactile  papilla  of  the  skin.  Its  shape  is  either  conical  or  more 
or  less  ovoid,  the  length  from  above  downwards  always  exceeding  the 
breadth ;  thus  the  former,  foi  instance,  may  amount  to  0*2256  mm.,  and 
the  latter  to  0"1128  mm.  In  its  interior  is  contained  a  fine  capillary  net- 
work.   This  papilla  is  the  point  from  which  the  hair  is  developed,  and 

that  also  from  whence  the  latter  receives  its 
nutritive  supply. 

The  presence  of  nerves,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  been  remarked  in  the  papillae  of  hair, 
although  in  man  the  external  layer  of  the 
follicle  contains  isolated  fibres,  which  are 
seen  hero  and  there  to  undergo  division. 
According  to  recent  observations,  these  latter 
appear  to  be  connected  with  peculiar  terminal 
cells  situated  in  the  external  root-sheath, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  before  (§  187),  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  rete  MaljAghii  of 
the  skin  [Langerlians). 

§213. 

The  hair  follicle  being  a  portion  of  the 
skin  which  has  been  folded  in,  as  it  were, 
the  external  root-sheath  (fig.  389,  c;  and 
390,  e,f)  represents  the  undermost  layer  of 
the  rete  Malpigliii.  As  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  internal  root-sheath  (fig.  389,  d;  and 

390,  c,  d),  on  the  other  hand,  there  still 
exists  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

If  the  entrance  of  the  follicle  be  closely 
examined,  the  deeper  layers  of  cells  of  the 
adjacent  skin  are  seen  descending  as  ex- 
ternal  root-sheath  into  the  sac,  and  lining  its 
walls.  The  number  of  layers  of  these  small 
rounded  and  nucleated  cells  varies  with  the 
strength  of  the  hair  (fig.  389,  c;  390,  e;  and 

391,  c).  The  cells  themselves  are  about 
0  0074-0 -01 13  mm.  in  diameter.  Those  of 
the  most  internal  stratum  are  more  or  less 

,  ,  ,  flattened,  while  those  situated  more  ex- 
ternally appear  to  be  elongated  in  a  radial  direction,  recalling  to  mind 
the  state  of  things  seen  m  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin?  Just  as 
this  outer  root-sheath  is  continuous  above  with  the  rete  mucosum  so  is 
It  continued  on  reaching  the  fundus  of  the  follicle  (fig.  389  into  the 
ceUular  mass  of  the  hair-bulb  (A).  In  some  cases,  however',  it  does  no 
extena  so  lar. 

The  irdernal  root-sheath  is  distinguished  from  the  duller  mass  of  the 


Fig.  390.  — Transverse  section  of  a 
human  hair  from  the  head,  with 
its  follide.  a,  the  hair ;  6,  cuticle  of 
the  same;  c,  the  inner,  and  d,  the 
outer  layer  of  the  so-called  internal 
root-sheath;  e,  the  external  root- 
sheath;;  /  its  peripheral  portion 
formed  of  elongated  cells;  g,  hya- 
line -membrane  of  the  follicle ;  A, 
middle  layer ;  and  i,  external  layer 
of  the  latter. 
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Fig.  391. — Cells  of  the  root-sheaths.  In- 
ternal root-sheath,  with  ffenle's  layer, 
a;  and  Huxley's,  b;  c,  cells  from  the 
external  sheath. 


outer  by  its  lighter  and  more  transparent  appearance  :  it  i^,  besides 
thicker  (fig.  389,  d;  390,  c,  d).  Two  strata  of  large  cells'  may  be 
remarked  in  it.  The  external  (fig.  390,  d;  391,  a)  (the  root-sheath  of 
Henle)  consists  of  transparent  ovoid  cells  without  nuclei,  between  0-0377 
and  0'0451  mm.  in  diameter.  Between 
these  may  be  observed  small  narrow  clefts, 
which  can  be  rapidly  increased  in  size 
by  pressure,  &c.,  owing  to  the  brittle 
nature  of  the  whole  mass.  Within  this, 
again,  there  appears  either  a  single  or 
double  layer  of  cells  first  seen  by  Huxley 
(fig.  390,  c;  and  391,  h).  These  elements 
are  likewise  transparent  and  polyhedral, 
owing  to  pressure  one  against  another. 
Their  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  hair 
is  short,  while  their  radial  diameter 
exceeds  that  of  the  elements  compos- 
ing Henles  layer  (fig.  390,  c,  d).  The 
most  important  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween them,  however,  is  that  the  cells  of 
Huxley's  layer  possess  small  narrow  nuclei, 
bringing  to  our  recollection  the  appear- 
ance of  nail-cells  seen  from  the  side  (p. 
162,  fig.  156). 

Below,  towards  the  fundus  of  the  hair  follicle,  the  internal  sheath  con- 
sists of  only  one  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  which  may  be  continuous  with 
the  peripheral  elements  of  the  hair-bulb.  Above,  towards  the  outlet  of 
the  follicle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  it  ends,  how- 
ever, with  a  sharp,  jagged  border. 

§  214. 

"We  come  now  to  the  proper  hah\  into  the  bulb  of  wliich,  as  it  rests  on 
and  overlays  the  papilla3,  the  cellular  strata  of  the  external  and  internal 
root-sheaths  are  continued. 

In  the  hair-bulb  (fig.  392,  h),  throughout  its  whole  substance,  with 
the  exception  of  a  thin  coating,  the  same  small,  round,  and  densely- 
crowded  cells  are  to  be  seen  as  those  which  form  the  external  root-sheath 
(fig.  393,  a).  Their  contents  are  either  colourless  molecules,  or  there 
appear  in  them  (at  one  time  in  small  quantity,  at  another  in  larger  propor- 
tion) granules  of  pigment  varying  in  tint  with  the  colour  of  the  hair. 

Above,  however,  the  nature  of  these  cells  is  changed,  and  in  many 
hairs  a  contrast  is  distinctly  seen,  owing  to  the  metamorphosis,  between 
the  axial  and  peripheral  portion  ;  we  then  speak  of  the  medidlary  mass 
(fig.  392,  h)  and  cortical  substance  (I). 

In  the  first  place,  the  cells  of  the  latter  become  ovoid,  while  the 
nucleus  still  preserves  its  original  spherical  form.  Higher  up  we  find 
these  cells  transformed,  through  flattening,  into  a  plate  of  0  0451  mm. 
and  upwards  in  length,  whose  nucleus  has  become  likewise  long,  narrow, 
and  rod-like  (fig.  393,  h).  Higher  still,  where  the  stem  has  attained  the 
hard  horny  consistence  of , the  shaft,  the  cells  acquire  the  nature  of  thin 
and  flat  oval  plates,  with  irregular  outline  (c,  d),  with  an  increase  in 
length  to  about  0-0751  mm.,  the  transverse  diameter  sometimes  falling  to 
0-0045  mm.  Their  nuclei  are  either  changed  into  very  thin  fdiform 
26 
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hair-scales,  forming  the  cortical  portion,  is  so  intimate  that  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  their  existence  appears  in  the  fresh  hair  (fig.  392,  I).  Even 
by  mechanical  means  we  can  only  split  off  rows  of  them  in  the  form  of 
rough  splinters.  Chemically,  however, — namely,  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric 
acid, — we  are  enabled  quickly  and  easily  to  render  visible  the  elements  of 
the  structure  by  the  solution  of  the  matter  cementing  them  together. 

Looking  upon  the  cortical  mass  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  saturated 
with  a  colouring  matter  varying  according  to  the  tint  of  the  hair.  Together 
with  this  the  latter  is  marked  with  definite  longitudinal  streaks,  which 
either  represent  the  borders  of  adjacent  hair-scales,  or  depend  upon  the  dis- 
position in  rows  of  the  pigmentary  molecules,  Avhich  in  darker  hairs  may 
make  their  appearance  in  large  and  broad  groups. 

Finally,  the  hard  dry  consistence  of  the  shaft  of  the  hair  favours 
the  entrance  of  air-bubbles,  which  frequently  occupy  small  elongated 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  hair-plates.  "VVe  shall  meet  again  with 
a  far  larger  accumulation  of  air  in  the  medullary  mass. 

§215. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  presence,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  root 
up,  of  a  peculiar  thin  enveloping  layer,  was  noticed.  This,  as  it  ascends, 
is  known  as  the  cuticle  of  the  hair.  Close  observation  of  the  bulb  at  its 
base  (fig.  392)  shows  us  that,  from  that  point  on,  at  which  its  cells  cease 
to  be  continued  into  the  external  root-sheath,  the  structure  becomes 
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clothed  with  a  double  layer  of  small  pale  nucleated  cells  (g).  Taking  the 
hair  higher  up,  we  see  the  peripheral  layer  of  these  cells  assuming  more  a 
short  thick  figure,  even  after  they  have  lost  their  nuclei.  They  extend 
as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  follicle,  where  they  terminate.  From  the 
fact  that  they  are  frequently  met  with  loosened  from  the  hair  and 
clinging  to  the  internal  root-sheath,  they  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
representing  the  cuticle  of  the  latter. 

But  the  cells  of  the  internal  layer,  which  are  not  lost  as  we  ascend,  are 
of  greater  importance.  These  remain  fixed  to  the  shaft  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  communicate  to  it  a  peculiar  transversely  striated 
appearance.  The  cells  assume,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  bulb,  a  more 
elongated  form  and  a  'position  more  and  more  oblique  as  regards  the 
surface  of  the  latter.  Losing  their  nuclei  and  becoming  more  and  more 
flattened  (fig.  392,  /),  they  are  gradually  transformed  into  a  series  of 
obliquely-placed  thin  and  transparent  scales  (fig.  393,e,/)  of  0-0377-0  0451 
in  diameter,  which  overlap  each  other  like  roofing  tiles,  the  lower  lying 
with  their  free  edges  upon  those  above. 
Thus  originates  that  series  of  delicate 
irregularly  undulating  or  jagged  lines 
which  are  seen  passing  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  fresh  hair  (fig.  394;  and 
392,/*/),  connected  in  a  reticular  man- 
ner with  one  another  by  means  of  other 
obliquely  coursing  lines  (1).  We  some- 
times succeed  in  detecting  these  cells.    Fig.  394.— CuUcie  from  the  shaft  01  the 

_  .1         J. I-        c         i.   •  •       J.    J.1    •  liuman  hair.    One  specimen  shows  the 

on  the  Outhne  of  the  hair,  owing  to  their        medullary  mass,  the  other  not. 

upper  free  edge  projecting  from  the  shaft 

in  the  form  of  small  ridges.  To  show  them  properly,  we  have  recourse  to 
the  action  on  the  tissue  of  solutions  of  soda,  or,  better  still,  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

There  still  remains  for  consideration  the  axial  or  medullary  mass  of 
the  hair  (2).  This  is,  however,  no  essential  constituent  of  the  structure 
in  question,  in  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  as  a  rule  in  downy  hairs,  and 
is  frequently  absent  in  part  or  entirely  in  those  of  the  head.  It  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  streak  in  the  centre  of  the  stem,  occupying  about  a 
fourth  of  the  thickness  of  the  latter  (fig.  392,  vi,  n  ;  394). 

Whilst  at  the  boundary  between  the  bulb  and  commencement  of  the 
shaft  the  external  cells  become  elongated,  and  the  transformation  into 
the  characteristic  hair-plates  commences,  those  situated  internally  assume 
a  more  or  less  angular  form  as  they  become  arranged  in  several  layers  and 
increased  in  size  until  they  may  measure  0"0151-0  0226  mm.  These 
soon  lose  their  nuclei  and  dry  up  (fig.  392,  k).  On  the  other  hand,  small 
cavities  are  found  in  great  number  iind  most  extensively  in  the  contents 
of  the  cells,  which  become  filled  with  corresponding  bubbles  of  air,  pre- 
senting, owing  to  their  tiny  proportion,  the  appearance  of  fatty  or 
pigmentary  molecules  (fig.  392),  which  they  were  long  supposed  to  be. 
They  communicate  to  the  medullary  substance  of  Avhite  hair  a  silvery 
appearance  with  reflected  light,  whilst  in  coloured  hair,  Avhatever  be  its 
tint,  the  white  axial  portion  shines  through.  By  suitable  treatment  we 
are  able  to  expel  the  air  from  the  medulla  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a 
thin  section  of  bone,  when,  on  subsequent  drying,  it  rapidly  fills  again. 

Remarks.— On  the  upper  edges  of  the  cuticular  cells  becoming  more  everted  the 
transverse  lines  apj)ear  with  greater  distinctness.    Hairs  which  have  been  torn  out 
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frequently  display  an  extensive  folding  back  of  the  cells  towards  tl;?,^"^'^; f//"^^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  ap^earaice  of  encircling  fibres.  2.  The  medullary  portion  of  the  ha  ^  ^  on Ij 
part  about  which  there  exists  at  present  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  1  he 
Jresence  in  it  of  air  was  first  pointed  out  by  Griffith  in  the  Xo7*rf.  Med.  Gazette,  1848,  p. 
844  On  this  point  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Steinlin  held  the  medul  ary  mass  to 
be  a  process  of  the  papilla  of  the  hair,  consisting  of  cells,  and  extending  into  the  shaft. 
The  lower  part  is,  according  to  him,  vascular,  and  made  up  of  soft  cells,  while  above, 
the  vessels  become  obliterated,  and  the  cells  shrink,  making  room  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  air,  so  that  the  medulla  might  be  said  to  be  foimed  from  the  dried  papil  a. 
Reichert  supposes  the  dried  remainder  of  the  papilla  to  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
medulla  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  axial  thread,  and  likens  it  to  the  "pith  of  a  feather. 
In  some  of  the  mammalia  such  an  extension  of  the  papilla  into  the  shaft  of  the  hair 
does  take  place,  and  even  far  up  into  the  latter,  but  in  man  it  is  doubtful  that  this 
occurs.  The  representation  given  in  the  text  is  that  most  generally  received,  and 
probably  the  simplest  expression  of  observation.  It  is  likely  also  that  many  com- 
munications exist  between  the  residual  cells,  which  explain  the  rapid  readmission  of 
air. 

§216. 

The  hairs,  like  cuticle  and  the  nails,  are  numbered  among  the  so-called 
liorny  tissues,  in  that  from  them  all,  by  treatment  with  alkalies,  that  mixture 
of  metamorphosed  albuminous  matters  can  be  obtained,  to  which  the  name 
of  keratin  (p.  21)  has  been  given.  The  complex  structure  of  the  hair, 
however,  renders  this  analysis  of  less  value  than  that  of  the  two  other 
more  simple  tissues. 

Microchemical  reaction  shows  that,  in  the  hair  and  its  envelopes,  the 
young  recently-formed  cells  are  still  composed  of  ordinary  albuminous 
materials,  so  that  even  the  more  feeble  attacks  made  by  acetic  acid  and 
dilute  solution  of  the  alkalies  are  capable  of  destroying  their  membranes, 
and,  soon  after,  the  nuclei  in  the  case  of  the  latter  reagents.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  rete  mucosyni  of  the  hair  follicle,  the  external  root-sheath, 
and  also  the  root  of  the  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  a  most 
striking  insensibility  to  the  action  of  chemicals  in  the  cellular  layers  of 
the  internal  root-sheath  and  cuticle  of  the  hair,  with  the  exception  of 
the  most  internal  portion  of  both  tissues  bordering  on  the  bulb.  We 
find  that  even  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  have  no 
action  on  the  cells,  even  when  the  latter  are  treated  for  a  considerable 
time  with  these  fluids.  The  latter  do  not  even  produce  any  amount  of 
swelling  up  in  the  elements,  so  that  we  have  at  all  events  peculiar  kinds 
of  combination  before  us  in  these  tissues. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  those  dry  and  horny  cellular  plates 
which  form  the  cortical  portion  of  the  hair,  causes  them  to  separate 
readily  from  one  another,  Avhile  alkalies  produce  a  swelling  up  of  the 
cortical  mass,  and  solution  of  the  whole  when  dilute  and  at  an  elevated 
temperature. 

The  cells  likewise  of  the  medullary  mass  can  be  recalled  from  the 
shrunken  condition  in  which  we  find  them  in  the  mature  hair  to  their 
original  tense  round  form  by  these  reagents. 

The  transparent  internal  layer  of  the  follicle,  finally,  manifests,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  all  the  insensibility  of  the  elastic  hyaline 
membranes. 

The  solubility  of  hair  in  solutions  of  soda  and  potash,  with  previous 
swelling  up,  repeats,  as  we  have  already  stated,  what  takes  place  with 
epidermis  and  nail  tissue  under  similar  treatment.  The  products  of  the 
combustion  of  hair  also  are  similar  to  those  of  the  latter.  An  analysis  of 
Van  Laer's  will  serve  as  an  example  : — 
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C  .  .  .  50-65  per  cent. 

H  .  .  .  6-36 

N  .  .  .  17-U 

0  .  .  .  20-85 

S  .  .  .  5-00 

The  amount  of  sulphur,  4-5  per  cent.,  seems  considerable. 

But  little  is  known  at  present  of  the  nature  of  that  diffused  colouring 
matter  which  saturates  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  hair,  or  of  the  "ranular 
pigment  of  the  structure.  Those  fatty  matters  which  may  be  extracted 
in  varying  amount  from  hairs  appear  to  contain  the  ordinary  neutral 
combinations  found  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  They  probably  have 
their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  sebaceous  glands. 

The  ashes  of  hair  amount  to  from  0-54  to  1-85  per  cent.  They  consist 
of  salts  soluble  in  water,  together  with  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  calcium, 
silicates  and  oxide  of  iron  (0-058-0-390  per  cent.)  Manganese,  although 
formerly  stated  by  Vauquelin  to  exist  in  the  hairs,  has  not  been  found 
by  chemists  of  a  later  period.  That  the  presence  of  iron  has  anything  to 
say  to  the  tint  of  the  latter  is  very  improbable. 

§  217. 

Hairs  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  part  of  the  human  body.  They 
are  missed,  however,  on  the  upper  eyelid,  the  lips,  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  sole  of  the  foot,  the  last  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  on  the  glans  penis.  Their  size,  further,  is 
liable  to  considerable  variation,  as  we  may  see  from  the  range  in  their 
diameter  from  0-15  mm.  and  upwards  down  to  even  0-0153  mm.  A  distinc- 
tion is  always  made  between  the  very  pliant  downy  hairs  {lanugo)  and 
those  which  are  stronger,  sometimes  pliant  and  sometimes  stiff.  No 
sharp  distinction,  however,  can  be  drawn  between  them.  The  thickest 
are  those  of  the  beard  and  pubis.  The  length  of  the  free  portion  also 
varies  extremely,  ranging  from  1-2"'  among  the  smaller  downy  hairs,  to 
4-5',  as  on  the  heads  of  women.  Many  hairs,  notwithstanding  their 
thickness,  remain  exceedingly  short ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  eyebrows 
(supercilia),  eyelashes  (cilia),  and  bristles  at  the  entrance  to  the  anterior 
nares  (vibrissoi).  The  straightness  or  curliness  of  hairs  depends  upon 
the  form  of  their  shaft.  In  the  first  instance,  the  transverse  section  of 
the  latter  is  round ;  in  the  second,  oval,  or  even  reniform. 

Hairs  are  found  either  singly,  in  pairs,  or  small  groups.  The  oblique 
direction  of  the  follicles  also  brings  Avith  it  great  variety  of  position  in 
the  various  localities  (Eschricht).  In  the  several  parts  of  the  body  the 
number  of  hairs  likewise  is  found  to  vary  considerably,  so  that,  while 
on  the  scalp  293  have  been  counted  to  the  square  inch,  the  same  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  chin  has  only  shown  39,  and  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  leg,  13  (Withof).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  together 
with  this  variation,  many  individual  diflTerences  present  themselves. 

The  structures  we  are  engaged  in  considering  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  strength  and  elasticity.  They  will  support  a  considerable  weight 
without  breaking,  and  return  almost  to  their  original  length  again  on 
removal  of  the  extending  force,  if  the  latter  have  not  been  altogether  too 
great.  Owing  to  their  dry  and  horny  composition,  they  belong  to  the 
most  durable  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  ;  witness  the  hairs  of  mummies. 
They  absorb  moisture  greedily  from  without — in  the  first  place,  aqueous 
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vapour  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  again,  through  the  bulh,  from  the  fluids 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  upon  this  property  that  the  interchange  of 
matters  which  takes  place  in  hairs  is  dependent.  The  latter  appears^  to 
he  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  hairs  in  some  instances  turn  grey.  The  appearance  of  air  within 
the  medulla  follows  upon  a  process  of  drying  up  which  takes  place  there. 
The  shaft  of  the  hair,  however,  is  also  saturated  with  the  oil  of  the 
sebaceous  secretions.  As  Henle  very  properly  remarks,  we  may  recognise 
the  ph3'siological  condition  of  the  skin  from  the  state  of  the  hairs  ;  their 
brittleness  on  the  one  hand,  and  softness,  pliancy,  and  glossy  appearance 
on  the  other. 

The  growth  and  the  nutrition  of  these  structures  takes  place  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  nails  (p.  164).  Multiplication  of 
cells  takes  place  by  segmentation  at  the  lowest  and  softest  part  of  the 
bulb,  kept  up  by  supply  of  material  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
follicle,  and  more  directly  through  those  of  the  papillae.  And  just  as  the 
growth  of  nails  can  be  accelerated  by  paring  the  free  edge,  so  does  cut- 
ting of  the  ends  of  the  structures  in  question  favour  their  rapid  produc- 
tion, as  is  seen  in  the  beard  after  frequent  shaving.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  both  these  tissues  are  left  in  the  natural  state,  uncut,  they  seem 
eventually  to  reach  a  point  at  which  they  cease  to  grow.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  nail  may  be  completely  reproduced  so  long  as  its 
bed  remains  uninjured.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  hair  if  its  follicle 
remain  intact.  This  regeneration  is  called  into  play  extensively  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  life  ;  and  even  later  on,  renewal  takes  place,  to  supply 
the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  hairs  which  is  sustained  by  the  healthiest 
body  yearly,  owing  to  disappearance  of  their  roots.  The  hair  destined 
to  be  cast  off  is  seen  to  be  swollen  at  its  lower  end,  and  to  be  destitute  of 
the  earlier  excavation  for  the  papilla.  This  is  the  "hair-knob"  (Haar- 
kolben)  of  Henle.  Later  on,  loosening  from  the  papilla,  the  whole  hair 
splits,  and  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  shreds,  and  becomes  like  a  brush. 
Pincus  estimated  the  average  daily  loss  of  hairs  from  the  heads  of  young 
men  to  be,  under  normal  conditions,  from  38  to  108. 

The  phenomena  of  growth  observed  accurately  by  Berthold  in  relation 
to  the  nails  have  also  been  studied  as  regards  the  hairs.  The  latter  grow 
more  rapidly  at  night  than  during  the  day,  and  in  the  warmer  than  in 
the  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  also  produced  more  quickly  when 
frequently  cut.  Thus  the  hairs  of  the  beard  when  shaved  every  twelve 
hours,  show  a  growth  in  the  year  of  12";  when  cut  every  twenty-four 
hours,  only  7^" ;  and  when  shaved  every  thirty-six  hours,  only  6f 

§218. 

From  the  extensive  researches  of  Valentin  first,  and  then  Koelliher,  we 
learn  that  the  first  rudiments  of  the  hairs  are  formed  in  the  human 
embryo  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  appear- 
ing first  on  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  (fig.  395).  Here  we  find  nodulated 
or  mamillated  aggregations  of  cells  (m)  0-0451  mm.  in  length,  belonging 
to  the  rete  mucosum  {b),  which  sink  gradually  into  the  cutis  by  a  pro°ess 
of  proliferation,  pushing  the  adjacent  part  of  the  latter  before  them 
Th  ese  cells  increase  rapidly  in  number,  so  that  the  collection  soon  becomes 
larger  and  more  flask-shaped.  Around  the  latter  there  may  now  be 
remarked  a  thin  homogeneous  transparent  membrane  {i),  probably  the 
hyaline  internal  layer  of  the  future  follicle,  about  which  the  corium  is 
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gradually  transformed  into  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  follicle.  Up  to 
this  stage  the  development  of  sweat  glands  and  hairs  is  identical  (§  200). 

Although  at  the  commencement  the  whole  aggregation  of  cells  appears 
solid,  and  of  the  same  nature  throughout,  a  distinction  soon  makes  itself 
evident  between  an  axial  and  peripheral 
portion.  From  the  first  is  formed  the 
hair  and  its  internal  root-sheath,  from  the 
second  the  external  sheath.  The  cells 
of  the  last-named  stratum  are  elongated 
transversely,  while  those  of  the  axial 
portion  of  the  rudimentary  hair  iii- 
crease  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  This 
is  the  state  of  the  parts  in  the  eighteenth 

wppTc  nf  intrn-iii-priTip  lifp  nt  whiVh  timp  395.— First  rudiments  of  a  hair  from  the 

week  01  inira-uierme  iiie,  at  wnicn  time      j,^^^^  embryo  at  sixteen  weeks,   a,  b, 

the  agglomeration  of  cells  has  attained  layers  of  the  cuticle;  m,  m,  cells  of  the 
a  length  of  0-226-0-0451  mm.  rudimentary  hair;  i,  hyaline  envelope. 

Soon  after,  a  new  division  in  this  internally  somewhat  club-shaped  mass, 
— broad  below,  and  more  or  less  pointed  above, — commences ;  the  outer 
layer,  namely,  with  its  cells,  is  transformed  into  the  clear  transparent 
internal  root-sheath,  whilst  the  axial  part,  which  becomes  the  bulb  and 
shaft  of  the  hair,  remains  dark.  At  this  period,  also,  the  papilla  may 
be  clearly  seen. 

The  true  hair  thus  commenced  is  at  first  short,  and  surrounded  by  a 
very  strong  internal  root-sheath,  but  without  any  recognisable  medullary 
substance.  It  then  gradually  increases  in  length,  passes  between  the 
undermost  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  perforates  the  latter  either  immedi- 
ately or  after  turning  on  itself,  and  taking  an  oblique  course  for  a  certain 
distance. 

The  otlier  hairs  are  developed  in  a  manner  exactly  similar,  but  later. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  commencement  of  the  seventh  month,  most  of 
them  have  made  their  appearance  through  the  epidermis.  The  hairs,  so 
appearing  by  perforation  of  the  cuticle,  are  thin  and  light-coloured. 

In  regard  to  the  regeneration  of  hairs  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  downy  ones  are  cast  off  during  intra-uterine  life,  and  become 
mixed  up  with  the  waters  of  the  ovum.  After  birth,  however,  this 
change  of  hairs  increases  in  amount,  the  new  appearing  in  the  place  of  the 
old.  Evert  at  an  advanced  age  this  regeneration  does  not  cease  in  man. 
Among  the  mammals,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  extensive  renewal  of  hair 
takes  place  periodically.  In  regard,  however,  to  these  processes  there 
still  exists  considemble  difference  of  opinion. 

It  was  Koelliker  who  first  observed  the  regeneration  of  hairs  in  the 
eyelids  of  the  infant  (fig.  396).  From  his  statements  it  will  be  seen,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  bulb  of  the  old  hair  separates  from  its  papilla, 
from  which  the  rudiments  of  a  new  structure  are  produced  in  the  form  of 
a  conical  mass  {A,  m). 

Above  this,  consequently,  lies  the  loosened  hair  {de),  horny  down 
the  very  bulb.  This  rudimentary  structure  {B)  is  transformed  into  hair 
bulb  (/)  and  shaft  {hh),  with  inner  root-sheath  {g),  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  we  have  already  seen  in  the  formation  of  hair  in  the 
embryo.  The  inner  root-sheath  of  the  old  hair  disappears  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  new-comer  drives  its  point  by  the  side  of  the  first, 
which  is  displaced,  through  the  outlet  of  the  follicle  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  latter  as  soon  as  its  former  occupant  falls  out.    Koelliker  has  also 
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stated  that  with  this  process  there  takes  place,  further,  a  grow  h  downwards 
of  the  follicle  into  the  cutis,  but  this  view  is  combated  by  other  observers 
This  mode  of  explaining  the  regeneration  of  the  hair  from  the  old 

papilla,  from  what  we  and  others 
have  seen,  is,  we  consider,  quite 
correct.  Whether  it  includes  all 
that  occurs  at  the  time  of  change, 
is  another  question. 

According  to  Siiedas  state- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  the 
papillse  of  tliose  hairs  which  are 
about  to  be  cast  off  degenerate. 
A  residue  of  those  indifferent 
formative  cells,  however,  from 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
specific  tissue  of  the  hair  is  formed 
(§  214),  remains  behind  in  the 
fundus  of  the  follicle,  commences 
then  to  grow  downwards  into  the 
cutis,  and  becomes  cupped  by 
pressing  down  upon  a  new  papilla 
rising  and  formed  from  the  latter. 
From  this  cellular  mass  covering 
the  papilla  the  new  hair  takes  its 
origin. 

That  the  whole  structure — fol- 
licle, outer  root-sheath,  and  hair — 
may  be  newly  formed  under 
normal  conditions,  at  a  later 
period  of  life,  appears  probable ; 
occurrence  to  be  the  rule  in  the 
This  requires,  however,  more  care- 


Fig.  396. — From  the  eyelid  of  a  child  of  a  year  old, 
showing  new  formation  of  hairs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sacs.  A,  early,  B,  later  stage  of  development,  a, 
external,  g,  internal  root-sheath;  d,  bulb,  and  e, 
shaft  of  the  old  hair;  j,  sebaceous  follicles;  k, 
ducts  of  sweat-glands;  f,  funnel-shaped  pit  at 
base  of  the  new  radimentary  hair  which  is 
Been  at  m,  fig.  A,  to  be  still  quite  homogeneous; 
whilst  in  fig.  B  the  bulb  /,  stem  6,  and  point  h, 
may  be  recognised. 


indeed,  Wertheim  believes  such  an 
change  of  hair  in  the  human  being, 
ful  investigation. 

Pathological  neoplasis  of  hairs  and  follicles,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
occur  without  doubt  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  Hairs 
are  met  with  on  mucous  membranes,  but  only  extremely  rarely  ;  again, 
on  the  internal  surface  of  follicular  tumours  or  cysts  in  the  skin  and 
ovaries,  in  which  case  the  wall  of  the  cyst  has  been  found  to  have 
assumed  a  similar  constitution  to  the  outer  skin,  and  to  contain  not 
only  hair  and  sebaceous  glands,  but  also  sweat  glands.  Transplantation 
of  hairs,  together  with  their  follicles,  succeeds  likewise. 

Search  among  the  follicles  often  brings  us  into  contact  with  hairs 
destined  to  fall  out.  These  have  parted  from  the  papilla  upon  which 
young  cells  and  pigmentary  matters  are  to  be  seen.  The  appearance  of 
their  roots  is  also  altered;  they  seem  as  though  broken  up  into  fibres 
resembling  in  figure  the  end  of  a  broom,  and  are,  like  the  whole  hair, 
paler  and  free  of  pigment.  Beneath  these  the  root-sheaths  and  follicles 
are  narrowed  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  in  the  latter  small  newly- 
formed  hairs  may  be  met  with. 

§219. 

The  tissues  we  have  been  engaged  in  describing  up  to  the  present,  are 
combined  in  various  ways,  and  under  great  variety  of  outward  form,  to 
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produce  the  several  organs  and  apparatuses  of  the  body.  These  organs, 
whose  performances  are  dependent  on  the  individual  qualities  of  the 
various  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  present  far  greater  difficulties, 
as  regards  their  classification,  than  the  tissues  themselves  (§  64), — the 
more  so,  as  we  are  unable  accurately  to  define  what  is  precisely  meant 
by  an  organ.  If  we  compare  the  many  apparatuses  of  the  body,  we  find 
the  greatest  differences  existing  as  regards  their  construction.  Some  of 
them  are  formed  in  the  simplest  manner  of  one  single  tissue,  as,  for 
instance,  the  nails,  the  lens,  the  vitreous  humour.  Their  performances, 
in  such  cases,  may  also  agree  with  the  physiological  energy  of  the  tissue. 
Other  organs,  however,  are  combinations  of  several,  of  many,  nay,  even  of 
most,  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  will  suffice  to  point,  by  way  of 
example,  to  the  organs  of  vision.  Thus,  here,  as  in  the  classification  of 
tissues,  the  systematic  worth  of  the  terms  simple  and  compound  seem  to 
recommend  them  for  use.  This  principle  of  division,  however,  can  be  by 
no  means  so  strictly  adhered  to  here,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  organs,  as 
was  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  tissues. 

It  is  a  common  mode  of  classification  among  anatomists  to  group 
the  organs  of  the  body  in  particular  systems.  By  this  we  understand 
the  arrangements  of  parts  together,  which  are  found  to  be  identical  or 
similar  as  regards  the  finer  composition  of  their  tissues.  Thus  the 
j)resent  divisions  into  nerves,  muscles,  osseous,  and  vascular  systems  have 
been  arrived  at.  We  also  speak,  however,  of  a  digestive  and  generative 
system,  where  this  similarity  of  texture  in  the  various  parts  making  up 
the  whole  by  no  means  exists.  Thus  in  the  many  manuals  which  treat 
of  these  subjects  the  greatest  differences  as  regards  classification  may  be 
observed. 

It  may  be  found  most  expedient,  then,  if  we  base  the  third  section 
of  this  work  upon  the  principle  of  physiological  classification,  and  make 
use  of  the  old  division  of  organs,  into  those  which  take  part  in  the 
vegetative  occurrences  of  the  body,  and  those  belonging  to  the  animal 
side  of  life.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this  classification  will 
not  everywhere  hold  good;  for  in  the  wonderful  linking  of  parts  one 
with  another  there  occur  many  intermediate  forms.  Thus  nerves  and 
muscles  make  their  appearance  in  apparatuses  belonging  to  the  vege- 
tative sphere,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  glands  in  animal  organs, 
and  so  on. 

Starting  from  this  point,  then,  we  come  to  another  mode  of  grouping  parts, 
namely  into  apparatuses,  that  is,  a  combination  of  a  number  of  organs  for 
the  carrying  out  of  some  one  physiological  purpose.  A  system  and 
apparatus  may  correspond,  as  in  bony,  muscular,  and  nervous  portions  of 
the  body,  but  do  not  necessarily.  Thus  from  one  point  of  view  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  digestive  and  respiratory  apparatus,  but  not  a  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  system.  The  following  is  our  classification  of 
organs : — ■ 

A.  Belonging  to  the  Vegetative  Group. 

1.  Circulatory  apparatus. 

2.  Respiratory  apparatus. 

3.  Digestive  apparatus. 

4.  Urinary  apparatus. 

5.  Generative  apparatus. 
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B.  Belonging  to  the  Animal  Group. 

6.  Bony   apparatus  or  system. 

7.  Muscular  apparatus  or  system. 

8.  Nervous  apparatus  or  system. 

9.  Sensory  apparatus. 

Having  been  obliged,  in  speaking  of  the  different  tissues,  to  refer  fre- 
quently to  their  arrangement  in  the  formation  of  various  organs,  or  their 
constitution  within  composite  apparatuses,  the  discussion  of  this  third  part, 
or  Topographical  Histology,  will  be  very  irregular  as  regards  the  several 
parts.  The  chief  object  to  be  kept  in  view  will  be  the  description  of  the 
finer  structure  of  organs,  with  reference  to  that,  in  the  microscopical 
relations  of  the  same  which  could  not  before  be  brought  under  notice. 


THE 
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III.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  BODY. 


A.  Organs  of  the  Vegetative  Group. 

1.  CircTilatory  Apparatus. 
§  220. 

As  we  have  already  considered  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  in  tho 
second  part  of  our  work  (§§  201-211),  we  shall  here  be  engaged  merely 
with  gleanings  from  what  has  been  previously  referred  to.  Thus  we  have 
to  describe  the  heart,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  lymphatic  organs,  with 
the  spleen,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  so-called  blood-vascular  glands. 

The  hear't — the  muscular  central  organ  of  the  circulatory  system — 
consists  of  tlie  pericardium,  a  serous  sac  (which  has  been  previously 
referred  to,  p.  226)  of  muscle,  and  of  the  so-called  endocardium.  The 
latter  is  analogous  to  the  T.  iniima  of  larger  vessels  (§  204),  while  the  fleshy 
mass  of  the  organ  corresponds  to  the  mus- 
cular layers  of  the  latter.  Many  modifi- 
cations, however,  are  apparent. 

The  pericardium  corresponds  in  its 
texture  to  many  of  the  true  serous  sacs. 
It  presents  for  consideration  a  thick  pari- 
etal and  thin  visceral  portion.  The  latter 
is  connected  with  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
organ  by  means  of  that  connective-tissue 
known  as  subserous,  and  shows  espe- 
cially in  the  grooves  of  the  heart,  but  at 
times  also  over  nearly  its  whole  surface, 
collections  of  fat  cells  (p.  198). 

The  vessels  of  this  structure  have 
nothing  special  about  them,  and  the  nerves 
of  the  parietal  layer  are  supplied,  accord- 
to  Luschka,  by  the  right  vagus  (ramus 
recurrens)  and  phrenic.  The  epithelium 
has  been  already  dealt  with  at  p.  139, 
and  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac  at  p. 
230. 

We  have  likewise  considered  the  stri- 
ated muscle  of  this  involuntarily  acting  organ  while  speaking  of  muscle 
generally  at  p.  292. 

The  connection  of  the  reticularly  united  muscular  fibres  one  with 
another  (fig.  397)  is  very  peculiar.    They  ar6  not,  as  in  other  striped 


Fig.  397.— Muscle-fibres  from  the  heart, 
after  Schtceiyger  Seidel.  To  the  right  tho 
boundaries  of  the  cells  and  the  nuclei 
arc  to  be  seen. 
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muscle,  collected  into  bundles,  excepting  the  trabecular  cameos,  m.pectinati 
and  papiUares.  The  single  fibres  lie  rather  closely  crowded  side  by  side, 
held  together  by  a  small  quantity  of  connective-tissue. 

As  is  well  known,  the  strength  of  the  fleshy  mass  varies  much  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  heart.  It  is  most  massive  in  the  left  ventricle, 
thin  in  the  two  auricles,  and  weakest  in  the  right  of  these.  The  course 
which  the  fibres  take  is  also  very  complicated,  for  which  reason  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  only  a  few  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  as  regards  it. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  which  is  different  in  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  may  be  divided  into  longitudinal  and  circular.  This 
distinction,  however,  can  only  be  made  with  accuracy  as  regards  the 
auricles,  and  not  the  ventricles.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  further,  that 
some  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  common  to  the  two  auricles,  and  another 
to  the  two  ventricles,  while  each  of  these  four  parts  possesses  also  its 
special  fibres. 

The  starting-points  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are  usually  held  to  be 
the  two  annular  masses  of  fibres  which  encircle  the  ostia  venosa  of  the 
ventricles,  known  as  the  annuli  fihro-cartilaginei.  They  consist  of  very 
strong  connective-tissue,  with  very  delicate  elastic  fibres.  Sometimes 
their  tissue  assumes  a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  perichondrium  at 
its  transition  into  true  cartilaginous  tissue. 

From  these  rings  the  fibres  take  their  origin,  and  return,  after  travelling 
round  the  cavities  of  the  organ,  to  be  inserted  into  them  again,  thus 
forming  loops.  In  consequence  of  this,  both  auricles  and  ventricles  must 
contract  towards  these  points,  the  bases  of  the  ventricles,  during  systole 
of  the  organ. 

In  the  auricles  we  encounter  in  the  first  place,  as  most  internal  layer, 
bundles  of  fibres  springing  from  the  ostium  venosum,  and  forming  a  series 
of  loops,  which  arch  over  the  cavity,  producing  a  kind  of  dome.  From 
their  peculiar  development  in  the  right  auricle  they  give  rise  to  the  m.. 
pectinati.  This  layer  is  enveloped  by  another  stronger  one,  formed  of 
circular  fibres,  which  is  in  the  first  place  distinct  for  each  of  the  auricles, 
and  then  specially  developed  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  organ,  it 
includes  both  of  them  in  common.  Finally,  surrounding  the  openings 
of  the  veins  we  find  circular  fibres,  continued  to  a  certain  distance  over 
the  walls  of  these  vessels. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles,  however,  is  more 
complex.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  left  ventricle 
possesses  a  special  set  of  fibres.  The  right  has  likewise  its  own,  which 
are,  however,  so  arranged  as  to  strengthen  the  muscular  mass  of  the  left, 
being  produced  into  it.  Finally,  fleshy  fibres  are  to  be  seen,  which' 
starting  from  the  left  ventricle  and  returning  to  the  same,  surround  in 
their  course  the  right  cavity  in  loops. 

It  may  be  remarked,  namely,  that  from  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  left  side, 
and  from  the  aorta  also,  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ventricle  a 
number  of  longitudinal  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin,  which  descend  on 
the  one  wall  in  its  outer  portion,  and  bending  round  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart  return  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  opposite  wall  to  the  ammlus  fibro- 
cartilagmeus.  Owing  to  the  oblique  course  of  these  fibres  they  cross 
each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  forming  there  the  so-called 
vortex  of  the  heart.  In  the  right  ventricle,  likewise,  we  meet  with  an 
origin  of  fibres  from  the  annulus  fihro-cartilagineus.  There  one  limb  of  the 
loop  pursues  a  course  in  a  similar  manner  down  to  the  apex  of  the  ri^ht 
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cavity,  but  passes  then,  not  into  the  opposite  wall  of  the  same,  hut  into 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  arriving  eventually  at  the  left  fibrous  rmg, 
where  it  terminates.  ' 

Besides  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  which  is,  however,  on 
the  whole  a  longitudinal  one,  there  is  also  a  circular  set.  This  takes  its 
rise  from  the  left  annuhis,  and  surrounds  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
figures  of  eight,  while  other  fleshy  bundles  arising  in  the  same  region 
envelope  the  right  chamber  in  simple  loops.  These  different  masses  of 
fibres  lie  between  the  longitudinal.  From  the  right  annulus  also,  though 
in  much  smaller  number,  similar  fibres  take  their  rise,  encircling  the  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  same  kind  of  simple  loops.  Finally,  we  have 
another  set  of  circidar  fibres,  which,  springing  from  the  right  annulus, 
return  to  be  inserted  into  the  same„  encircling  in  their  course  the  comes 
arteriosus. 

The  musculse  papillares  are  formed  both  from  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse fibres. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  to  those  peculiar  structures, 
discovered  in  the  year  1845  in  the  hearts  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  which  have  been  named,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  the  fibres  of 
Furkinje. 

These  present  themselves  as  flat  grey  jelly-like  threads,  spread  out  in  a 
reticular  manner,  immediately  under  the  endocardium,  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  ventricles.  They  penetrate  further  into  the  musculaj 
papillares,  and  stretch  across  various  depressions  in  the  Avails  of  the  heart. 

PurJiiitje's  fibres  (which  were  subsequently  found  to  exist  in  the  hearts 
of  deer  and  goats)  are  structures  whose  significance  is  far  from  being 
understood  as  yet.  "We  may  see  that  they  consist  of  rows  of  round  or 
polygonal  nucleated  bodies,  ranged  side  by  side,  or  one  over  the  other, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  "  the  granules."  Between  these  is 
noticed  a  plexiform  or  reticulated  arrangement  of  the  so-called  "interstitial 
substance."  The  latter  consists  of  thinner  or  thicker  fibres  of  striped 
muscle,  which  can  be  followed  into  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Those 
cell-like  bodies  which  lie  in  the  interstices  also  frequently  present  a 
transverse  and  longitudinal  striation,  and  may  unite  finally  with  the 
surrounding  striped  network  to  form  stronger  muscular  fibres. 

For  our  own  part  we  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  strange  complicated 
interlacemen«t  of  cardial  or  endocardial  muscle  fibres,  which  have  remained 
stationary  at  an  embryonic  stage  of  development.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  the  genesis  6f  the  latter  (§  172). 

§221. 

All  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  their  inequalities  and  projections,  are 
clothed  with  an  endocardium  of  varying  thickness.  This  structure  is 
thinnest  in  the  ventricles,  where  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
delicate  membrane,  and  thickest  in  the  atrium  sinistrum,  where  it  forms 
a  tough  lining. 

It  consists  of  several  layers.  As  a  substratum  may  be  recognised  an 
elastic  lamina  with  abundant  elastic  fibrous  networks,  and  corresponding 
poorness  in  connective-tissue.  Internally  appears  a  specially  dense  lamella 
of  an  elastic  network  supporting  a  coating  of  simple  endothelium  (p.  1 39). 

The  external  layer  contains,  besides,  in  the  ventricles,  smooth  and 
transverse  muscle  fibres  ;  but  in  the  auricles  only  a  few  scattered  contractile 
fibre-cells  are  to  be  found  (Schweit/ger-SeideJ). 
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The  valves  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles  {valvul<^  tricuspidales 
and  mitrales)  are  duplicatures  of  endocardium,  with  a  strong  middle  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue,  derived  principally  from  tlie  fibres  of  the  annulus  fibro- 
cartilanlneus,  and  expansions  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscuh  papillares 

On  one  aspect  they  are  clothed  with  the  strong  endocardmm  of  the 
auricle,  on  the  other  by  the  thinner  of  the  ventricle. 

Under  the  first  of  these  endocardia  muscular  bands  are  prolonged  into 
the  valves  from  the  muscular  substance  of  the  auricle  penetrating  to 
various  depths  {Gussenbaur).  ,   ,  t 

Finally,  the  whole  is  covered  with  simple  endothelium.  Ihe  semi- 
lunar valves  also  of  the  arteries  have  a  similar  structure,  except  that  the 
middle  layer  is  thinner. 

The  hlood  vesseh  of  the  heart  present  in  its  muscular  substance  the 
most  typical  form  of  the  elongated  mesh-work  (p.  370).  Several  capil- 
laries pass  immediately  and  together  into  one  strong  venous  root.  The 
ready  outflowing  of  the  blood  is  thus  better  provided  for  than  elsewhere. 
The  endocardium  is  only  provided  with  vessels  in  its  undermost  connec- 
tive-tissue layer.  A  few  may  also  be  seen  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  but  none  in  the  semilunar  (Gerlach). 

The  heart  is  supplied  with  lym27hatic  vessels  in  considerable  number,  and 
according  to  Uberth,  Belajeff,  Wedl.  The  two  leaves  of  the  pericardium, 
as  well  as  the  endocardium,  contain  dense  networks  of  coarser  or  finer 
trunks.  In  the  interior  of  the  auricles  they  appear  more  scanty  than  in 
the  ventricles.  In  the  chordae  tendinete,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  to 
be  found,  and  in  the  semilunar  and  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  only 
present  in  small  number.  The  fleshy  substance  of  the  heart  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  richly  supplied  with  them  as  was  formerly  supposed  by 
LusrJika. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart  have  their  origin  from  the  cardiac  plexus,  which 
is  itself  made  up  of  branches  from  the  vagus  and  sympathetic. 

The  course  of  the  numerous  nervous  stems  is  alongside  of  the  blood- 
vessels until  they  spread  out  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  The  auricles 
are  poorer  in  nerves  than  the  ventricles,  of  which  the  left  is  the  most 
richly  supplied.  The  nerves  of  the  heart  appear  more  or  less  grey,  and 
consist  of  fine  medullated  tubes  with  an  intermixture  of  Remak's  fibres. 
They  terminate  for  the  greater  part  in  the  muscle,  while  some  of  them 
may  be  traced  into  the  endocardium.  All  eff"orts  to  elucidate  the  mode 
of  ultimate  termination  here  have  hitherto  proved  futile  in  man  and  the 
mammalia  generally.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  microscopically  small 
ganglia  is  also  peculiar.  The  latter  appear  on  the  nerves  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trans- 
verse groove  and  septum  ventriculorum. 

Physiology,  as  is  well  known,  has  brought  to  light  the  interesting  fact 
that  these  two  kinds  of  fibre  elements  are  entirely  different  in  function. 
AVhilst  the  sympathetic,  namely,  preside  over  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  having  their  chief  centres  of  energy  in  the  ganglia  just  referred 
to,  so  that  the  heart  continues  to  pulsate  after  removal ;  the  vagus  fila- 
ments exercises  a  completely  opposite  influence,  causing,  when  stimulated, 
an  interruption  to  the  motor  power  of  the  sympathetic  elements,  and  to  such 
an  extent  also  that  the  heart  comes  to  a  standstill  in  a  condition  of  diastole 
{E.  Weher).  It  is  possible  that  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  may  terminate  in 
the  cardiac  ganglia,  i.e.,  in  their  cells. 

Kegarding  the  composition  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  vide  chemistry  of 
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muscular  tissue  (§170,  p.  295).  The  occurrence  in  it  alone  of  inosite  is 
a  fact  of  great  interest. 

The  structure  of  the  arteries  and  veins  has  been  already  discussed  in 
§§  203  and  2U4,  that  of  the  capillaries  in  §§  201  and  202. 

§  222. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  those  peculiar  bean-shaped  and 
very  vascular  organs,  the  lymphatic  glands  or  lymph-iwdes,  which  occur 
in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  interrupting  the  course  of  the 
larger  absorbent  vessels.  They  are  met  with  in  greatest  number  on  the 
lymphatic  trunks  of  the  intestines,  and  at  those  points  where  superficial 
and  deeper  sets  of  vessels  join.  It  not  nnfrequently  comes  lo  pass  that 
one  single  vessel  is  in  this  way  interrupted  over  and  over  again  by  such 
nodes,  and  it  is  probable  that  every  trunk  in  its  course  from  the  peri- 
phery to  the  ductus  thoracicus  has  at  least  one  such.  In  those  lymph- 
nodes,  which  are  not  very  minute  (fig.  380,  a),  we  usually  find  several 
lymphatic  twigs  penetrating  into  their  interior  from  the  convex  border. 
These  are  the  vasa  affe.rentia  (/,  /).  Prom  the  other  side  either  one  or 
more  vessels  (in  the  first  case  of  greater  calibre),  make  their  exit,  known 
as  the  vasa  efferentia  (h).  This  takes  place  as  a  rule  at  a  point  where  a  kind 
of  depression  may  be  observed,  and  where  the  larger  blood-vessels  enter 
the  organ.  This  spot,  when  the  depression  is  present,  is  named  the  bilus 
(A).    It  is  entirely  absent,  however,  in  many  glands. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  lymph-nodes  is  a  point  most  difficult 
to  determine,  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that  any  satisfactory  insight  has 
been  gained  into  their 
minute  structure.  We 
learn,  besides,  from  recent 
observations,  that  the  organs 
in  question  display  consi- 
derable variety,  both  as  re- 
gards volume,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  mam- 
mal body,  and  also  their 
locality  ;  so  that  the  struc- 
ture, for  instance,  of  a 
large  lymph-node  from  an 
ox,  and  a  small  one  from 
a  rabbit  or  Guinea-pig, 
exhibits  great  difference. 
Were  this  axiom  allowed 
its  due  weight,  we  should 
be  -spared  many  unprofit- 
able controversies. 

In  those  lymph -nodes 
which  are  not  altogether  too  small  we  can  distinguish  a  recWisn  grey  cor- 
tical jjortion,  consisting  of  round  bodies,  the  follicles  (c?),  and  a  darker 
spongy  medullary  portion,  composed  of  the  tubes  and  reticular  prolonga- 
tions (e)  of  these  .follicles. 

Each  lymphatic  gland  is  enclosed  in  a  thicker  or  thinner  fibrous  enve- 
lope {(i),  moderately  vascular,  and  consisting  of  ordinary  connective-tissue 
cells,  fibrillated  interstitial  substance,  and  elastic  elements.    A  continuous 
layer  of  muscular  tissue  does  not  occur  in  this  envelope.     The  outer 
27 


Fig.  398. — Section  of  a  small  lymphatic  gland,  half  diagram- 
matically  given,  with  the  course  of  tlie  lymph,  a.  the  enve- 
lope; 6,  septa  between  the  follicles  or  alveoli  of  the  cortical 
poition;  c,  system  of  septa  of  the  medullary  portion,  down 
to  the  bilus  of  the  organ;  e,  lymph-tubes  of  the  medullary 
mass;  /,  different  lympliatic  streams  which  surround  the 
follicles,  aud  flow  through  the  interstices  of  tlie  medullary 
portion;  g,  confluence  ot  these  passing  thmugli  the  efferent 
vessel;  /(,  at  the  bilus  of  the  organ. 
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portion  of  the  tissue  in  question  merges  into  a  formless  connective-tissue 
mass,  not  unfrequently  very  rich  in  fat-cells. 

Internally  the  capsule  gives  off  a  very  extensive  system  of  either  simple 
or  extremely  complicated  septa  {h,  b,  c),  which  divide  the  interior  of  the 
organ  into  a  number  of  intercommunicating  cavities  by  splitting  up  and 
again  becoming  united.  These  spaces  are  occupied  by  the  proper  lym- 
phoid tissue. 

The  sexjta  correspond  in  structure  with  the  tissue  of  the  capsule. 
They  consist  of  hbrous  connective-tissue,  intermixed  with  smooth  mus- 
cular fibres.  These  latter  are  fouad  in  certain  cases  in  large  number, 
as  in  the  inguinal,  axillary,  and  mesenteric  glands  of  the  ox  (His). 
According  to  Schwartz,  the  muscular  fibres  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
medullary  and  cortical  portions  have  a  principally  radiating  arrangement. 
The  partitions  of  which  we  are  speaking  usually  spring  from  the  interior 
of  the  capsule,  with  broad  bases,  between  the  rounded  ends  of  the  follicles, 
descend  perpendicularly  between  the  latter,  and  undergo  a  change  below, 
where,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  lymphoid  tissue  presents  likewise  a  differ- 
ent arrangement.  At  the  transition  from  cortical  to  medullary  substance 
a  general  splitting  up  and  subdivision  of  these  connective-tissue  plates 
take  place,  the  latter  decreasing  greatly  in  thickness.  Eut  no  follicle  is 
completely  ensheathed  at  its  under  surface  in  this  system  of  septa.  On 
the  contrary,  either  one  or  several  gaps,  or  even  wide  deficiencies,  are  left, 
through  which  the  follicular  tissue  comes  into  immediate  contact  with 

the  medullary  substance. 

/ 


In  the  same  way  the 
partitions  passing  in- 
wards between  adjacent 
follicles  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  massive  bridges, 
as  it  Avere,  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  by  which  these 
are  connected  one  with 
another. 

§  223. 

By  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  partitions 
just  mentioned,  the  corti- 
cal portion  of  each  lymph- 
node  is  divided  into  a 
smaller  or  larger  num- 
ber of  usually  roundish 
bodies  (fig.  399,  h,  c) 
known  as  the  follicles. 
These,  however  (figs.  398, 
d,  and  399),  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  septum  ;  there 
remains  rather  a  rcmark- 


Flff.  399.— Follicle  from  the  lymphatic  gland  of  a  dog  in  vertical 
section  a,  reticular  sustentacular  substance  of  the  more 
externa  portion ;  6,  of  the  more  internal,  and  c.  of  the  most 
extemal  and  finely  webbed  pait  on  the  surface  of  the  follicle- 
d  origin  of  a  tliick  lymph-tube;  e,  the  sune  of  a  thinner  one- 
/,  capsule;  g,  septa;  k.  divi.-.ion  of  one  of  tbe  latter-  t  invest' 
ing  space  of  the  follicle  witb  its  retinacula;  h,  vas  afferens 
«,  attachment  of  the  lymph-tubes  to  the  septa  ' 


able  mter,,pace,  of  greater  or-less  breadth,  betwe  ™„::::nedr„:Uy 

the  investing  space  of  the  follicle  (fig.  399  {)  '  "suaiiy 

The  follicles  themselves  may  be  efther  closely  crowded  tor^ether  or  morp 
or  less  widely  separated,  and  are  arranged  sometimes  in  a  sifgir^^rrand 
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somotimes  bedded  in  several  rows  one  over  the  other.  Owing  to  this,  the 
depth  of  the  wliole  cortical  portion  in  the  different  lymphatic  glands  is 
liable  to  great  variation. 

Further,  the  diameter  of  the  follicles  varies  according  to  the  species  of 
animal,  and  also  the  region  of  the  body.  It  may  range  from  0  3760  to 
M279,  or  even  2-2558  mm.,  and  upwards. 

The  form  of  these  constituents  of  the  organ  is  generally  roundish, 
bulging  greatly  towards  the  circumference  of  the  gland.  Exceptions^ 
however,  are  frequently  met  with  here  also.  When  closely  crowded,  the 
follicles  of  the  cortical  portion  exhibit  usually  a  certain  amount  of 
accommodation  towards  each  other,  leading  to  a  more  or  less  definite 
polyhedral  flattening  of  each.  Besides  this,  the  fact  that  the  follicles  are 
pointed  at  their  internal  portion,  which  is  directed  towards  the  centre, 


rig.  400. — Reticular  connective  substance  from  a  Peyer's  follicle  of  an  old 
rabbit,  -which  may  also  be  made  use  of  as  exemplifying  the  structure  of 
the  follicles  of  lymph-nodes,  a,  the  capill.iries,-  6,  reticulated  susten- 
tacular  matter  of  conuective-tissue  with  shrunken  cell-bodies;  c,  lymph- 
cells. 


is  quite  apparent  in  most  cases,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a  somewhat 
pear-shaped  form  (fig.  398).  More  distinctly  pronounced  variations  may 
be  met  with  when  in  the  cortical  portion  of  a  lymph-gland  several  rows 
of  follicles  are  crowded  one  over  the  other. 

With  the  tissue  of  the  follicles  (fig.  400)  we  have  already  been  made 
acquainted  (§  117,  p.  195).  It  consists  of  reticular  connective-tissue, 
formed  of  the  well-known  cellular  network,  in  all  directions  continuous, 
with  roundish  polyhedral  or  irregularly  shaped  meshes.  It  is,  however, 
liable  to  vary  greatly,  both  as  to  the  bodies  of  the  cells,  the  number  and 
strength  of  their  processes,  and  the  breadth  of  the  meshes  formed  by  the 
interlacement  of  the  latter.  These  differences  depend  upon  the  age  and 
turgescence  of  the  lymph-gland,  and  also  upon  its  state  as  regards  health 
and  disease. 
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If  a  lymphatic  gland  from  a  new-born  child  be  examined  closely,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  some  part  of  each  nodal  point  in  this  network  there 
is  a  distinct  cell-body,  with  a  plump  nucleus  measuring  0-0045-0-0056 
mm.  in  diameter.  The  breadth  of  the  meshes  is  0-0097  and  0'0160  mm., 
but  may  rise  to  0.0139-0.0226  mm.  The  cellular  nature  of  the  network, 
however,  may  at  other  times  be  far  less  evident. 

In  the  adult  we  most  usually  meet  with  eitlier  a  rudimentary  shrunken 
nucleus,  or  indeed  none  at  all,  in  the  but  slightly  thickened  nodal  points. 
The  openings  of  the  meshes  may  be  stated  on  an  average  to  be  0'0113- 
0-0194  mm.    The  septa  may  be  fine  or  coarse,  and  vary  in  many  respects. 

In  the  mammalian  body  the  same  appearances  are  presented  in  the 
sustentacular  matter,  and  similar  varieties  of  the  latter. 

Now,  though  the  structural  relations  just  mentioned  are  easy  of  recog- 
nition, the  question  as  to  the  peripheral  demarcation  of  the  follicle 
involves  us  in  much  difficulty.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  they 
have  no  investing  membrane.  We  may  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
cellular  network,  whose  meshes  are  largest  in  the  centre  of  the  follicle 
(fig.  399,  b),  becomes  more  dense  towards  the  periphery  («),  the  meshes 
which  have  been  so  far  of  roundish  figure  assuming  the  form  of  longi- 
tudinal slits  of  considerable  minuteness.  The  cellular  nature  of  the  net- 
work is  also  more  and  more  lost  here,  bands  with  numerous  ramifications 
being  most  abundant.  Finally,  on  the  surface  of  the  follicle  these  fibres, 
arranged  like  an  elastic  network  of  great  denseness,  envelope  the  former, 
following  all  its  curves  (c).  The  small  slits  bounded  by  them  usually 
measure  in  their  greatest  diameter  only  0-0081-0-0065  mm.  Through 
these  small  openings  the  passage  of  fluid,  of  fat  molecules,  and  also  of  a 
certain  number  of  lymph-corpuscles  may  take  place  with  great  ease. 

As  to  the  investing  space  spoken  of  above,  it  resembles,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on,  that  of  many  of  Peijer's  follicles.  It  may  be  observed  surround- 
ing every  normally  constituted  follicle  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  though 
it  disappears  under  many  structural  changes  induced  in  these  organs  by 
disease.  It  invests  the  whole  follicle  in  the  form  of  a  perfectly  continuous 
transparent  line,  of  by  no  means  equal  thickness,  however,  at  all  points 
(fig.  398 ;  and  399,  i).  Its  breadth  is  usually  about  0-0194-0-0303  mm. 
and  upwards. 

Within  this  space  a  varying  number  of  lymphoid  cells  are  to  be  seen. 
If  these  be  removed  by  brushing,  a  second  tissue  element  then  presents 
itself,  occupying  the  investing  space,  namely,  a  system  of  solid  fibres  {i), 
which,  springing  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule  and  sides  of  the 
partitions,  take  a  radial  course  towards  the  surface  of  the  follicle,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  narrow  meshed  cellular  network  situated  here.  Thus, 
taking  their  rise  from  the  capsule  and  the  surfaces  of  the  septa,  they  hold 
the  follicle  stretched  and  tense,  as  embroidery  is  fastened  within  a  frame. 
In  consequence  of  this,  collapse  of  the  delicate  follicular  network  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  fine  slits  in  the  surface  of  the  latter  are  retained  in  an 
open  condition, — provisions  of  importance  as  regards  the  lymph-stream  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  organ.  The  retinacula  in  question  present  themselves 
either  in  the  form  of  non-nucleated,  coarse  or  fine  fibres,  or  bands,  usually 
giving  off  branches  at  an  acute  angle ;  or  there  may  occur  in  the  nodal 
points  of  the  former  nuclei  showing  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  system  of 
cells.  Here  again  we  have  presented  to  us  the  various  forms  of  that  so 
varied  group,  the  reticular  connective-tissues. 
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a  certain  extent, 


Fig.  401. 


§  224. 

We  now  turn  to  the  medallarij  portion  of  the  lymphatic  glands 

This  may  be  looked  upon  in  its  complex  nature  as  a  continuation  of 
the  cortical  septa  and  the  substance  of  the  follicles  with  their  investing 
spaces  and  retinacula.  ° 

Under  microscopical  analysis  many  varieties  are  observed  to  exist  in 
the  nature  of  this  portion  of  the  gland,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  latter  has  been  taken.  Thus  it  is  more  fully  developed 
in  younger,  as  a  rule,  than  in  older  bodies,  in  which  it  appears  more 
or  less  degenerated.  It  is  observed  to  differ  also,  to 
according  to  the  species  of 
animal  examined.  Finally, 
the  medullary  substance  of 
the  lymph-nodes  belonging 
to  the  interior  of  the  body, 
and  especially  to  the  diges- 
tive tract,  as  a  rule,  displays 
a  higher  degree  of  develoj)- 
ment  than  those  situated 
more  superficially,  as  the 
inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

Let  us  commence  with 
the  septal  sydem,  formed  of 
connective-tissue.  This  (fig. 
401,  c),  supposing  it  to  be 
moderately  developed,  is  the  continuation  of  the  interfollicular  partitions, 
and  consists  of  fine,  but  dense,  connective-tissue  plates  and  bands, 
uniting  with  one  another  at  acute  angles  at  intervals,  or  dividing  in 
the  same  way  one  from  another.  Eventually,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  biius,  i.e.,  of  that  point  at  which  the  efferent 
vessels  leave  the  organ  {h),  the  connective-tissue 
septa  converge  and  unite  to  form  a  common  fibrous 
mass.  The  latter  again  exhibits  in  its  amount  the 
greatest  variety  imaginable.  Whilst  in  many  of 
the  internal  lymph-nodes  it  is  extremely  insignifi- 
cant, or  even-  almost  entirely  absent,  it  may  attain 
enormous  thickness  in  others,  especially  those  lying 
less  deeply,  encroaching  upon  the  lymphoid  tissue 
of  the  medullary  substance. 

To  this  massive  fibrous  structure,  arising  from 
the  union  of  the  septa,  the  name  of  the  connective- 
tissue  nucleus  {Frey),  or  hilus-stroma  {His)  has  been 
given. 

Turning  to  the  essential,  i.e.,  lymphoid  portion 
of  the  medullary  mass  (e),  we  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  cylindrical  tubular 
elements,  which,  connected  with  one  another  in  a  reticulated  manner,  give 
rise  to  a  peculiar  spongy  tissue,  whose  interstices  correspond  to  prolonga- 
tions inwards  of  the  cortical  investing  spaces.  We  shall  speak  of  these 
cvlindrical  elements  for  the  future  as  the  lymph-tubes  ("medullary  tubes  " 
of  His)  and  of  the  system  of  lacuna?  between  these,  under  the  name  of 
lymph  passages  of  the  medullary  substance  (cavernous  passages). 

Let  us  now  glance,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  lymph-tubes  (figs.  402, 


Rgr-  402.— Lymph  tube  fr  >m 
the  mesenteric  glands  of  a 
dog.  a,  capillary,  b,  re- 
ticular connective  sub- 
stance forming  the  tube. 
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403,  404).    These  vary  extremely  in  thickness,  besides  which  one  and 

the  same  tube  may  exhibit 
at  different  parts  of  its 
course  very  different  dia- 
meters. Fine  lymph  tubes 
may  measure  0  0361  mm., 
or  even  considerably  less, 
across,  whilst  others  show 
a  thickness  two  or  three 
times  as  great.  Even  in  the 
smaller  mammals  some  may 
be  met  with  of  0-0902- 
0'1263  mm.  in  diameter. 
In  the  large  lymph-nodes  of 
the  ox  tubular  elements  of 
the  medullary  substance 
may  be  encountered  present- 
ing a  still  greater  diameter. 

If  we  now  pass  on  to 
the  structure  of  the  lymph- 
tubes,  we  have  the  most 
striking  picture  presented 
to  us  on  filling  the  blood- 
vessels artificially;  all  the 
lymph-tubes,  namely,  are 
traversed  by  blood-vessels, 
so  that  they  appear  like 
lymph-sheaths  around  the 
latter.    According  to  their 
strength,  we  find  the  axis 
arterial  twig,  a  capillary  (figs.  402,  a ;  403),  or 
a  small  venous  branch.    If,  as  is  the  case 
in  larger  animals,  the  lymph  tubes  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  their  vascular  system 
is  more  complicated,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  404, 
a.    Here  also  an  arterial  or  venous  twig 
passes  through  the  axis,  while  the  peripheral 
portion  is  traversed  by  interlacing  capil- 
laries belonging  to  the  axial  vessel  and 
forming  elongated  meshes. 

The  tissue  of  the  lymph-tubes  is  again 
reticular  connective  siibstance ;  a  cellular 
or  banded  network  (fig.  402,  l\  which 
surrounds  the  blood-vessels  and  takes  the 
place  of  an  adventitia. 

In  thick  lymph-tubes  also  the  reticular 
character  may  be  recognised  in  their  in- 
terior. The  surface  likewise  is  often  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  distinctness  to 
have  mesh-like  slits.    In  finer  tubes,  as 


Fig:.  403. — Lymph  tubes  (a,  a)  from  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  pancreas  Asellii  of  the  rabbit,  with  simple  vessels  and 
their  brandies,  b,  b.  Between  them  is  to  be  seen  a  strongly 
stretched  cellular  network  c. 

occupied  by  either  an 


Fig.  404. — From  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  inguinal  gland  of  the  o.\  (after 
His),  a,  Lymph-tube  with  its  com- 
plicated system  of  vessels ;  c,  portion 
of  another;  rf,  septa;  6,  retinacula 
stretched  between  the  tube  and  the 
septa. 


ra     .AO        7N  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  smaller  animals,  such 

as  the  rabbit  (fig.  403,  a,  I),  the  external  surface  may  become  more  or 
membraneous  and  homogeneous,  resembling  a  hyaline  glandular 
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tube  to  a  certain  ex  ent.  This  variety,  in  the  demarcation  of  the  forma- 
tions in  question,  is  explained  by  the  changeable  nature  of  reticular 
connective  substance. 

AVe  are  now  met  by  the  questions,  whence  come  these  lymph  tubes  ? 
what  is  their  origin,  and  what  hecovies  of  them  ? 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  recognise  the  origin  of  the  lymph-tubea 
from    the   follicles  (fif 


405).  They  spring  from 
the  under  surface  of  the 
latter  {d,  e),  and  it  ap- 
pears always  several  of 
them  together.  The  sus- 
tentacular  matter  of  the 
follicle  becomes  the  band- 
ed network  of  the  lymph- 
tube,  and  the  blood-vessel 
of  the  latter  enters  the 
follicle  at  this  point.  At 
this  under  surface  the 
septal  system  is  very  fre- 
quently extremely  imper- 
fect ;  comp.  fig.  401. 

Passing  on  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  se- 
cond question,  namely, 
What  becomes  of  the 
lymph  tubes  1  nothing 
would  seem  more  natural 


Fig  405. 


— bearing  in  mind  the  parallelism  of  the  latter  with  tlie  blood-vessels — 
than  that  they  should  converge  towards  the  hilus  of  the  organ,  forming 
eventually  by  their  confluence,  and  on  separating  from  the  latter,  the 
vas  efferens ;  and,  indeed,  this  utterly  incorrect  view  of  the  state  of  parts 
has  been  put  forward  by  some.  More  accu- 
rate observation,  however,  of  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  gland  convinces  us  that  no 
such  thing  takes  place,  but  that  the  net- 
work of  the  tubes,  just  as  it  took  its  rise 
on  the  one  hand  from  follicles,  so  is  it  on 
the  other  hand  continuous  (subject  to  many 
variations  certainly)  with  other  follicles 
(fi^.  401).  Consequently,  in  this  highly 
developed  reticular  arrangement  of  the 
lymph  tubes  of  the  medullary  substance, 
we  have  nothing  but  a  very  complicated 
system  of  intercommunications  between  the 
follicles  of  the  lymphatic  nodes. 

Eecognising  now  the  medullary  mass  as 
a  network  of  lymph-tubes,  we  must,  of 
course,  expect  to  meet  with  a  correspond- 
ing system  of  interstices.  Throughout  these  lacunce  (sometimes  in  the 
greater  part  of  them  (fig.  388,  h),  sometimes  only  in  some  fcAv)  the  system 
of  connective- tissue  septa  with  which  we  have  been  already  made  ac- 
quainted extends.    But,  as  was  before  observed,  in  regard  to  the  parti 


Fig.  406. 
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tions  in  the  cortical  portion,  the  septa  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
lymphoid  substance  liere  either.  On  the  contrary,  we  find, — as  in  the 
first  case,  so  here  also, — the  lymph-tubes  and  septa,  or,  where  the  latter 
are  absent,  the  lymph-tubes  alone,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  nar- 
rower or  broader  interval  analogous  to  the  investing  space  of  the  follicle. 

There  now  remains  for  consideration  the  contents  of  these  reticulated 
passages  of  the  medullary  substance.  Here,  as  in  the  investing  space  of 
the  follicles,  a  certain  number  of  lymph-corpuscles  are  to  be  found,  which, 
may  be  removed  with  a  brusli.  Besides  these,  we  observe  that  a  con- 
nective-tissue network,  with  a  varying  amount  of  nodal  points,  nuclei,  and 
processes,  occupies  the  passages  with  wide  straggling  meshes  (fig.  406,  h; 
405,  I).  Springing  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  septa  of  the  gland,  its  fibres 
sink  on  the  other  into  the  reticular  tissue  of  the  lymph-tube,  or,  where 
there  are  no  septa,  connect  one  lymph-tube  with  another. 

IS^ot  unfrequently  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  for  instance  in  the 
pancreas  Asellii  of  the  rabbit,  some  very  interesting  points  in  regard  to 
the  cellular  network  occupying  the  interstices  of  the  medullary  substance 

may  be  observed  (fig.  407, 
c).  The  bodies  of  the  cells 
a,ppear  tense  and  swollen  : 
they  have,  moreover,  no 
membrane.  Their  processes 
or  ramifications  are  like- 
wise thickened  and  broad. 
Within  both  the  bodies 
and  their  processes,  be- 
sides soft -looking  nuclei, 
isolated  lymph  corpuscles 
are  to  be  seen  (  W.  Miiller, 
Freij),  which  may  have 
come  there  either  by  im- 
migration or  possibly  by 
generation  on  the  spot. 
The  possibility  of  this 
latter  alternative  remains, 
however,  still  a  matter  of 
uncertainty. 

If  we  follow  up  the  reti- 
cular interstices  of  the 
medullary  substance  to  the 
boundary  of  the  latter,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising the  fact  (especi- 
Fig.  407.  ^^^y       ■^^'e  carry  our  eye 

that  they  lead  into  the  investing  spaces  of  the  f^C\^l  the  partitions) 
From  all  this  we  learn  that  the  lymph-nodes  are  formed  of  a  system  of 
cavities  (imperfectly  bounded  by  septa)  which  are  occupied  by  lymphoid 
matter-in  the  cortical  portion  by  the  follicles,  and  in  the  midulkry  by 
the  lymph-tubes-but  always  so  arranged  that  the  lymphoid  substLce 
does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  fibrous  septal  system  Thus  we 
have  both  a  series  of  spaces,  encasing,  as  it  were,  the  foDicTs  (i^ive  til^ 
spaces),  and  a  system  of  intercommunicating  passages  envel  pil^  t"! 
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lymph-tubes  (the  lymph-passages  of  the  medullary  portion.  Throughout 
this  extremely  complicated  cavity  in  the  larger  lymph-glands,  then,  a  net- 
work of  tibrous  bands  and  cells  extends,  springing  from  the  lymphoid 
substance  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  attached  to  the  septa  on  the  other, 
holding  the  whole  lymphoid  sustentacular  matter  in  a  tense  condition. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  more  active  portions  of  our  organ,  namely, 
the  blood  and  lymph  streams. 

§225. 

Artificial  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  lymph-nodes  is  a  matter  of 
but  slight  difficulty.  It  shows  us  that  the  organs  in  question  receive 
their  supply  of  blood  from  two  different  sources  of  unequal  importance. 
The  larger  arterial  twigs  in  the  first  place  pass  into  the  septa  and  glandular 
tissue  through  the  hilus  without  exception,  while  the  smaller  branches 
penetrate  through  the  capsule  into  the  interior.  The  last  mode  of  supply, 
however,  is  probably  not  always  present,  though  others  are  wrong  who 
assert  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

Passing  through  the  hilus  in  the  first  place  then,  one  or  several 
small  arterial  trunks  are  seen  which  give  off  their  first  branches  while 
within  the  connective-tissue  situated  here.  "With  the  connective-tissue 
a  small  number  of  these  branches  pass  into  the  system  of  septa  within, 
ramifying  with  further  division  towards  the  periphery.  Most  of  tlie 
arterial  twigs,  however,  penetrate  into  the  lymph-tubes  of  the  medullary 
substance,  aud  pursue  their  way  within  the  offsets  of  the  latter.  Among 
the  smaller  lymph-tubes,  such  as  those  of  the  j^^increas  Asellii  of  the 
rabbit  and  Guinea  pig,  as  well  as  the  mesenteric  glands  of  man,  each  of  the 
former  contains,  as  a  rule,  but  one  single  axial  vessel,  either  a  small  artery 
vein  or  capillary.  In  lymph-tubes  of  greater  diameter  several  of  these 
may  be  met  with,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  the  inguinal  glands  of  man  and 
lymph-nodes  of  the  ox,  these  elements  of  the  medullary  substance  contain 
within  them  a  thick  arterial  or  venous  axial  vessel,  and  a  long-meshed 
capillary  network  around  it  (fig.  406),  whose  tubules  have  a  medium 
diameter  of  0'0046-0"0090  mm.,  and  form  a  most  delicate  interlacement 
about  the  central  vessel.  Passing  from  the  more  external  lymph-tubes, 
these  twigs,  together  with  their  capillaries,  enter  the  follicles,  and  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  space,  terminating  eventually  in  a  very  loose 
and  rather  irregular  capillary  network.  The  latter  exhibits  at  the  periphery 
of  the  follicle  where  it  is  most  highlj'^  developed  as  a  rule,  numbers  of 
loops  on  the  tubes  from  the  union  of  which  the  venous  radicals  take 
their  origin,  which  lie  more  internally.  These,  on  leaving  the  follicles, 
penetrate  into  the  lymph-tubes,  and  return  (imitating  the  arrangement  of 
the  arteries)  through,  these  to  the  hilus. 

The  second  source  of  supply  of  blood  is  the  capsule  of  the  lymph-node 
which  is  traversed  by  arterial  venous  and  capillary  vessels.  The  first  of 
these  appear  in  the  bases  of  the  interfoliicular  partitions  as  horizontal 
twigs,  Avhich  divide  finally  into  finer  branches  encircling  the  various 
follicles.    The  veins  of  the  capsular  tissue  have  a  similar  course. 

Internally  the  greater  number  of  these  capsular  vessels  sink  into  the 
septa,  communicating  there  with  others  coming  from  the  hilus. 

Other  twigs  (rarely  arterial  or  venous,  but  usually  capillary)  enter 
the  follicular  tissue  itself,  taking  a  course  through  the  stronger  letinacula 
of  the  investing  space  or  through  the  partitions. 

"We  shall  find  later  on  that  other  organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
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kidneys,  exhibit  a  similar  connection  between  the  vessels  of  the  paren- 
chyma and  capsule. 

For  the  recognition  of  the  course  of  the  hjm}^^'^  ''i^so,  we  require  the  aid 
of  artificial  injection.  This  may  be  successfully  performed  through  the  vas 
afferens,  though  not  easily.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very  easily 
effected  by  Hyrtl's  method  of  puncture  beneath  the  capsule.  The  true 
course  of  the  lymph  through  the  gland  was,  however,  first  ascertained  by 
myself  in  the  year  1860,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  His. 

The  afferent  lymphatic  vessels  (fig.  408,  /,  /)  enter  the  organ  either 
singly  or,  as  is  the  case  with  larger  nodes,  in  greater  number.  Their  walls 
are  thin,  and  they  exhibit  considerable  variety  of  diameter  and  richness 
in  valves.  There  may  also  be  one  or  several  efferent  vessels  leaving  the 
glands.    They  have  a  similar  structure  to  the  last. 

Their  point  of  exit  may  be  a  depression  like  the  hilus,  although  not 
necessarily,  so  that  the  distinguishing  of  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  from 
one  another  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 

If  we  cautiously  force  in  some  injecting  fluid  through  one  of  the  vessels 
leading  into  tlie  organ,  the  first  portion  to  fill  is  a  series  of  spaces  under 
the  capsule,  closely  communicating  with  one  another,  and  surrounding 
the  follicle :  this  is  effected  with  great  ease.  Perpendicular  sections  show 
that  the  fluid  penetrates  also  into  the  interior  by  keeping  along  the  sides 
of  the  follicles,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  banded  network  of 
the  interfollicular  septa  is  seen  distinctly. 

What  is  here  produced  artificially  is  effected  by  nature  also.  A  few 
hours  after  a  meal  of  fatty  food,  the  cortical  portion  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  is  filled  by  white  chyle  in  a  manner  precisely  similar. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  lymph-nodes  to  convince 
one's  self  that  the  injection  fluid,  in  fact,  on  fii'st  entering  the  organ, 
linds  its  way  into  the  investing  spaces  of  the  follicle,  and,  filling  these, 
occupies  those  circular  networks  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  above  as  being  0-0162-0-0323-0-0483  mm.  in 
breadth. 

Close  inspection  shows  farther  that  the  afferent  lymphatic  vessel, 
from  that  point  at  which  it  enters  the  capsule,  loses  its  independent 

wall  by  the  fusion  of  the 
outer  layers  of  the  latter 
with  the  connective-tissue 
of  the  capsule.  In  this  way 
it  opens  into  the  investing 
space,  either  in  the  form  of 
a  simple  or  branched  pas- 
sage. Thus  the  effects  of 
injection  are  easily  ex- 
plained. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as 
a  modification  of  this  ar- 
rangement, tliat  the  afferent 
lymphatic  tubes  sometimes 

,   xi     •      -  „.    •,  ^^^^  ^^^^  certain  dis- 

tance through  the  interfollicular  partitions  before  opening'  into  the  lym- 
phatic spaces  of  the  gland.  ° 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  farther  that  the  investing  spaces  of  the  or^^an 
are  immediately  continuous  with  the  network  of  interstices  of  the  medul- 


Fig.408. 
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lary  substance  (§  224),  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  farther 
course  of  the  injection  fluid:  it  fills  namely  this  network  of  lymph  pas- 
sages also,  while  the  lymph  tubes  of  the  medullary  substance  remain 
colourless  so  long  as  only  slight  pressure  is  used. 

From  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  injection  we  perceive  that  the 
vas  efferens  must  take  its  rise  from  the  passages  of  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  gland,  in  that  it  is  at  last  tilled  by  the  fluid  employed.  It  is  also 
possible  at  times  to  drive  the  liquid  back  through  the  vas  efferens  into  the 
lymph  node  by  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  valves.  Retrograde 
injections  of  this  kind  impel  the  matter  used  first  into  the  reticulated 
passages  between  the  lymph-tubes  of  the  medulla,  and  from  thence  further 
on  into  the  investing  spaces  of  the  follicles. 

The  confluence  of  these  medullary  lymph  streams,  however,  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  vas  efferens  is  a  point  very  difficult  of  detection  (fig.  409). 

The  latter  vessel  which  leads  into  the  connective-tissue  at  the  hilus 
undergoes  there  further  division  into  branches,  as  has  been  already 
remarked.  These  may  vary  greatly  according  to  the  size  of  the  gland, 
and  the  greater  or  less  development  of 
the  fibrous  nucleus  of  the  latter.  En- 
closed within  the  partitions  of  the 
medulla,  the  last  branches  of  the  vas 
efferens  (e)  are  observed  to  course  along 
in  the  form  of  tubes  of  various  calibre, 
whose  walls  are,  as  a  rule,  fused  with 
the  surrounding  connective-tissue  (/). 

rinally,  on  penetrating  further  into 
the  gland  we  observe  that  the  partitions 
which  contain  such  ramifications  of 
the  vas  eff'erens  become  subdivided  more 
and  more,  forming  series  of  diverging 
bands,  so  that  the  lymph  stream  is  no 
longer  enclosed  within  an  envelope, 
and  exhibits  all  the  reticular  characters 
and  irregular  limitations  {d)  charac- 
teristic of  the  hollow  cavities  of  the 
medulla.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  before  us  the  origin 
of  the  vas  efferens  from  the  cavernous 
portion  of  the  medulla  of  the  gland. 

It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  vasa  efferentia  on  their  exit  from 
the  lymph  nodes  present  much  variety  of  appearance,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  organ  and  the  development  of  the  connective-tissue  nucleus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hilus.  Thus  in  the  hilus  of  the  large  mesenteric 
glands  of  the  ox  a  regular  plexus  of  peculiar,  very  tortuous,  and  knotted 
vessels  has  been  seen  by  Koelliher,  and  Teiclimann  also  gives  drawings  of 
exceedingly  complicated  vasa  efferentia. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  then,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  The  vessel  leading  into  the  gland  pierces  its  capsule  in  the  form 
of  a  canal,  and  opens  into  the  investing  spaces  of  the  follicle.  These 
lead  then  into  the  lymph  passages  of  the  medullary  portion,  from  the 
confluence  of  which  the  radicals  of  the  vasa  efferentia  enclosed  within  the 
substance  of  the  converging  partitions  are  formed. 

From  this  we  see  that  really  independent  lymphatic  vessels  do  not 


Fig.  409. — Frnm  the  medullary  iubstance  ol 
an  inguinal  gland  of  a  large  dog.  a, 
lymph  tubes;  6,  empty  reticulated  passages 
of  tlie  medulla;  c,  the  same  filled  ;  rf,  tran- 
sition into  the  commencement  of  a  twig  of 
tlie  vas  efferens;  e,  the  latter  coursing  along 
within  a  fibrous  sep.tum//. 
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exist  in  the  glands  in  question,  and  that  the  views  entertained  to  tlie 
opposite  effect  are  incorrect,  as  those  of  Teichmann,  for  instance. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  older  and  so  widely  held  view  to  which  we  our- 
selves subscribed  for  many  years  can  no  longer 
be  supported  in  its  integrity,  namel}^,  that  only 
lacunar  circulation  takes  place  within  the 
lymph  nodes.  The  lymphatic  canals,  namely, 
traversing  the  capsule  are,  as  we  may  easily 
convince  ourselves,  lined  with  peculiar  flat 
epithelium-like  cells  (fig.  410),  already  dealt 
with  in  considering  the  vascular  system 
{§  208).  The  investing  spaces  are  likewise 
lined  in  the  same  manner,  not  only  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  septa  and  the  retinacula  con- 
nected with  them,  but  those  of  the  follicles 
themselves  {His).  It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncer- 
Fig.  410.  tainty  whether  the  lymph  passages  of  the 

medulla  possess  a  similar  lining  or  no.  This 
matter  calls,  at  all  events,  for  more  accurate  investigation ;  for  we  find — 
not  alone  after  artificial  injection,  but  also  from  the  stream  of  lymph  pass- 
ing through — that  small  granules  of  colouring  matters  or  fats  penetrate 
from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  of  the  follicles,  and  also  into  the 
lymph  tubes.  They  aie  also  seen  in  the  cellular  network  passing  across 
the  interstices  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland.  We  know,  farther, 
that  the  lymph  of  the  alferent  vessels  is  not  unfrequently  poorer  in  cells 
than  that  which  leaves  the  organ.  From  this  fact  Ave  may  infer  that 
from  the  substance  of  the  gland  lymph  corpuscles  are  yielded  to  the 
passing  fluid.  The  lively  change  of  shape  of  the  cells  of  the  latter,  and 
consequent  power  of  change  of  locality  (§  40),  as  well  as  the  trellis-like 
eurface  of  both  follicle  and  lymph  tube— the  fact,  finally,  which  has  been 
already  considered  in  a  previous  section,  that  ceLular  networks  containing 
lymph  corpuscles  are  observed  in  the  passages  of  the  medulla,— all  these 
point  to  the  probability  of  such  an  addition  being  here  made  to  the  fluid. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  supply  of  the  lymph  glands  is  at  present 
extremely  scanty.  Some  fine  nervous  twigs  have  been  observed  by  Koel- 
liker,  in  the  larger  nodes  of  the  human  body,  to  pass  in  with  the  arteries 
into  the  medullary  portion  ;  beside  which  Remaps  pale  nerve  fibres  have 
also  been  observed  in  the  glands  of  the  ox. 

Remarks  -L  doubt  can  any  longer  prevail  as  to  the  perviousness  of  the 
lymph  glan.ls  to  small  solid  granules.  And  although,  after  tatooing,  molecules  of 
pigmentary  matter  are  laid  down  in  these  organs,  the  fact  can  be  explained  in  a 
manner  quite  reconcilable  to  this  view.  Every  one  who  has  ever  injected  lymph  nodes 
wi  h  any  granular  matter,  and  afterwards  essayed  to  brush  it  out,  kno4  very  well 
with  what  tenacity  the  granules  cling  to  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  investing  space. 
That  lymphoid  cells  possess  the  power  of  taking  up  molecules  of  pigmentary" matter 
into  their  bodies  has  already  been  remarked  at  p.  77.  Why  it  is  that  Vir,lmT^<\\ 
doubts  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  pus  cells.V  even  graml  of  fnabai  tTr^^^^^^ 
lymph  glands,  is  to  me  somewhat  incomprehensible.  ""''•oai,  tnrou^n 

§  226. 

It  has  been  long  supposed,  and  rightly  so,  from  physiological  experi- 
ences, that  a  hvely  interchange  of  matter  takes  place  in  the  lymph  nodes 
between  the  blood  and  the  lymph.  The  same  is  taught  us  by  the  chan^eJ 
produced  in  the  glands  in  question  in  morbid  stated  of  the  juices  of  th! 
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body,  manifested  by  inflammatory  appearances  and  swellings  of  these 
organs. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  lymphatic  glands  of  man  are  liable  to  vary  much 
in  structural  appearance,  wliich  must  be  partly  attributable,  no  doubt,  to 
the  metamorphoses  accompanying  increasing  age. 

i^mong  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  the  partial  transformation  of  the 
connective-tissue  framework  into  fat  cells,  and  degeneration  of  the  reticular 
connective  substance  into  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  with  consequent  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  whole  organ. 

A  third  change  observable  in  lymph  nodes  is  true  pigmentation.  This 
affects  principally  the  bronchial  glands,  and  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
met  with  after  a  certain  age,  though  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  inflammation  in  the  pectoral  organs. 
Small  granules  of  melanin  (p.  52)  are  formed  by  the  gradual  metamor- 
phosis of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  But  though  this  may  be 
accepted  as  one  source  of  black  pigmentary  molecules,  the  latter  have  a 
very  different  origin,  most  probably,  in  many  other  cases.  They  are, 
namely,  particles  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  the  most  minute  division,  given 
off  as  soot  from  lamps,  &c.,  and  inspired  and  conveyed  from  the  lungs 
into  the  lymphatic  glands  {Knaiiff).  Eut  between  these  two  kinds  of 
molecules  we  are  at  present  unable  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty. 
They  lie  utterly  without  order,  partly  within  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and 
in  peculiar  lumpy  masses,  and  partly  in  the  ground-work  of  the  septa  and 
walls  of  the  vessels.  In  some  instances  the  follicles  appear  to  be  the 
parts  most  affected,  in  others  the  lymph  tubes  of  the  medulla.  A  slight 
amount  of  this  "melanosis"  communicates  to  the  bronchial  glands  a 
mottled  appearance,  while  strongly  marked  it  may  cause  the  whole  organ 
to  appear  uniformly  black. 

The  effect  on  the  lymphatic  glands  of  inflammation  of  neighbouring 
parts  is  most  evident.  The  meshes  become  narrower  in  the  framework ; 
the  bodies  of  the  cells  of  the  same  become  plump,  their  nuclei  undergo 
division,  while  great  distension  of  the  capillaries  is  also  observed, — in 
fact,  the  whole  gland  acquires  more  or  less  the  appearance  it  presented  at 
an  earlier  age.  Later  on  the  reticular  framework  may  grow  luxuriantly, 
the  distinction  between  medulla  and  cortex  ceases  to  be  apparent,  the 
lymphatic  system  of  canals  disappears,  and  the  whole  organ  becomes  in- 
capable of  functionating. 

The  development  of  the  lymi)hatic  glands  in  the  embryo,  as  well  as 
their  nature,  w^as  until  quite  recently  entirely  unknown.  That  their 
origin,  together  with  the  whole  vascular  system,  was  from  the  middle 
germinal  plate,  is  all  that  was  known  about  them.  This  had  been  demon- 
strated years  ago  by  Remalc.  The  labours  of  Sertoli  and  Orth,  however, 
have  recently  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject  as  regards  these  points. 
According  to  the  interesting,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive  treatise  of  the 
firstof  these  observers,  there  may  be  seen  in  the  mesenteric  glands  of  the 
ox,  in  the  first  place,  a  system  of  lymphatic  canals  at  that  spot  where 
the  connective-tissue  nucleus  or  hilus-stroma  of  His  is  to  be  found. 
Around  this  system  a  quantity  of  connective-tissue,  rich  in  lymph  cor- 
puscles, is  gradually  developed,  from  which  the  cortical  substance,  in  the 
first  place,  takes  its  rise,  and  then  the  lymph  tubes  of  the  medulla.  The 
investing  spaces  and  cavernous  passages  of  the  medulla  make  their 
appearance  subsequently,  as  well  as  the  capsule,  septa,  and  reticidated 
tissue  connected  with  the  latter. 
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As  to  the  composition  of  the  lymph  glands  but  little  is  known.  They 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  leucin  as  a  product  of  decomposition,  according 
to  Stddeler,  and  may  also,  it  appears,  contain  uric  acid,  tyrosin(?),  and 
xanthin  (1)  Krause  and  Fischer  state  the  specific  gravity  of  the  organs 
in  question  to  be  I'Oli  in  the  human  being. 

§  227. 

iSfearly  related  to  the  organs  we  have  just  been  considering,  we  find 
others  which  consist  partly  of  single  follicles,  and  partly  of  a  number  of 
the  latter  crowded  together  closely,  and  held  thus  by  a  peculiar  connect- 
ing substance.  These  are  mostly  situated  in  the  mucous  membranes  or 
submucous  tissue.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned,  as  occurring  in  the 
human  being  and  mammalia,  the  so-called  trachoma  glands  or  lymphoid 
follicles  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  lingual  follicular  glands,  and  tonsils,  cer- 
tain irregularly  occurring  fullicles  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  (lenti- 


FiK.  411.— Vertical  section  oi&Peyeruin  jrland 
from  the  small  intestine  of  the  rabbit,  a, 
villi ;  6,  c,  follicles. 


••"ifr.  412. — Reticular  sustentacular 
tissue  between  the  follicles  of  the 
vermiform  appendix  of  the  rab- 
bit, 1.  Deeper  portion  in  hori- 
zontal section,  a,  framework; 
b,  lymph  canals.  2.  Superficial 
portion ;  «,  6,  as  in  1 ;  c,  depres- 
sion in  the  mucous  membrane 
lined  with  cylinder  epithelium. 


cular  glands),  and  the  .oZf^ar?/  and  agminated  glands  of  the  intestine,  oi 
Peyers x>atches  {^Q.  ill).  ' 

That  large  massive  organ,  the  thymus,  may  also  be  mentioned  us  pre- 
senting a  similar  structure.  ^ 

This  whole  group  including  the  lymphatic  glands  themselves,  may  be 
named  with  propriety  the  group  of  lymphoid  organs.  In  addition  to  them 
we  have,  finally,  the  spleen,  thougli  no  doubt  a  modified  form 

In  all  those  organs  first  mentioned,  which  belong  to  the  mucous  mem 
branes,  we  find  the  follicle  as  the  essential  structure.  It ^3^1  Tn 
its  structure  to  the  analogous  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  con 
sists  of  a  re  icular  substance  enclosing  lymph  corpuscles^onip  fi.  400 
and  412).  Ihis  presents  not  unfrequently  in  its  interior  a  loose  and^open- 
nieshed  appearance,  whilst  more  superficially  the  network  becomes  denser 
and  further  outwards  still,  on  the  surface,  exceedingly  close,  just  as  we 
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have  seen  it  in  the  lympli-nodes  (§  223).  The  vascularity  of  these  mucous 
follicles  is  liable  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  some  of  them,  such 
as  those  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  capillaries  only  occur 
sparsely,  in  the  form  of 
very  open  interlacements ; 
while  in  other  cases  we  ob- 
serve an  extremely  com- 
plex and  delicate  network, 
the  tubes  having,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  radiating 
arrangement  when  viewed 
in  transverse  section.  Fig. 
412,  sketched  from  such 
a  preparation  of  one  of 
Peyer's  patches  from  the 
rabbit,  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  latter  form. 

These  rounded  follicles, 
sometimes  spherical  and  at 
others  vertically  elongated, 
are  situated  either  in  the 
tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself,  or  when  of 
considerable  length,  they 
project  down  into  the  sub- 
mucosa.  Their  upper  por- 
tion [the  cupola  (hg.  414,  rf)]  may  be  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucous 
tissue  [conjunctival  follicle  (tig.  415)],  but  may  also  advance  so  far  for- 
wards as  to  be  covered  merely  by  an  epithelial  coating  lying  directly 
on  the  reticulated  sustentacular  tissue  [tonsil  Peyer's  follicles  (fig. 
413)]. 

In  the  middle  equatorial  region  ["  mesial  or  equatorial  zone"  (fig.  414,  e)] 
the  foUicle  is  connected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  adjacent  parts  ; 
sometimes  with  the  neighbouring  mucous  tissue,  which  in  that  case  pre- 
sents, for  a  certain  distance,  the  same  reticular  character,  containing  also 
lymph  corpuscles,  and  at  other  points  with  abutting  follicles.  Thus  we 
see,  for  instance,  in  the  vermiform  appendix  of  the  rabbit — a  portion  of 
the  intestine  consisting  entirely  of  crowded  oval  follicles — that  the  latter 
are  regularly  united  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  equator  by  bands  of 
lymphoid  tissue  (fig.  412),  whilsb  the  whole  lower  half  of  the  follicle  (the 
base)  exhibits  the  same  continuous  investing  space  as  in  the  lymph  nodes. 
The  analogy,  however,  is  even  more  perfect  than  might  be  inferred  at 
first  sight,  for  careful  observation  teaches  that  here  also  a  system  of 
fibrous  septa  exists,  which,  springing  from  the  submucosa,  passes  under 
the  follicles,  and  sends  up  partitions  perpendicularly  between  them. 
These  spaces  are  even  lined  by  the  same  characteristic  endothelial  cells, 
as  those  seen  in  the  lymph  nodes,  according  to  His. 

Should  these  extensive  investing  spaces  be  absent,  the  follicles  of  each 
group  are  usually  united  to  one  another  by  means  of  reticular  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  latter,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  which  the  follicle  itself 
is  composed,  exhibits  a  much  closer  texture,  so  that  under  the  microscope 
it  appears  as  a  dense  and  non-transparent  layer,  within  which  the  more 


Fipr.  413. — Transverse  section  through  the  equator  of  three 
Peyer's  patches  of  the  same  animal,  a,  the  capillary  net- 
work; 6,  of  the  lurger  circular  vessels. 
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loosely  woven  follicles  are  observed  to  lie.  This  condition  of  parts  may 
be  seen  iu  the  tonsils  and  conjunctival  follicles. 


Figr.  414. — Vertical  section  of  one  of  Peyer's  patches  from  the  human  'being,  injected  through  the 
lymphatics,  a,  villi  with  tlieir  iibsnrbent  radicles;  6,  glands  of  Lieberkiihn ;  c,  muscular  coat  of 
the  mucous  membrane;  d,  cupiOa  of  follicle;  e,  mesial  zone;  /,  base;  (7.  passage  of  the  chyle-radicles 
of  tlie  villi  into  the  true  mucous  membrane;  h,  reticulated  arrangement  of  the  ab5;orbents  about  the 
mesial  zone  ;  i.  course  of  the  latter  at  the  bases  of  the  follicles;  and  k,  their  confluence  to  foim  the 
lymphatics  of  the  submucosa ;  /,  follicular  tissue  of  the  latter. 

When  this  arrangement  prevails  the  investing  spaces  cannot  be  said  to 
be  entirely  wanting,  they  are  rather  converted  into  a  system  of  narrow 
passages,  which  interlace  upon  the  surface  of  the  follicle  "  like  the  net 
upon  the  surface  of  a  child's  toy  Indian  rubber  ball." 

The  view  that  holds  these  passages  around  the  follicle  to  be  lymphatic 
canals  is  shown  to  be  correct  by  injection  (fig.  415).  We  observe  that, 
from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  mostly  from  the  neif^h- 
bourhood  of  the  follicle  generally,  e.g.,  in  many  of  Fei/er's  patches,  from 
the  adjacent  villi  (fig.  414,  a);  and  in  the  case  of  the  conjunctival 

follicles  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  on  the  surface 
of  the  band  of  union  (fig.  415,  c)  ; 
that  lymphatic  vessels  which 
take  the  place  of  the  vas  afFerens 
of  the  nodes  are  conducted  to 
the  surface  of  the  follicle,  either 
simply  (fig.  415),  or  with  a  certain 
amount  of  complexinterlacement 
(fig.  414,  g).  Arrived  here,  they 
open  into  either  the  investing 
space  or  its  retiform  equivalent 
(fig.^  414,  h,  i;  415,  c). 

Those  submucous  lymphatic 
/.  p         , ,  vessels,  which  take  on  snob  a 

variety  of  forms  (fig.  414,  Jc;  415,  a),  are  the  conduits  corresponding  to 
the  vasa  efferenha  of  the  lymph  nodes;  in  short,  the  parallel  between  these 


Fig.  41-5.— Trachoma  gland  from  the  ox  in  vertical 
section  and  with  injected  lymphatic  canals,  a,  sub- 
mucous lymphatic  vessel;  c.  distribution  of  the 
same  to  the  passages  of  the  follicle  b. 
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latter  and  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  memhrane  is  almost  complete.  The 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  small  lymphatic  glands  occurring  in  mucouti 
me^nb^ancs,  with  which  view  the  simi- 
larity of  the  pathological  changes  occur- 
ring in  them  to  those  observed  in  lym- 
phatic glands,  is  in  perfect  accordance. 

§  228. 

The  thymus  gland,  a  double  organ 
whose  function  is  unknown,  and  which 
is,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware, 
similar  to  a  lymph  node  in  structure, 
exists  in  full  development  only  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  life,  falling,  later 
on,  more  and  more  a  prey  to  fatty  de- 
generation. Thus  it  is  only  exceptionally 
to  be  recognised  in.  the  bodies  of  older 
individuals. 

The  first  point  Avhich  we  observe  in 
the  structure  of  the  organ  is  that,  besides 
being  exquisitely  lobulated,  it  possesses 
a  very  vascular  fibrous  envelope.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  latter  invests  the 
internal  mass  but  very  loosely,  the  glan- 
dular tissue  of  each  half  of  the  organ 
may,  after  severance  of  the  blood-vessels, 
be  disentangled  from  it  in  the  form  of  a 
band-like  skein.     The  latter  consists 
everywhere  of  a  venous  and  arterial  twig 
of  accompanying  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
a  peculiar  gland-duct,  known  as  the  central  canal,  upon  which  are  situated, 
externally,  the  lobes  and  lobuli  of  the  gland.    When  dissected  out,  the 
whole  is  of  considerable 
length  {fig.  416,  1).  The 
central  canal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  His,  has  in  the  calf 
a  diameter  of  only  0-7444 
mm.,  is  twisted  up  into  a 
kind  of  spiral  in  the  natural 
state,  and  the  lobes  are  in 
close  contact  with  one  an- 
other. 

If  we  proceed  with  our 
analysis,  we  find  that  each 
lobe  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  lohuli,  and 
the  latter,  enclosed  within 
a  vascular  envelope  of  con- 
nective-tissue, are  again 
com  posed  of  smaller  polyhe- 
dral structures,  flattened 
one  against  the  other,  whose 
diameter  is  0-5640-M128  mm.,  or,  in  the  calf,  1T128-2-225G  mm. 
28 


Fig.  416. — 1.  Upper  poilion  of  the  thyirms 
of  a  foetal  pig  of  2"  in  length,  showing 
the  bud-like  lobuli  ai;d  glandular  ele- 
ments. 2.  Cells  of  the  thymus,  mostly 
from  man;  a,  free  nuclei;  6,  small  cells; 
c,  larger;  d,  larger,  with  oil  globules, 
from  the  ox ;  e,  /,  cells  completely  filled 
with  fat  at/,  without  a  nucleus;  g,  h, 
concentric  bodies;  g,  an  encapsnled  nu- 
cleated cell;  h,  a  composite  structure  of 
a  similar  nature. 


Fisr.  417.— Portion  of  the  thymus  of  a  calf  (after //ij),  showing 
the  arterial,  a,  and  venous  rings,  6;  the  capillary  network, 
c;  and  the  cavities  of  the  acini,  d. 
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These  are  the  elements  of  the  gland,  tlie  so-called  granules  or  acini  of  the 
thymus.  At  first  sight  they  remind  us  forcibly  of  lymphoid  follicles. 
Under  closer  observation,  however,  important  differences  manifest  Aheni- 
selves.  E.xternally,  these  acini  of  the  thymus  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  deep  indentations,  whereas,  internally,  they  become  united, 
as  many  as  fifty  of  them  together,  to  form  a  medium-sized  lobe — recall- 
ing to  mind  the  state  of  things  observed  in  the  racemose  glands.  Then — 
and  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  this  point — the  thymus  element  appears 
hollow  in  its  interior,  and  the  cavities  of  the  tliick-walled  acini  of  each 
lobe  unite,  as  in  the  racemose  glands,  to  form  its  common  passage.  This 
then  joins  with  similar  canals  belonging  to  other  lobes,  until,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  occurrence,  the  spiral  central  canal  of  each  half  of  the  organ  is 
produced. 

Even  in  the  walls  of  this  common  duct,  bulgings  or  attached  acini,  or 
groups  of  the  same,  maj''  be  remarked,  so  that  its  thickness  varies  at 
different  points. 

As  to  the  texture  of  the  acinus,  we  find  that  the  central  cavity,  occu- 
pying about  of  the  whole  diameter,  is  bounded  by  a  layer  of  soft 
tissue.  This  consists  of  an  exceedingly  dense  network  of  stellate  cells  of 
reticular  connective-tissue.  The  narrow  meshes  of  this  structure  are  occu- 
pied here,  as  in  the  lymphoid  follicles,  by  an  immense  number  of  lymph 
corpuscles.  A  very  delicate  membrane,  richly  supplied  -with  blood-vessels, 
covers  its  surface.  The  blood-vessels,  farther,  which  traverse  the  follicular 
tissue,  are  also  very  numerous,  and  possess  the  well-known  adventitia 
(§  202).  With  the  exception  of  a  few  stronger  twigs,  these  are  for  the 
most  part  capillaries  of  0-0063-0-0068  mm.  in  diameter.  Injection  of 
these  brings  out  their  arrangement  in  the  most  instructive  manner. 

From  the  larger  vessels  of  the  central  band  smaller  twigs  are  given  oft" 
to  the  lobuli.  Here  they  eventually  form  (in  the  calf)  delicate  circular 
and  arched  groups  of  arterial  and  venous  branches  (fig.  417,  a,  h)  around 
the  individual  acini.  Springing  from  these  the  capillaries  are  seen  inter- 
nally (c)  taking  a  convergent  course,  and  forming  a  most  exquisite  net- 
work amid  the  lymphoid  substance.  Close  to  the  central  cavity  they 
double  on  themselves  (d)  according  to  His. 

In  the  thymus  of  the  infant,  though  the  arrangement  of  the  capil- 
laries is  the  same,  an  exception  is  so  far  to  be  seen  to  this  arrangement 
of  parts,  that  while  the  vein  courses  along  at  the  peiiphery  of  the  acinus  as 
in  the  calf,  the  artery  and  its  system  of  finer  tubes  occupies  the  interior  of 
the  glandular  tissue  near  the  central  cavity  in  a  manner  wholly  different. 

In  the  small  meshes  of  the  reticulum  it  has  been  asserted  that  numbers 
of  free  nuclei  maybe  seen  (fig.  416,  a)  suspended  in  an  acid,  viscid, 
albuminous  fluid.  The  essential  element  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  a 
small  nucleated  lymphoid  cell  {b)  measuring  0-0074  mm.  in  diameter. 
More  rarely  we  meet  with  large  cells  of  from  0-0046  to  0-0023  mm.', 
containing  several  nuclei,  from  2  to  8.  Ecker  mentions  further,  as  a 
phenomenon  of  retrograde  development,  that  a  deposit  of  fat  globules 
takes  place  (d)  in  many  cells,  which,  as  soon  as  the  organ  is  on  the 
decUne,  run  together  to  form  one  large  drop,  filling  the  whole  body  of  the 
elements  in  question  (e,/).  He  states,  besides,  that  in  older  cells  he  has 
not  unfrequently  observed  an  absence  of  nuclei  (  f). 

But  there  are  other  structures  to  be  met  with  here  which  are  by  no 
means  connected  with  the  involution  of  the  thymus;  these  are  the  so- 
called  concentric  bodies. 
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Around  certain  single  cells,  namely,  which  appear  not  unfrequently  to 
he  undergoing  fatty  metamorphosis,  or  again,  about  a  group  of  the  latter, 
we  notice  the  formation  of  dense  concentric  layers,  which  may  be  seen  on 
closer  examination  to  be  composed  of  flat  nucleated  cells,  like  pavement 
epithelia  {Echer,  Paulitzky),  reminding  us  of  the  formations  in  epithelial 
cancer,  so  Avell  known  to  pathologists. 

The  smaller  examples  of  these  bodies  (^7)  are  formed  of  a  group  of  cells, 
sometimes  filled  with  granules,  sometimes  with  fatty  matter,  and  in  some 
cases  still  possessing  nuclei ;  Avhich  is  surrounded  by  the  thick  laminated 
rind  alluded  to  ;  they  may  attain  a  diameter  of  0  01G9-0'0208  mm.  The 
larger  structures  of  this  kind  (Ji),  measuring  0  0593  mm.,  are  formed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process  enclosing  several  of  these  smaller  corpuscles. 

As  regards  the  lymphatics  of  the  thym\is,  we  are  still  comparatively 
ignorant.  That  the  chief  stems  accompany  the  arteries  and  veins  through 
the  central  band,  has  been  already  remarked  above ;  but  besides  these 
there  aie  finer  lymphatic  vessels  to  be  seen.  These  are  found  in  the 
interstitial  connective- tissue  of  the  lobes,  according  to  His,  in  the  form  of 
delicately  walled  tubes,  only  coursing  round  the  latter.  They  are  even 
stated  by  that  observer  to  open  into  passages  about  0  0226  mm.  in 
breadth,  filled  Avith  lymphoid  cells,  which  spring  from  the  centre  of  the 
acinus.  Through  these  tubes  a  communication  exists,  according  to  His, 
between  the  central  cavitj''  and  the  lymphatic  vessels,  by  means  of  which 
the  cellular  elements  can  pass  into  the  latter. 

From  the  fact,  however,  that  up  to  the  present  no  one  has  succeeded, 
by  puncture,  in  tilling  lymphatic  vessels  around  the  acini  of  the  thymus, 
(and  my  own  numerous  experiments  also  teach  me  that  it  cannot  he  done) ; 
and  as  the  discoveries  of  more  recent  date,  relating  to  lymphoid  organs, 
do  not  seem  favourable  to  the  supposition  of  such  an  arrangement  of  parts 
as  His  describes,  the  matter  w^ould  seem  to  call  for  closer  investigation. 

The  final  distribution  of  nerves  in  this  organ  is  still  enveloped  in 
obscurity. 

As  to  the  cowposition  of  the  thymus  (whose  specific  gravity  is  stated 
at  1  -046  by  Krause  and  Fischer),  analyses  have  been  made  by  Simon  and 
Friecllehen.  The  former  of  these  obtained  from  the  organ  of  a  calf  three 
months  old,  about  77  per  cent,  of  water,  circa  4  of  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance, traces  of  fat  and  2  per  cent,  of  salts. 

The  thymus  of  the  calf  is  further  stated  by  Gorup,  Frerichs,  Staedeler, 
and  ScJierer,  to  contain  large  quantities  of  leucin,  also  hypoxanthin  and 
xaiithin,  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  and  formic ;  also  succinic  and 
lactic  acids.  The  mineral  constituents  consist  principally  of  phosphates 
and  chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  wath  a  preponderance  of  i^hosphoric  acid  and 
soda.  The  proportion  likewise  of  the  magnesian  exceeds  that  of  the  lime 
salts.  Sulphuric  acid  is  only  present  in  small  traces.  The  presence  of 
salts  of  ammonia  is  a  fact  of  son)e  interest  (Frerichs  and  Staedeler).  On 
the  whole,  its  composition  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  muscle. 

The  development  of  the  thymus  was  first  explained  hy  Simon,  whose 
statements  were  subsequently  corroborated  by  Ecker. 

In  the  mammal,  as  far  as'  has  up  to  the  present  been  ascertained,  it 
appears  first  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  closed  sac  lying  in  front  of 
tlie  carotids,  which  is  filled  with  cells  and  granular  contents.  By  a 
bulging  of  the  walls  of  this,  numerous  rounded  prominences  are  formed, 
in  which  we  have  the  first  indication  of  the  future  lobes.  By  a  repetition 
of  the  process  the  capsule  of  the  glands  is  eventually  formed.    A  subfe- 
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quent  liquefaction  of  the  central  portion  gives  rise  eventually  to  the 
formation  of  the  central  cavities.  From  fig,  416,  1,  representing  tho 
gland  of  a  foetal  pig  two  inches  long,  in  course  of  development,  we  may 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  process,  and  understand  better  the  structure  of 
the  gland  at  the  period  of  maturity. 

The  retrograde  development  of  the  gland  takes  place  with  decrease  of 
volume  by  the  formation,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  of  fat  cells  at 
the  expense  of  the  tissue,  by  which  we  are  reminded  of  a  similar  meta- 
morphosis in  the  lymph  nodes  (§  226).  That  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
gland  cells  also  occurs,  has  been  asserted,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  Ecker. 
The  time  at  which  the  retrograde  process  begins  appears  to  vary ;  it 
lies  between  the  eighth  and  twenty -fifth  years, 

§  229. 

We  have 'still  to  consider  in  conclusion  one  other  organ  belonging  to 
the  lymphoid  series,  namely,  the  spleen. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulties  attendant  on  the  study  of  this  organ,  it 
remained  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  subject  of  but  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  research.  But,  lately,  through  the  labours,  especially,  of 
Gray,  Billroth,  Schweigger-Seidel,  but  more  than  all  of  W.  Milller,  we 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  leading  peculiarities  of  its  structure. 
In  the  latter  it  resembles  a  lymph  node,  even  more  strongly  than  the 
thymus.  In  fact,  the  spleen  may  be  regarded,  as  I  myself  expressed  it 
many  years  ago,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  as  a  lymph 
gland  in  which  the  system  of  lymphatic  passages  is  replaced  by  the  blood- 
vessels ;  it  might  be  named,  perhaps,  with  propriety  a  blood  lymph  gland. 

The  organ  presents,  in  accordance  with  this  view  beside,  a  fibrous  enve- 
lope with  a  system  of  trabeculce  or  septa,  and  a  sheath-like  formation  of 
connective-tissue  around  the  vessels,  a  soft  glandular  parenchyma.  The 
latter  is  of  two  kinds ;  it  presents  itself,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  form  of 
lymphoid  follicles,  and  in  the  next  as  a  brownish  red  friable  mass,  known 
as  the  pulp)  of  the  sp)leen.  The  first  of  these  correspond  to  the  elements 
of  the  same  name  found  in  the  lymph  nodes ;  the  latter  is  more  or  less  a 
modified  species  of  the  medullary  substance. 

Beneath  the  serous  covering,  which  may  be  isolated  from  the  organ  in 
the  ruminant  body,  the  fibrous  envelope  or  capsule  of  the  spleen  appears. 
In  man,  on  the  contrary,  this  tunic  is  closely  adherent  to  the  investing 
peritoneum.  It  is  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  made  up  of  a  dense 
interlacement  of  connective-tissue  fibrillae,  with  a  preponderance  of  fine 
elastic  fibres,  and  contains  also  unstriped  muscular  elements.  The  latter 
are  present  in  large  numbers  in  many  of  the  mammalia,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  sheep,  dog,  pig,  horse,  and  hedgehog,  especially  in  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  envelope.  In  other  animals  of  this  class  they  do  not  make 
their  appearance  in  such  quantities,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ox ;  while  in 
man  the  contractile  fibre  cells  are  present  in  but  small  proportion. 

The  capsule  which  invests  the  whole  spleen  is  folded  in  at  the  point  of 
entry  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, — the  so-called  Mlus, — and  is  continued 
further  inwards  in  the  form  of  sheaths  to  the  various  vessels.  It  accom- 
panies the  ramifications  of  the  latter  (more  strongly  developed  and  massive 
around  the  arteries  than  the  veins)  down  to  their  finest  twites.  It 
exhibits,  however,  considerable  variety  in  the  various  species  of  animals, 
a  point  to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  again  further  on. 

Besides  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  and  continuous  with  them,  we  meet 
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with  another  prolongation  of  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  spleen  directed 
inwards  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  septa.  In  the  nature  of  the  latter,  as 
r^ards  the  spleen  of  the  several  mammalian  animals,  extraordinary 
variety  has  been  observed.  J ust  as  was  the  case  in  the  lymph  nodes,  it 
is  but  very  slightly  developed  in  the  spleen  of  smaller  mammals,  as,  for 
instance,  in  that  of  the  mouse,  the  squirrel,  the  Guinea  pig  and  rabbit, 
while  in  larger  animals,  as  in  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and  oxen,  it  attains  a 
high  pitch  of  development.  In  man,  and  in  the  dog  and  cat,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  but  moderately  marked,  reminding  us  of  the  lymph  nodes 
again.  The  more  numerous  the  trabeculse  in  any  spleen  the  harder  is  the 
organ  found  to  be. 

From  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  fibrous  envelope  there  spring  a 
multitude  of  fibrous  cords  and  bands,  varying  as  to  their  distance  from 
one  another,  and  as  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  given  off.  Their 
diameter  is  about  0-1128-0-1279,  or  even  2-2556  mm.  These  trabeodce  oi 
the  spleen  traverse  the  organ  in  all  directions,  uniting  and  again  branch- 
ing in  the  most  irregular  manner.  They  form,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect 
development,  a  very  complicated  sustentacular  tissue.  On  the  other  side 
they  are  connected  with  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  or  continuous  with 
the  latter,  especially  the  veins  {Tomsa). 

Within  the  innumerable  irregular  spaces, — formed  by  the  intercom- 
munication of  these  trabeculaB, — the  glandular  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  con- 
tained. When  the  system  of  septa  is  fully  developed,  therefore,  the 
spleen  of  the  larger  animals  acquires  necessarily  a  complexity  of  structure, 
rendering  the  recognition  of  its  nature  of  great  difficulty.  On  this 
account  the  spleen  of  smaller  animals  is  the  most  suitable  object  for 
investigation,  as  was  also  the  case  Avith  the  lymph  nodes. 

In  its  more  minute  structure  the  tissue  of  the  trabeculse  resembles  that 
of  the  capsule.  Here  we  find,  again,  a  closely  woven  whitish  connective- 
tissue,  with  nuclei  and  elastic  libres ;  in  addition  to  these,  also,  longi- 
tudinally arranged  muscular  elements.  The  latter  present  themselves, 
eitlier  in  all  the  septa,  as  in  the  case  in  the  spleen  of  pigs,  dogs,  and  cats 
(KoelliJcer,  Grarj),  or,  as  is  stated  by  many,  only  in  the  smaller  trabeculse. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  ox  and  sheep  {Koelliker,  Eeher,  BillrotlL).  In  man  the 
number  of  muscle  fibres  is  small. 

§  230. 

Now,  in  the  cavities  aiready  described  in  the  preceding  section,  amid 
this  system  of  trabeculge,  \\\e  glandular  or  lymphoid  portion  of  the  gland 
is  contained.  This  consists,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  of  a  network 
of  cords  or  bands,  the  pulp  tubes  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
lymph  tubes  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  true  lymphatic  glands.  In 
this,  and  connected  with  it,  a  number  of  lymphoid  follicles  are  imbedded, 
discovered  some  centuries  ago  by  Malpighi,  and  named  in  honour  of  him 
Malpifjhian  corpuscles  (Milzkdrperchen,  Mihhldschen). 

In  many  respects  these  are  exceedingly  like  the  follicles  of  lymphatic 
glands.  They  are  not,  however,  grouped  peripherally  to  form,  as  in  the 
latter,  a  cortical  portion,  but  occur  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
pulp.  Their  relation  and  connection  to  the  arterial  part  of  the  vascular 
system  is  very  peculiar,  calling  for  a  few  moments'  consideration. 

It  is  only  rarely  that,  as  among  the  ruminants,  the  splenic  artery  make=^ 
its  entry  into  the  spleen  as  one  single  trunk:  it  generally  divides  into 
several  'branches  before  doing  so.    Each  of  the  latter  then  preserves  in 
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the  interior  of  the  organ  its  own  individuality  as  regards  its  ramifications. 
Soon  after  there  commences  a  most  extensive  division  and  subdivision  of 


angles  of  division  of  such  a  series  of  branches  may  be  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  them  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  form  they  are  some- 
times spheroidal,  sometimes  more  or  less  elongated. 

Such  spleen  corpuscles  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  mammalia,  although 
presenting  much  variety.  In  the  human  organ,  however,  they  are  less 
distinct  as  a  rule  than  elsewhere;  and  in  bodies  which  have  suti'ercd  from 
protracted  illnesses  they  were  formerly  supposed  not  to  exist,  while  in 
those  in  which  death  had  occurred  suddenly  they  were  said  to  be  always 
recognisable,  even  without  the  microscope ;  as  also  in  youthful  corpses 
(von  Hessling).  For  this  reason  they  were  looked  upon  even  years  ago 
as  integrant  portions  of  the  human  spleen. 

If  we  follow  up  the  disposal  of  the  vessels  commencing  at  the 
hilus,  we  soon  remark  that  it  is  liable  to  vary  greatly  in  different  animals. 
The  sheaths  of  these  tubes  also  are  no  less  subject  to  variation.  Though 
very  imperfectly  developed  in  the  Guinea  pig,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  mar- 
mot, they  attain  a  high  degree  of  development  in  other  animals,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  dog  and  cat.  There  the  arteries  enter  the  spleen  in 
several  branches,  each  of  the  latter  accompanied  by  a  vein  and  one  or 
two  nerves.  Both  artery  and  vein  while  passing  in  receive  a  sheath,  but 
not  in  the  same  way.  Around  the  artery  the  latter  is  loose,  and  only 
runs  for  a  short  distance  unchanged,  undergoing  rapid'ly  a  peculiar 
lymphoid  transformation.  The  vein,  on  the  contrar}^,  is  accompanied  for 
a  much  greater  distance  by  a  tight  investment,  closely  united  to  its  walls. 
On  the  smaller  venous  twigs  the  latter  resolves  itself  into  a  few  bands  of 
connective-tissue,  which  sink  into  the  septa  of  the  spleen.  Deviation.*? 
from  this  general  plan  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ruminants  and  the  pig. 

In  man  the  arteries  and  veins  arrive  in  the  spleen,  already  divided  into 


the  vessels,  until,  finally,  the 
latter,  greatly  diminished  in 
size,  form  a  series  of  terminal 
groups,  which  have  been  long 
compared  to  the  hairs  of  a  paint- 
brush. But  a  more  appropriate 
comparison  has  been  made  be- 
tween these  "  Ptnicilli  "  and 
the  branches  of  a  willow  tree 
divested  of  its  leaves.  Fig. 
418  gives  a  tolerable  represen- 
tation of  the  arrangement  re- 
ferred to. 


Kig.  418. — From  the  spleen  of  a  pig.  a,  an  arterial  twig 
invested  witli  its  sheath,  showing  its  Iwigs,  6,  and 
attached  Malpighian  corpuscles,  c. 


Drawing  such  a  branch  out 
of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  we 
may  recognise  on  it  the  follicles 
of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. They  are  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  hang  on  the  fine 
arterial  twigs  like  grapes  on 
their  stalk.  ,  They  are  either 
attached  by  their  border  to  the 
artery,  or  the  latter  traverse 
their  interior ;  or,  finally,  the 
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from  four  to  six  branches.  Down  to  twigs  cf  about  0*2030  nun.  tlicy 
are  contained  in  a  common  sheath,  possessing  a  thickness  of  about  0"225G 
mm.  at  its  commencement.  This  investing  formation  then  becomes 
gradually  finer  and  finer,  until  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  0"1128  mm., 
enveloping  in  tliis  state  arteries  having  a  diameter  of  0"2256  mm.,  an(l 
veins  of  0'4512  mm. 

The  arterial  twigs  with  their  sheaths  then  separate  by  degrees  from  the 
accompanying  veins,  and  ramify  independently.  But  about  the  venous 
tube  the  simple  sheath  extends  somewhat  farther  still,  becoming  even- 
tually split  up  into  fibres,  continuous  with  the  trabecuiaj  of  the  organ 
(W.  Muller). 

These  sheaths  exhibit  the  same  minute  structure,  farther,  as  the  trabecula?. 

At  those  points,  however,  at  which  the  arterial  separates  from  the 
venous  twig,  the  structure  of  the  tunic  of  the  former  changes  its  nature. 
Its  fibrous  tissue  is  transformed  into  reticular  lymphoid  connective  sub- 
stance, together  with  which  a  decrease  in  its  amount  goes  hand  in  hand. 
The  advancing  metamorphosis  also,  commencing  externally,  attacks  even- 
tually the  proper  tunic  of  the  artery.  Progressing  still,  tliis  trans- 
formation, this  construction  of  "  lymph  sheaths  "  gradually  leads  to  more 
or  less  circumscribed  swellings  of  different  shapes,  and  these  finally 
to  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  (fig.  419,  a).  In  fact,  the 
latter,  with  their  varied  configuration  sometimes  roundish,  in  other 
instances  elongated  more  or  less,  and  possessing  a  diameter  of  0*2256- 
0'7444,  or  on  an  average  0'3609  mm.,  take  their  origin  from  the  infil- 
trated sheaths  of  the  arteries,  from  which  they  can  be  by  no  means 
sharply  defined. 

Arterial  twigs  of  0-1579  and  0-0993  mm.  in  diameter,  down  to  those 
of  only  0-0203,  are  usually  seen  to  possess  this  metamorphosed  sheath, 
and  may  all  acquire  a  great  increase  of  size  by  its  formation. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  artery  is  by  no  means 
always  the  same  as  regards 
this  infiltrated  sheath,  fur- 
tlier  variety  may  be  noticed. 
The  former,  namely,  may 
])ass  either  through  the  axis 
of  these  elongated  masses  or 
more  laterally.  In  those 
parts,  also,  converted  into 
follicles,  we  meet,  at  one 
time,  with  an  eccentric 
course  in  the  arterial  twig,  at 
another  with  a  more  central 
one. 

This  position,  further,  has 
an  effect  on  the  texture  of 
the  various  parts  of  the 
sheath.  In  the  lower  degrees 
of  transformation  we  usually 
meet  with  an  ordinary 
loosely  woven  connective- 
tissue  with  lymph  cells  in 

its  interstices.    The  same  is  .       i       n    v  i 

the  case  with  the  sheaths  of  the  arterial  twigs  passing  along  the  bordais 


Jig  419— Scctidn  of  tlie  spleen  of  a  labliit  a.  Matfighuin 
corpuscle;  h,  su>t(  ntacular  matter  of  the  pulp,  with  the 
interspaces  filled  with  venous  blood. 
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of  follicles.  When,  however,  these  take  a  course  througli  a  swollen 
point,  or  even  excenfcrically,  or  through  a  MalpighiaJi  corpuscle,  the  trans- 
Ibrmation  usually  goes  farther,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  tissue  nearly 
allied  to  lymphoid  tissue.  Whilst  in  the  lower  degree  of  lymphoid 
infiltration  the  sheath  alone  is  affected,  and  not  the  proper  adventitia,  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  same  the  latter  is  drawn  more  and  more 
within  the  circle  of  lymphoid  metamorphosis. 

Turning  now  to  the  follicle,  we  find  the  sustentacular  tissue  framework 
denser  and  more  resistent  peripherally,  while  within  it  possesses  wider 
meshes,  and  is  more  delicate.  At  times  the  internal  is  marked  off  from 
the  more  cortical  portion  by  a  circular  line,  as  in  the  rabbit,  Guinea  pig, 
and  marmot.    This  arrangement,  however,  calls  for  closer  investigation. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  lymph  nodes,  we  may  distinguish  in  some  of  the 
expanded  nodal  points  distinct  nuclei.  The  external  demarcation  of  a 
Malpigldan  follicle  is  never  produced  by  a  homogeneous  membrane 
enclosing  it,  but  always  by  reticular  connective-tissue,  even  at  those 
points  where  by  its  denser  texture  its  surface  is  sharply  defined  against 
the  adjacent  structures.  In  other  cases  the  follicle  is  continuous,  as  to 
its  delicate  framework,  with  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  pulp,  without 
any  sharp  line  of  limitation  existing  between  them. 

Entangled  within  the  meshes  of  all  these  different  portions,  there 
appear,  beside  free  (?)  nuclei  {Muller),  a  host  of  ordinary  lymjjh  cells,  pos- 
sessing as  a  rule  but  a  single  nucleus.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
multinuclear  when  very  large.  Beside  these  there  occur,  although  in  no 
great  number,  elements  formed  of  colourless  granular  matter,  or  again 
containing  molecules  of  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  pigment. 

As  regards  the  vessels  of  those  portions  which  have  become  infiltrated, 
and  converted  into  follicles,  there  are  also  capillaiies  to  be  considered, 
besides  those  arterial  twigs  already  referred  to.  Veins,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  entirely  absent.  In  parts  but  slightly  infiltrated,  is  to  be 
found  a  slightly  developed  long-meshed  capillary  network,  whereas  those 
portions  greatly  swelled  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  a  far  more  highly  developed 
raeshwork  of  capillaries  derived  from  a  special  and  rather  variable  arterial 
twig.  This  latter  either  springs  from  the  artery  of  the  follicle  itself,  or 
approaches  the  Afaljv'r/hian  corpuscle  from  without.  The  capillary  net- 
work itself  varies  also ;  in  the  first  place,  in  different  follicles  of  the 
same  organ,  and  in  the  second  place,  in  difi"erent  animals.  It  is  some- 
times met  with  presenting  a  more  or  less  regular  radiating  arrangement  of 
its  capillaries  with  arched  anastomoses,  the  tubes  having  a  diameter  of 
()-0029-0-0081  mm.  But  far  more  frequently  the  disposal  of  these 
minute  vessels  is  irregular  both  as  to  anastomosis,  division,  and  diameter. 

Observing  the  texture  of  the  capillaries  more  closely,  we  recognise 
beside  those  presenting  the  ordinary  appearance,  with  an  adventitia,  such 
as  are  seen,  for  instance,  in  reticular  connective  substance  (§  202),  others 
whose  walls  are  exceedingly  delicate  wanting  the  double  contour,  but 
which  may  on  the  other  hand  exhibit  great  richness  in  nuclei.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  pulp  we  shall  refer  again  to  this  point,  Avhich  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  regards  the  arrangements  for  the  circulation  in  the  spleen. 

In  man  the  nature  of  the  lymphoid  infiltration,  and  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  follicles,  is  similar  to  that  just  described,  although  the  trans- 
formed arterial  sheaths,  and  their  local  thickenings,  may  display  con- 
.siderable  variety.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
undertake  our  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  human  spleen  "under 
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much  more  unfavourable  circumstances  than  when  dealing  with  animals, 
namely,  long  after  the  death  of  the  individual,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
cases  where  death  has  been  produced  by  protracted  illness.  Neverthe- 
less, we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  infiltration  of  the  arterial 
sheaths,  the  local  thickenings  giving  rise  to  follicular  masses,  and  the 
analogous  arrangement  of  the  finer  blood-vessels. 

§  231. 

On  passing  beyond  the  lymphoid  infiltrated  investments,  and  also  the 
follicles,  the  arterial  twigs  continue  their  course  for  a  certain  distance 
ramifying  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  without  any  intercom- 
munication among  their  branches. 

Finally,  they  are  resolved  into  a  multitude  of  straight  capillaries  which 
anastomose  only  to  a  very  small  extent  with  one  another.  These  are  of 
rather  fine  calibre,  and  are  not  unfrequently  very  tortuous  also.  They 
pass  on, — taken  as  a  whole, — eventually  into  the  finest  vascular  passages 
of  the  pulp. 

Among  the  various  mammals,  however,  the  minute  structure  of  these 
capillaries  differs  considerably.  In  the  pig,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the 
hedgehog,  most  of  them  are  (according  to  Schiceigger-Seidel,  Miiller) 
enveloped  in  elliptical  swellings  of  the  adventitia.  These  "  capillary 
Mtsks,"  as  they  have  been  named  by  Sclav eujger-Seidel,  which  are  of 
great  frequency  among  the  capillaries  of  the  spleens  of  birds  {Muller)  con- 
sist of  a  pale,  soft,  and  very  finely  granular  mass,  in  which  numerous 
delicate  nuclei  are  imbedded.  Their  dimensions  in  the  dog,  cat,  and 
hedgehog,  are  0-0451-0  0600  mm.  in  breadth,  and  0  0902-0-1489  mm. 
in  length.  The  capillaries,  enclosed  either  singly  or  in  greater  number 
in  these  husks,  present  the  same  two-fold  constitution  of  their  walls, 
already  described  in  the  foregoing  section.  Other  capillaries  of  the  same 
animals  just  mentioned  do  not,  however,  show  these  husks,  and  corre- 
spond thus  with  capillaries  of  man  and  the  rest  of  the  mammalia. 

The  latter  present  for  the  most  part  a  strong  wall,  as  far  as  their  transi- 
tion into  the  vascular  passages  of  the  pulp,  while  some  of  them  are  seen 
to  be  more  delicate,  more  richly  nucleated,  or  as  though  formed  of  single 
apparently  distinct  vascular  cells. 

Great  variety,  however,  is  seen  among  the  lymphoid  adventitije  of  such 
capillaries.  They  may  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  delicate  mass  of  con- 
nective substance,  with  round  or  elongated  nuclei  in  the  nodal  points  or 
interstices,  but  may  also  become  thicker,  obtaining  a  more  or  less  fibril- 
lated  coat  of  connective-tissue  externally,  with  a  more  loosely  reticular 
portion  internal  to  it,  in  whose  interstices  lymphoid  and  fusiform  cells  are 
situated;  thus  reminding  us  of  the  "capillary  husks"  between  which 
and  these  there  are  intermediate  forms. 

In  possession  of  these  points  regarding  the  structure  of  the  capillaries, 
we  may  now  at  last  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  pulp.  This  is  found 
to  be  a  very  soft  red  mass,  occupying  all  the  interstices  of  the  organ 
between  the  partitions,  vascular  sheaths,  follicles,  and  those  other  consti- 
tuents already  described.  Its  coarser  and  more  minute  structure  is  only 
recognisable  after  artificial  hardening. 

The  pulp  is  made  up  of  a  nehcork  of  irregularly  formed  cords  and 
hands  of  a  medium  diameter  of  0-0677-0-0226  mm.  (fig.  420,  h),  which 
bound  a  system  of  spaces  and  cavities  varying  again  according  to  the 
species  of  animal,  but  in  every  case  designed  for  the  reception  of  the 
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lymphatic  nodes,  spring, 


Fig.  420. 


venous  Wood.  The  former  or  pulp  tubes,  like  the  lymph  tubes  of  the 
in  the  first  place,  in  great  number,  and  with 
gradual  transitions  from  the 
surface  of  the  follicles.  Here, 
as  in  the  rabbit,  Guinea-pig, 
hedgehog,  and  marmot,  they 
may  be,  for  the  most  part, 
concentrically  arranged,  the 
interspaces  bounded  by  them 
naturally  corresponding  in 
direction.  A  similar  origin 
of  the  pulp  cords  from  the 
lymphoid  infiltrated  arterial 
sheaths  as  well  as  from  the 
adventitise  of  the  last  rami- 
fications of  the  arteries, 
may  also  be  recognised. 
Eventually  they  are  inserted 
into  the  fibrous  trabeculee  of 
the  interior. 

The  tissue  of  the  pulp 
tubes  or  pulp  curds  is  a 
modification  of  the  reticular 
connective  species,  and  is  of  very  delicate  texture  (fig.  421).  It  presents 
everywhere  a  reticulum  usually  of  extremely  fine  fibres,  but  also  of  some- 
what more  expanded  bands.    In  some  of  the  nodal  points  nuclei  appear 

to  be  imbedded,  al- 
though, owing  to  the 
great  delicacy  of  tlie 
tissue,  doubt  still- 
exists  as  to  Avhether 
they  are  actually  im- 
bedded, or  only  ad- 
herent externally.  If 
we  now  follow  up  the 
connections  of  this 
network  towards  the 
follicles  or  thickened 
points  of  the  arteries, 
we  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  reticulated 
tissue  of  the  pulp  is 
continuous  with  the 
coarser  and  tougher 
sustentacular  matter 
of  these  parts  ;  inter- 
mediate forms  exist- 
ing between  the  two  kinds.  If  we  now  examine  with  special  care  the 
numerous  venous  passages,  and  the  limitations  of  the  pulp  cords  towards 
them,  we  soon  convince  ourselves  here  also  of  the  reticular  character  of 
the  tissue  in  question.  If  successful  in  obtaining  a  view  of  the  floor  of 
one  of  these  venous  passages,  as  at  c,  we  will  soon  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion—^nd  to  this  Henh  was  the  first  to  direct  attention— that  the  tissue 


Fiff  421.— From  tlie  pulp  nf  tlie  Iinman  spleen.  The  preparation  lias 
been  bruslied  out  (combination),  a,  pulp  cords  with  delicare  re- 
ticulated siistentacul.ir  Hui)Stancc:  h,  transverse  section  of  hollow 
venous  canals;  c,  longituilinul  section  of  the  same;  rf,  capillary  in  a 
pulp  tube,  diviiling  at  c;  /,  epithelium  of  venous  canuls;  g,  side 
view  of  the  same;  iind/i,  transverse  siction. 
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of  these  pulp  elements  is  composed  of  a  network  of  fine  circular  fibres  anasto- 
mosing at  acute  angles,  wliich  constitutes  the  boundary  of  the  blood  stream. 

These  venous  passages  are  clothed  with  a  peculiar  species  of  vascular 
cells.  The  latter  are,  as  regards  form,  fusiform  elements  (fig.  421,/,  q 
h),  and  present  in  man  round  and  projecting  nuclei.  They  lie  in  the  loii" 
axis  of  the  venous  path,  crossing,  consequently,  at  right  angles  the  meshes 
of  the  cellular  network.  They  are  non-adherent  to  one  another— a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  utmost  importance— and  on  this  account  may  easily  present 
clefts  between  them  if  the  venous  passage  be  subjected  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  distending  force.  Here,  then,  the  distinctly  impervious  walls  of 
other  venous  canals  do  not  exist.  The  vascular  cells  in  question  have 
long  been  known,  from  the  fact  of  their  extending  back  into  the  larger 
venous  trunks,  but  they  were  only  recognised  a  few  years  since  in  the 
venous  pulp  passages  by  Billroth.  They  are  to  be  seen  with  great  dis- 
tinctness in  the  human  spleen. 

In  the  small  meshes  of  the  network  of  the  pulp  cords  are  entangled  the 
same  lymphoid  cellular  elements  in  pairs  or  singly,  which  we  have'^already 
mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  follicles  and  metamorphosed  sheaths  of 
the  vessels.  Pigmentary  cells,  and  even  free  aggregations  of  pigment 
granules,  golden  yellow,  brownish,  or  black,  occur-  with  such  frequency  in 
many  spleens,  that  even  to  the  unaided  eye  the  colour  of  the  pulp 
presents  great  variety. 

In  addition  to  these  elements  a  certain  number  of  coloured  blood 
corpuscles  are  regularly  met  with,  at  one  time  unchanged,  at  another 
twisted,  distorted,  and  altered.  In  preparations  which  have  been  carefully 
managed,  moreover,  the  important  fact  may  be 
noticed  with  comparative  ease,  namely,  that 
these  corpuscles  are  situated  in  the  meshes  of 
the  tissue  of  the  pulp  perfectly  free,  that  is, 
unenclosed  by  any  capillary  walls. 

On  leaving  the  blood  stream  they  undergo, 
in  fact,  changes  of  various  kinds ;  they  shrink, 
they  become  fissured,  and  are  thus  converted 
into  those  pigmentary  molecules  of  different 
kinds  already  alluded  to. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this 
decay  of  the  red  elements,  is  the  production  of 
those  cells  of  the  spleen  containing  coloured 
corpuscles,  known  now  for  many  years.  These 
structures,  which  were  a  puzzle  to  the  observers 
of  early  times,  and  to  which  have  been  given 
consequently  the  most  various  signification,  have 
been  already  considered  at  pp.  77,  78.  Here, 
as  in  other  organs,  the  Adtal  contractility  of  the 
membraneless  bodies  of  the  lymphoid  cells 
enables  them  to  take  up  into  their  interior,  not 
indeed  the  whole  blood  corpuscle,  perhaps,  but 
fragments  of  its  substance.  That  the  lymphoid 
cells  of  the  spleen  possess  this  power  of  contracting,  I  saw  myself  very 
clearly  some  years  ago  in  water  salamanders  and  frogs. 

Later  still  the  phenomenon  was  observed  most  extensively  among 
mammals  also,  by  Cohnheim,  and  in  the  embryos  of  the  latter  animals 
by  Peremeschko.    In  conclusion,  we  would  point  out  that,  owing  to  the 


Fig.  422. — Cells  from  the  spleen 
of  man,  tlie  ox,  and  horse, 
a-d,  from  m:in;  a.  free  nu- 
clei; b,  ordinary  cell  (lymphoid 
corpuscle) ;  c,  nucleated  cell 
"wiih  a  blood  corpuscle  (?)  in 
the  interior;  d,  with  twosuch; 

f,  the  same  from  the  ox  with 
several;  /,  a  cell  from  tlie 
latter  aniniMl  with  fat-lilse 
granules ;  g-h.  from  the  horse  ; 

g,  a  cell  coiit.iining  seveml 
fresh  hlood  c(>i]uisclcs  and 
granules,  as  in  tlie  lust  figuie; 

h,  cell  witli  an  agglomeration 
of  grannies;  !,  the  same,  free; 

i,  a  cell  containing  small 
colourless  molecules. 
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incomplete  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  venous  passages,  these  cells,  con- 
taining blood  corpuscles  in  every  stage  of  development,  may  make  their 
way  into  the  stream  occupying  these  passages,  and  thus  become  elements  of 
the  splenic  blood. 

Besides  these,  Funke  and  KoelWcer  mention,  as  iarther  elements  of  the 
splenic  pulp  in  young  and  sucking  animals,  other  small  yellowish  nucleated 
cells,  which  they  hold  to  be  young  blood  corpuscles  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. Our  own  experience  does  not  enable  us  to  offer  any  remarks  on 
this  point, 

§  232. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  the 
lymphatics  in  the  organ  with  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  glance  at  the 
arrangement  of  its  nerves. 

Commencing  with  the  veins,  we  find  them  liable  to  vary  greatly  in 
different  mammals.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  large  calibre  and  great 
distensibility,  even  Avhen  the  distending  force  is  but  very  small,  a 
peculiarity  which  explains  the  rapid  physiological  and  morbid  congestions 
with  which  this  organ  is  affected. 

Among  the  ruminants, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  sheep  and  ox, — the  vena 
lienalis  enters  the  organ  as  a  single  trunk,  parting  with  its  adventitia, 
and  soon  after  its  media,  to  the  surrounding  connective-tissue  sheath,  and 
then  divides  into  wide  branches,  which  send  off"  a  number  of  lateral  twigs, 
whose  walls  consist  above  of  a  very  thin  membrane,  so  that  these  appear 
on  section  as  interstices  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen.  In  their 
further  ramification,  these  vessels  present  an  arborescent  appearance,  the 
branches  springing  from  them  at  right  and  acute  angles,  and  no  anasto- 
mosis taking  place  among  them.  Thus  the  whole  arrangement  assumes  a 
peculiar  character,  from  the  fact  that  these  venous  ramifications  (whose 
calibre  is  remarkably  great),  breaking  up  rapidly  into  finer  twigs,  are 
directed  towards  the  numerous  Malpighian  follicles  in  greater  or  less 
number.  All  these  venous  tubules  are  possessed  of  walls  of  extreme 
tenuity,  but  which  are  usually  entire  nevertheless.  They  consist,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  layer  of  fusiform  cells,  0-0029-0-0079  mm.  in  breadth,  and 
0  0201-0'05Ul  mm.  in  length,  whose  elongated  nuclei  project  to  a  small 
extent  above  the  surface  of  the  cell.  Externally  the  finer  twigs  are 
enveloped  in  the  reticular  tissue  of  the  pulp  already  mentioned. 

Venous  branches  of  this  kind  have  been  named  by  Billroth  "  capillary 
veins,"  or  "  cavernous  splenic  veins."  They  are  met  with  in  all  the 
mammalia,  though  presenting  much  diversity  as  regards  arrangement,  by 
which  again  the  form  of  the  pulp-cords  is  also  modified. 

Whilst  among  the  ruminants  these  cavernous  veins  pursue  their 
course  with  acute  angled  division,  and  without  anastomosis,  they  break 
up  into  branches  among  other  animals,  more  or  less,  at  right  angles,  in  the 
primary  dendroid  ramifications,  and  communication  amongst  the  twigs  of 
the  latter  takes  place,  go  that  eventually,  and  by  degrees,  a  regular  network, 
of  like-sized  venous  canals,  or  more  or  less  expanded  passages,  is  formed. 
This  reticular  arrangement  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  spleen  of  the 
rabbit,  the  Guinea-pig,  the  marmot,  and  likewise  in  man.  In  certain 
cases  the  spleen  of  the  infant  displays  with  peculiar  beauty  this  retiforni 
intercommunication  of  venous  canals,  and  in  such  instances  the  lateral 
twigs  springing  from  ensheathed  trunks  assume  almost  immediately  a 
iieWike  character.    I  myselt  was  the  first  to  establish,  in  the  year  18G0, 
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their  venous  nature  hy  means  of  injections,  and  it  was  from  my  prepara- 
tions that  Billroth  became  acquainted  with  them.  Their  diameter  is  on 
an  average,  0  0169-0-022G  mm.,  with  extremes  of  0-0113  and  0-0282 
mm.,  and  tlieir  structure  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  sheep.  A  spleen  of 
this  kind,  on  the  whole,  presents,  in  regard  to  its  pulp,  great  similarity  to 
the  medullary  mass  and  medullary  passages  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Here  too,  as  in  the  sheep  and  all  other  mammals,  the  walls  gradually 
assujiie  a  more  and  more  interrupted  character,  by  separation  of  their 
vascular  cells,  and  thinning  down  of  their  cribriform  substratum,  so  that 
clefts  leading  into  the  bounding  pulp-cords  are  formed.  Finally,  diminished 
to  O'0 158-0-0099,  all  the  cavernous  veins  conduct  the  blood  everywhere 
into  the  venous  radicles  with  their  fissured  walls  and  defective  vascular 
cell-lining. 

§  233. 

Having  now  followed  the  cavernous  venous  passages  down  to  their 
finest  subdivisions,  the  lacunar  venous  radicles,  bounded  only  by  the 
tissue  of  the  pulp,  we  next  come  to  the  important  question  so  much  dis- 
cussed within  the  last  few  years,  namely.  Bow  does  the  blood  from  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  arterial  system  find  its  tvay  into  the  radicles 
of  the  venous  ? 

Many  observers,  among  whom  Gray,  Billroth,  and  Koelliker  may  bo 
mentioned,  believe  that  fine  terminal  capillaries  open  immediately  into 
.  the  cavernous  veins  without  having  formed  previously  any  true  network. 
Schweigger-Seidel  supposes  the  transition  to  take  place  through  peculiar 
vessels  formed  of  fusiform  cells  alone.  The  views,  however,  of  Key  and 
Stieda  are  quite  different.  According  to  them,  there  exists  between  the 
capillary  ramifications  of  the  arterial  system  and  the  cavernous  veins  an 
extremely  dense  network  of  most  delicate  capillary  vessels  with  distinct 
walls,  in  whose  tiny  meshes  the  lymphoid  cells  are  entangled,  and  which, 
in  broad  terms,  constitute  the  pulp. 

Many  of  these  views  are  based  upon  the  appearances  produced  by 
incomplete  injection  or  improper  interpretation  of  preparations  good 
enough  in  themselves. 

Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  believe  we  see  direct  open- 
ings of  capillaries  into  veins,  which  prove,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  in 
almost  all  cases  optical  illusions. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  characterise  these  immediate  transitions 
as  impossible.  We  have,  indeed,  ourselves,  during  a  long  study  of  the 
subject,  met  with  appearances  hardly  capable  of  any  other  interpretation  ; 
but  their  number  was  extremely  small,  so  that  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  only  exceptional  was  forced  upon  us.  Our  own  studies,  therefore, 
compel  us  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Gray,  Billroth,  and  Koelliker  on 
this  point. 

Key  and  Stieda,  on  the  contrary,  have  determined  the  true  mode  of 
transition,  but  have  mistaken  an  extremely  dense  reticulum  of  very  delicate 
lacunar  passages  for  a  network  of  capillaries  possessed  of  distinct  walls. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  passage  of  the  arterial  blood  of  tlie  spleen  into 
the  veins  of  the  latter  takes  place  in  man  and  the  mammalia  generally  in 
small  streams,  having  no  special  bounding  walls.  The  blood  traverses 
the  network  of  the  pulp  and  interstices  of  the  lymphoid  cells  contained  in 
the  latter  in  the  same  manner— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comparison-- 
as  the  water  of  a  swelling  river  finds  its  way  through  the  pebbles  of  its 
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bed.  These  interstices  liave  been  named  the  intRrm''diate  pulp-pas- 
sages. 

We  have  to  thank  W.  Miiller  for  being  the  first  to  place  the  existence 
of  these  lac ume  beyond  doubt,  although  such  an  arrangement  of  parts 
had  been  already  pointed  out  here  and  there.  Our  own  observations  on 
the  spleens  of  the  sheep,  rabbit.  Guinea-pig,  mouse,  mole,  and  human 
being,  have  led  us  to  the  same  conclusions  on  the  subject  as  those  arrived 
at  by  the  gentleman  just  mentioned.  • 

To  understand  correctly,  however,  the  nature  of  these  pulp-passages,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  return  for  a  moment  to  those  ultimate  ramifications 
of  the  arteria  lienalis  already  dealt  with  in  section  2.30.  There  we  con- 
sidered fully  the  capillaries  of  the  simply  infiltrated  arterial  sheaths  of 
the  lymphoid  swellings  on  the  latter  and  of  the  MalpLghian  corpuscles. 
In  all  these  parts,  either  the  usual  structure  of  the  capillary  tube  was 
presented  to  us,  or  a  modified  and  much  tliinner  wall  indicative  of  its 
approaching  transformation. 

But  all  these  capillaries  to  which  we  referred  make  tlieir  way  into  the 
pulp  of  the  spleen,  becoming  merged,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  course,  in 
the  wall-less  passages  of  the  tissue,  either  single  or  branching.  We  not 
unfrequently  meet  with  spleens  whose  pulp  must  be  said  to  be  rich  in 


Fig.  423.— From  the  spleen  of  the  hedgehog  (after  W.  MuJler).  a,  pnlp 
with  its  intermediate  streams;  6,  follicle;  c,  bounding  layer  of  the 
same;  q,  its  capillaries;  «,  transition  of  the  same  into  the  intermediate 
interstitial  pulp-streams ;  /,  transverse  section  of  dn  artery  at  the  border 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle. 


long  capillaries,  which  occupy  the  axes  of  the  pulp-cords  in  a  way 
reminding  us  of  the  lymph  tubes. 

As  to  the  mode  now  in  which  these  capillaries  run  out,  the  following 
points  may  be  recognised  (fig.  423).  The  walls  of  the  little  vessels  become, 
as  they  are  about  to  run  out,  finer  and  thinner  without  exception,  besides 
which  they  appear  delicately  granular,  as  well  as  richly  studded,  with 
nuclei  imbedded  in  their  substance.  Subsequently  we  notice  a  reo^ular 
fibrillation  commencing  in  the  tissue  of  the  wall,  the  nuclei,  with  the 
portion  of  tissue  adjacent,  developing  into  separate  bands  and  fibres,  pale 
in  colour,  which  are  inserted  continuously  into  the  reticulum  of  the 
pulp.  We  are  often  uncertain,  indeed,  for  some  distance,  whether  we 
have  still  before  us  the  passage  of  a  capillary  on  the  eve  of  termination^ 
or  a  canal-like  interstice  of  the  pulp.  XaturaUy,  at  these  points,  the 
matters  injected  into  the  capillaries  find  tlieir  way  into  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  pulp. 
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Now,  the  latter,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware,  is  formed  of  a  very 
narrow-meshed  retiform  sustentacular  substance,  whose  interstices  are 
occupied  by  lymphoid  cells.  Between  these  latter,  and  along  the  fine 
bands  of  the  reticulum,  we  find  that  the  injection  (a)  passes  further  into 
the  pulp.  If  glue  have  been  employed,  the  mass  hardens  subsequently 
in  the  form  of  thin  but  irregularly  defined  shell-like  fragments  around  the 
lymp  corpuscles  of  the  pulp,  broader  at  one  spot  than  another.  The 
diameter  of  each  stream  varies  from  about  0'0032  to  O'OOOO  mm.,  and  is 
of  course  affected  by  the  amount  of  force  exercised  in  injection.  The 
great  distensibility  of  the  spleen  observed  during  both  health  and  disease, 
and  which  is  sufficientlj^  knoAvn  to  every  one  who  has  devoted  any  time  to 
its  artificial  injection,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  capacity''  for 
dilatation  of  the  intermediate  pulp-passages. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  such  appearances  under  the  microscope 
which  led  to  the  view  supported  by  many  recent  observers,  that  tliere 
exists  in  the  pulp  an  intermediate  network  of  very  delicate  capillaries, 
bounded  by  special  walls.  At  the  same  time,  the  reticulum  of  the  pulp 
was  erroneously  held  to  be  formed  of  the  collapsed  canals  of  this  net. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  slowly  increasing  pressure  will  fill  a  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  this  system  of  interstices  in  the  pulp.  Thus  we  see 
the  Malpighiun  corpuscles  encircled  by  rings  of  the  reticulated  passages  ; 
and  eventually  the  matter  employed  for  injection  may  advance  into  the 
more  superficial  portions  of  the  same,  and  give  rise  there  to  the  same 
appearance  of  retiform  interlacement. 

But,  finally,  the  injection  (b)  advances  from  tlie  pulp  (tig.  424,  a)  into 
the  radicals  of  the  veins  (c)  already  known  to  us  from  ihe  i)receding 
section.  To  its  progress  there 
are  no  obstacles,  from  the  fact 
that  the  radicles  of  the  veins  are 
nothing  else  than  interstices 
found  in  the  tissue  of  the  pulp  ; 
and,  therefore,  enclosed  by  the 
same  reticulated  tissue  which 
had  been  filled  through  the 
capillaries. 

If,  for  the  control  of  these 
artificial  injections,  other  natur- 
ally filled  spleens  be  carefully 
examined,  in  which  the  red  blood- 
cells  have  been  preserved  by 
certain  modes  of  treatment,  and 
the  whole  hardened,  we  wiU  observe  that  at  the  terminal  portions  ot 
the  capilliiries  these  coloured  elements  are  prolonged  in  wall-less  pas- 
sages between  the  lymph  corpuscles,  and  at  other  points  arranged  together 
in  similar  rows  and  groups,  which  coalesce  to  form  the  wall-less  radicles 

of  the  veins.  .        •  ,  ,    .  i 

Thus  seeing  that  both  artificial  and  natural  injection  point  to  the  same 
conclusions,  we  may  venture  to  sum  up  as  follows :  the  blood  from  the 
arterial  capillaries  is  emptied  into  a  system  of  intermediate  passages, 
which  are  directly  bounded  by  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  network  of  the 
pulp,  and  from  which  the  smallest  venous  radicles  with  their  cribriform 
walls  take  origin. 


Fip.  424.— From  the  spleen  of  the  slicep  (double  injec- 
tion), a,  sustentac\ilar  network  of  the  pulp;  6,  in- 
termediate pulp-passases ;  c,  their  transition  into 
the  venous  radicles  with  their  imperfect  limitation  ; 
d,  venous  twig. 
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§234. 

As  regards  the  lymphatics  of  the  spleen,  it  was  for  some  time  believed, 
from  the  results  of  injection,  that  it  only  possessed  such  vessels  on  its 
surface.  These  are  situated  underneath  the  serosa,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
very  complex  network,  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  formed  of  valved 
vessels  of  considerable  size  {Tdchmann,  Billroth,  Frey).  In  the  first 
animals  mentioned  these  vessels  may  be  easily  injected,  and  are  seen  then 
to  present  a  number  of  bead  like  dilatations  at  various  points. 

From  the  fact  that  during  injection  of  the  external  vessels  the  matters 
employed  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  forced  into  any  deeper  lymph 
passages  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen,  and  that  it  had  been  already 
ascertained  that  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  is  not  possessed  of  anything 
corresponding  to  the  investing  space  of  the  lymph  follicle,  the  spleen  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  organ  analogous  to  the  lymph  nodes,  but  in  which  the 
internal  lymphatic  passages  are  replaced  by  venous  canals.  The  well- 
known  participation  of  the  organ  in  the  life  of  the  blood,  the  entrance  of 
lymphatic  cells  into  the  venous  stream,  and  the  very  probable  destruction 
of  multitudes  of  red  corpuscles  within  the  organ,  all  seem  to  justify  its 
being  declared  a  hlood  hjmph  gland  {Frey). 

Of  course,  the  denial  just  mentioned  of  the  existence  of  internal 
lymphatics  led  to  contradictions  of  the  older  views,  based  upon  the 
stated  entrance  of  absorbent  tubes  at  the  hilus  of  the  organ,  together  with 
the  arteries  and  veins  (FcJcer,  Koelliker,  and  others).  While  the  super- 
ficial lymphatics,  namely,  were  found  to  contain  a  pellucid  fluid,  those  of 
the  interior  were  stated  to  be  filled  with  a  coloured  liquid  reddened  by 
the  presence  of  blood-cells. 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  Thomsa  demonstrated  lymphatic  vessels  in 
the  horse's  spleen,  and  moreover  in  communication  with  those  of  the 
surface  of  the  organ.  They  traverse  partly  the  banded  sustentacular 
matter,  following  the  ramifications  of  the  veins,  and  partly  the  connec- 
tive-tissue of  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  together  with  the  stronger  arterial 
twigs,  whose  finer  ramifications  they  completely  ensheath  eventually. 

Now,  the  statements  of  this  talented  observer  have  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  inconsistency  about  them.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  muscular 
and  connective-tissue  structures  traversed  by  lymphatic  passages,  and, 
owing  to  the  lymphoid  transformation  which  comes  over  these  sheaths 
continuous  on  the  other  hand  with  ordinary  connective-tissue,  the  lymph 
cells  may  be  su])plied  to  the  fluid  from  such  localities. 

But  wlien  Thomsa  states,  further,  that  the  final  ramifications  of  the 
internal  absorbents  conduct  eventually  into  the  follicles  and  pulp,  and 
there  clothe  the  individual  lymph  corpuscles  and  agglomerations  of  blood- 
cells  with  ring-like  passages,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  greatest  doubt 
upon  the  point,  nor  avoid  regarding  what  he  has  observed  as  probably 
the  result  of  extravasation  into  a  tissue  we  know  to  be  so  fragile.  We' 
can  hardly  conceive  it  possible,  that  beside  the  almost  ubiquitous  blood 
stream,  unconfined  by  a  definite  wall,  a  similar  lymph  stream  could  have 
room  to  exist,  and  such  an  extensive  peripheral  mixture  of  lymph  and 
blood  would  be  without  any  analogy  in  all  that  has  as  yet  been  observed 
in  the  body  in  the  two  systems. 

But  whichever  view  is  correct,  the  significance  of  the  spleen  as  a 
blood  ly  mph  gland  is  by  no  means  shaken. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  having  their  origin  from  the  pUxns  Uenalis  of 
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the  sympathetic,  consist  principally,  and  not  uiifrequently  almost  exclu- 
sively of  pale  elements  already  known  under  the  name  of  ReniaKs  fibres. 
They  enter  at  the  hilus,  and  pursue  the  same  course  as  the  ramifications 
of  the  arteries.  The  number  of  nerves  supplying  the  organ  is  very  con- 
siderable as  a  rule,  but  their  mode  of  termination,  judging  from  Koel- 
liker  and  Billroth's  observations  in  the  sheep  and  ox,  is  still  uncertain. 
Division  of  their  trunks  was  observed  by  Koelliker,  and  Ecker  probably 
saw  terminal  resolution.  According  to  W.  Miiller,  finally,  there  occur  at 
certain  points  of  the  splenic  nerves  groups  of  cells  like  ganglion  cor- 
puscles :  once  only  did  he  succeed  in  tracing  a  fibre  into  a  capillary 
sheath  in  the  spleen  of  a  pig.  We  are  tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  struc- 
tures in  question  a  similar  significance  as  the  end  capsules  of  Kruuse  on 
the  gland  nerves  (p.  327). 

§  235. 

The  spleen,  whose  sp.  gr.  is  1-058  {Krause  and  Fischer),  contains  18- 
30  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  an  average  of  O'5-l  per  cent,  of 
mineral  constituents  (Oidimann). 

That  organic  fluid  of  acid  reaction,  which  saturates  the  tissue  of  the 
spleen,  contains,  according  to  Scherer,  Frerichs,  Staedeler,  Cloetta,  and 
Gorup,  a  large  number  of  interesting  substances. 

Among  these  may  be  named  inosite,  volatile  fatty  acids, — e.g.,  formic, 
acetic,  and  butyric,  also  succinic,  lactic,  and  uric  acids.  Among  the 
bases  we  find,  in  the  normal  human  spleen,  considerable  quantities  of 
leucin,  and  a  moderate,  that  is  comparatively  large  amount  of  tyrosin 
{Frerichs&nd  Staedeler).  Xanthin  and  hypoxanthin  are  also  encountered  in 
the  organ.  Beside  these,  Scherer  succeeded  in  obtaining  non-carbonaceous 
pigments,  a  very  interesting  albuminous  substance  rich  in  iron,  and  much 
iron  combined,  it  appears,  with  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  The  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  veins  must  provide  for  the  passage  of  these  matters  into 
Ihe  circulation,  but  up  to  the  present  no  analysis  of  the  blood  of  the 
splenic  vein  has  come  upon  them  there  (comp.  p.  121). 

Special  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  Oidimann  upon  the  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  among  them  he  has  found  chlorine,  phosphoric,  sulphuric, 
and  silicic  acids,  potash  and  soda  (the  latter  preponderating),  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  and  copper. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  physiological  significance  of  the  spleen,  so  fre- 
quently a  subject  of  debate,  it  is  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  blood.  It  is  believed  to  be  concerned,  namely,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  blood-cells  on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other,  in  the  repro- 
duction of  the  same.  The  first  of  these  views  may  bo  defended,  but  not 
incontrovertibly  proved  in  the  present  state  of  science ;  for  although,  in 
many  spleens,  the  blood-cells  are  certainly  very  extensively  destroyed 
stilfa  doubt  exists  whether  this  is  anything  more  than  an  accidental 
occurrence.  The  second  theory  appears,  however,  more  capable  of  proof. 
According  to  it  the  spleen  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  in  function  to 
the  lymphatic  nodes,  producing  the  colourless  cells  of  the  pulp,  which,  on 
finding  their  wayinto  the  blood,  are  known  there  as  white  blood  corpuscles, 
and  which  possibly,  in  part  at  least,  undergo  ere  they  leave  the  cavernous 
portions  of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  a  transformation  into  coloured  cells. 
The  amount  of  blood  in  the  organ,  further,  is  influenced  in  various  ways  by 
its  fibrous  and  muscular  elements.  The  elasticity  of  the  former  opposes 
to  every  expansion  an  amount  of  resistance  varying  with  the  volume  ot 
29 
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the  contained  blood,  while  the  periodical  activity  of  the  muscular  elements 
presided  over  by  their  nervous  systems  leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  spleen  towards  the  point  of  least  resistance,  namely, 
the  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  so  to  a  decrease  of  volume  in  the 
organ. 

In  support  of  the  theory  that  the  spleen  is  a  species  of  accessory  or 
modified  lymphatic  gland,  providing  for  the  reproduction  of  colourless 
blood-cells,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  parallelism  which  exists  in  the 
changes  taking  place  in  both  these  organs  in  certain  diseases,  then  the 
greater  richness  of  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  in  white  elements  (§  70), 
and,  finally,  the  analogous  structure  of  the  spleen  and  lymph  nodes.  This 
latter  point,  namely,  that  of  similarity  of  structure  between  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands,  is  most  easily  demonstrable  in  the  lizard  and  snake,  in 
which  a  definitely  enclosed  stream  of  blood  is  seen  to  flow  between  certain 
follicular  masses  {W.  Miiller). 

Gray's  view  is  that  the  spleen  serves  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  blood.  Schiff,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the 
organ  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  yielding  to  the  pancreas 
its  power  of  digesting  albuminous  matters. 

The  origin  of  the  spleen,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  is  from  a  special 
aggregation  of  cells  belonging  to  the  middle  germinal  plate,  and  quite 
unconnected  with  the  digestive  organs.  These  cells  are  subsequently 
metamorphosed  into  the  various  tissues  of  which  the  organ  is  composed. 
The  first  rudiments  are  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  second  month.  Accord- 
ing to  Remak,  the  appearance  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  is  very  early, 
but  Koelliker  beheves,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of 
intra-uterine  life  that  they  are  formed. 

Other  conclusions,  however,  on  these  points  have  recently  been  arrived 
at  by  Peremeschko.  According  to  him  the  spleen  is  developed  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  pancreas.  The  envelope  and  trabeculge,  as  well  as  the  fine 
reticulated  tissue  of  the  pulp,  is  first  formed ;  then  the  lymphoid  cells, 
with  numerous  red  blood  corpuscles,  make  their  appearance,  at  first  in 
but  small  number;  then,  from  the  rapid  increase  in  number  of  the  lym- 
phoid elements,  numerous  collections  of  the  latter  are  formed  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  arteries,  giving  rise,  at  a  very  early  embryonic  period,  to 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles. 

The  numerous  morbid  changes  in  structure  taking  place  in  this  organ 
require  more  careful  attention  than  has  up  to  the  present  been  accorded 
to  them,  owing  to  insufiicient  acquaintance  with  the  minute  structure  of 
the  part.  Among  these  a  great  increase  of  volume  in  the  organ,  asso- 
ciated with  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles  or  leucaemia,  has  awakened 
much  interest. 

§  236. 

Pending  a  more  satisfactory  classification,  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  histology,  we  shall  for  the  present  associate  with  the  lymphoid 
parts  a  series  of  other  organs  whose  functions  are  still  a  problem,  and  as 
to  whose  structure  much  doubt  still  exists  on  many  points.  These  are 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  supra-renal  body,  and  the  jntuitary  body  Tor  the 
present  we  may  retain  for  them  the  old  name  of  blood-vascular  glands  In 
many  cases  they  have  already  reached  or  passed  their  full  development 
as  met  with  in  the  adult  body,  and  are  engaged  in  retrogression  or  pro- 
cesses 01  decay,  ^ 
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The  thyroid  gland  is  found  to  "be  made  up  of  closed  vesicles  of  roundish 
form  embedded  in.  vascular  connective-tissue  (fig.  425,  a,  h).  These 
appear,  at  first  sight,  like  closely  grouped  granules  of  0-5641-M279  mm. 
m  diameter,  rounded  or  flat,  and  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour.    They  are 


Fig.  425.— Two  lohnlcs  from  the  thyroid  of  aa  infant.  Kig.  426.— Colloid  metainorphnsis. 

a,  small  glandular  vesicles  and  their  cells;  6,  the  a,  glandular  vesicle  from  the 

same  with   incipient  colloid  metamorphosis  more  rabbit ;  6.  incipient  colloid  me- 

strongly  marked  at  c ;  d,  coarse  lymph  canals ;  and  tamorphosis  from  the  calf, 

e,  fine  radicals  of  the  same ;  /,  an  efferent  vessel  of 
considerable  size. 

again  arranged  in  small  lobules,  and  these  in  larger  lobes,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  we  leave  for  descriptive  anatomy. 

The  stroma  is  made  up  of  ordinary  fibrillated  connective-tissue  of  toler- 
ably loose  texture,  mixed  with  elastic  elements.  The  gland  vesicles, 
0*0501-0'1026  mm.  in  diameter,  possess  a  limiting  membrane  formed  of 
rather  delicate  homogeneous  connective-tissue,  which  is  enveloped  exter- 
nally in  a  dense  round  network  of  capillaries.  The  latter  of  a  diameter  of 
about  0-0072-0-0115  mm.  in  the  dog,  and  0-0088-0-01 15  and  0  01 14  mm. 
in  the  calf,  are  arranged  in  meshes  of  an  avei'age  breadth  of  0'0201-0'0226 
mm.  Their  internal  surface  (fig.  426,  a,  b)  is  clothed  with  low  cylin- 
drical cells  about  0  0196  mm.  in  height  and  0  0113  mm.  in  breadth. 
These  resemble  epithelium,  and  contain  nuclei  of  about  0'0086  in  diameter 
{Peremeschko).  The  cells  separate  very  easily  from  the  walls  in  conse- 
quence of  decomposition,  and  on  their  solution  the  nuclei  become  free. 
In  the  embryo  the  cavity  of  the  round  gland  capsule  is  represented  at 
first  by  a  finely  granular  substance,  in  which  cells  and  nuclei  are 
embedded.  Later  on  the  growing  cavity  is  usually  seen  to  contain  a 
homogeneous,  transparent,  and  almost  fluid  substance,  known  as  colloid 
matter  (p.  21).  By  it  the  whole  interior  of  the  gland  capsule  is  com- 
pletely filled  in  the  fully  developed  animal. 

The  recent  researches  of  Frey  and  Perevieschlio  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  part.  The  whole  envelope 
of  the  organ  is  covered  by  knotted  trunks,  which  take  their  origin  from 
a  network  of  very  complicated  canals,  situated  in  a  deeper  layer  of  the 
former.  This  latter  network  is  formed  around  the  secondary  lobules 
of  the  gland  by  the  reticular  intercommunications  of  these  canals  (fig. 
42.5./). 
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From  the  peripheral  network  formed  of  canals  burrowing  through  the 
connective-tissue  of  the  capsule,  lateral  ramifications  are  given  oft",  which 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  gradually  enclose  the  primary  lobes  in 
complete  rings,  or  more  or  less  perfect  arches  {d,  d).  From  these  a  few 
fine  terminal  passages  with  blind  ends  (e)  are  seen  sinking  in  between  the 
different  vesicles. 

The  nerves  supplying  this  organ  do  not  spring  from  the  vagus  or  hypo- 
glossus,  but  from  the  sympathetic,  entering  with  the  vessels  of  the  part. 
They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  non-medullated  fibres,  forming  trunks 
with  numerous  branches,  which  ramify  amid  the  connective -tissue 
between  the  lobes  and  lobules.  Among  them  may  be  seen  ganglion  cells, 
partly  isolated,  and  partly  arranged  in  groups  of  from  2  to  5.  Their 
mode  of  termination  is  as  yet  unknown,  except  so  far  that  fine  terminal 
filaments  are  lost  in  the  connective-tissue  bounding  the  vesicles.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  the  thyroid  gland  cannot  be  said  to  be  poor 
in  nerves,  nay,  in  the  calf  it  appears  even  to  be  richly  supplied  with  the 
latter  (Peremeschko). 

The  structure,  as  it  has  just  been  described,  undergoes,  however,  a  rapid 
change,  even  at  an  early  period,  so  that  in  the  infant,  even,  we  may  meet 
over  a  considerable  area  with  modified  glandular  tissue,  in  such  quanti- 
ties sometimes  as  to  render  the  recognition  of  its  original  structure  of 
some  difficulty.  The  glandular  cavities  now  become  more  and  more 
filled  with  a  homogeneous  transparent  and  semifluid  substance  (fig.  425, 
b,  c),  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  the  gland  cells  to  which  the  name 
colloid  matter  has  been  given  (fig.  426).  Later  on  in  life  the  cavities 
just  described  undergo  in  the  human  being  a  great  increase  in  volume 
through  increase  of  the  colloid  matters,  and  most  unmistakably  at  the 
expense  of  the  interstitial  connective-tissue,  Avhich  suffers  compression. 
An  extreme  degree  of  coUoid  accumulation  leads  not  unfrequently  in  man 
to  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  whole  organ,  constituting  that  con- 
dition known  as  goitre,  the  glandular  struma  of  Ecker. 

This  progressive  colloid  metamorphosis,  in  which  small  whitish  semi- 
transparent  points  may  be  seen  even  with  the  naked  eye,  gives  rise  to 
compression  of  the  interstitial  connective-tissue,  and  with  it  of  the 
lymphatic  canals  embedded  in  it.  In  consequence  of  this  the  absorbent 
apparatus  decreases  more  and  more  in  efficiency,  while  the  blood-vessels, 
which  remain  pervious  for  a  longer  time,  continue  to  supply  material  for 
a  corttinuation  of  the  colloid  metamorphosis.  Further  accumulation  of 
this  substance  leads  to  obliteration  of  the  gland  vesicles,  the  connective- 
tissue  disappearing,  and  the  cavities  opening  into  one  another.  If  we 
now  examine  a  portion  of  the  gland  in  which  the  process  has  advanced 
to  this  stage,  each  lobe  appears  as  a  pale  yellow  coloured  jelly-like  mass, 
enveloped  in  a  network  formed  of  the  dwindling  and  half-macerated  con- 
nective-tissue bundles.  Finally,  it  may  come  to  pass  that  a  whole  lobe  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  pellet  of  colloid  matter.  Hand  and  hand  Avith  these 
changes  anatomical  transformations  take  place  in  the  gland  cells  the 
latter  becoming  filled  with  the  same  substance,  and  finally  undergo 
solution. 

The  views  regarding  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  still  only 
hypothetical.  The  fluid  which  may  be  pressed  out  of  its  substance  con- 
tains leucin,  liypoxanthin,  as  Avell  as  volatile  fatty  acid,  and  lactic  and 
succinic  acids.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  organ  has  been  set  down  by 
Krause  and  Fischer  at  1  '045. 
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From  Remak's  investigations  as  to  its  origin,  it  would  appear  that  the 
thyroid  springs  in  the  form  of  a  saccule  from  the  middle  line  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  formed  consequently  in  the  same  manner 
primarily  as  the  glands  of  the  intestine.  Soon  after,  however,  it  becomes 
completely  separated  from  the  pharynx,  and  out  of  the  single  vesicle  two 
sacs  are  formed  by  division,  which  assume  a  lobulated  appearance  from 
indentations  and  constrictions  which  are  eventually  developed  on  them. 
In  the  thickened  walls  of  these  sacs  solid  aggregations  of  cells  are  subse- 
quently formed,  which  are  developed  later  on  into  the  gland  vesicles  of 
the  organ,  becoming  invested  with  an  envelope  of  connective-tissue,  within 
which  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  collects  among  the  elements.  The  large 
main  vesicle  on  each  side  appears,  likewise,  to  give  origin  to  glandular 
elements,  by  undergoing  constriction  at  various  points,  and  seems  thus  to 
work  its  own  obliteration.  According  to  Feremeschko,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  encounter  division  of  the  gland  capsules  as  phenomena  of  growth. 
The  thyroid  gland  is  probably  at  its  greatest  pitch  of  development  in 
the  new-born  infant,  and  becomes  very  sluggish  in  growth  a  few  weeks 
after  birth. 

§  237. 

The  suprarenal  bodies  (glandulo}  suprarenalcs)  have,  on  the  other  liand, 
a  different  origin  from  the  last,  namely,  from  the  middle  germinal  plate. 
These  are  double  organs,  in  regard  to  whose  functions  we  are  totally  in 
the  dark.  Enclosed  in  a  capsule  they  present  considerable  variety  of  sub- 
stance, both  from  an  anatomical  and  physiological  point  of  view,  and  we 
may  distinguish  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion.  The  cortical  sub- 
stance is  marked  with  radiating  streai<s  in  difterent  animals,  varying  in 
colour  from  a  brown  or  reddish,  down  to  a  whitish  yellow,  and  is  of  a 
tolerably  firm  consistence.  Contrasted  with  this  tlie  lighter  greyish  red 
or  whitish  medullary  portion  is  less  resistent.  In  man  a  dark  narrow 
boundary  zone  may  be  observed  between  these  two  portions,  usually 
yellowish  brown,  but  at  times  greenish  or  blackish  brown.  After  death 
this  breaks  down  rapidly,  and  becoming  fluid,  causes  the  loosening  of  the 
medullary  part  of  the  organ  from  the  rest. 

The  envelope  (fig.  427,  c)  consists  of  connective-tissue  with  elastic 
elements.  Externally  it  merges  into  formless  areolar  tissue,  containing 
fat  cells.  Internally  it  gives  off  those  numerous  fibrous  processes  which 
traverse  the  organ,  and  in  their  ultiniate  arrangement  form  a  framework 
within  which  the  cells  are  enclosed. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  cortical  substance  of  the  suprarenal  bodies. 

Those  band-like  processes  just  mentioned  are  tolerably  strong,  and  take 
a  slightly  convergent  course  inwards,  giving  to  the  cortex,  which  in  man 
is  about  0-6767-0-1279  in  thickness,  a  fibrous  appearance,  distinctly 
visible  even  to  the  unaided  eye.  From  these  numerous  bundles  of 
connective-tissue  coming  off,  laterally  intercommunicate  with  others  also 
given  off  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  envelope,  giving  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  glandular  cavities.  Near  the  surface  of  the  organ  these  latter 
are  generally  short,  but  soon  attain  considerable  length  as  they  follow  the 
course  of  the  septa,  assuming  a  columnar  figure  (fig.  427,  a,  b;  428,  a). 
In  transverse  section,  however,  these  rows  of  cells  do  not  always  appear 
round,  but  not  unfrequently  present  to  our  view  oblong,  reniform,  and 
crescentic  configurations.  Again,  in  profile,  we  may  easdy  make  out  that 
such  gland  cylinders  divide  and  give  off  branches  at  acute  angles. 
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Fiff.  427. — Cortical  portion  of  the 
human  suprarenal  body  in  ver- 
tical section,  a,  small,  and  6, 
larger  gland  cylinders;  c,  cap- 
sule. 


Further  inwards  still  the  cavities  of  the  cortical  portion  become  shorter 
and  shorter,  assuming,  consequently,  a  more 
rounded  form.  From  this  point  on  there 
commences,  in  the  strong  and  but  slightly 
altered  septa  of  connective-tissue,  a  rapid 
fibrillation,  the  fibres  converging  so  that  the 
further  we  advance  towards  the  ceiftre  of  the 
organ,  the  smaller  do  the  interstices  become. 
•In  the  nodal  points  of  this  network  we  find 
nuclei,  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  re- 
sembling in  many  respects  what  we  have 
already  met  with  in  lymphoid  reticular  con- 
nective substance  (Joesten). 

The  interstices  in  the  cortex  just  alluded 
to  contain  a  dark  viscid  mass,  which  is  found, 
on  closer  inspection,  to  be  made  up  of  naked 
cells  containing  albuminous  granules,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  numerous  fatty  molecules  also 
(fig.  428,  a ;  429,  d).  Within  the  soft  bodies 
of°the  former,  whose  diameter  is  about  0  0135 
or  0-0174  mm.,  large  nuclei  may  be  observed, 
measuring  from  0-0090  to  0-00.56  mm.  The 
cells  situated  within  the  dark  boundary  zone 
already  alluded  to,  contain  large  quantities  of  brown  pigmentary  granules. 

While  the  more  internal  and  smaller  meshes 
enclose  but  a  few  cells,  the  elongated  and  radiating 
compartments  contain  multitudes  of  them  (fig. 
428).  The  latter  cavities  are,  besides,  traversed 
by  minute  fibrous  bands,  forming  a  reticulum. 

As  to  a  memhrana  propria,  each  agglomera- 
tion of  cells  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  en- 
veloped in  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  glandular 
crypt  {Ecker) ;  but  this  covering  certainly  does 
not  exist  in  our  opinion. 

Elucidation  of  the  structure  of  the  delicate 
medullary  substance  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties. 

We  see,  however,  that  at  the  inner  border  of 
the  cortical  portion  the  fine  fibres  of  the  frame- 
work, though  very  closely  arranged,  approach 
each  other  still  more,  and  are  inserted  eventually 
into  processes  of  a  mass  of  tough  connective- 
tissue,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  organ  en- 
veloping the  stronger  blood-vessels,  and  especially 
the  large  veins. 

Enclosed  within  this  fine  sustentacular  sub- 
stance of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  organ, 
a  number  of  large  oval  cavities  are  to  be  seen. 
These  exceed  in  size  those  of  the  cortex,  but 
do  not  possess  the  same  radiating  arrangement ; 
they  lie  rather  with  their  broad  surfaces  towards  the  centre  and  surface 
of  the  organ.  In  man  these  medullary  cavities  appear  to  be  generally 
smaller  and  rounder  than  in  other  animals. 
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Kg.  4'>8. — Cortical  portion  of 
human  suprarenal  body  un- 
der high  magnifying  powei. 
a,  gland  cylinders;  6,  inter- 
stitial connective-tissue. 
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These  interstices  are  likewise  occupied  by  naked  cells,  with  beautiful 
vesicular  nuclei  and  finely  granular  bodies. 
Fatty  molecules  are  present,  however,  in 
this  case  in  but  small  quantity.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cells  (0-018'J-0-0350 
mm.)  exceed  those  of  the  cortical  elements. 
Owing  to  their  softness,  also,  they  accom- 
modate themselves  one  to  another.  From 
the  fact  of  their  form  being  somewhat 
that  of  a  thick  angular  plate,  they  recall 
to  mind,  when  seen  from  the  side,  the 
appearance  of  columnar  epithelium.  It 
is  a  point  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the 
cells  of  the  cortical  portions  of  the  organ 
are  but  slightly  affected  by  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  the  bodies  of  these 
which,  are  now  under  consideration  ac- 
quire a  deep  tinge  of  brown  from  immer- 
sion in  a  solution  of  this  salt  (Henle). 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  suprarenal  bod}^ 
offer  many  peculiarities  for  our  consideration.  They  are  very  abundant 
in  this  organ.  Multitudes  of  small  arterial  twigs,  partly  from  the  aorta 
and  partly  from  the  phrenic,  cteliac,  lumbar,  .and  renal  trunks,  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  suprarenal  body  with  numerous  ramifications, 
and  break  up  there  into  a  network  of  capillaries,  whose  elongated 
meshes  are  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  radiating  bands  of  tissue 
■within  the  organ.  These  small  tubes  have  a  diameter  of  about  0"0059- 
0'0074  mm.,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  connective-tissue  processes 
which  traverse  the  cortical  substance.  The  meshes  formed  by  them, 
measuring  about  0-0451-0-05G4  mm.  in  length,  and  0-0293-0-0201 
mm.  in  breadth,  invest  eventually  the  many  agglomerations  of  cells  already 
alluded  to.  The  medullary  portion  appears  to  have  no  true  capillaries,  and 
the  cortex  is  certainly  destitute  of  venous  twigs. 

On  entering  the  medulla  the  arterial  capillaries  become  larger,  an.d 
form,  by  anastomosis,  a  number  of  vessels  of  considerable  calibre.  These, 
then,  continue  to  join  one  with  another  at  acute  angles,  maintaining,  as  a 
rule,  the  direction  of  the  capillaries  of  the  cortex.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  medulla  becomes  occupied,  to  a  great  extent,  by  an  uncommonly 
highly  developed  venous  network  of  tubes,  measuring  0-0200-0-0293 
mm.  and  upwards,  with  interspaces  between  them  of  0-0200-0-0345  mm. 
The  union  of  these  vessels  produces  larger,  which  empty  themselves  into 
tlie  usually  single  large  venous  trunk,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  organ. 
Thus  we  find  the  cortical  portion  traversed  by  a  delicate  arterial  interlace- 
ment, and  the  medulla  occupied  by  a  coarse  venous  network. 

As  regards  the  lymjohaiics  of  the  organ,  we  possess  at  present  no 
reliable  information. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  which  attaches  to  the  medulla  is  owing  to 
its  great  richness  in  nerves  {Bergmann)  which  are  arranged  here  in  many 
mammals  in  a  highly  intricate  plexus  of  microscopic  minuteness,  in  which, 
according  to  Holm,  ganglion  cells  may  be  recognised.  Owing  to  this  it 
has  been  surmised  that  the  suprarenal  body  has  some  connection  with  the 
nervous  system.  The  final  termination  of  the  nerves  is  still  unknown. 
The  cortical  portion  often  appears  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  nerve  fibres. 


Fig.  429. — Transverse  section  through  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  human  supra- 
renal body,  a,  framework  of  connec- 
tive-tissue; 6,  capillaries;  c,  nuclei ;  cf, 
gland  cells. 
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As  regards  the  compomtion  of  the  suprarenal  body,  we  only  possess  a 
few  notes  at  present.  Its  specific  gravity  is,  according  to  Krause  and 
Fischer,  1-054.  It  contains  leucin  and  myelin  in  large  quantities 
{Virchoic).  Holm  has  also  met  with  inosite  and  taurin  in  the  ox. 
xVmong  the  graminivora,  hippuric  and  taurocholic  acids  are  also  stated  by 
Cloez  and  Vulpian  to  be  present  in  the  organ  in  question  (1)  Another 
matter  was  also  discovered  in  the  medulla  by  Vulpiau,  and  its  presence 
confirmed  by  Virchoic,  which  became  red  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  on 
the  addition  of  iodine  in  solution,  and  blackish  blue  under  the  action  of 
chloride  of  iron. 

We  are  still  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  plti/siological  significance  of 
the  suprarenal  bodies.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  undergo  many 
morbid  changes,  which  have  recently  become  the  subject-  of  much  con- 
sideration in  their  relation  to  the  so-called  Morbus  Addlsonii.  This 
manifests  itself  in  very  emaciated  subjects  as  a  very  deep  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  together  with  disorganisation  of  the  suprarenal  bodies.  The 
tingeing  of  the  skin  is  produced  by  the  presence  in.  the  deeper  layers 
of  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  of  either  a  diffuse  or  very  finely  molecular 
pigment  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish  brown  colour.  That  peculiar  colouring 
matter  in  the  boundary  zoue  between  the  medullary  and  cortical  portion  of 
the  organ  wliich  we  have  already  considered  above,  is  very  possibly  con- 
nected with  this  very  obscure  and  enigmatical  phenomenon. 

The  suprarenal  body  is  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  kidney,  but 
independent  of  it,  from  an  aggregation  of  cells  in  the  middle  germinal 
plate.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  during  the  earlier  portion  of  intra-uterine 
existence  these  bodies  at  first  exceed  in  magnitude  the  urine-secreting 
organs.  At  about  the  twelfth  week  in  the  human  subject  they  are  about 
equal  the  latter  in  size,  and  from  that  on  they  remain  more  or  less 
stationary.  The  histogenesis  of  these  organs,  however,  is  not  yet  quite 
settled. 

§  238. 

The  pituitary  body,  or  hypophysis  cerehri,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  glandular  structure,  but  was  subsequently  classed  among  the  nervous 
organs. 

Present  in  all  five  classes  of  vertebrata,  but  smallest  in  man  and  the 
mammalia,  it  consists  in  the  latter  of  two  portions  or  lobes.  In  the 
smaller  posterior  part,  which  is  greyish  in  colour,  we  meet  in  a  connective- 
tissue  substratum  with  fine  isolated  nerve  tubes,  cells  resembling  ganglion 
corpuscles,  a  quantity  of  sustentacular  connective-tissue,  with  fusiform 
cells  and  blood-vessels,  but  no  glandular  elements. 

The  anterior  lobe,  much  larger  and  redder,  has  by  no  means  the  same 
structure.  It  is  traversed  by  a  canal  according  to  FeremeschJco,  and,  as 
was  found  many  years  ago  by  Eclcer,  it  possesses  great  similarity  with  the 
so-called  blood-vascular  glands.  Here  we  encounter,  within  a  connective- 
tissue  framework  very  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  roundish  or  oval 
glandular  cavities,  measuring  in  man  and  among  the  mammalia  0-0496- 
0-0699  mm.  These  are  occupied  by  cells  of  about  0-0140  mm.  in 
diameter,  with  tolerably  large  and  finely  granular  bodies.  Here  also  we 
find,  according  to  Eckcr  and  Peremeschlco,  a  colloid  metamorphosis  of  the 
cells,  like  that  which  takes  place  in  the  thyroid  gland.  The  canal,  whose 
form  is  very  various  in  dififerent  animals,  is  lined  among  the  latter  with 
flattened  cells,  which  in  man  are  ciliated.    It  is  continuous  with  the 
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interlacing  capillaries, 
portion  being  most  vascular 


owing  to 


cavity  of  the  infundibuliim.  Behind  the  canal  the  glandular  tissue 
assumes  a  somewhat  different  character.  Here  we  remark  besides  a 
finely  granular  mass  and  free  nuclei,  cells,  whose  bodies  seem  poor 'in 
granular  substance.  Colloid  vesicles  are  also  to  be  found  here ;  the  frame- 
work is  formed  of  a  somewhat  more  highly  developed  connective-tissue 
than  elsewhere. 

The  pituitary  body  is  richly  supplied  with 
0-0050  mm.  in  diameter,  the  anterior 
{Peremescliko). 

Some  years  ago  an  extraordinary  little  organ,  of  roundish  figure,  and 
about  2  mm.  m  diameter,  was  discovered  by  LuMa,  which 
its  position  on  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx,  he  named  coccygeal 
(jland.  Tlie  structure  of  this 
body,  as  described  by  the  dis- 
coverer, resembles,  if  we  except 
several  peculiarities,  in  general 
that  of  the  blood-vascular 
glands,  namely,  the  hypophysis 
cerebri  and  suprarenal  capsules. 
The  subsequent  researches  of 
Henle,  Krause,  and  Koelliker, 
have  not  shown  any  essential 
inaccuracies  in  his  description. 

Like  the  pituitary  body,  the 
coccygeal  gland  is  placed  at 
one  extremity  of  the  sympa- 
thetic chain ;  and,  like  the 
suprarenal  capsule,  it  is  rich  in 
nervous  elements.  As  gland- 
ular elements,  it  is  stated  to 
contain  round  vesicles  and 
simple  and  branching  follicles, 
imbedded  in  a  tolerably  solid 
connective-tissue  interspersed 
with  numerous  elongated  nuclei. 

The  coccygeal  gland,  wliich 
is  very  vascular,  receives  its 
blood  from  a  branch  of  the  sacralis  media. 

The  accuracy  of  this  description  has,  however,  been  recently  questioned 
by  J.  Arnold,  in  toto.  According  to  him,  the  organ  does  not  -contain 
glandular  elements,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  vascular  system,  being 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  saccules  communicating  with  the  arterial 
twigs  of  the  part  (fig.  430,  h,  c).  AVhen  strongly  marked  these  may 
form  a  system  of  convoluted  diverticula,  recalling  to  our  minds  the 
glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  and  possessing  always  the  same  structure  as  the 
walls  of  arteries,  with  a  strongly  developed  external  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscle  fibres  {h,  i).  Groups  of  these  saccules  may  open  immediately  into 
the  arterial  twigs  («),  and  are  like  them  filled  Avith  blood  ;  they  may, 
however,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  blood-vessels 
((/,  e,f),  appear  to  be  completely  closed  on  all  sides.  These  statements 
have,  however,  been  again  questioned.  The  glandular  structure  of  the 
organ  has  once  more  been  insisted  on,  the  cells  supposed  by  Arnold  to  be 


Fig.  430. — Vascular  diverticulum,  h,  c,  of  the  coccygeal 
Kland  lined  with  endotlielium ;  a,  afferent,  d,  efferent 
arterial  twig;  e, /,  brandies  which  break  up  into  a 
capillary  netwoik;  A,  t,  muscular  tissue;  g,  envelope 
(alter  Arnold). 
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endothelium,  are  regarded  now  as  covering  vessels  situated  in  its  in- 
terior. 

The  so-called  ganglion  intercaroticum,  which  was  found  by  Luschhx  to 
be  very  similar,  as  regards  its  microscopical  appearance,  to  the  coccygeal 
gland,  has  also  been  declared  by  Arnold  to  have  the  same  peculiar  vascular 
structure  as  the  latter. 

2.  Respiratory  Apparatus. 
§  239. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  is  made  up  of  a  system  of  branching  canals 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  and  a  proper  respiratory  part.  The  lirst 
of  these  is  represented  by  the  larynx  trachea  and  its  ramifications,  the 
latter  by  the  lungs.  The  whole  may  be  compared  to  a  racemose  gland. 
It  presents  important  peculiarities  as  well  physiologically  as  anatomically, 
and  especially  in  the  high  development  of  its  elastic  tissue. 

The  larynx  consists,  we  know  from  descriptive  anatomy,  of  several 
cartilages,  the  ligaments  connecting  these  one  with  another,  the  muscles 
by  which  they  are  moved,  and  a  lining  of  mucous  membrane. 

In.  describing  cartilaginous  tissue  we  have  already  referred  to  the 
various  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  These  afford  examples  of  the  different 
species  of  this  tissue.  The  thyroid,  crycoid,  and  arytenoid  are  formed  of 
hyaline  substance.  At  certain  points  in  the  latter,  however,  namely,  in 
the  processus  vocalis  and  apex,  a  change  into  elastic  cartilaginous  tissue 
has  already  commenced  (§  107,  p.  176).  The  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and 
Santorini,  and  the  epiglottis,  are  entirely  formed  of  the  latter  tissue  (§  108, 
p.  180),  while  the  c.  triticea  appear  to  be  principally  composed  of  hbrous 
tissue  (§  109,  p.  181). 

The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  are  either  almost  entirely  composed  of 
elastic  fibres,  or  are  at  least  very  rich  in  them  (p.  229).  Those  in  which 
the  essentially  elastic  nature  is  best  marked  are  the  vocal  cords,  the 
ligamenta  tJiyreo-anjtcenoidea  inferiora. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  belong  to  the  striped  class  (§  164,  p.  103). 

The  epiglottis  is  in  the  human  subject  covered  on  its  anterior  surface 
with  a  strongly  laminated  epithelium  0-2  or  0-3  mm.  in  depth,  and  on 
its  posterior  aspect  with  a  much  thinner  bed,  only  0-06  or  OT  mm.  The 
lower  part  of  the  latter  is  lined  with  laminated  ciliary  epithelium  0T5 
mm.  or  even  more  in  thickness. 

The  mucous  mernbrane,  which,  especially  in  its  deeper  portions,  is  rich 
in  elastic  tissue,  presents  as  a  rule  a  smooth  surface  and  tough  texture. 

At  certain  points,  however,  it  presents  larger  or  smaller  papillie,  as  on 
the  true  vocal  cords.  Its  most  superficial  layer  contains  lymph  cor- 
puscles embedded  in  it  close  under  the  epithelium.  These  may  be  pre- 
sent in  such  number  as  to  give  rise  to  regular  lymphoid  follicles,  sino-le  or 
grouped. 

Finally,  it  is  studded  with  numerous  racemose  mucous  glands,  either 
scattered  or  crowded  together  in  certain  situations.  The  bodies  of  these 
glands  may  lie  embedded  in  depressions  in  the  subjacent  cartilage.  It  is 
by  these  organs  that  the  mucus  of  the  larynx  is  secreted.  Their  excretory 
canal  appears  thick-walled,  and  the  acini  are  frequently  elongated  and 
clothed  with  low  columnar  cells. 

From  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  false  vocal  cords  the  epiilielium 
(with  the  exception  of  that  clothing  the  true  cords,  which  is  of  the 
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laminated  flattened  species)  consists  of  a  slightly  laminated  layer  of  cili- 
ated cells  (1)  (p.  149).  Among  these  are  scattered  a  certain  numher  of 
beaker  cells,  which  are  also  present  in  the  trachea  and  its  ramifications, 
according  to  Geyenhavr  and  Kntnijf. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  larynx  are  branches  of  the  vagus,  namely, 
the  laryngeus  superior,  composed  of  fine  medullated  fibres  principally 
sensitive,  and  the  /.  infenor,  formed  of  broad  filaments,  and  essentially 
motor.  Their  ramifications  have  in  many  cases  microscopically  small 
ganglia  connected  with  them.  They  are  distributed  to  the  muscles,  the 
perichondrium,  and  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  terminal  plexuses 
may  be  recognised  in  the  latter,  but  not  the  ultimate  ending  of  their 
primitive  fibrillaj. 

Jfothing  unusual  is  to  be  seen  in  regard  to  the  blood-vessels.  The 
hjmpliatks  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  the  mucosa  and  sub- 
mucous layer  in  a  superficial  and  deep  network,  wliich  are  not,  however, 
sharply  defined  against  one  another  in  all  cases  {Teiclimann). 

§  240. 

The  trachea,  with  its  branches  the  bronchi,  may  be  described  as  a 
ramifying  tube,  consisting  of  a  strong  fibrous  tissue,  in  wdiose  anterior 
wall  lie  embedded  the  annul!  cartilaginei.  Thus  the  fibrous  tube  pre- 
sents in  the  first  place  perichondrium,  and  then  the  ligamenta  interan- 
nnlaria  connecting  the  half  rings  of  the  trachea  one  with  the  other,  and 
finally  closing  the  cartilaginous  canal  behind  tlie  memhrana  transversa. 
The  latter  is  strengthened  internally  under  the  mucous  membrane  by  a 
thick  layer  of  muscular  bundles,  running  for  the  greater  part  transversely. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  which  the  canal  is  principally  formed  possesses 
besides  an  abundance  of  elastic  fibres  (p.  229). 

The  tracheal  cartilages  belong  to  the  hyaline  species  (§  107),  and  have 
nothing  remarkable  about  them. 

The  muscular  siibstance  of  the  wind-pipe  is  made  up  of  smooth  fibres 
(§  163).  It  is  about  0"8-l'2  mm.  thick.  The  great  abundance  of  elastic 
tissue  present  throughout  the  whole  respiratory  apparatus,  allows  also  of 
the  formation  of  beautiful  elastic  tendons,  through  which  these  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  perichondrium  on  the  extremities  of  the  annuli  cartila- 
ginei.  External  to  these  transverse  muscular  fibres  there  are  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  found  a  number  of  scattered  longitudinal  bundles 
which  take  their  rise  from  the  fibrous  wall  of  the  canal  (Koelliker). 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  0*13  or  0'15  mm.  in  thickness, 
contains  a  multitude  of  racemose  mucous  glands,  in  some  instances  small 
and  simple,  in  others  large  and  complex,  in  which  case  the  body  of  the 
organ  reaches  deeper  into  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  larger  glands  are 
situated  partly  between  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  partly  in  the  pos- 
terior wall,  in  which  a  regular  layer  of  them  presents  itself. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  clothed  with  ciliated  epithelial 
cells,  of  0-0594  mm.  in  height,  interspersed  with  beaker  cells. 

The  trachea  is  also  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  lym,pkatics. 
The  latter  are  arranged  in  a  superficial  layer  of  minute  canals,  measuring 
in  diameter  0-0678  mm.,  lying  in  the  mucosa,  and  taking  principally  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  a  deeper  set  of  much  larger  tubes  0-0941  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  course  of  these  stronger  trunks  is,  at  least,  partly 
transverse  {Teichmann).  The  nerves  of  the  part  which  are  supplied  by 
the  sympathetic  and  inferior  laryngeal  require  closer  study. 
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§241. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  hmgs. 

These  organs  may,  as  regards  form,  be  compared  to  racemose  glands.  This 
resemblance  is  also  seen  in  their  mode  of  development.  The  excretory 
canals  are  represented  by  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and  the  acini  by 
the  air-vesicles.  Besides  these  numerous  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves, 
and  connective-tissue  structures  enter  into  their  composition. 

The  two  bronchi,  which,  as  is  well  known,  divide  again  into  two  before 
their  entry  into  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  continue  to  sub-divide  with  the 
factor  two,  and  at  acute  angles,  on  entry  into  the  organ,  so  that  a  multitude 
of  ever  decreasing  canals  is  soon  formed.  The  cartilaginous  supports  lose 
from  this  on  the  character  of  rings,  and  assume  rather  the  form  of  irregular 
plates  and  scales,  which  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  anterior  wall,  but 
for  the  rest,  as  far  as  their  texture  is  concerned,  diff"er  in  no  respect  from 
those  of  the  trachea.    The  last  traces  of  cartilaginous  plates  are  only  lost 

in  bronchial  twigs  of  extreme  fineness, 
Gerlach  having  found  them  in  those  of 
only  0-23  mm.  diameter.  The  walls  of 
these  tubules  present,  but  in  decreasing 
strength,  of  course,  the  same  fibrous  layer 
that  we  have  already  seen  in  the  trachea, 
and  a  mucous  membrane  with  ciliated 
cells,  which  loses  gradually  its  laminated 
structure,  until  there  only  remains  at  last 
but  one  single  layer,  0  0 135  mm.  in  height, 
of  dwarfed  cells  (p.  149).  Racemose 
mucous  glands,  likewise,  present  them- 
selves here  until  we  pass  into  canals  of 
extreme  fineness.  The  smooth  muscular 
layer  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  section,  exists  in  the 
trachea,  forms  around  the  bronchial  passages  a  continuous  tunic.  It  may  be 

followed  here,  likewise,  down  to  the 
very  finest  tubes,  and  is  present  possibly 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  air- 
vesicles,  but  is  certainly  not  to  be  found 
on  the  latter.  In  the  very  finest  tubes 
the  mucous  membrane  and  external 
fibrous  layer  become  eventually  fused 
into  one  single  thin  coat,  made  up  of 
a  homogeneous  membrane  surrounded 
externally  by  elastic  fibres. 
_  Owing  to  this  progressive  sub-divi- 
sion, together  with  which  small  lateral 
twigs  are  given  off  from  the  larger 
bronchi,  a  very  complex  system  ''of 
branching  passages  is  produced. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  bronchial  twi^s 
(fig.  431,  a),  tubes  of  0-3-0-2  mm.  fn 
diameter,  we  come  upon  the  true  re- 
spiratory part  of  the  organ.  This  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place,  of  thin-walled 
across.     To  these  the  name  of  alveolar 


Fig.  431.— A  portion  of  the  lung  of  an 
ape  (Cercopithesus)  filled  with  quick- 
silver (after  F.  E.  Schulze).  a,  end  of  a 
bronchial  twig;  c,  alveolar  passage;  ft, 
infundibula. 


Kig  432.  — Two  primary  pulmonary  lobuli 
or  infundibuli  (a)  with  the  air-vesicles, 
6;  and  terminal  broiicliial  tubes,  c;  which 
also  bear  some  of  the  pulmonary  ve- 
sicles, 6. 

round  canals  of  0-4- 0-2  mm. 
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passages  lias  been  given  by  Schulze  (fig  431,  b;  432,  c).  They  are  sub- 
divided again  at  acute  angles,  and  end  finally  in  peculiar  dilatations  (431, 
b;  432,  a).  These  are  tlie  so-called  primary  pulmonary  lobules.  They 
are  of  short  conical  figure,  and  have  received  from  Rossignol  the  name  of 
infundihula. 

These  primary  lobuli  correspond,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  primary 
lobules  of  the  racemose  glands,  and  are  like  them  made  up  of  terminal 
vesicles,  as  a  rule  roundish,  but  polyhedral  when  strongly  distended. 
They  are  always  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  in  this  form. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  two.  While  the  saccules, 
namely,  of  every  genuine  racemose  gland  reiuain  more  or  less  distinct 
from  one  another,  the  analogous  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs,  to  which 
the  names  air  cells,  pulmonary  vesicles,  alveoli,  or  Malpighian  cells,  have 
been  given,  are  far  less  isolated.  They  appear  to  be  rather  saccular 
dilatations  in  the  walls  of  the  primary  lobules,  in  which  no  further 
canals  are  to  be  discovered,  all  the  alveoli,  on  the  contrary,  opening 


Fijr  433  —Transverse  section  througli  the  substance  of  the  hing  of  a  cluld  of  nine  months 
(after  Ecker)  b  a  number  of  air  vesicles  enveloped  in  elastic  fibrous  networks  which, 
tocether  witli  a  thin  structureless  membrane,  form  the  walls  of  the  same;  d,  a  portion 
of  the  capillary  network  of  the  part,  witli  its  tendril-liko  tubes  projecting  into  the 
cavities  of  the  alveoli;  c,  remains  of  epithelium. 

directly  into  a  common  cavity.  In  the  adult  body,  moreover,  absorption 
of  the  walls  between  the  several  air  cells  of  an  infundibulum  may  take 

place  (Adriani).  ■■  .  , ,  i  -ii 

The  side  walls  of  the  alveolar  passages  are  also  thickly  covered  with 
numbers  of  similar  pulmonary  vesicles  (fig.  431,  c,  c). 

In  sections  of  pulmonary  tissue  (fig.  433)  the  more  or  less  round  or 
oval  form  of  the  vesicles  may  be  recognised  in  the  open  spaces  of  varying 
size  brought  into  view  (b),  agreeable  to  the  description  just  given 

The  diameter  of  the  alveoli  is  generally  stated  as  ranging  between 
0-1128  and  0-3760  mm.  Their  great  elasticity  admits,  of  course,  during 
life,  of  their  dilatation  to  a  great  degree,  so  that,  as  we  would  expect  the 
vesicles  are,  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  much  larger  than  during  expiration. 
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Complete  collapse  or  distension  of  the  air  cells,  however,  never  takes 
place  under  normal  conditions  in  the  lung.  The  possibility  of  this  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  situation  of  the  organ.  This,  namely,  is  hermetically  sealed 
up  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  On  account  of  its  distensibility,  there- 
fore, it  follows  all  the  motions  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration,  most  accurately 
lying  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter. 
Then,  on  account  of  its  elastic  nature,  and  aided  by  the  muscles  of  its 
air  passages,  it  contracts  with  every  expiration  as  much  as  is  admitted  of 
by  the  walls  of  the  chest.  It  never,  however,  goes  so  far  as  entire  collapse, 
which  is  only  reached  naturally  when  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  laid 
open,  on  which  it  at  once  takes  place. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  texture  of  this  elastic  alveolus,  which  is 
constantly  expanding  and  contracting  during  life,  Ave  will  find  a  few 
points  elucidated  by  fig.  4-33.  The  walls  of  the  air  vesicles,  as  continua- 
tions of  the  finest  bronchial  ramifications,  present  for  our  consideration, 
in  the  first  place,  an  extremely  delicate  membrane  of  connective-tissue, 
measuring  about  0-0023  mm.,  and  less,  in  thickness.  At  the  right  side 
of  the  plate  a  portion  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  large  central  alveolus. 
This  very  fine  membrane  serves  to  connect  the  crowded  capillaries  of  the 
walls,  and  probably  clothes  the  surfaces  of  the  latter.  We  require,  how- 
ever, further  research  on  this  point  before  it  can  be  established. 

This  membrane  of  the  air  cells  is  then  covered  externally  by  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  elastic  fibres,  varying  greatly  as  to  thickness.  They 
present  themselves  either  scattered  or  in  groups.  The  strongest  fibres  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  interalveolar  septa,  especially  between  adjacent  vesicles, 
closely  packed  together.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  alveolus  are 
poorer  in  them  than  the  entrance,  and  especially  the  fundus.  Here  are 
to  be  seen,  scattered  at  wide  intervals,  the  most  delicate  elastic  elements, 
measuring  perhaps  0  0011  mm.,  and  appearing  like  reticular  connections 
between  the  air  vesicles.  The  limiting  membrane,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  appear  to  possess  many  nuclei,  most  of  those  which  are  to  be 
seen  probably  belonging  to  the  capillaries  or  epithelia. 

These  primary  lobules  of  the  lung,  best  studied  in  the  infant,  the 
structural  relations  often  becoming  very  indistinct  in  the  adult,  enter 
again  into  the  formation  of  the  secondary  lobuli,  connected  together 
through  the  medium  of  connective-tissue.  The  diameter  of  these  latter 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  1  or  2  mm.  They  are  more  distinctly  seen 
in  the  adult  than  in  the  infant,  in  the  form  of  polygonal  fields  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  marked  out  by  the  deposit  between  them  of  black 
pigment. 

By  the  aggregation  of  these  lobuli  the  larger  lobes  are  gradually  formed, 
the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  descriptive  anatomy. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  existence  of  the  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  of  the  lung,  that  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  (frequently  very 
large)  of  black  pigment  deposited  in  it.  The  walls  of  the  air  vesicles,  also, 
may  likewise  be  affected  in  the  same  way;  besides  which,  molecules  of 
this  substance  are  met  with  in  the  protoplasmic  bodies  of  the  smaller 
epithelial  cells  of  the  respiratory  tubes,  and  in  certain  rounded  corpuscles 
connected  with  the  mucus  of  the  part.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
pigmentation  of  the  bronchial  glands  (p.  418). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  this  pigmentation  resulted  from  a 
deposit  here  of  true  melanin.  But  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  present 
in  the  lungs  of  wild  animals,  while  in  man,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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smoke,  and  loaded  with  soot,  it  is  found  in  large  quantities,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  true  origin  of  the  pigmentation  must  lie  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  particles  of  carbonaceous  matter.  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed, 
farther,  by  observations  made  on  the  organs  of  those  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions Avhich  necessitate  their  breathing  an  air  charged  with  supended  dust 
of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  coal  miners,  whose  lungs  may 
be  found  to  be  perfectly  black.  It  was  also  discovered  that  large  frag- 
ments of  wood  charcoal  often  make  their  way  into  the  air  vesicles,  and 
that  the  lungs  of  animals,  when  confined  in  sooty  chambers,  become  quite 
black  (Knanff).  That  a  deposit  of  genuine  melanin,  however,  does 
also  take  place  in  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  as  well  as  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  is  beyond  doubt,  but  we  are  unfortunately  unable  as  yet  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  kinds  of  particles. 

Remarks. — A  distinction  between  "■  anthrakosis"  and  "melanosis"  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  may  be  made.  The  cells  which  we  have  given  in  fig.  95,  frequent  con- 
stituents of  the  sputa,  are  in  many  instances  genuine  melanin  cells  ;  but  in  other 
cases  which  may  be  set  down  as  more  the  rule,  the  contractile  body  of  the  cell  has 
taken  up  fine  carbonaceous  particles  from  without.  We  must  confess,  liowever,  that 
the  deposit  of  these  matters  in  the  interstitial  connective-tissue  of  the  lung  and 
parenchyma  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  still  a  subject  of  great  obscurity. 

§  242. 

There  now  remain  for  our  consideration  but  a  few  more  structural 
relations  in  dealing  with  the  lung.  There  are  the  arrangement  of  its 
blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  epithelium  of  the  air  vesicles,  nerves,  and 
serous  covering. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  organ  receive  their  blood,  as  is  well  known, 
from  two  sources:  firstly,  from  the  bronchial;  secondly,  from  the  pul- 
monary arteries.  The  first  of  these  serve  the  subordinate  purpose  of  yield- 
ing nourishment  to  the  tissue  of  the  organ  ;  the  second  are  set  apart  for  the 
requirements  of  respiration.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  however,  is  by  no 
means  sharp. 

The  arteria  pulm-onaUs  divides  and  sub- 
divides, following  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi,  and  arrives  thus  with  its  twigs 
between  the  lobuli.  Here  a  further  split- 
ting up  occurs  until  very  fine  tubes  are 
formed,  which  penetrate  into  the  elastic 
band-work  between  the  pulmonary  vesicles 
(fig.  434),  often  sub-dividing  still  further  in 
their  course  here.  At  the  same  time,  the 
most  extensive  anastomosis  takes  place,  so 
that  imperfect  or  even  complete  rings  are 
formed  {h).  From  these  a  multitude  of 
capillary  tubes  is  given  off  to  form  the 
respiratory  capillary  network,  which  clothes 
the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  only  separated 
from  the  atmospheric  air  by  the  most  deli- 
cate membrane.  . 

This  network  (a)  is  remarkable  for  the  great  regularity  and  small  size 
of  its  meshes.  It  may  be  reckoned  among  the  densest,  as  also  the  most 
regular  occurring  in  the  body.  The  peculiar  form  of  its^wide  capillaries 
is  also  striking.    The  diameter  of  the  latter  is  about  0-00o6-0  0113  mm.. 


Fis  434.— The  respiratory  capillary  net- 
work of  a  horse's  lung,  injected 
after  Gerlach's  method.  6,  the  end 
branches  of  the  arteria  pulmonalis 
encircling  more  or  less  the  several 
pulmonary  vesicles;  a,  the  capUlary 
system. 
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being  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  easy  passage  of  the  Llood-cells.  When 
the  pulmonary  vesicle  is  contracted,  or  but  very  slightly  distended,  they 
appear  too  long  for  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  covered  by  them,  and  pro- 
ject in  the  fovni  of  loops  and  tendril-like  convolutions,  pushing  before  them 
a  portion  of  the  delicate  lining  membrane  of  the  alveolus  (fig.  433,  d). 

But  when  the  air-cells  are  strongly  distended,  these  capillaries  assume 
a  much  straighter  direction,  while  the  loops  and  projections  into  the 
vesicles  disappear  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

In  muscle,  also,  which  is  constantly  undergoing  change  in  length,  we 
find  the  same '  provision  of  nature.  When  contracted  the  longitudinal 
tubes  of  its  capillary  network  assume  a  spiral  course ;  when  relaxed,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  appear  straight. 

As  to  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
them.  They  are  usually  nucleated,  and  may  easily  be  resolved  into  the 
well-known  vascular  cells  (fig.  356,  p.  363). 

Tlie  meshes  bounded  by  these  tubes  are  very  close,  even  in  lungs 

Avhich  have  been  previously  inflated 
(figs.  433,  434,  435).  They  may  be 
more  or  less  round  or  angular.  They 
have  a  diameter  of  from  0'0393  to 
0-0293  mm.  That  in  the  uninflated 
organ  the  meshes  will  be  found  much 
smaller  than  in  the  inflated,  owing 
to  their  shrinking  together,  is  quite 
evident. 

The  capillaries,  further,  of  adjacent 
alveoli  intercommunicate  very  exten- 
sively. 

But  the  fine  twigs  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  also,  curious  to  say,  form  in 

Fiff.  435. — Pulmonaiy  vesicle  from  the  calf,   a,  -i  it  m 

large  biood-vessei.s  traversine  the  septa  of  the  another  Situation  a  wide-meshed  capii- 
aiveoii;  b,  capillary  network;  c,  epithelial    j^^y  network,    namely,    Under  the 

pleura.  Here  they  communicate  with 
the  terminal  tubes  of  the  bronchial  arteries. 

T\iPi  pulmonary  veins  take  their  origin  from  the  capillary  networks  just 
described,  with  scattered  twigs  in  the  interalveolar  septa.  The  con- 
fluence of  these  produces  larger  trunks,  Avhich  accompany  the  bronchi 
and  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  back  to  the  root  of  the  organ. 

The  bronchial  arteries,  giving  off  as  a  rule  a  single  branch  to  each  of 
the  air  passages,  supply  numerous  twigs  in  the  root  of  the  lung  to  the 
larger  vascular  trunks,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
the  connective-tissue  between  tlie  lobuli  and  under  the  pleura.  In  the 
walls  of  the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications  they  are  resolved  into  an 
external  loose  network  of  capillaries  for  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  part, 
and  an  internal  and  much  denser  for  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
latter,  however,  there  is,  besides,  another  coarser  and  more  superficial 
capillary  network,  which  does  not  appear  to  communicate  in  any  way 
with  that  of  the  bronchial  arteries.  It  belongs  to  the  respiratory  system 
proper,  and  may  be  injected  easily  from  the  vena  pulmonalis,  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  arteria  pnhnonalis,  and  not  at  all  from  the  bronchial  arte- 
ries. From  this  we  may  infer  that  its  radicals  spring  from  the  respiratory 
capillary  network  [Henle). 

The  arrangement  of  the  hrorichial  veins,  further,  is  peculiar.    These  pro- 
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l)ably  only  receive  the  blood  returning  from  the  thick  walls  of  the  larger 
bronchi,  and  from  the  lymphatic  glands  and  pleura  around  the  root  of 
the  organ.  The  finer  and  internal  venous  radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
coming  from  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  air  passages,  and  which  corre- 
spond to  tlie  distribution  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  empty  themselves  into 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Lymphatics,  as  has  long  been  known,  are  present  in  the  lungs  in  con- 
siderable number.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  into  super- 
licial  (arranged  in  retiform  interlacements  immediately  under  the  serous 
covering  of  the  organ)  ;  and  into  deep,  which  may  be  traced  outwards 
along  the  air  passages  into  the  bronchial  glands.  Both  of  these  sets  of 
vessels  communicate  freely,  however,  with  one  another. 

Not  long  since  Wijwodzoff  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  injecting 
the  radicals  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  in  the  lungs  of 
the  dog  and  horse,  and  Sokurskij  also  in  the  first  named  animal  and  in 
the  cat.  In  these  walls  are  found  lacuna3,  which  are  enlarged  opposite 
the  meshes  of  the  capillaries.  They 
cross  the  capillaries,  without,  how- 
ever, forming  sheaths  of  any  kind 
around  them.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  lymphatic  canals  as  they  pass 
away  commence  to  occupy  the  adven- 
titia  of  the  blood-vessels. 

We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  epitlielium  of  the  air- 
cells — still  a  subject  of  controversy, 
and  which  has  been  recently  the 
object  of  the  most  earnest  investiga- 
tion. 

Turning  then,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  lung  of  tlie  frog,  we  find  the 
arrangement  of  parts  of  the  simplest 

kind  (fig.  436).  The  whole  respiratory  portion  of  the  organ  is  lined 
with  a  single  continuous  layer  of  flattened  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 

But  the^lungs  of  the  mammalia  and  man  present  greater  difficulties.  _ 

Here  we  must  first  study  the  structure  of  the  parts  at  an  early  period 
of  existence,  if  we  would  understand 
it  in  the  adult  body. 

In  the  mammal  foetus  we  likewise 
find  a  continuous  epithelium  lining 
both  pulmonary  vesicles  and  alveolar 
passages,  and  entirely  the  same  in 
both.  Its  elements  are  flat  polyhed- 
ral cells,  with  nucleus  and  protoplasm. 

After  birth,  however,  several 
changes  become  rapidly  apparent, 
consequent  upon  the  commencement 
of  respiration.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  epithelium  preserves  its  former 
character.  Over  the  projections  of 
the  capillaries,  and  all  other  promin- 

ences,  we  can  find  much  larger  pale  cells  witliout  protoplasm  or  nucleus 
in  many  cases. 

30 


Fig.  436. — A  portion  of  an  air-cell  from  tlie 
lung  of  a  frog. 


Fig.43T. 
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Fig.  437,  after  an  old  drawing,  represents  the  original  cells  in  the 
meshes  of  the  capillary  network  of  a  young  animal. 

The  condition  of  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  mature  mammal,  is 
"•iven  in  ti--^.  438.  Here  large  non-nucleated  plates  are  seen,  with  remnants 
of  the  original  small  cells,  and  a  trace  of  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  with 
them,  at  their  points  of  contact  and  corners  (Sc/mhe). 

The  nerves  of  the  organs  of  respiration  spring  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  They  are  derived  partly  from  the  sym- 
pathetic and  partly  from  the  vagus,  and  take  the  same  course,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  or  the  pulmonary  arteries. 


Fig.  438. — Epithelium  from  the  base  of  an  infundibulum  situated  immediately  under 
the  pleura.   From  a  fully-grown  cat ;  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  pulmonary  veins  and  bronchial  arteries  are  not  accompanied  to  the 
same  extent  by  nervous  twigs.  On  the  external  surface  of  the  bronchi 
there  are  to  bo  found,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  numerous  small  ganglia 
(Remak).  The  same  are  seen  on  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  nerves  in 
the  tissue  of  the  lung  [Schiff).  These  nervous  filaments  appear  to  ter- 
minate in  many  cases  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 

The  pleural  covering  of  the  lung  and  thorax  presents,  as  far  as  epithe- 
lium and  connective-tissue  substances  are  concerned,  the  ordinary  texture 
of  all  serous  membranes.  The  nerves  of  the  structure  are  derived  from 
the  phrenic,  vagus,  and  sympathetic  {plexm  pulmondlis).  Those  distri- 
buted to  the  pulmonary  pleura  are  stated  by  Koelliker  to  have  scattered 
ganglion  cells  among  them.  The  vascularity  of  the  membrane  is  low, 
the  capillaries  being  very  fine,  and  forming  Avide  meshes.  The  pulmonary 
pleura  receives  its  vessels,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  from  the  pul- 
monary and  bronchial  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  of  this  membrane  are  to  some  extent  well  known,  espe- 
cially from  the  recent  studies  of  Dtjhkowsky.  In  the  dog  they  are  only 
evident  in  the  movable  portions  of  the  parietal  layer,  i.e.,  in  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  and  upon  the  sterno  costalis  muscles,  but  not  upon  the  ribs. 
On  the  mediastinal  portion  they  are  only  seen  at  those  spots  where  col- 
lections of  fat-cells  exist. 
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The  lymphatic  network  is  very  dense,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
layers  separated  from  one  another  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  superficial 
canals  traverse  the  interstices  of  a  reticulated  layer  of  connective-tissue, 
the  substratum  of  the  serosa.  Here  their  walls,  composed  of  vascular 
cells,  are  covered  solely  by  the  epithelium  of  the  membrane  between 
whose  cells  those  orifices  already  described  in  section  208,  fig.  381,  2,  3, 
are  situated. 

Absorption  from  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  respiratory  movements  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the 
varying  amount  of  tension  to  which  the  connective-tissue  in  which  these 
canals  are  situated  is  subjected  thereby.  The  contents  of  the  networks 
formed  by  the  latter  are  received  by  valved  vessels  running  along  the 
ribs  towards  the  vertebral  column  and  by  the  mammary  twigs. 

§  243. 

Turning  now  to  the  comjjosition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  we  find  that 
only  of  the  products  of  decomposition  occurring  in  the  fluids  -with  which 
it  is  saturated  is  anything  really  known.  Cloetfa  obtained  inosite, 
taurin,  and  leucin  from  the 
lung  of  the  ox.  The  human 
lungs,  also,  were  found  to  con- 
tain leucin  in  considerable 
quantity.  In  the  foetus  the 
organ  yields  glycogen  (Be?-- 
7iard,  Rongef). 

The  development  of  the 
lungs  (fig.  439,  1)  takes  place 
very  early  in  the  same  way  as 
the  large  glands  connected 
with  the  intestinal  tube, 
namely,  in  the  form  of  two 
hollow  processes  (c)  attached 
by  one  stalk  {a)  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx.  This 
body  is  hollow  from  the  very 
commencement.  Both  the 
internal  and  middle  germinal 
plate  are  here  represented,  the 
former  in  the  cellular  layer 
(c),  the  latter  in  the  fibrous 
wall  of  the  part  {h).  From 
the  cellular  layer  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  respiratory  tract 
is  derived,  while  in  the  ex- 
ternal investing  mass  we 
have  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
fibrous  and  cartilaginous  por- 
tions of  the  air- passages,  ,  ,  ,  i  * 
bronchi,  and  lungs.  From  these  blind  tubes  of  the  glandular  plate  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  new  sacculi  {d)  are  now  given  oft  into  the 
surrounding  substance  by  means  of  cell-multiplication,  so  that  the  arbores- 
cent arrangement  of  the  respiratory  canals  becomes  more  and  more  raarkea, 
as  the  enveloping  layer  decreases  progressively  in  proportion 


Fig.  439.— Pevelopment  of  the  lungs.  1.  Plan  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  whole  organ,  a,  common  canal  (the  future 
trachea)  dividing  into  (c)  the  two  bronchi,  with  their 
incipient  hud-like  saccules,  (d) ;  6,  the  surrounding 
fibrous  mass.  2.  Ramifications  farther  advanced,  from 
the  lung  of  a  human  foetus  about  four  months  old.  a, 
tlic  tube;  6,  lobulated  dilatations  lined  with  cylinder 
epithelium,  from  wliich  the  infundibulaare  formed  appa- 
rently 3.  The  same  strongly  magnified,  a,  cylinder 
epithelium;  c.  cavity;  6,  the  investing  fibrous  layer,  the 
remainder  of  6,  fig.  1. 
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ends  of  the  branches  (2,  a)  there  then  appear  round  vesicular  dilatations 
(b),  lined  with  cylmdrical  cells  {3,  a),  which  hy  a  process  ot  gemmation 
are  resolved  into  a  number  of  finer  loculi,  from  whu^h  then  the  mfundi- 
bula  or  primary  lobules  are  derived,  and  in  all  probability  also  their  air- 
vesicles  by  a  further  sacculation  of  their  walls. 

The  pulmonary  tissue  is  subject  to  many  changes.  One  senile  meta- 
morphosis consists  in  the  disappearance  of  parts  of  the  alveolar  walls,  and 
confluence  of  the  air  vesicles  to  form  larger  cavities,  with  consequent 
destruction  of  the  capillaries  contained  in  the  interalveolar  septa. 

The  occurrence  of  new  growths  here  is  an  obscure  subject,  especially 
as  regards  their  point  of  origin.  This  may  probably  be  the  nuclei  ot 
the  vascular  cells,  or  the  epithelium  of  the  lung. 

3.  The  Digestive  Apparatus. 

§  244. 

The  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  the  mouth  yfith.  its  ^eeif/i,  .already 
described  °§§  150  and  156,  the  tonrjue,  and  attached  salivary  glands,  then 
of  the  phanjnx,  cesophagus,  stomach,  large  and  small  intestine,  the  large 

glands  emptying  their  secretions 
into  the  upper  portion  of  the  last 
of  these,  namely,  the  pancreas  and 
liver.  Almost  every  variety  of 
tissue  takes  part  in  the  formation 
of  this  extensive  group  of  organs,  in 
which  tlie  glandular  elements  espe- 
cially are  pre-eminently  important, 
and  are  found  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  aperture  of  the  alimentary 
canal  forming  a  mucous  covering 
for  the  whole  internal  surface. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane  of  thetexture 
roughly  described  already  (§  136), 
which  is  marked  on  its  free  surface 
by  a  multitude  of  closely  crowded 
conical  and  filiform  papillae  (fig. 
440).  The  thickness  of  this  mem- 
brane varies,  its  maximum  being 
sometimes  0'45  mm.  The  papillae  likewise  difl'er  greatly  in  length,  rang- 
ing from  0*23  mm.  to  0  45  mm.  The  strongly  laminated  epithelial  layer 
consists  of  flattened  cells  (fig.  444),  which  we  have  already  considered  at 
greater  length  at  p.  141.  At  the  opening  of  the  mouth  they  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  cells  of  the  epidermis. 

This  mucous  membrane  itself  is  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  and  presents  a 
network  of  connective-tissue  bundles.  It  is  denser  towards  the  surface, 
upon  which  a  homogeneous  transparent  limiting  layer  may  be  seen.  In 
the  papillae  here,  as  in  those  of  the  external  skin,  and  still  more  in  the 
villi  of  the  intestine,  the  connective-tissue  loses  its  fibrous  character  more 
or  less,  and  presents  itself  in  a  rather  undeveloped  form. 

Below,  the  mucous  membrane  gradually  merges  into  submucous  tissue. 
The  latter  is  in  some  localities  a  solid  fibrous  mass,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
gum,  and  in  others  soft  and  elastic,  with  loose  texture,  as  on  the  floor  of 


Fig.  440. — A  papilla  from  the  gum  of  an  Infant, 
with  its  vascular  network  and  epithelial  cover- 
ing. 
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the  mouth.  In  this  substance  are  to  be  found  globular  groups  of  fat 
cells  and  the  bodies  of  mucous  glands. 

The  last  named  organs  (fig.  442)  present  themselves  in  large  numbers 
in  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  They  measure  in  diameter  from 
4-5  and  2-3  down  to  0-5G40  mm.,  or  even  lower,  and  are  usually  situated 
in  a  row  underneath  the  true  mucosa,  where  they  may  be  so  closely 


Fig.  441.— Epithelial  cells  from  Fig.  442.— Racemose  mucous  glands 

the  most  siipei  ficial  layers  of  fiomman  (so-caUed  palatal  glands) 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
human  mouth. 


crowded  as  to  form  a  regular  special  glandular  stratum.  From  this  their 
short  and  more  or  less  straight  ducts  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  open  on  the  surface.  Their  structure  is  as  elsewhere  :  for  which 
see  sections  198  and  197. 

In  certain  localities  these  little  glands,  wliicli  ])Iay  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  are  particularly  numerous, 
and  then  receive  special  names.  Such  are  the  labial,  buccal,  and  palatal. 
The  first  of  these,  which  are  very  numerous,  form,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  red  margin  of  the  lip,  a  regular  group.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  under  lip  (Klein).  Their  cells  usually  present  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  numerous  low,  clear,  columnar  elements,  but  slightly 
coloured  by  carmine,  as  was  very  correctly  described  by  Pvhj  Akos. 
According  to  Heidenhain,  however,  there  occur  also  (in  man  and  the  rab- 
bit) other  smaller  elements,  richer  in  protoplasm,  from  the  transformation 
of  which  the  first  take  their  rise.  The  little  palatal  glands,  likewise,  are 
arranged  in  a  thick  pad  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  very  great, 
the  capillaries  foiming  a  close  network.  In  the  papillas  we  encounter 
cither  a  single  loop  or  congeries  of  vessels  (fig.  440).  We  are  still  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  dark  as  to  the  lymphatics.  So  much  is  known,  hoAv- 
ever,  that  they  interlace  along  the  lips,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks 
and  the  tongue,  and  covering  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  form  interlace- 
ments, which  communicate  with  the  vessels  of  adjacent  parts  {Teichmann). 
The  final  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  is  a  point  on  which 
even  less  is  known.  Krause  observed  end-bulbs  upon  them  (§  184),  in 
the  furrows  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  near  the 
tongue,  in  the  soft  palate,  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  membrane,  at  the  edge 
of  the  red  margin  of  the  lips,  but  not  always  in  the  papilla.  Elin  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  both  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  of  the  rabbit, 
fine  nerve  filaments  penetrate  into  the  epithelium,  and  (§  245)  terminate 
in  ramifying  cellular  bodies  (§  187). 
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§  245. 

Until  very  recently,  the  salivary  glands  received  but  little  attention  from 
a  histological  point  of  view,  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction  has  lately 
been  made  in  the  interesting  studies  of  Pfliiger,  Gianuzzi,  and  Heidenhain, 
followed  by  a  number  of  other  observers. 

These  organs  may  from  their  form  be  regarded,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
highly  developed  and  complex  mucous  glands. 

The  submaxillary  gland  presents  in  various  mammals,  according  to  its 
cellular  contents,  considerable  and  important  physiological  differences. 
Its  vesicles  in  the  rabbit  are  occupied  by  closely  crowded  naked  cells, 
consisting  of  soft  protoplasm.  The  organ  in  other  animals — as,  for 
instance,  the  dog  (fig.  443),  the  cat,  and  in  a  minor  degree,  the  sheep — 
departing  from  this  form,  have  all  the  characters  of  a  mucous  gland. 
Here  the  greater  part  of  the  vesicle  is  filled  v/ith  large,  clear,  non-granular 
cells,  with  a  nucleus  which  is  usually  situated  near  the  circumference  («). 
Besides  these,  we  may  see  in  the  greater  number  of  vesicles,  close  to  the 
border  of  the  latter,  a  peculiar  element  usually  of  semicircular  form,  and 
either  single  or  double,  the  "crescent"  of  Gianuzzi  (c).  At  first  this  appears 
to  be  a  granular  mass  of  protoplasm  with  imbedded  nuclei,  but  after  being 
subjected  to  a  particular  kind  of  treatment,  it  may  be  recognised  to  be  a 
collection  of  small  highly  compressed  cells.  Other  saccules  contain 
protoplasm  cells  alone  (h).  These  crescents  reach  the  highest  stage  of 
development  in  the  submaxillary  of  the  cat. 

The  first  of  these  elements — we  shall  give  them  the  name  of  mucous 
cells — present,  after  maceration,  the  most  remarkable  irregularity  of 

outline.  They  may,  however, 
discharge  their  mucous  con- 
tents, as  we  shall  see  later  on, 
and  then  present  protoplasm 
only. 

Intermediate  forms  teach  us 
that  these  mucous  cells  are  not 
specifically  different  from  those 
of  the  crescent,  or  border  cells, 
but  only  so  on  account  of  their 
having  become  altered  and  un- 
dergone mucous  metamorphosis. 
In  newly  born  animals  they 
are  not  yet  to  be  found.  The 
submaxillary  glands  of  man,  like- 
wise (specific  gravity  of  1-041, 
according  to  AVawse  an  d  Fischer), 
contain  the  same  mucous  cells, 
which  require,  however,  closer 
investigation. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  submaxillary 
gland  possessed,  most  unquestionably,  a  structureless  membrona  propria. 
More  recent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  the  boundary 
layer  is  only  formed  of  greatly  flattened  cells  of  stellate  figure,  which 
probably  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  group  {HeidenJiain'^  KoelUker) 
§194.  •  '  /> 


Fi?.  443. — Submaxillary  glund  from  the  dop.  a,  mu- 
cous cells;  6,  protoplasm  cells;  c,  "crtscent"  of 
Gianuzzi;  d,  transverse  section  of  an  excretory  duct 
with  its  special  columnar  epithelium. 
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We  have  already  referred  (p.  350,  fig.  339)  to  a  network  of  fine 
eecreting  tubules  or  canaliculi,  which  have  been  met  with  in  the  acini  of 
many  racemose  glands.  These  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  submaxil- 
lary glands  {Pjiuger,  Ewald,  and  others).  Even  uninjected,  they  can 
be  recognised  as  a  network  of  clear,  somewhat  lustrous,  streaks  of 
0-002-0-U03  mm.  in  diameter. 

How  far  a  recently  observed  connective-tissue  reticulum  (Boll),  which 
traverses  the  acinus,  has  anything  to  say  to  these  secretion  tubules,  or  is 
connected  with  the  wall  cells  of  the  membrana  propiia,  are  points  which 
require  closer  investigation. 

The  walls  of  the  excretory  duct  are  made  up  of  connective-tissue.  A 
thin  layer  of  muscular  cells,  difficult  of  recognition,  has  been  stated  by 
Koelliker  to  occur  here  ;  these  have  not,  .however,  been  found  by  others 
(EOerth,  Henle).  The  epithelial  lining  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
cylinder  cells  (li),  in  whose  bodies  we  may  recognise  distinct  and  per- 
sistent longitudinal  markings  {Pfliiger)  underneath  the  nucleus. 

The  vascular  networks  are,  as  in  most  racemose  glands,  round.  The 
capillaries  lie  loosely  about  the  glandular  vesicles,  while  their  tubes  of 
supply  and  overflow  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  ducts. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Gianuzzi  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  salivary  glands  of  the  dog.  Here  they  appear  as 
clefts  in  the  interstitial  connective-tissue  between  the  lobuli  and  vesicles, 
as  well  as  around  the  lobes  of  the  organ.    They  are  stated,  also,  to 


Fisr.  444 -Mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  gnbmax.llary  gland  of  tj^erahb.t  after 
Pflimr.  Tn  I.  and  II.  tlie  nei-ves  penetrate  into  the  gland  vesicles,  and  ^"dj'et^'ey^  cell, 
of  the  latter.  In  III.  the  termination  of  a  nerve  fibre  in  the  nucleus  of  a  gland  cell  i8 
observed.    IV.  the  same,  with  a  "ganglion  cell." 

ensheath  the  venous  and  arterial  twigs  before  becoming  developed  into 
regular  lymphatic  vessels.  i    j  • 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is 
very  remarkable  and  important,  though  not,  perhaps,  m  some  cases 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt.  After  some  earlier  studies  hy  Krause 
Reich,  and  Schliiter,  the  point  was  taken  up  and  pursued  with  much 
vigour  by  that  excellent  observer,  Pfliiger,  taking  the  rabbit  as  subject 
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(see  §  183).  Tlie  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  investiga- 
tions. Ill  the  first  place,  medullated  nerve  fibres  make  their  way  as  far 
as  the  gland  vesicles,  then  pierce  the  membrana  propria  of  the  latter 
(tig.  'i44,  I.),  and  so  get  between  the  cells  of  the  gland.  The  terminal 
filaments,  however,  advance  still  further  (IL),  penetrating  into  the  very 
body  of  the  cells,  and  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  latter  (III.) 

The  nerve  fibres,  further,  are  connected  with  multipolar  cells  declared 
by  Pfiilger  to  be  ganglion  corpuscles.  These  are  situated  on  the  external 
aspect  of  the  membrana  propria  (IV.),  sending  their  processes  from  thence 
into  the  protoplasm  of  the  gland  cells. 

Pfluger  describes,  finally,  another  set  of  fibres  which  become  resolved 
into  pencils  of  the  most  delicate  primitive  fibrillae,  which  become  fused 
eventually  with  the  bodies  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  ducts.  These 
it  is  which  produce  that  longitudinal  striation  beneath  the  nucleus  already 
spoken  of. 

For  the  present  we  defer  giving  any  opinion  as  to  these  statements,  but 
must  just  remark  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  have  already  described  the  ganglion  corpuscles  alone  as  connective- 
tissue  cells,  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  gland  vesicles. 

But  little  attention  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  given  to  the  texture  of 
the  sahlingual  glands.  From  Heidenhaia  we  learn  that  in  the  dog  they 
appear  to  be  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  subraaxillarj,  and  to  have 
likewise  two  kinds  of  cellular  contents,  mucous  elements  surrounded  by 
border  cells.  The  groups  of  the  latter,  however,  are  usually  larger  than 
in  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  in  many  instances  extend  around  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  gland  vesicles.  Sometimes  even  the  latter  are 
entirely  devoid  of  mucous  cells.  The  interstitial  connective-tissue  of  this 
gland,  farther,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  abundance  of  lymphoid  cells 
which  it  contains. 

The  ducts  of  Bartholini  and  Rivin  are  completely  destitute  of  muscular 
fibres. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  also  about  the  structure  of  the  imrotid 
gland.  In  its  wall  we  find  the  same  flattened  multipolar  elements  already 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  submaxillary  organ.  The  diameter  of  the 
gland-vesicles  is  0-0338-0-0519  mm.,  and  the  granular  cells  contained  in 
them  0T35-0-0180  mm.  Mucous  metamorphosis  of  the  latter  is  never 
met  with,  however,  either  in  man  or  the  lower  animals.  Their  excretory 
ducts  are  lined  with  ordinary  epithelium,  none  of  that  fibrillation  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  cells  being  seen  here  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  In  the  interior  of  the  parotid,  and  several  other  race- 
mose glands,  possibly  also  in  the  submaxillary  of  many  mammals,  the 
commencement  of  the  excretory  canals  is  formed  of  a  difi"erent  species  of 
cells,  the  so-called  "  centro  acinal "  cells  first  discovered  by  Langerhans 
in  the  pancreas  (see  below).  These  are  flat  elements  resembling  vascular 
epithelium  usually  of  spindle  or  more  rarely  stellate  figure.  They  bound 
an  axial  canal  of  the  acinus  more  or  less  perfectly.  According  to  Pfliiger 
the  termination  of  the  nerves  is  the  same,  as  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of 
the  rabbit. 

The  development  of  the  salivary  glands  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  race- 
mose. They  commence  to  be  formed  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  month.  They  are  then  seen  as  solid  aggregations  of 
cells  from  which  they  are  developed  by  gemmation.  At  the'third  month 
they  are  already  pretty  well  marked. 
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§  246. 

The  saliva,  as  found  m  the  human  mouth,  is  a  very  complex  mixture 
of  the  secretions  of  different  organs  connected  with  that  cavity.  In  the 
tirst  place  of  the  matters  produced  by  the  numerous  little  mucous  glands 
already  described  §  244,  then  of  those  secreted  by  the  parotid  submaxillary 
and  sublingual  glands.  Under  certain  circumstances,  also,  the  secretions 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  lachrymal  gland  are  likewise 
mixed  with  it.  We  shall  first  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  variety 
of  composition  of  this  fluid  as  a  whole,  and  then  turn  to  what  has  up  to 
the  present  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  individual  secretions  from  a 
jjhysiological  and  chemical  point  of  view. 

The  saliva,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  colourless,  slightly  clouded,  and  some- 
what viscid  fluid  without  either  odour  or  taste.  Its  reaction  is  generally 
alkaline  or  neutral,  more  rarely  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  ranges  between  1  004 
and  1-009. 

Under  the  microscope  this  fluid  is  found  to  contain  cast-off"  epithelium, 
and  at  times  gland  cells  Avhich  have  been  washed  out  of  tlieir  original 
position.  As  a  third  and  never  absent  element,  we  meet  with  great 
numbers  of  what  have  been  named  mlivanj  corpuscles  (mucous  corpuscles). 
The  latter  present  the  same  appearances  as  lymph  cells  which  have 
become  swollen  in  water.  Within  their  bodies,  as  long  as  they  are 
uninjured,  a  lively  movement  of  small  molecules  may  be  perceived.  This 
motion  was  always  regarded  as  of  the  ordinary  molecular  species,  until 
lately,  when  Briickc  came  forward  to  oppose  the  theory. 

Turning  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  secretion,  we  find  that  it  con- 
tains between  five  and  ten  parts  per  1000  of  solid  constituents.  Among 
the  organic  matters  the  most  important  is  a  ferment  combined  with  alka- 
lies or  lime,  called  by  Berzelius  x>tyaUn  insoluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  so 
in  water.  It  has  not  yet,  however,  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 
Besides  this,  leucin  is  probably  present  (1)  also  mucin,  extractive  matters, 
fats,  and  combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  the  alkalies.  Urea  has  also 
been  found  as  an  abnormal  or  pathological  constituent.  The  inorganic 
compounds  are  chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  small  quantities  of  phosphates  of 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  carbonates,  some  oxide  of  iron,  and  besides, — at 
least  in  man, — sulphocyanide  of  potassium  (comp.  §  38).  We  insert  here 
an  analysis  by  Frerichs,  as  a  specimen  of  its  quantitative  composition. 
The  saliva  of  a  healthy  man  contains  : — 

Water,   994-10 

Solid  constituents,     .....  5-90 

Epithelium  and  mucus      ....  2-13 

Fat,         ..."  0-07 

Mucin  and  traces  of  alcoholic  extract,  .  .  1'41 
Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  ....  0-10 
Chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  phos-  \ 

phates  of  the  alkalies,  and  earths,  and  oxide  V        2  19 
of  iron,  .....-,) 
The*  saliva  contains  of  gases  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
(the  latter  in  far  greater  quantities  than  other  secretions),  and  abundance 
of  carbonic  acid. 

The  amount  of  saliva  secreted  is,  of  course,  liable  to  variation.  Bidder 
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and  Schmidt  have  estimated  it  at  1500  grammes  in  man,  but  also  at  a 
lower  figure. 

Its  action  and  use  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  as  water ;  further,  as 
a  slimy  fluid  it  lubricates  the  various  matters  taken  into  the  mouth, 
causing  them  to  pass  the  more  easily  into  the  oesophagus;  and  then  again 
its  action  on  starch.  (CgHj^Og)  is  chemical,  transforming  the  latter  into 
dextrine  (CyHi^Oj)  and  grape  sugar  (CgH^,0^).  It  is  the  ptyalin  alone 
which  here  acts  as  a  ferment. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  each  of  the  secretions  in  succession  of  which,  the 
saliva  is  composed,  taking  first  the  mucus  of  the  mouth.  The  amount  of 
this  is  inconsiderable,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  experiments  on  animals. 
It  was  found  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  to  contain  water  to  the  amount  of 
99  per  cent.  In  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  we  find,  likewise,  an  abundance 
of  form  elements,  flattened  epithelium  cells,  and  salivary  corpuscles. 

Of  all  these  secretions,  that  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the 
saliva  obtained  from  the  suhmaxillanj  gland  of  the  dog.  As  was  shown 
many  years  ago  by  Ludioig,  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  is  presided  over  by 
the  nervous  system.  From  a  whole  series  of  experimental  studies,  partly 
undertaken  by  Ludwig  and  his  pupils,  partly  by  Koelliker  and  Miiller, 
Czermak,  Bernard,  Eckhnrd,  Adrian,  and  Heidenhrmi,  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  following  points  of  interest.  The  submaxillary 
gland  receives,  first  of  all,  branches  from  the  facial  nerve,  mixed  with  a 
small  contingent  of  the  trigeminus  :  this  is  the  continuation  of  the  chorda 
tympani.  In  the  second  place,  a  number  of  filaments  of  the  sympathetic 
enter  the  organ  with  the  arteries.  Finally,  it  receives  nervous  offsets 
from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  which  run  with  the  chorda  through  the 
organ,  and  are  excited  by  reflex  action  from  the  tongue  through  the 
lingualis.  , 

Irritation  of  the  chorda  tympani  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  a  strongly  alkaline  and  non-viscid  fluid,  whose  proportion  of 
water  is  about  99  per  cent.  Together  with  this  the  gland  becomes  filled 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  usual ;  the  pressure  in  the  veins  is 
increased,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  leaving  the  organ,  presents  a 
bright  red  colour  {Bernard),  while  the  temperature  of  the  latter  rises 
about  r  C.  {Ludioig  and  Spiess).  That  this  secretion  is  independent  of 
the  increased  influx  of  blood  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  after  interruption 
of  the  flow  through  the  carotid,  as  well  as  in  a  head  severed  from  the 
body,  it  may  be  induced  by  stimulation  of  these  nerves. 

Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  salivary  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
quite  a  difl'erent  effect  {Czermak,  Eckhard).  Here  the  circulation  is  con- 
siderably retarded,  and  the  venous  blood  leaving  the  organ  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour.  A  small  quantity  only  of  a  very  viscid,  cloudy,  and  strongly 
alkaline  secretion  issues  from  the  excretory  duct,  containing  solid  con- 
stituents in  the  proportion  of  from  1-6  to  2-8  per  cent. 

In  the-saliva  given  off"  after  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  mucin  has  been 
found  with  various  albuminous  substances.  After  irritation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic it  is  also  very  rich  in  mucin.  As  far  as  we  know,  neither  of  these 
secretions  of  the  submaxillary  gland  have  any  action  on  the  food,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  power  of  producing  sugar  manifested  by  the 
sympathetic  saliva  of  the  dog. 

The  form  elements  appearing  in  these  two  kinds  of  saliva  of  the  sub- 
maxillary are  of  great  interest.  Many  years  ago  numerous  pellets  of 
colloid  matter  were  noticed  by  Eckhard  in  the  sympathetic  secretion  of 
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the  dog. 
saliva. 


These   are  entirely  absent,  it   is  stated,  in   the  chorda 


The  fluid  excreted  by  the  submaxillary  gland  contains  farther  as  was 
thorf  >  the  first  place,  cast-off  mucous  cells  eitle 

bymaceration  and 'swollen 


the  result  of  which  is  the  production  oT.  ^^^e  ^^^ZZ 
very  pale  masses,  like  drops  of  some  viscid  ..nW.Lo  T>Iil„ 


Fig.  445.— Submfixiliavy  prland  of  Hie  (log  with  its  cnntonts.  a  niodi- 
fiert  by  strongly  stimulating  the  chorda  tympani;  6,  unchanged 
residue:  after  Heidenhain. 


up 

and  vc.^  masses,  hkc  arops  of  some  viscid  substance.  Besides 

hese,  sahva  corpuscles  are  present  in  the  secretion,  i.e.,  small  lymphoid 
the  fllud!'"''"'  developmer^t,  and  which  h^ve  wandered ^out^vSh 

When  one  of  the  two  secretory  nerves  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is 
'  -''"^  P--^'        --^'^  o^  these 

comes  naturally  in- 
creased. Another  effect 
of  this  proceeding  is 
further  seen,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Heid- 
enhain,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary transformation 
of  the  interior  of  the 
gland  (fig.  445).  In 
the  greater  number  of 
the  vesicles  the  mucous 
cells  are  found  to  have 
entirely  disappeared, 
irregularly  granular 
nucleated  elements, 
smaller  than  the  original  cells,  occupying  their  place.  The  explanation  is 
simply  this,  that  these  cells  have  parted  with  their  mucus,  and  have 
again  become  filled  with  protoplasm  {EwaJd,  Rlieiner). 

In  man  the  saliva  of  the  submaxillary  gland  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  mucin  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  fluid,  together  with  a  sugar-forming 
ferment  and  sulphocyanogen  (§  38),  which  latter  is  also  found  in  the  sub- 
lingual and  parotid  secretions.  lu  the  saliva  of  the  lower  animals,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  comj^ound  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  secretion  of  the  suhlingnal  gland  has,  up  to  the  present,  excited 
but  little  attention.  According  to  Heidemliain,  the  organ  is  presided 
over  by  the  same  nerves  as  the  submaxillary  gland  in  the  dog,  namely, 
the  facial  and  sympathetic.  Stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  causes 
here  also  an  increased  flow  of  the  secretion. 

The  saliva  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  an  extremely  tenacious  and 
completely  transparent  substance,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  fluid.  Its 
reaction  is  alkaline,  and  its  percentage  of  solid  constituents  about  2 "75. 

The  product  of  the  parotid  finally  may  be  increased  by  irritation  of  one 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  namely,  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal,  a  branch  of 
the  facial  (Ludivig,  Bernard).  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  also  has 
the  same  eflect  (Eckhard,  von  Wittich,  Natvrocki).  The  fluid  thus 
obtained  has  a  much  less  alkaline  reaction  than  that  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  It  is  always  thin,  and  never  in  the  least  viscid.  The  secretion 
of  the  parotid,  further,  has  no  reaction  on  mucin,  and  contains  from  five 
to  six  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents  {Ordenstem) ;  also  albumen,  and, 
as  already  mentioned  in  the  human  subject,  sulphocyanogen  combined  with 
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potash  or  soda.  According  to  Ordenstein,  the  sugar-forming  ferments 
appear  in  the  corresponding  fluid  obtained  from  the  dog  {Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  Bernard). 

§  247. 

The  tongue  is  an  organ  essentially  muscular,  hut  covered  by  a  mucous 
membrane  which,  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
dorsum,  is  studded  with  a  multitude  of  highly  developed  papillae  supplied 
with  nerves,  the  gustatory  papillce,  which  constitute  the  whole  an  organ 
of  sense. 

Leaving  the  greater  portion  of  the  description  of  its  striped  fibres, 
which  have  a  partly  perpendicular,  partly  longitudinal,  and  partly  oblique 
direction,  to  general  anatom}"-,  we  shall  merely  touch  here  on  one  or  two 
points  of  special  interest. 

That  portion  of  the  tongue  known  as  its  Hhro-cartilage,  which  occupies 
the  middle  line  of  the  organ  in  the  form  of  a  thin  vertical  septum,  cannot 
be  numbered  among  the  cartilaginous  structures,  seeing  it  merely  consists 
of  densely  interwoven  bundles  of  connective-tissue.  At  either  side  of  this 
band  the  two  genioglossi  pass  up  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  inter- 
mixed, as  their  fibres  diverge,  with  the  fibres  of  the  transverms  linguce, 
which  cross  the  former  more  or  less  at  right  angles.  The  greater  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  organ  is  formed  by  these  two  muscles.  The  hijoglossus, 
with  its  two  portions,  the  first  of  the  muscles  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  border  of  the  tongue,  passes  to  the  lateral  portion  of  the  organ  in 
manner  similar  to  the  genioglossus,  and  likewise  crossed  by  the  external 
fibres  of  the  transversus  on  each  side.  The  styloglossus  sends  its  weaker 
internal  division  between  the  genioglossus  and  hyoglossus  and  as  far  as 
the  fibro-cartilage.  Its  longer  external  band  passes  forwards  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  hyoglossus,  intermixing  behind  the  frsenum  and 
anterior  to  the  foremost  extremity  of  the  sublingual  gland,  with  the  fibres 
of  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Besides  these  there  are  longitudinal 
bundles  of  muscular  fibres  coursing  from  the  root  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
partly  on  the  dorsum  and  in  part  near  its  inferior  surface.  The  latter  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  go  by  the  name  of  the  lingualis  muscle.  They 
are  strengthened  anteriorly  by  fibres  from  the  external  division  of  the 
styloglossus.  Their  course  is  between  the  genio-  and  hyoglossus  muscles 
towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  where  their  fibres  diverge,  some  passing 
upwards  and  others  still  forwards.  The  superficial  layer  of  bundles 
{lingualis  siqoerior)  is  spread  out  over  the  whole  dorsum  of  the  organ 
under  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  muscle  bundles  which  are  lost  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  genioglossus 
in  the  middle  line,  and  of  the  hyoglossus  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
organ,  may  be  seen  to  bifurcate  at  acute  angles,  and  terminate  in  the 
connective-tissue  in  conical  points. 

The  most  important  part,  however,  of  the  tongue  is  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself.  This  is  covered  over  with  the  flattened  epithelium  of  the 
mouth  (§  90),  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  having  papillae,  in  no  essential 
feature  different  from  other  mucous  membranes.  Its  connective-tissue 
substratum  is  tolerably  strong,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  elastic 
fibres.    It  is  also  extremely  vascular. 

In  the  gustatory  portions  there  is  no  submucous  tissue,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  closely  woven  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  undermost  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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§  248. 

Wlule  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tou^-ue  is 
quite  smooth  and  destitute  of  papiUre,  tlie  dorsum  of  the  orcran  is  covered 
ivom  the  pramen  cceciim  to  the  tip  with  innumeiabie  gystatory  papillce 
Of  these,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  three  species,  although  between  eacli 
kind  there  exist  a  number  of  intermediate  forms.  These  three  species 
are  named  respectively  the.^/v7om,  fungiform,  and  circumvallate 

The  papillce  filiformes,  s.  conicce  (fig.  446),  are  found  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  all.  They  consist  of  a  conical  base  bearin<^  on  its 
apex  a  number  of  thin  pointed  papillae,  the  whole  presentincr  I  tufted 
appearance.  The  number  of  the  latter  varies  from  5  to  15  and"  upwards 
The  point  most  worthy  of  note  here  is  the  high  degree  of  development  to 
which  the  epitliehal  layer  may  attain.  Very  hornv  in  texture  it  presents 
Itself  in  long  filiform  and  frequently  bifid  shreds  on  the  end  of  the 
papillae,  causing  the  latter  to  appear  considerably  increased  in  length 
Together  with  these,  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  papilL^  are  met  with 
whose  epithelial  covering  is  very  delicate. 

The  vascular  supply  consists 
of  single  capillary  loops  for 
each  of  the  conical  papillae, 
with  one  arterial  and  one 
venous  twig  for  each  group. 
The  mode  of  termination  of 
the  nerves  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. The  papillae  are  most 
strongly  developed  along  the 
middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  decreasing  in  size  near 
the  edes  and  tip.  In  these 
situations  they  are  in  many  in- 
stances arranged  in  rows,  en- 
veloped in  a  common  sheath 
of  epithelium. 

The  second  form,  the  pa- 
2Jillce  fangiformes,  s.  clavatce 
(fig.  447),  are  found  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  tongue  among  the  latter 
variety,  but  most  numerous 
towards  the  tip.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  thick  coni- 
cal form  and  smooth  surface, 
and  absence  of  tufts,  together 
with  diminution  in  the  thick- 
ness of  their  epithelial  coat. 
They  are  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  with  a 
somewhat  constricted  neck, and 
terminate  above  in  round  and 
blunted  bulbs.  The  whole  surface  of  the  latter  {A)  is  studded  with 
numerous  conical  accessory  papillae  (p),  which  are  covered  again  by 
the  epithelial  coating  of  the  tongue  {A,  e,  B,  e).    In  this  species  the 


Fig.  446. — Two  filiform  papillae  frnm  man,  the  one  {p, 
left)  with,  the  other  {p.  right)  without  epithelium,  e, 
epithelial  covering,  ending  above  in  lonsr  tufted  pro- 
cesses, /;  vascular  portion  of  the  papilla,  with  its 
arterial  twig  a,  and  vein  v.  Copied  from  Todd  and 
Bowmann. 
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vascular  loops  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  first  form.  The  nerves 
enter  the  papillae  as  tolerably  strong  twigs :  the  mode  of  their  ultimate 

termination,  however,  is  still  undecided. 
According  to  Krame,  terminal  bulbs  may 
be  found  here  (§  184). 

Ill  the  third  form,  finally,  the  papillcB 
vallatCB,  s.  circamvallatce  (fig.  448),  we 
have  the  largest  of  all  these  organs,  and 
probably  also  the  most  important,  as  far 
as  the  sense  of  taste  is  concerned.  In 
man  and  the  mammalia  generally  they 
present  many  varieties.  Their  number 
is  small  but  variable,  amounting  to  from 
10  to  15.  They  are  arranged  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue  in  a  V-shaped  figure.  Each 
of  the  projections  {A)  is  surrounded  by  a 
circular  ridge  of  epithelium  {B),  into 
which  racemose  glands  empty  themselves 
(Schwalhe),  and  supports  on  its  broad 
surface  a  multitude  of  conical  accessory 
papillce  (c)  overlaid  with  a  smooth  stratum 
of  epithelium  («).  That  eminence  which 
forms  the  apex  of  the  V-springs  from  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  groove  known  as  the 
foramen  coecum  Unguis. 

These  little  organs  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  (h  h).  The  latter 
form  delicate  interlacements,  from  which 
the  primitive  tubes  are  given  off  Avhose 
ultimate  distribution  will  be  referred  to 
presently.  The  annular  folds  also  encir- 
cling the  papillae  are  likewise  richly  supplied  with  nerves  {B,  h). 

The  sources  of  the  nervous  supply  of  these  parts  are  the  trigemini  and 
glossopharyngei,  the  ninth  or  hypoglossus  being  simply  a  motor  nerve  of 
the  tongue.  The  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  is  innervated 
by  the  ramus  Hngualis  from  the  lower  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  by- 

the  chorda  tympani,  while 
the  posterior  portion  is  sup- 
plied by  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  glossopharyngeus, 
which  sends  its  ramifica- 
tions into  the  circumval- 
late  papillae.  On  both  of 
these  nerves  small  ganglia 
are  to  be  seen.  It  seems 
hardly  probable  that  the 
filiform  papillfe,  clothed  as 
they  are  with  a  large 
amount  of  horny  epithelium,  should  be  the  recipients  of  the  sense  of  taste 
(Todd  and  Bowman).  The  two  other  forms  seem  to  preside  over  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  tongue  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Teiclt- 
maun  and  Sappey.    According  to  the  former,  the  mucous  membrane,  and 


Fig.  447. — Fungiform  papilla,  from  the 
liuman  tongue.  A,  a  papilla  covered 
to  the  left  with  epithelium,  e,  and 
over  its  whole  surface  with  conical 
smaller  papillae,  p.  B,  another,  less 
strongly  magnified,  with  its  epi- 
thelial envelope  c,  its  capillary  loops 
rf,  artery  a,  and  vein  v;  e,  vascular 
loops  in  the  adjacent  simple  papillas 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Copied 
from  Todd  and  Bowman. 


Klg.  448. — A  circumvallate  papilla  from  the  human  tongue 
A,  with  accessory  papillas  c,  its  epithelium  a,  and  nervous, 
twigs  6.  B,  the  ridge  running  round  the  papilla,  with  its 
nei  ves  b.   Copied  from  Todd  and  Bowman. 
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still  more  so  the  submucous  tissue,  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with 
absorbent  canals,  while  the  muscular  substance  is  only  traversed  by 
regular  vessels.  In  the  roots  also  of  the  filiform  papillae  is  to  be  found  a 
capillary  network,  from  which  ctecal  prolongations  are  sent  off  into  the 
papillcB  themselves. 

The  development  of  the  tongue  in  the  embryo  commences  as  early  as 
the  sixth  week  of  intrauterine  life,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  ridge,  which 
seems  subsequently  to  become  stationary  as  regards  its  growth.  The 
papillae  are  said  to  be  rudimentarily  formed  in  the  third  month. 

Remarks. — 1.  Compare  Todd  and  Bowman,  vol.  i.  p.  437-2.  Much  variety  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  form  of  the  filiform  papillae.  It  is  not  uncommon  also  to  meet  with  a 
thread-like  fungus,  the  leptothrix  buccalis,  in  great  q^uantity  among  and  upon  these 
papilla;. 

§  249. 

Behind  the  foramen  caecum  the  mucous  membrane  presents  to  the 
unaided  eye  a  more  or  less  smooth  appearance.  Here  the  laminated 
epithelial  stratum  merely  covers  a  series  of  small  simple  papillae,  each 
supplied  by  a  single  vascular  loop. 

In  this  locality  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  secreting  organs  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  first  place,  even  anterior  to  the  foramen  caecum, 
small  scattered  mucous  glands  present  themselves,  which  form  more 
posteriorly  under  the  circumvallate  papillae,  and  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue  a  thick  continuous  glandular  layer. 

On  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  also,  near  its  tip,  are  to  be  found 
two  other  racemose  glandular  masses  of  considerable  magnitude.  These 
empty  themselves  by  several  ducts  at  either  side  of  the  fra3uum  [Blandin, 
Nuhn).    Their  functions  are,  however,  still  unknown. 

From  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  tongue  on,  finally,  the  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  commences  to  undergo  at  points  a  lymphoid  metamor- 
phosis. This  may  be  absent  in  many  mammals,  but  attains  in  others, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  for  instance  in  the  pig,  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  latter  animal  this  process  may  advance  to  the  formation  of 
follicles  in  the  larger  papillae  imbedded  in  a  densely  reticulated  connec- 
tive substance  {Schmidt). 

This  metamorphosis  of  the  mucous  tissue  (by  which  the  pharynx  also 
may  be  affected)  leads,  as  it  advances,  to  the  formation  of  larger  and  more 
sharply  defined  lymphoid  organs,  varying  greatly  as  regards  distribution 
and  structure.  They  are  largely  met  with  among  the  mammals,  and  are 
not  absent  in  man. 

Among  these  may  be  numbered  the  Ungual  follicles  ox  follicular  glands 
of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils,  and,  at  the  top  of  the  pharynx,  the  lyharyngeal 
tonsils,  structures  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Koellilcer. 

The  lingual  follicles  (fig.  449)  occur  in  man  sometimes  scattered,  some- 
times crowded,  upon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
from  the  circumvallate  papillae  down  to  the  root  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
from  one  tonsil  across  to  the  other.  They  consist  of  a  depression  of 
a  greater  or  less  depth  (3-5  mm.  and  upwards),  impHcating  the  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  so  that,  beside  flattened  epithelium,  accessory 
papilhe  mav  also  exist  within  the  reduplicated  portion. 

Each  crypt  or  depression  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  stratum  of  reticular 
connective  substance,  entangled  in  which  innumerable  lymphoid  cells  are 
to  be  found.  This  stratum  extends  to  immediately  beneath  the  epithehai 
tunic     In  it,  and  distinguished  by  their  looser  and  wide  meshed  frame- 
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work,  and  consequently  lighter  shade,  a  number  of  small  lymphoid 
follicles  may  be  observed,  measuring  in  diameter  from  0  28  to  0-5G  mm. 
These  are  sometimes  sharply  defined,  sometimes  less  distinctly  so.  Other 
of  these  crypts,  however,  are  quite  destitute  of  these  follicles.  Most 
usually  we  find  these  lingual  crypts  encased  in  a  strong  fibrous  capsule. 
This,  however,  is  also  often  absent  in  less  distinctly  defined  examples. 

Among  and  beneath  these  lingual  follicles  are 
generally  scattered  a  great  number  of  racemose 
glands,  whose  ducts  open  partly  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  crypt  (but  on  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane),  and  partly  within  its 
cavity.  In  many  mammals  these  lingual  follicles 
are  entirely  absent,  as  in  the  tongue  of  the 
rabbit,  sheep,  and  dog.  In  others  they  are  formed 
upon  the  same  plan  as  in  man,  for  instance, 
in  the  horse,  pig,  and  ox. 
'^fo.itctral'hoiio;  redS  The  Mood-vessds  and  lymphatics  are  of  the  same 
cation  of  the  mucous  tis-    description  as  thosc  in  the  tonsil,  to  which  we 

sue  with  its  papiUiE;  6,  lym-         />       ,  ^      p  ■  l- 

phoid  portion  of  the  walls    refer  the  reader  lor  minutije. 

with  several  follicles.  r^^x^  tonsUs  or  amygdalce,  the  largest  lymphoid 

organs  of  the  mouth,  are  to  be  found  in  man  and  most  of  the  mammalia, 
presenting,  however,  considerable  variety  of  structure  in  the  latter.  In 
some  of  these,  moreover,  as  in  the  Guinea-pig,  the  rat,  and  the  mouse, 
they  are  entirely  absent.  The  form  of  the  organ,  as  it  appears  in  the 
rabbit  and  hare,  is  from  its  simplicity  very  instructive.  Here  we  find 
a  simple  depression  surrounded  by  a  thick  stratum  of  lymphoid  structures 
containing  small  lymph-follicles.  The  boundary  of  the  organ,  externally, 
is  a  fibrous  capsule.  ITumerous  minute  racemose  mucous  glands  lying 
adjacent,  send  off"  their  ducts,  partly  external  to  the  depression,  and  partly 
through  the  lymphoid  mass,  to  empty  themselves  into  the  latter.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  these  organs  show  all  the  characters  of  a  lingual  follicle. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  tonsils  present  a  far  more  complicated  structure. 
They  are  generally  made  up  of  groups  of  such  bodies  as  those  we  have 
just  described  as  representing  the  tonsils  in  the  hare.  These  are  collected 
togethsr  in  greater  or  less  number,  their  follicular  ducts  opening  either 
singly  on  the  surface  or  converging  like  the  corresponding  portions  of  a 
racemose  gland  to  form  passages  of  greater  magnitude.  These  latter  may 
then  discharge  their  contents,  either  independently  of  one  another,  or, 
pursuing  the  same  system  of  confluence,  may  eventually,  as  in  the  tonsil 
of  the  ox,  give  origin  to  one  large  excretory  duct.  Between  these  two 
extremes  many  intermediate  forms  are  met  with. 

Each  pit  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  lymphoid  layer  external  to  the 
flattened  epithelial  lining  and  mucous  membrane  papillae  often  present. 
This  layer,  enveloped  in  dense  fibrous  tissue,  extends  as  far  as  the 
epithelium  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  As  a  rule,  but  not  invariably,  it 
contains  within  a  loose  tissue  a  number  of  follicles. 

The  latter  present,  both  as  to  number  and  distinctness  of  demarcation 
against  the  denser  interstitial  tissue  around,  considerable  variety.  Their 
diameter,  in  most  mammals,  is  on  an  average  about  0"28  or  O'Sl  mm. 
In  the  dog  they  may  even  attain  greater  magnitude,  reaching  0"9-l"4  mm. 
The  large  tonsils  of  the  pig,  further,  are  unusually  rich  in  follicles. 

Here  also  are  to  be  met  with,  as  might  be  expected,  numerous  racemose 
mucous  glands,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
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tons  L,  and  as  varied  m  the  arrangement  of  their  excretory  ducts  as  those 
of  the  lingual  follicles.  They  discharge  their  contents,  namely,  either 
into  the  CEecal  depression  of  the  organ  or  free  on  the  surface  of  tlie  tonsil 
_  ihe  frequent  inflammatory  affections  to  which  the  amygdalae  are  subject 
:n  adult  human  beings,  render  them  rather  dubious  objects  of  research 
for  which  reason  specimens  obtained  from  young  children  should  be 
preferred.  Ihe  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  openings  in  the  adult  was 
lound  by  Schmidt  to  be  either  a  separate  duct  for  each  pit  (fig  450  h\  or  i 
collection  of  the  latter  to  form  one  large  canal  (a).  The  surface'  of  the 
organ  presented  the  usual  mucous  membrane  papillae,  but  the  depression 
only  showed  traces  of  them.  He  frequently  encountered,  also  in  the 
immediate      neighbour-  ^  ^ 

hood  of  the  tonsils,  a  few  -^Sk^S^^^^bi^^^S'.i^,,-^ 
scattered  crypts  with  lym- 
phoid walls,  in  which 
follicles  were  imbedded, 
resembling  greatly  the 
blind  follicles  of  the 
tongue  (d). 

This  extension,  just 
mentioned,  of  lymphoid 
tissue  from  the  fundus  of 
the  crypt  up  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  epithelial 
covering,  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  tonsils  and  lingual  follicles  of  the 
calf.  In  some  spots  even  this  covering  appears  not  to  be  completely 
continuous  throughout.  Taking  this  arrangement  of  parts  into  con- 
sideration, it  does  not  seem  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  from  out  the 
meshes  of  this  superficial  reticular  tissue,  lymph  cells  may  be  set 
free,  constituting,  when  surrounded  by 
the  watery  secretion  of  the  mouth, 
those  saliva  corpuscles  so  enigmatical  as 
to  their  origin.  This  view  may  be  the 
more  safely  accepted  now  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  amoeboid  powers  of 
motion  of  the  lymph  cells  (§  49). 

If  the  mucus  welling  from  the  orifices 
on  the  tonsils  of  a  newly  killed  calf  be 
examined,  the  abundance  of  saliva  cor- 
puscles to  be  met  with  there  {Frey)  will 
strike  every  eye. 

The  blood-vessels  (remarkable  for  the 
number  of  highly  developed  veins  among 
them)  form,  with  their  ramifications,  a 
dense  network  of  coarse  and  fine  tubes, 
which  becomes  more  delicate  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  surface,  where  it  sends  off  loops  into  any  papillae  which  may 
be  present.  As  soon  as  follicles  commence  to  make  their  appearance  in 
this  lymphoid  layer,  the  vascular  network  is  restricted  to  the  smaller 
space  of  the  interfollicular  connective-tissue,  so  that  it  becomes  more 
dense  still.  In  the  follicle  itself,  however,  a  very  delicate  network  of 
radially  arranged  capillaries  is  now  to  be  seen,  very  similar  to  that  already 
encountered  in  the  follicles  of  Pcyer's  patches. 
31 


Fig.  450.— Tonsil  of  an  adult  (after  Schtntdt).  a,  large  excretorv 
passage;  b,  a  simple  one;  c,  lymplioid  parietal  stratum  with 
follicles;  rf,  a  lobule  strongly  resembling  a  lingual  crypt  •  e,  a 
supei-ficial,  /,  a  deeper  mucous  gland.  ' 


Fig.  451. — From  the  tonsil  of  the  pig.  a, 
depression  in  the  mucous  membrane; 
b,  lymphoid  tissue;  c,  follicle;  d,  lym- 
phatic vessel. 
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Passing  on  to  the  lymphatic  canals  of  the  tonsils  (fig.  451)  {Frey,  Tli. 
Schmidt)  we  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capsule  and  in  the  latter 
itself,  considerable  vessels,  with  valves  and  knotty  dilatations.  From 
these  branches  are  given  off,  internally,  some  of  which  encircle,  at 
considerable  distance,  the  bodies  of  the  racemose  mucous  glands,  and 
some  reach  the  base  and  external  surface  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  tonsils.  Here  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  network  of 
canals,  with  greatly  dilated  nodal  points,  and  some  of  them  penetrate 
upwards  into  the  tissue  connecting  the  follicles  {h).  In  the  latter  situa- 
tion they  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  fineness  and  arrangement  in 
dense  but  irregular  networks.  Around  the  foUicles  themselves  (c),  these 
lymphatic  canals  form  circular  networks,  their  calibre  being  rather 
small.  The  interfollicular  lymphatics  penetrate,  to  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  towards  the  surface  of  the  depression  which  occupies  the  axial 
portion  of  each  division  of  the  tonsil,  and  end  here  eventually,  blind. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lingual  crypts  possess  in  all  salient  points  the 
same  arrangement  as  these  just  mentioned. 

On  account  of  their  near  relationship,  we  will  here  append  a  few 
remarks  on  the  lymphoid  organs  of  the  pharynx.  The  latter,  in  many 
mammals,  is  found  to  present  a  very  extensive  lymphoid  infiltration  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  man,  the  arch  of  the  pharynx  is  possessed  of 
follicular  glands  and  a  pharyngeal  tonsil,  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
latter.  This  is  situated  at  the  point  at  which  the  mucous  membrane 
comes  into  contact  with  tlie  base  of  the  skull.  It  is  a  mass  several  lines 
in  thickness,  which  extends  from  the  opening  of  one  Eustachian  tube  to 
the  other.    In  structure  it  resembles  the  tonsils. 

The  same  organ  is  to  be  found  among  the  mammalia,  as  in  the  pig, 
.sheep,  ox,  and  dog.  Other  animals,  however,  are  not  possessed  of  it,  as, 
for  instance,  the  hare  (Schmidt). 

According  to  KoelWcer,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  tonsils  may  be  seen 
in  the  fourth  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  in  the  form  of  a  simple  depres- 
sion in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  A  month  later,  several 
other  additional  little  pits  are  evident,  and  the  lymphoid  infiltrated  walls 
are  of  considerable  thickness.  The  follicles  appear  subsequently  in  the 
substance  of^  the  latter.  In  the  new-born  child  they  may  be  already 
present,  but  m  many  instances  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  lingual  crypts  is  in  its  broad  outlines 
the  same. 

§  250. 

The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  made  up  of  striped  fibres  (§  164). 
The  tough  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  portion  is  covered  with  simple 
papiUse  clothed  Avith  laminated  flattened  epithelium.  The  upper  part 
{fornix),  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  destitute  of  these,  and  is  covered  in 
the  infant  with  ciliated  epithelium,  while  in  the  adult  body  the  latter  is 
replaced  by  the  flattened  species.  This  portion  of  the  pharynx,  farther, 
is  that  most  abundantly  supplied  with  glands.  These  are,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  racemose  mucous  species,  and  then  lymphoid  organs  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
is  very  vascular,  besides  being  abundantly  supplied  with  lymphatic 
canals.  Interlacements  of  delicate  nerve-fibres  have  also  been  seen  in  it 
(Billroih,  KoelWcer). 

We  now  turn  to  the  oesophagus,  which,  in  its  strong  external  longitu- 
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dinal  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  its  fine  internal  transverse  tunic 
shows  a  gradual  substitution  of  contractile  fibre  ceUs  for  the  striped  tissue' 

J'l!-'!!     .1.  1  ^.PP'',  ^'^^  composed.    In  the  superior 

third  ot  the  latter  the  first  species  of  muscle  alone  is  to  be  found  Then 
on  the  entry  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  thorax,  contractile  fibre  cells  begin 
to  make  their  appearance,  either  scattered  or  in  groups,  first  amonc  the 
transverse  bundles,  and  later,  in  the  longitudinal  tunic.  After  this  thev 
become  niore  and  more  numerous,  so  that  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube  on  the  muscle  tissue  usually  appears  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  the 
smooth  variety  of  cells  {Welcker  and  Schweigger-Seidel)  remaining  so 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  digestive  tract. 

_  The  mucous  membrane  loosely  adherent  to  the  muscular  tunic  beneath 
18  thrown  into  a  multitude  of  rugte,  and  contains  numerous  simple  papillaj 
covered  by  strongly  laminated  epithelium.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus  large  numbers  of  isolated  bundles  of  vertically  arranged  con- 
tractile fibre  cells  are  scattered  through  it,  and  lower  down  a  continuous 
longitudinal  Muscularis  mucosal  presents  itself,  occupying  the  deeper 


Fig.  452.— CEsophageal  glands  from  the  human  subject. 

portion  of  the  membrane  {KoelWker,  Henle,  Klein).  The  latter  (at  least  in 
the  new-born  child)  is  formed  of  distinct  lymphoid  tissue  (Klein). 

The  glands  of  the  oesophagus  (fig.  452  and  453)  occurring,  it  would 
appear,  in  varying  numbers,  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  are 
of  the  small  racemose  species,  two  or  three  of  their  excretory  ducts 
frequently  joining  to  form  one  common  canal.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  human  oesophagus,  about  the  cardiac  opening,  are  to  be  found  small 
structures,  extending  not  quite  down  to  the  swh- 
mucosa;  these  are  the  cardial  glands  of  Cohelli. 
Here  they  form  an  elevated  ring  about  2  mm.  in 
height. 

The  blood-vessels  are  arranged  in  a  moderately 
loose  network  of  capillaries,  and  the  hjmphatics 
also  in  a  retiform  interlacement  with  small  meshes, 
the  tubes  measuring  about  0-0200  or  0-0G99  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  lying  for  the  most  part  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  oesophagus.  These  latter  are 
situated  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  mucosa,  and  in 
the  submucous  connective-tissue.  The  arrangement 
of  the  nerves  here  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  in  the  pharynx. 

§251. 

We  now  come  to  the  description  of  the  stomach  {ventriculus),  which, 
on  account  of  the  pliysiological  importance  of  the  organ,  must  necessarily 
be  more  minute  than  that  of  the  last  mentioned  parts,  its  mucous  mem- 
brane calling  for  our  special  attention. 

The  serous  covering  of  the  viscus  presents  the  ordinary  structure  of 


Fig.  453. — A  small  racemose 
oesophageal  gland  from 
the  rabbit. 
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meralDranes  of  this  kind  (p.  226) ;  the  muscular  substance,  consisting  of 
longitudinal,  transverse,  and  oblique  fibres,  belongs  to  the  involuntary 
species  (§  163). 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  clothed  from  the  cardiac 
orifice  on  (where  the  flattened  epithelium  of  the  oesophagus  terminates 
with  an  irregular  boundary  line)  with  columnar  epithelium  (§  91),  which 
is  continuous  from  that  point  on  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube.  The  cells  are  of  the  long  and  narrow  species  (about  0-6323- 
0-6226  mm.  in  length  and  0-0045-0-0056  in  breadth).  In  profile  they 
are  seen  to  possess  a  cell-membrane,  of  which  the  free  base  of  many  of 
them  is  probably  quite  destitute  during  life  (Schulze).  Younger  and 
smaller  epithelial  elements  may  also  be  seen  between  the  undermost 
pointed  extremities  of  these  cylinders. 

The  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  by  no  means  smooth, 
but  on  the  contrary  very  uneven,  with  prominences  varying  in  height  from 
0-0751  to  0-1128  and  0-2  mm.  The  latter  possess  either  a  tuft-like  form 
or  that  of  intersecting  folds,  bounding  a  multitude  of  smaller  or  larger 
depressions  into  which  the  peptic  glands  discharge  their  contents. 
Orifices  at  the  summits  of  these  eminences,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
occur.  There  is  much  variety,  as  regards  these  points,  both  in  different 
animals  and  localities. 

Still  more  considerable  eminences  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  at  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  mucous  membrane  attains 
its  greatest  thickness,  measuring  up  to  2  mm.  in  depth.  Towards  the 
cardiac  end,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  surface  is  smoother,  the 
membrane  decreases  greatly  in  depth,  fallmg  down  to  from  1-1128  to 
0-5640  mm. 

The  proper  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is,  owing  to  the  enormous 


verse  fibres,  and  an  external  or  longitudinal  coat.  The  relative  thickness 
of  these  two  layers  varies  greatly  in  different  portions  of  the  stomach 
(Schwartz).  Then  from  this  laminated  muscular  substance  there  ascend 
small  bundles  of  contractile  fibre-cells  between  the  glandular  follicles. 
These  musculares  mucosce,  whose  beginnings  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
oesophagus,  persist  now  from  this  on,  with  certain  variation  of  arrange- 
ment as  might  be  supposed,  and  form  integral  elements  of  the  diwestfve 
mucous  membrane.  ° 

This  constitution,  however,  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  give 
way  to  another.  There  may  appear,  namely,  between  the  bands  of 
connective-tissue  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  lymph -corpuscles, 
pointing  to  an  intermediate  form  of  tissue  between  that  of  the  gastric 


Fig.  454. — Transverse  section  through  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane  of  the  rabbit,  a, 
tissue  of  tlie  mucous  membrane ;  6,  transverse 
sections  of  empty  and  injected  blood-vessels ; 
d,  openings  where  peptic  glands  were  situated. 


number  of  glands  imbedded  in  it, 
but  very  scanty.  As  a  rule,  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
nucleated  connective-tissue  of  loose 
texture  (fig.  454).  It  varies,  how- 
ever, considerably  in  different  classes 
of  animals.  Beneath  the  glandular 
layer  is  situated  a  stratum  about 
0-0564  or  0-1128  mm.  in  thickness, 
consisting  of  fibrous  connective-tissue 
and  intersecting  muscle  fibres.  In 
this  two  laj^rs  may  be  recognised — an 
internal,  formed  principally  of  trans- 
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Fig.  455.  —  Vertical  section  of  the 
human  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
a,  ridges;  b,  peptic  glands. 


mucous  membrane,  and  the  reticular  lymphoid  substance  of  the  mucosa 
01  the  small  intestine. 

The  almost  innumerable  glands  of  the  stomach  are  of  tM'o  kinds,  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  from  one  another, 
however.    These  are  the  pqjfic  and  gastric 
mucous  glands. 

The  first  of  these  are  those  blind  tubule.s, 
already  mentioned  in  section  198,  which  are 
closely  crowded  together,  and  occupy  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane in  vast  numbers  (fig.  455,  b).  The 
fact  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus 
in  the  rabbit  about  1894  may  be  counted 
upon  1  □  mm.  of  surface,  will  give  some 
idea  of  their  abundance.  Their  length,  which 
corresponds  to  the  depth  of  the  mucosa,  is  on 
an  average  about  M3  mm.,  but  may  fall  to 
the  half  of  this,  as  well  as  exceed  it  by  more 
than  double.  Their  transverse  diameter  ranges 
from  0-0564  to  0-0451  mm.  In  children  the 
tube  is  shorter  and  of  smaller  calibre. 

The  openings  of  these  tubuli,  which  may  be  either  grouped  together 
or  parted  by  regular  intervals  from  one  another,  are  roundish  orifices 
considerably  decreased  in  size  by  the  columnar  epithelium  cells  with 
which  they  are  lined,  and  which  are  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner 
(fig.  456). 

Both  chemically  and  mechanically  there  may  be  easily  demonstrated  a 
membrana  propria  on  all  the  tubuli,  formed  by 
a  condensation  of  the  soft  loose  connective- 
tissue  of  the  mucosa  in  which  flat  stellate  cells 
have  been  met  with.  In  the  human  subject 
this  is  only  slightly  wavy  in  outline  (fig.  457), 
but  in  many  animals  it  is  on  the  contrary 
markedly  sacculated,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
dog.  The  blind  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  usually 
more  or  less  bulbous,  is  that  at  which  it  attains 
its  greatest  calibre,  while  towards  its  opening  it 
is  generally  somewhat  contracted.  Double 
tubuli,  although  of  rare  occurrence,  may  fre- 
quently be  simulated  by  the  crossing  of  the 
extremities  of  adjacent  tubuli.  Treatment  with  alkali  will  generally, 
however,  bring  out  the  true  arrangement  of  parts. 

Only  on  very  limited  portions  of  the  human  stomach  are  deviations 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  peptic  cells  just  described  to  be  met  with. 
Thus  a  very  narrow  band  of  compound  tubules  is  to  be  found  around  the 
cardiac  extremity,  of  which  fig.  460,  1,  taken  from  the  same  region  of  the 
dog's  stomach,  will  give  an  idea.  From  a  common  excretory  duct  of 
greater  or  less  length  (a)  4,  5,  6,  or  7  gland  tubules  spring. 

Such  compound  peptic  follicles  appear  to  exist  in  much  greater  abund- 
ance among  the  mammalia. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  these  peptic  glands  the  earlier  views 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  Columnar  epithelium  lines  the  depres- 
tiions  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  (fig.  460,  b).    Intermediate  cellular 


Fig.  456. — Surface  of  the  stom- 
aclialmucousmembrane,  with 
scattered  openings  of  tlie 
peptic  glancis,  sliowiiig  also 
the  cylinder  epitlieliuni  lining 
the  latter. 
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elements  then  make  their  appearance,  and  after  tliem  the  specific  gland  or 
peptic  cells  (fig.  457).  The  form  of  these  when  isolated  is  more  or 
less  cubical  (fig.  459).  They  are  of  considerable  size,  and  almost  completely 
fill  the  gland  tubule. 

In  man  they  had  only  been  met  with  in  a  more  or  less  decomposed 


Fig.  457.  —  Three  stomach 
glands  from  the  human 
being, .  partly  filled  with 
peptic  cells. 


Fig.  458.— Peptic  glands  from  the 
human  stomach  after  treat- 
ment with  alkalies. 


condition  (&).  In  suitable  objects  (a,  c-g)  they  appear  roundish  or  inde- 
finitely angular,  0  0323-0-0187  mm.  in  diameter.  They  present  a  delicate 
boundary  layer  (e,  /,  g),  or  are  quite  membraneless  (a,  c),  and  are  com- 
posed of  protoplasm  which  becomes  clear  in 
acetic  acid,  surrounding  a  nucleus  0  0074  mm. 
in  diameter,  within  which  a  nucleolus  may 
be  recognised. 

Of  late  years,  however,  this  older  view  of 
their  nature  has  been  shown  to  be  quite  incom- 
plete. Recent  investigations  by  Heidenhain 
and  Rollett  have  adduced  much  that  is  new 
but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject  has 
prevented  definite  conclusions  being  drawn  on 
all  points. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  our  own  personal 
observations  are  as  follows  :— The  peptic  gland  consists  of  several  parts  • 
with  Rollett  we  distinguish  four. 


4-59.  —  Different  foniw 
peptic  cells  from  man. 
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(1.)  The  first  is  the  entrance  portion;  sometimes  deep,  sometimes 
shaUow,  in  one  instance  wide,  another  very  narrow  This  is  the 
"stomach  cell "  of  English  writers,  the  "  Magengrubchen  "  of  the  Germans, 
ihis  depression  is  lined  with  the  ordinary  slender  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  surface  of  the  stomach.  The  nucleus  lies  far  down  in  the  cells 
and  is  of  elongated  oval  figure  (fig.  461,  a).  ' 

(2.)  The  second  is  the  undermost  portion  of  the  stomach  cell,  or,  if  we 
prefer  a  term  made  use  of  by  Hollett,  the  "  inner  intermediate  portion 
of  the  peptic  gland."    Here  (b)  the  cells,  without  departing  from  their 


epithelial  character,  are  broader,  lower,  and  more  granular.  The  nucleus, 
a  round  structure,  takes  up  about  half  the  height  of  the  cell.  The  lumen 
of  this  part  is  usually  strikingly  narrowed. 

(3.)  The  third  part  now  is  the  "outer  intermediate  portion"  of 
Rollett  (c).  It  consists  of  a  continuous  layer  of  peptic  cells.  Exter- 
nally these  are  in  contact  with  the  membrana  propria,  and  internally 
they  bound  the  axial  canal.     "We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
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Fig.  462. — Transverse  section  through  the 
peptic  gland  of  a  cat.  a,  peptic  cells ;  b, 
internal  cellular  elements ;  c,  transverse 
section  of  the  caniUaries. 


other  kinds  of  cells  here,  although  others  are  stated  by  Heidenhain  to 

exist.  AVe  aie  supported  in  this  by 
RolMt. 

(4.)  Finally,  we  come  upon  the  true 
gland  tubule  (d).  Here  the  picture 
is  entirely  changed.  The  lumen  is 
bounded  by  a  continuous  layer  of  a 
special  kind  of  cell,  which  in  many 
places  comes  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
brana  propria.  External  to  this  layer, 
and  as  if  imbedded  in  it,  we  find  our  old 
friends  the  peptic  cells,  sometimes  few, 
sometimes  in  large  number.  The  inner- 
most cells  have  been  named  by  Heiden- 
hain "  chief  cells,"  and  by  RoUett  ade- 
lomorphous cells.    The  peptic  elements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  spoken  of 

by  the  first  observer  as  "overlaying  cells," 
and  by  the  latter  as  "  delomorphous " 
celLs. 

These  two  kinds  of  cellular  elements  in 
the  true  peptic  gland  tube  may  be  easily 
seen  in  the  dog  and  cat.  Transverse  sec- 
tions also  show  them  (fig.  462).  In  other 
mammals  also  essentially  similar  relations 
are  likewise  to  be  seen  [Heidenhain, 
Rollett). 

Heidenhain  s  observations  in  regard  to 
the  differences  to  be  observed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  peptic  glands  in  the  states  of 
rest  and  activity  are  of  great  interest  further. 

In  a  fasting  dog  (fig.  463,  1)  the  gland 
tubules  appear  shrunken,  and  usually  regu- 
lar in  their  outline,  while  their  "  adelo- 
morphous" cells  are  transparent.  Some 
hours  after  receiving  food  quite  a  different 
appearance  presents  itself  (2,  3).  The 
peptic  glands  appear  swollen,  and  their 
walls  bulged  out  at  points,  the  adelomor- 
phous cells  are  enlarged  and  clouded  with 
a  finely  granular  contents.  Later  on  all 
this  swelling  up  has  disappeared  (4).  The 
adelomorphous  cells  are  much  diminished 
in  volume,  but  still  very  rich  in  gra,nular 
matter. 

Which  kind  of  cell  now  produces  the 
gastric  juice,  the  peptic  or  adelomorphous'? 
or  does  one  species  of  cell  yield  the  pepsin 
and  the  other  the  acid  % 

These  questions  cannot  at  present  be 
answered.  We  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  peptic  cells, 
and  with  Rullett  to  regard  them  as  con- 
tractile elements. 


Fig.  463. — Peptic  glands  from  the  dog, 
after  Heidenhain ;  the  peptic  cells 
darliened  with  aniline  blue.  1.  From 
a  fasting  animal.  2.  A  portion 
bwoDen  up  in  the  first  period  of 
digestion.  3.  Transverse  and  oblique 
section  of  the  same.  4.  Gland  fol- 
licle at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
digestion. 
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§  252. 

There  is  heside  those  just  mentioned  another  species  of  gastric  glands, 
discovered  many  years  ago  in  the  pig  by  Wasmann.  Here  we  have  tubes 
with  blind  endings  and  hollow  down  to  the 
latter,  which  are  clothed  internall}'-  nob  by 
peptic  cells,  but  columnar  elements  like  those 
of  epithelium.  The  tube  itself  becomes 
opaque  on  treatment  with  acetic  acid.  These 
(tig.  464)  are  the  gastric  mucous  glands 
{Koelliker).  They  have  since  been  recog- 
nised as  occurring  very  widely  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  mammalia,  and  may  be  met 
with  either  simple  (fig.  464,  1)  or  compound 
(2).  In  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  and  Guinea-pig 
they  are  met  with  near  the  pylorus  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  arranged  in  a  narrow 
zone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus 
in  man  also,  but  in  the  form  of  compound 
glands  [Koelliker). 

Very  accurate  observations  have  lately 
been  made  by  Ehstein  on  the  stomach  of  the 
dog.  Here  the  ordinary  columnar  epithe- 
lium of  the  surface  of  the  stomach  is  con- 
tinued down  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
the  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  compound 
tube  (fig.  465,  a).  The  under  portion  or 
blind  end  presents,  on  the  other  hand,  lower 
cellular  elements  rich  in  fine  granules  and 
clouded  {h,  h).  These  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  adelomorphous  cells  of  the  peptic  glands.  They  also  mani- 
fest the  same  differences  in  the  fasting  and  digesting  animal,  which  were 
pointed  out  by  Heidenliain  (previous  §)  in  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  two  kinds  of 
stomachal  gland  cells  some  observations  were  made  some 
years  ago  by  Frerichs.  They  are  composed  of  an  albu- 
minous substance,  and  a  finely  granular  matter,  pepsin 
(see  below),  which  may  be  dissolved  out  with  water. 
Besides  this  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  fats, 
and  among  them  cholestearin.  The  ashes,  amount- 
ing to  3-3-5  per  cent.,  consist  of  earthy  phosphates, 
traces  of  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  and  sulphate  of 
calcium. 

That  their  contents  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  gastric  juice  has  not  yet  been  proved, 
although  some  suppose  them  to  have. 

The  existence,  in  the  human  stomach,  of  those 
ordinary  racemose  glands  which  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  most  mucous  membranes,  is  denied, 
and  as  a  rule  with  justice.     They  are,  however,        ,        ,  . 
constant  in  the  pylorus,  in  the  form  of  minute  organs  imbedded  m  the 
mucosa  itself.    In  man  they  are  grouped  together  m  longitudinal  bands 
of  from  5  to  7  (Cohelli). 


Fig.  464. — Stomachal  mucous  glands. 
1.  A  single  gland  tube,  from  thb 
cardial  end  of  ihe  pig's  stomach, 
lined  with  columnar  cells,  a.  the 
cells;  6,  the  axial  passage.  1*, 
isolated  cells.  2.  A  compound 
gland  from  the  pylorus  of  the  dog. 


Fig.  465.— From  a  stom- 
achal mucous  gland  of 
the  dog.  a,  undermost 
portion  of  the  car.al  of 
t;cit;  b,  comniencemeiit 
of  the  trae  gland  tube. 
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The  hjmphoid  follicles  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  have  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  the  lenticular  glands.    They  are  not  always  to 

be  found  in  man,  but  are  ot  rather 
exceptional  occurrence,  varying  greatly 
in  number,  also,  wherever  they  are 
present. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  stomachal 
mucous  membrane  (tig.  466),  upon 
which  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  absorption  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  is  dependent,  is 
very  characteristic  (§  197).  The  arte- 
ries undergo  division  immediately  on 
arriving  in  the  submucosa,  so  that 
they  arrive  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  true  mucous  membrane  in  the 
form,  of  very  fine  twigs  having  an 
oblique  course  (figs.  466  and  467,  c). 
Here,  with  but  slightly  diminished 
calibre,  they  are  finally  resolved  into 
a  delicate  network  of  capillaries  (fig. 
467,  d),  whose  tubes  of  0-0070- 
0'0038  mm.  are  woven  around  the  pep- 
tic glands  forming  elongated  meshes 
(figs.  466  and  468).  Thus  they  advance 
as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  mucosa, 
where  the  orifices  of  the  glands  are  sur- 
rounded in  a  circular  mesh-work,  and 
loops  are  prolonged  into  any  papillae 
that  may  be  present  (fig.  466,  above).  It  is  from  this  last  portion  of 
the  vascular  apparatus  alone  that  the  transition  of  arterial  into  venous 
blood  takes  place.  The  radicals  of  the  veins  are  more  or  less  scattered, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  is  offered  to  the  flow  of  blood  into 

them.  These  venous  twigs,  then, 
become  very  rapidly  developed  into 
trunks  of  considerable  calibre,  which 
traverse  the  mucous  membrane  per- 
pendicularly downwards  to  empty 
themselves  eventually  into  a  wide- 
meshed  network  lying  horizontally 
underneath  the  latter  (figs.  466  and 
467,  h,  a).  This  arrangement  per- 
sists, as  a  rule,  throughout  the  vari- 
ous species  of  mammals,  with  slight 
modifications,  affecting  principally 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  long-meshed  network  of 
capillaries  we  have  before  us  that 
portion  of  the  vascular  system  pre- 
siding over  the  secretion  of  the  organ, 
and  in  the  round  meshed  network 
with  the  venous  radicals,  that  part  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  absorption. 


Fig.  466.  —  Vascular  network  of  the  hnmaii 

gastric  mucous  membrane  (half  diagramma- 
tic). A  fine  arterial  twig  breaks  up  into  a 
long-meslied  capillary  network,  which  passes 
again  into  a  round-meshed  around  the  open- 
ings of  the  glands.  From  this  latter  the  vein 
(t  lie  large  dark  vessel)  takes  its  origin. 


Fig.  467. — From  the  stomach  of  the  dog.  a,  a 
vein ;  6,  its  branches ;  c,  an  arterial  twig  break- 
ing up  into  a  capillary  network  (d)  for  the 
peptic  glands. 
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As  regards  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach,  only  the  deeper  were  known 
until  quite  recently. 

According  to  Teichmann  —  with 
whose  views  my  own  observations  are 
in  perfect  harmony — there  exists  be- 
neath the  peptic  glands  a  network  of 
lymphatic  canals,  about  0'U305-0"0501 
mm.  in  diameter,  which  communicate 
with  a  deeper  wide  meshed  network  of 
passages  of  larger  caUbre,  measuring 
transversely,  from  0-1805  to  0-2030! 
From  these  latter  the  true,  valved 
lymphatic  vessels  are  then  developed, 
which  gradually  perforate  the  muscular 
tunic  to  follow  subsequently  the  two 
curvatures  of  the  stomach. 

For  many  years  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  true  arrangement  of  parts, 
and  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  prove  that  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  stomachal  mucous  membrane  presided  over  the  absorption  of  the 
orcan. 


Flgr.  468. — Undermost  half  of  peptic  glands 
from  the  dog,  with  their  long  meshed 
capillary  networks. 


Fie  469  -Lymphatic  vessels  in  a  vertical  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  an  adult 
man  (original  drawing  by  Lcven). 

But  quite  recently  this  difficulty  has  been  got  over  at  the  hands  of  an 
excellent  Swedish  observer,  Loven,  whose  dexterity  we  may  thank  for 
the  injection  of  these  passages,  and  that  of  the  highly  developed  lym- 
phatic apparatus,  whose  radicals  ascend  almost  to  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  arrangement  of  these  will  be  easily  understood 
from  fig.  469,  and  no  further  explanation  need  be  given. 

The  of  the  stomach,  derived  from  the  vagus  and _  sympathetic, 

are  arranged  in  the  submucous  tissue  in  a  plexus  studded  with  numerous 
minute  ganglia  {Remak,  Meissner).  The  greatest  obscurity,  however,  stiU 
remains  as  to  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  fibres. 
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The  development  of  the  stomach  is  a  subject  in  the  liistory  of  develop- 
ment to  which  great  interest  attaches.  We  will,  however,  occupy  our- 
selves only  with  its  accessory  organs.  These,  the  tubular  glands,  commence 
in  the  form  of  pointed  processes,  Sipringing  downwards  from  the  intestinal 
glandular  germinal  plate,  which  become  gradually  hollow,  beginning  at 
the  openings.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  glands  are  for 
a  long  time'^entirely  unconnected  with  the  subjacent  loose  fibrous  intestinal 
layer°  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  month  of  intrauterine  life  that  the 
latter'  sends  up  tufted  processes  between  the  gastric  tubuli  to  form  the 
mucosa  of  the  part  [Koelliker). 

§  253. 

The  mucoas  membrane  of  the  non-functioning  stomach  is  pale  in 
colour,  and  more  or  less  completely  covered  by  a  quantity  of  either 
slightly  acid  or  alkaline  slimy  mattter  of  considerable  viscidity.  This  is 
the  secretion  elaborated  by  the  gastric  raucous  glands.  In  it  may  be  seen, 
under  the  microscope,  beside  cast-off  columnar  epithelium,  numerous 
peptic  cells  escaped  from  the  peptic  tubuli,  and  frequently,  also,  a 
number  of  more  or  less  broken  down  structures  of  the  same  nature,  naked 
cells,  and  free  nuclei  surrounded  by  particles  of  the  original  cell  contents. 

According  to  Briicke  and  Bernard,  it  is  only  the  surface  of  the  mucosa 
which  is  acid  in  the  living  animal,  the  deeper  portions  having  an  alkaline 
reaction.    After  death  the  whole  becomes  rapidly  acid  owing  to  diffusion. 

On  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  or  under  the  influence 
of  other  chemical  or  mechanical  excitants  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  condition  of  things  is  immediately  changed.  Owing,  probably, 
to  some  reflex  action  not  yet  understood,  although  indicated  in  many 
ways,  an  increased  influx  of  blood  into  the  intricate  vascular  interlacements 
of  the  mucosa  takes  place.  The  veins  become  distended,  and  contain 
brighter  blood,  and  the  whole  surface  appears  to  the  unaided  eye  of  a  more 
or  less  rose-red  colour,  in  addition  to  which  phenomena  the  temperature 
rises.  Coincident  with  these  changes  the  gastric  juice  commences  to 
well  up  from  the  tubules,  bearing  with  it  numerous  peptic  cells  from  the 
lining  of  the  latter. 

This  juice  is  a  transparent  fluid  of  strongly  acid  reaction,  either  perfectly 
colourless  or  of  a  pale  straw  tint.  It  takes  up  certain  constituents  of  the 
mucous  coating  of  the  stomach,  and  extracts  subsequently  various  fer- 
menting substances  from  the  granular  contents  of  the  peptic  cells,  a 
process  which  commences  while  the  juice  is  still  within  the  tubuli  in 
which  the  peptic  cells  are  contained.  It  is  likewise  mixed  with 
whatever  saliva  may  have  been  swallowed.  It  cannot  then  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  gastric  juice  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  TOOl, 
1-005,  and  1-010. 

The  proportion  of  solid  constituents  in  this  secretion  is,  as  a  rule, 
small  but  variable.  Thus,  in  the  sheep,  it  contains,  according  to  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  1-385,  and  in  the  dog,  2-690  per  cent.,  while,  according  to 
the  last  named  observer,  that  of  the  human  female  only  contains  0-559 
per  cent.  The  nature  of  the  fluid  also  would  lead  us  to  expect  consider- 
able variety  also  in  one  and  the  same  individual. 

The  two  most  important  of  these  constituents  are  a  free  acid  and 
peculiar  fermenting  substance,  which  possesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
former,  and  only  then,  a  great  amount  of  energy. 

The  acid  in  question  has  given  rise  to  much  debate  regarding  its 
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nature.  It  has  been  lield  at  different  times  to  be  either  lactic  or  hydro- 
chloric, without  taking  into  account  a  number  of  other  ill-founded 
theories.  The  matter  has  been  at  last  set  at  rest,  however,  by  C.  Schmidt 
in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Lactic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids  m&j\ 
however,  be  present  as  decomposition  products,  the  first  being  indeed 
a  very  frequent  constituent  of  gastric  juice.  U'02  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  discovered  by  Schmidt  in  the  gastric  juice  of  a  female, 
and  0-305  per  cent,  by  Bidder  in  that  of  the  dog. 

The  ferment  found  in  the  gastric  juice  is  known  as  pepsin.  It  was 
many  years  ago  made  the  object  of  very  extended  investigation  by 
Schwann  and  Wa^an,  and  since  then  by  many  other  observers,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been  obtained  completely  pure.  Its  propor- 
tion generally  amounts  to  about,  on  an  average,  1  per  cent.  Bidder  and 
Schmidt's  analyses  give  1-75  for  the  dog,  042  for  the  sheep,  and  for  man 
only  0-319  per  cent.  At  present  but  little  is  known  of  pepsin  as  about 
all  the  other  fermenting  substances  of  the  animal  economy.  We  are 
aware,  indeed,  that  it  occurs  in  a  soluble  form,  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
without  losing  its  digestive  power  on  subsequent  re-solution  in  water, 
whilst  elevation  of  temperature  above  60°  C,  destroys  this  for  ever.  This 
pepsin,  as  has  been  shown  by  Frerichs,  is  the  granular  matter  seen  in 
the  contents  of  the  peptic  glands.  It  appears  to  possess  almost  unlimited 
digestive  properties  in  the  presence  of  an  adequate  amount  of  dilute  acid, 
so  that  there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  store  of  it  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  are,  chlorides  of  the 
alkalies,  phosphatic  earths,  and  phosphate  of  iron  {Bidder  and  Schmidt). 
Among  the  first  we  find  a  great  preponderance  of  common  salt,  and 
besides  chlorides  of  potassium,  of  calcium,  and  of  ammonium  also.  We 
shall  take  an  analysis  by  the  two  last  named  observers  as  an  example  of 
the  proportions  of  the  various  salts.  The  percentage  in  the  gastric  juice 
of  the  dog  was  as  follows  :  Chloride  of  sodium,  0"251 ;  of  calcium,  0"062; 
of  potassium,  O'llS;  of  ammonium,  0*047;  phosphate  of  magnesium, 
0-023  ;  of  calcium,  0-173  ;  of  iron,  0-008. 

Just  as  the  peptic  cell  is  able  to  produce  pepsin  from  an  albuminous 
substance,  so  also  does  it  yield  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  splitting  up 
possibly  of  the  chlorides.  This  process,  however,  is  probably  carried  on 
only  at  the  undermost  portion  of  the  gland  tubule,  i.e.,  near  the  orifice 
(Briicke),  the  source  of  the  watery  fluid  with  its  salts  being  the  long- 
raeshed  capillary  network  of  the  peptic  glands. 

The  amount  of  gastric  juice  poured  out  is  naturally  very  variable, 
owing  to  the  periodical- nature  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and 
therefore  necessarily  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  stated  by  Bidder  and 
Schmidt  to  be  at  all  events  very  considerable.  A  dog  of  about  a 
kilogramme  weight  produces,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  about  100  grammes, 
with  extremes  in  both  directions.  Schmidt  estimated  the  amount 
secreted  hourly  in  the  body  of  a  woman  at  the  enormously  high  figure 
of  580  grammes. 

The  zise  of  this  fluid  is  to  dissolve  the  albuminous  matters  taken  into 
the  stomach,  and  to  convert  them  into  peptones,  z.e.,  modifications  of 
these  substances  which  neither  coagulate  at  boiling  point  or  under  the 
action  of  mineral  acids,  nor  combine  with  metallic  salts  to  form  insoluble 
compounds  (Lehmann).  They  transude,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great 
readiness  through  animal  membranes,  a  property  of  the  utmost  import- 
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ance,  which,  undigested  albumen  does  not  possess.  In  contradistinction 
to  the  latter,  then,  these  peptones  might  be  designated  as  albuminates 
capable  of  being  absorbed.  Owing,  however,  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  there  still  exists  up  to  this  very  hour  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  physiologists  as  to  the  nature  of  peptone,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  very  excellent  observers  {Brucl'e,  Meissner). 

§  254. 

The  small  intestine,  with  its  serosa  and  well-known  double  layer  of 
muscle  fibres,  presents,  as  regards  its  mucous  membrane,  a  far  more 


Fiff.  470.— From  the  small  intestine  of  the  rab- 
bit, a,  tissue  of  the  mucons  membrane;  6, 
lymphatic  canal;  c,  an  empty  transverse  sec- 
tion of  a  gland  of  LieberkUhn;  d,  another  of 
the  same  occupied  by  cells. 


Fig.  471. — Vertical  section  of  the  mucons  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine  of  a  cat.  a,  the 
glands  of  Lieberkuhn;  b.  villi. 


complicated  structure  than  that  of  the  stomach.  This  membrane,  in  the 
first  place,  is  thrown  out  into  a  multitude  of  crescentic  duplicatures, 
known  as  mlvulce  conniventes  Kerkringii,  and  is  covered  in  the  next  by 
innumerable  small  conical  processes,  the  villi  intestinales.  By  this 
arrangement  of  valves  and  tufts,  an  enormous  increase  of  surface  is 
obtained.  We  find,  further,  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  two  forms  of 
glands,  namely,  the  racemose  mucoiis  glands  of  Brunner,  and  the  tubular 
of  LieherMhn,  to  which  may  be  added  the  hjmplwid  follicles,  either 
single  or  in  groups,  known  as  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of 
Peyer. 

But  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself  (fig.  470),  is  also  diff"erent 
in  texture  from  that  of  the  stomach.  Thinner,  and  supplied  with  the 
muscularis  miccosce,  it  no  longer  presents  the  character  of  ordinary  fibrous 
tissue,  as  does  that  of  the  stomach  as  a  rule.  It  consists  rather  of 
reticular  connective-tissue,  containing,  entangled  in  its  interstices  and 
meshes,  an  abundance  of  lymphoid  cells,  and  only  assuming  a  more  or 
less  homogeneous  membranous  structure  towards  the  gland  cavities  and 
towards  its  free  surface,  whilst  at  other  points,  as,  for  instance,  near  the 
surface  of  large  vessels,  it  appears  to  be  made  up  of  longitudinal  fibres 
This  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies  also  to  a  certain  extent" 
according  to  the  different  species  of  animals.  ' 

The  villi  commence  on  the  intestinal  aspect  of  the  pylorus  flat  and 
low  at  first,  and  increasing  gradually  in  height  until  they  'assume  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  form,  which  merges  step  by  step,  as  we  progress 
downwards,  into  a  slender  tongue-like  figure.    They  stand  ticrhtly  packed 
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one  against  the  other  (fig.  471,  b),  so  that,  according  to  Kran&e'a 
estimate,  about  from  50  to  90  spring  from  1  □  mm.  in  the  jejunum,  and 
duodenum,  and  in  the  ileum  from  40  to  70,  giving 
for  the  whole  extent  of  the  small  intestine,  accord- 
ing to  his  calculation,  4,000,000.  Their  height 
varies  from  0'23  to  TIB  mm.  and  upwards. 
Their  breadth  also  differs,  naturally,  according  to 
their  form.  Transverse  sections  show  them  to  be 
either  cylindrical  or  leaf-shaped. 

All  these  villi  are  clothed  with  peculiar  col- 
umnar epithelial  cells,  already  referred  to  (p.  147), 
which  present  on  their  free  surfaces  a  thickened 
border,  perforated  by  pores  or  fine  canaliculi  (fi" 
472,  a). 

Between  these  cells  (fig.  473,  b)  may  be  ob- 
served— not  unfrequently  distributed  with  toler- 
able regularity — those  "goblet  cells"  which  have 
been  already  brought  before  our  notice  (§  93). 
In  number  they  vary  with  the  species  and  the 
individual. 

We  also  encounter  here,  as  in  the  stomach, 
small  roundish  structures  lying  between  the  in- 
ternal extremities  of  the  columnar  epithelium 
cells.  These  may  be  regarded  as  destined  to 
replace  the  latter  as  they  successively  perish. 

Under  the  epithelial  layer  we  next  come  upon 
the  framework  of  the  structure  in  the  form  of 
reticular  connective  -  substance  with  entangled 
lymphoid  corpuscles  and  nuclei  in  some  of  the 
nodal  points  of  its  not  unfrequently  long  meshed  network. 

The  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  villus  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  we  may  see  that 
here  also  it  preserves  the  same  retiform  character,  although  the  bands 
may  in  many  instances  become  broader  and  flatter,  and  the  interspaces 
between  them  decrease  in  size  until  they 
become  merely  small  apertures,  so  that  the 
effect  almost  of  a  homogeneous  mem- 
branous limiting  layer  may  be  given. 

This  tissue  of  the  villi  is  traversed  in 
the  first  place  b}''  a  vascular  network  (b), 
next  by  a  lymphatic  canal  (d),  occupying 
the  axis  of  the  structure,  and  lastly,  by 
delicate  longitudinal  bundles  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibres  (c).  For  the  discovery  of 
the  latter  we  are  indebted  to  Briicke,  although  anterior  to  his  researches 
on  the  subject,  distinct  contractility  had  been  recognised  in  the  intestinal 
villi  in  the  living  or  recently  killed  animal,  producing  numerous  wrinkles 
on  the  surface  of  the  process  (Lacauchie,  Gruby,  and  Delafund).  These 
bundles  of  muscle  fibres  may  be  traced  down  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane into  the  mtLScularis  of  the  latter. 

The  vascular  nehoorks  of  the  intestinal  villi  (figs.  474,  475)  occupy 
invariably  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  latter,  and  are  supplied  m  the 
smaller  mammalia  each  by  a  small  arterial  twig  or  pair  of  the  same  (a), 


Fig. 472,— An  intestinal  villus 
(after  Leydig).  a,  columnar 
epithelium  with  thickened 
border  or  cuticular  mem- 
brane; 6,  capillary  network; 
0,  longitudinal  muscular 
bundles;  d,  axial  chyle 
radicle. 


Fig.  473. — Epithelial  cells  from  a  human 
intestinal  villus  (after  Schulze).  a, 
goblet  cells;  6,  ordinary  elements. 
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Fig.  474. — Vascular  system  of  an  intestinal  villus  in  the 
rabbit,  a,  the  arteries  (shaded),  brealiing  up  first 
into  a  capillary  network  around  the  glands  of  Lieber- 
kiihn  (d) ;  b,  network  of  capillaries  in  the  villus ;  c, 
venous  vessels  (unshaded). 


which  ascend  at  one  side,  bend  over  at  the  apex,  and  follow  the  opposite 
wall  in  returning,  as  venous  vessels  (c).     Between  these  afferent  and 

efferent  vessels  a  capillary  net- 
work exists,  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly complex,  sometimes  very 
simple  in  its  arrangement  (b). 
It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  system  of  capillaries  is 
first  given  off  by  the  arterial 
twig  to  supply  the  glands  of 
LieberMhn  (d),  opening  at  the 
base  (fig.  47 4,  a  to  the  right) 
of  the  villus,  which  system  is 
simply  continuous  with  that  of 
the  latter  {b  to  the  right). 

The  diameter  of  the  arterial 
vessel  may  rise  to  0 -2 2 6-0  -0 282 
mm.,  that  of  the  vein  to  0  0451 
mm.  In  calibre  the  capillaries 
measure  on  an  average  0  0074 
mm.,  and  their  arrangement 
is  usually  in  elongated  meshes. 
The  disposal  in  loops  of  the 
arteries  in  their  transition  into 
veins  may  be  absent,  a  capillary  network  being  interposed  between  the 
two  vessels  at  the  summit  of  the  villus. 

"We  have  already  alluded  (p.  374)  to  the 
ccecal  chyle  canal  of  the  intestinal  villus. 
When  the  latter  is  more  than  usually  broad 
there  may  be  two  or  even  several  of  these 
blind  tubes,  but  when  small  and  slender 
they  are  only  single.  The  chyle  canal  occu- 
pies the  axis  of  the  villus,  and  presents  itself, 
under  ordinary  treatment  (fig.  472,  d),  in  cer- 
tain cases  quite  distinctly  as  a  tube  formed 
of  a  homogeneous  non-nucleated  membrane, 
on  an  average  0'023  mm.  in  diameter.  On 
treatment  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
however,  this  tube  is  easily  shown  to  be 
composed  of  a  layer  of  those  jagged-edged 
vascular  cells  already  so  frequently  alluded 
to.  It  may  be  seen  with  great  clearness  when 
injected  artificially,  and  also  in  the  villi  of 
animals  killed  while  engaged  in  digesting  an 
abundance  of  fatty  food  (fig.  476). 

§  255. 

Turning  now  to  the  glandular  elements  of 
the  small  intestine,  we  shall  commence  with 
the  least  important,  namely,  with  the  race- 
mose mucous  glands  (fig.  477,  h),  known  com- 
monly as  Brunner's.  They  are  confined  to  the  duodenum,  and  begin  close 
to  the  stomach,  closely  crowded  together  into  a  regular  adenous  layer 


Fig.  47.5. — Vascular  network  frnm 
the  intestinal  villus  of  a  hare,  with 
its  arterial  branch  6,  capillaries  c, 
and  venous  branch  a. 
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seated  immediately  under  the  mucosa.  Thus  they  extend  as  far  as  the 
orifice  of  the  ductus  clioledochus,  and  from  that  point  on  appear  more 
rarely.  Among  the  mammalia  much  variety  is  observed  as  regards  thuoe 
organs.  When  only  slightly  developed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pylorus,  forming  a  complete  zone  just 
behind  it.  The  diameter  of  these 
glands  ranges  from  0"23  to  2  mm.  The 
l)ranches  of  the  excretory  ducts  present 
a  complicated  series  of  twists  unlike 
other  glands  of  the  same  kind 
{Sclncalbe).  The  acini  are  round, 
elongated,  or  even  tubular,  and  measure 
from  0-0564  to  0-1421  mm.  The  ex- 
cretory canals  of  these  glands,  con- 
siderable in  calibre  (fig.  477),  ascend 
obliquely  upwards,  slightly  bent,  dis- 
charging their  contents  at  the  base  of 
the  villi  (fig.  477,  c). 

Both  excretoiy  duct  and  gland 
vesicle  are,  strange  to  say,  lined  by 
the  same  species  of  cells.  These  are 
low  columnar  elements,  whose  nucleus  is  situated  low  down  in  the  body, 
and  which  are  but  very  slightly  coloured  by  carmine.  They  are  unlike 
the  contents  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn  soon  to  be  described. 


Fig.  476. — Very  slender  villus  from  the  intestine 
of  a  kid,  killed  while  engaged  in  digestion; 
without  evithelium,  and  showing  the  absorb- 
ent vessel  in  ihe  centre  filled  with  chyle. 


Fig.  in.—Brunner's  glands  from  the  duodennm.  a,  villi ;  6,  bodies  of  glands; 
c,  excretory  canals  opening  between  the  villi. 

That  same  network  of  extremely  delicate  gland  canaliculi  we  have 
already  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  many  racemose  organs  (§  195),  as  well 
as  in  the  salivary  glands  (§  245),  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  glands  of 
Bninvpv,  according  to  Schvalhe.    The  membrana  propria,  which  is  here 
32' 
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completely  closed,  and  contains  imbedded  nuclei,  sends  no  processas  into 
the  interior  of  the  gland  vesicles. 


Fig.  478.— One  of  Brunner's  glands  from  the  human  being. 

These  organs  appear  to  be  richly  supplied  with  lymphatic  vessels  of 
large  size,  which  penetrate  between  their  vesicles  and  lobules. 

The  secretion  of  these  glands  appears  to  be  peculiar.  According  to 
Schwalbe,  the  contents  manifest  considerable  similarity  to  those  of  the 
stomachal  mucous  glands  already  alluded  to  (§  251).  Heidenhain  tells 
us  that  in  the  dog,  at  least,  the  cellular  elements 
of  Brunner's  glands  present  the  same  changes  in 
the  fasting  and  digesting  condition  that  were 
observed  by  Ehslein,  in  those  of  the  stomachal 
mucous  membrane. 

According  to  Budge  and  Krolow,  the  contents 
of  these  organs  convert  (in  the  pig)  starch  into 
dextrin  and  grape  sugar,  and  dissolve  fibrin  at  35'' 
C,  but  have  no  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  on  either 
coagulated  albumen  or  fat.  In  the  dog  and  horse 
the  secretion  is  rather  viscid,  and  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  mucus  (Costa). 

The  crypts  of  LielerkiiJm,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  glands  of  far  greater  importance.  They  are 
to  a  certain  extent  a  modified  extension  of  the 
mucous  glands,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  stomach. 

The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine,  like  that  of  the  stomach,  is  beset 
with  an  enormous  number  of  these  crypts  crowded 
closely  together  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane  (fig.  479). 
The  arrangement  of  their  vascular  supply  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peptic 
glands. 

The  length  of  these  crypts  is  less  than  that  of  the  gastric  tubuli,  ranr^ing 
from  0-3767  to  0-4512  mm.,  with  a  breadth  of  0-0564— 0'0902  •  mm. 
Their  membrana  propria  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
connective-tissue.  It  is  delicate,  and  the  outline  of  the  tube  is  conse- 
quently smooth.  At  its  blind  end  we  may  either  find  a  dilatation  or 
decrease  in  calibre. 


Fig.  479. — LieberkUhn's  glands 
from  the  cat,  with  troken 
down  cellular  contents. 
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Fig.  480— Openiiifrs  of  tlie  glands 
of  Lieberkuhn  in  the  mouse.  At 
(a)  an  empty  opening,  in  the 
other  cases  each  is  filled  with 
columnar  cells,  placed  with 
their  long  axis  towards  the 
centre. 


The  contents  of  these  crypts  unhke  those  of  Brunner's  glands,  consist  of 
delicate  columnar  nucleated  cells,  with  widened 
base,  which  rest  on  the  membrana  propria. 
These,  together  with  the  open  axial  canal,  may 
be  seen  in  every  transverse  section  (fig.  470 
d).  According  to  Schulze,  between  these  cells 
other  goblet  cells  may  present  themselves,  a 
point  worthy  of  note. 

In  suitable  preparations  (fig.  480)  the  orifices 
of  the  glands  are  to  be  seen  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  lined  with  columnar 
epithelium,  which  passes  in  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  tube.  At  those  points  at  which 
the  villi  are  very  crowded,  the  orifices  of  these 
glands  of  Zi'et^e/rw/itt  surround  their  basesin  rings. 

§  256. 

We  now  turn,  finally,  to  the  lymphoid  follicles  of  the  small  intestine. 
These  occur  with  greater  frequency  here  than  in  the  stomach,  which  fact 
is  explained  by  the  greater  similarity  of  their 
tissue  to  that  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small  in- 
testine. As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
they  are  in  the  first  place  met  with  scattered 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine 
as  glandidob  solitarice.  These  are  roundish, 
opaque,  Avhite  bodies  of  very  unequal  size, 
ranging  from  0'2  to  0*4  and  2'2  mm.  In 
some  subjects  they  are  very  scantily  repre- 
sented, or  even  entirely  absent,  while  in  other  cases  they  appear  in  mul- 
titudes. In  situation  and  structure  they  correspond  with  the  agminated 
glands  into  which  they  may  merge  without  any  sharp  boundary.  At  parts 
of  their  periphery  they  are  continuous  with  tl  e  circumjacent  connective- 
tissue. 

By  the  agmination  of  these  follicles  it  is  that  Peijer^s  patches  ov  plaques 
are  formed  (figs.  481,  482), 
which  occur  in  man,  as  in 
all  mammalia,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  in  very 
various  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. In  some  cases  they 
are  made  up  of  from  3  to  7 
follicles  only,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  from  20  to  30. 
Again,  when  large,  they  may 
contain  up  to  50  or  60  of 
the  latter. 

Beyer's  patches  are  found 
principally  in  the  small 
intestines,  and  always  at  the 
free  side,  or  that  opposite  to  the  mesenteric  attachment  of  the  viscus.  They 
appear,  as  a  rule,  first  at  the  end  of  the  jejunum,  and  become  more 
frequent  in  the  ileum. 

But  although  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  distribution,  it  is  not  without 


Fig.  481.- 


One  of  Peyer^s  glamls  from 
the  rabbit. 


Fig.  482. — Vertical  section  through  one  of  Pfyer's  glands 
from  the  rnbbit.  a,  villi:  ft,  bodies  of  glands  rounded  off 
above;  c  others,  apparently  open  above. 
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exceptions,  especially  in  the  occurrence  of  isolated  Peyer's  glands  in  the 
colon. 

The  vermiform  appendix  of  man,  and  to  a  greater  extent  also  that  of 
the  rabbit,  may  likewise  be  said  to  be  one  large  Perjer's  gland,  composed 
of  crowded  follicles  {Teichmann,  His,  Frey). 

The  number  of  these  agminated  glands  to  be  found  in  the  human  small 
intestine  varies  from  1 5  to  50  and  upwards.  The  diameter  of  such  a  group 
cannot,  of  course,  be  definitely  laid  down,  varying,  as  it  does,  from  7  mm, 
to  several  centimetres.  The  form  they  assume  is  usually  oval,  their  long 
axis  corresponding  with  that  of  the  intestine. 

Subjecting  the  glandules  agminatoe  to  close  inspection,  we  find  in 
longitudinal  sections  that,  although  the  form  of  the  follicles  may  be 
similar  in  one  and  the  same  group,  nevertheless  it  is  liable  to  vary  to  a 
large  extent,  both  in  different  animals,  and  according  to  the  locality  in 
the  intestine  we  choose  for  examination. 

Beside  spheroidal  follicles,  namely  (fig.  483),  we  meet  with  others  more 
or  less  elongated,  presenting  somewhat  the  figure  of  strawberries.  Eut  in 
other  instances  the  follicles  maybe  so  increased  in  vertical  diameter  as  to 
present  on  section  an  outline  resembling  that  of  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  In 
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Fig.  483.— Vertical  section  of  one  of  Fever's  plaques  from  man,  injected  through  its  lymphatic  canals 
o,  villi,  with  tlieir  chyle  passages;  6,  follicles  of  Lieherkiihn ;  c,  muscularis  of  the  mucous  membrane- 
d.  cupola  or  apex  of  follicles;  e,  mesial  zone  of  follicles;  /,  base  of  follicles;  g,  points  of  exit  of  the 
chyle  passages  from  the  villi,  and  entrance  into  the  true  mucous  membrane;  h,  refiform  arrange- 
ment of  the  lymphatics  in  the  mesial  zone;  i.  course  of  the  latter  at  the  base  of  the  follicles-  k 
confluence  of  the  lymphatics  opening  into  the  vessels  of  the  submucous  tissue;  /  follicular  tissue  of 
the  latter.  ' 

man  they  are  usually  of  the  spheroidal  kind  ;  in  the  small  intestine  of 
the  rabbit  strawberry  shaped.  Those  very  much  elongated  examples  just 
mentioned  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  under  portion  of  the  ileum  of 
the  ox  and  vermiform  appendix  of  the  rabbit. 

The  follicle,  however,  may  be  of  what  shape  it  will,  we  can  always 
distinguish  three  portions  in  it,  namely,  the  summit  or  aipola,  the  mesial 
zone,  and  the  hose.  The  cupola  (d)  projects  into  the  intestinal  tube  • 
the  base  (/)  descends  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  subniucou.s 
connective-tissue ;  and  the  mesial  zone  (e)  serves  to  connect  together  all 
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Fig.  484,— From  the  surface  of  the  pro- 
cessus vermiformis  of  the  rabbit,  a, 
narrowed  entry  to  the  cupola  of  a  fol- 
licle ;  6,  moutlis  of  crypts  in  the  broad 
lidge  of  mucous  membrane;  c,  hori- 
zontal lymphatic  network;  d,  descend- 
ing lymph  canals. 


the  follicles  of  one  gland  by  means  of  a  tissue  entirely  similar  to  their 
own.  It  is  also  continuous,  without  any  line  of  demarcation,  with  the 
adjacent  infiltrated  retiform  tissue.  It  is  at  its  level  that  we  usually  find 
the  muscularis  mucosce  (c)  which  opens  in  each  case  to  allow  room  for 
the  follicles  {Frey). 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  nearer  consideration  of  the  cupolae. 
are  surrounded  by  annular  ridges  of  mu- 
cous membrane,  containing  follicles  of  Lie- 
berkuhn  (b),  and  are  continuous  down- 
wards into  the  mesial  zones,  supporting  on 
their  free  surface,  either  ordinary  or,  what 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  somewhat 
modified  irregular  villi  (a).  The  actual 
summits  of  the  follicles,  however,  are  quite 
destitute  of  villi.  They  are,  in  fact,  so 
freely  exposed  that  each  lymph  follicle 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  little  pit 
on  the  surface  of  the  plaque. 

The  ridges  around  the  follicles  may, 
however,  as  in  the  plaques  of  the  colon, 
be  quite  bare  of  villi.  In  the  processus 
vermiformis  of  the  rabbit,  also,  the  surfaces  of  the  rings  may  be  increased 
greatly  in  breadth  (fig.  484,  b),  so  that  only  a  narrow  entrance  (a)  to  the 
follicles  is  left. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  finer  structure  of  the  elements  of  Peijer's  patches, 
we  find  it  to  be  exactly 
that  of  other  lymphoid 
follicles.  Their  sustenta- 
cular  tissue  is  a  species  of 
retiform  connective  sub- 
stance, traversed  by  capil- 
laries in  which  innumer- 
able lymph  cells  are 
entangled  (pp.  195  and 
420).  Many  of  the  nodal 
points  in  this  network 
contain  in  young  indivi- 
duals full-bodied  nuclei, 
met  with  in  adults,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  in  a  shrunken 
condition.  At  the  mesial 
zone  this  reticular  tissue 
is  continuous  with  the  similarly  constituted  connecting  lymphoid  layer, 
and  through  tliis  with  the  closely  related  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  sustentacular  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  follicles  is  very  loosely 
interwoven,  while  externally  it  assumes  a  denser  texture. 

At  two  spots  it  becomes  exceedingly  densely  reticulated  and  distinct ; 
in  the  first  place  on  the  surface  of  the  cupola,  which  is,  like  the  villi, 
covered  immediately  by  columnar  epithelium,  and  then  at  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  base.  This  latter  in  some  of  Feyer's  glands  is  surrounded 
by  a  continuous  investing  space,  which  corresponds  to  the  investing 
spaces  of  the  lymphatic  glands  (§  223).  In  many  animals  the  resem- 
blance is  increased  by  the  interposition  of  perpendicular  fibrous  septa 


Fig. 


485. — Vertical  section  through  an  injected  Peyer's  follicle 
of  the  rabbit,  showing  the  capillary  network  of  the  same;  the 
large  lateral  vessels,  6,  and  those  of  the  villi,  c. 
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between  adjacent  investing  spaces,  which  are  lost  at  the  level  of  the 
mesial  zone. 

In  other  plaques,  instead  of  these  continuous  investing  spaces,  the 
surface  of  the  base  is  covered  by  numerous  fine  lymphatic  canals,  like  a 

child's  toy  ball  with  a  net. 
In  the  connecting  layer, 
between  the  mesial  zones,  a 
network  of  similar  passages 
may  likewise  be  recog- 
nised. 

The  walls  of  these  pas- 
sages, then,  are  made  up  of 
very  small -meshed  lym- 
phoid reticular  substance. 

In  the  actual  follicles 
themselves,  however,  no 
such  passages  exist. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  superficial  lymphatic 
canals  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, of  the  smooth  as 
well  as  villous  annular 
ridges,  all  sink  down  to 
empty  themselves  into  these 
lymph  passages  of  the  con- 
necting layer  already  men- 
tioned;  also  that,  at  least, 
a  part  of  the  investing 
•     1  4.-U  J     •  -L    1      1  spaces  around  the  follicles 

IS  clothed  with  the  characteristic  vascular  epithelium  of  the  lymphatic 
system  (p.  377).  ^ 

The  vascular  supply  of  each  follicle  is  composed  (as  was  demonstrated 
many  years  ago  by  myself)  of  an  exceedingly  complex  network  of  delicate 
capillaries,  irom  about  0-0056  to  0-0074  mm.  in  diameter.  This  network 
(fig.  485  a)  stands  m  close  connection  with  the  large  arterial  and  venous 
vessels  (&)  which  course  up  and  down  between  the  follicles  supplying  the 
vilh  (e)  of  the  intestine,  as  may  be  seen  in  vertical  sections.  In  trans- 
verse sections  the  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  in  the  interior  of  the 
foUicles  IS  seen  to  be  m  lines  converging  towards  the  centre  la),  starting 
from  circular  vessels  externally-an  object  of  extreme  beauty  under  the 
microscope.  ^ 

§  257. 

Th^  nervous  apparatus  the  small  intestine  is  exceedingly  comnli- 
cated,  deriving  Its  roots  from  the  ventral  divisions  of  the  \Lus  ind 
sympathetic.  I  consists  of  a  double  plexus  of  microscopic  ganglia  con 
nected  above  with  the  nerves  interlacing  in  the  walls  of  the  sromach 

In  the  submucosa  we  first  meet  with  the  plexus  of  Remak  and  Meissner 
remarkable  for  its  highly  developed  knots.  Prom  this  pale  rcleXd 
fibres  are  given  off,  pnncipally  to  the  muscularis  of  the  mucous  mem 
brane,  and  muscular  bundles  in  the  villi,  and  to  a  minor  extent  to  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  as  sensory  elements  We  are  .Hll  l?I  • 
observations  on  these  points,  however  '^'^^  ^^'^"'S  ^ 


Fig.  486.— Transverse  section  through  the  equatorial  plane  of 
three  of  Peyer's  follicles  from  the  rabbit,  a,  capillary  net- 
work ;  b,  large  circular  vessels. 
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Externally  this  submucous  plexus  is  connected  with  the  remarkable 
and  no  less  developed  ^Zexws  myentericus  of  Auerbach.  The  latter,  with 
its  regularly  flattened  ramifications,  but  more  minute  ganglia,  is  situated 
between  the  internal  transverse  and  external  longitudinal  muscular  tunic 
of  the  gut.  These  it  supplies 
with  its  numerous  twigs, 
forming  first  a  secondary 
plexus  of  threads,  O'OOl- 
0-005  mm.  in  thickness,  each 
of  which  possesses  from  3 
to  6  of  the  finest  nervous 
filaments  (L.  Gerlach),  leav- 
ing no  doubt  as  to  the  motor 
nature  of  the  latter,  although 
we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  ultimate  termination  of 
the  fibres. 

We  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  to  which 
the  nervous  system  of  the  in- 
testines is  developed,  from  the 
fact  that  about  100  ganglia, 
belonging  to  the  submucous, 
and  over  2000  to  the  myen- 
teric plexus,  are  to  be  found 
in  1        of  the  intestine  of  the  rabbit. 

The  following  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestine. 

On  arriving  in  the  walls  of  the  latter,  a  few  small  twigs  are  given  oft 


Fig.  487. — A  ganglion  from  the  submucous  tissue  of  a 
liuman  infant,  a,  nervous  knot;  b,  radiating  twigs;  c, 
capillary  network. 


Fig.  488.-From  the  small  intestine  of  the  Guinea-pig.  ^'"'^ 
ganglia ;  6,  c,  fine,  and  d,  larger  lymphatic  vessels. 

to  the  serous  covering  of  the  part,  after  which  the  vessels  break  up  in  the 
muscular  tunics  into  the  usual  weU-known  capillary  network  with  elongated 
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meshes,  whose  long  axes  correspond  with  that  of  the  contractile  elements. 
The  submucosa  is  from  tliis  supplied  further  with  another  network  of 
capillary  tubes  of  somewhat  greater  calibre  than  the  first  {Frey). 

The  chief  supply,  however,  is  to  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  Here 
arterial  twigs  arriving  at  the  bases  of  the  crypts  of  Lieherkuhn  gradually 
break  up  into  networks  of  capillaries  of  medium  calibre,  with  oblong 
meshes,  similar  to  those  of  the  peptic  glands.  These  are  disposed,  in  tbe 
first  place,  around  the  mouths  of  the  glands  in  delicate  rings,  and  then 
continued  into  the  mesh-work  of  the  villi.  The  veins  arising  in  tlie 
latter,  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted,  descend  directly  downwards 
through  the  mucous  membrane,  receiving  but  few  lateral  twigs,  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  submucous  venous  network. 

The.  presence  of  racemose  glands  and  lymphoid  follicles  necessitates,  in 
many  parts  of  the  intestinal  tract,  a  modification  of  this  vascular  arrange- 
ment. The  Avell-known  round-meshed  network,  for  instance,  is  met  with 
around  Brunner's  glands  in  the  duodenum.  Then  Peyer's  patches  require 
a  more  highly  developed  vascular  system.  Here  little  arteries  ascend, 
either  in  the  septa,  or  the  connecting  or  junction  layer  of  the  follicles, 
after  sending  off  twigs  for  the  fundus  of  each  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  for 
their  sides.  Thus  they  reach  and  break  up  into  the  terminal  capillary 
network  of  the  ridges  and  intestinal  villi.  From  thence  the  blood  is 
taken  up  by  lateral  branches  of  the  veins  arising  here,  which  descend  by 
the  side  of  the  arteries,  receiving  also  an  addition  from  the  follicles. 

§  258. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Teiclimann,  His,  Frey,  and  Auerbacli,  we 
have  recently  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  small  intestine.  This  is  from  many  points 
of  view  of  great  interest. 

Its  roots  have  two  sources  :  in  the  first  place,  the  mucous  membrane 
with  its  villi,  and  then  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.  The  last 
source  was  only  lately  discovered  by  Auerhach,  while  the  first  has  long 
been  known,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  vessels  here  being  so  distinctly 
visible  when  full  of  chyle. 

A  few  hours  after  the  reception  of  fatty  food  into  the  stomach,  the 
matters  found  in  the  small  intestine  are  found  to  contain  neutral  fats  in 
a  condition  of  the  most  minute  division,  a  physical  change  brought  about 
by  the  admixture  with  them  of  the  bile  and  secretions  of  the  pancreas 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tubes.  The  fats  are  now  in  a 
condition  capable  of  being  absorbed,  and  they  are  soon  taken  up  in  large 
quantities.  In  this  last  process  the  villi  are  especially  active,  if  not 
exclusively  so,  and  principally  their  apices. 

The  commencement  of  the  process  is  as  follows  :  The  fatty  globules 
m  the  form  of  extremely  minute  particles  of  from  0-0045  to  O'ooll  mm 
in  diameter,  after  passing  through  the  thickened  porous  border  on  the 
epithelial  cells,  arrive  within  the  bodies  of  the  latter.  At  first  only  a 
few  cells  are  seen  to  be  filled  in  this  manner,  the  fatty  granules  occupy- 
ing principally  that  portion  of  the  ceU  between  the  nucleus  and  the  free 
end.  The  number  of  cells,  however,  presenting  this  fatty  infiltration 
soon  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  the  fat-molecules  penetrate  past 
the  nucleus  into  the  pointed  and  attached  half  of  the  columnar  elements 
In  the  further  progress  of  this  process  the  granules  of  fat  pass  through 
the  apices  of  the  cells  into  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath 
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either  filling  the  whole  apex  of  the  yHlus  in  such  myriads  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  being  diffusely  infiltrated,  or  else  ranging  themselves  in 
long  streaks  which  may  be  mistaken  for  fine  canals  charged  with  fatty 
globules  as  they  course  along  between  the  lymph  cells  and  connective- 
tissue  fibres.  In  the  third  stage  of  the  process  we  remark  that  the 
minute  fatty  molecules  have  penetrated  through  the  walls  of  the  chyle 
radical  into  its  lumen,  entirely  filling  the  latter,  so  that  this  element  of  the 
intestinal  villus,  at  other  times  so  difiicult  of  detection,  becomes  dis- 
tinctly visible,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  concluding  phase  of 
the  whole  act  IS  especially  instructive;  here  we  see  the  columnar  epithe- 
lial cells  and  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  again  freed  of  fat,  while  the 
chyle  vessel  is  stdl  full  (fig.  476,  p.  487). 

_  That  this  is  the  true  course  of  the  process  may  be  confirmed  by  artificial 
injection  of  the  lymphatic  canals  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine. 

/The  radicles  of  the  chyle  or  lacteal  system  (fig.  489)  are  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  villi  of  the  gut  as  blind  canals,  wliich  in  our  opinion  (in 
winch  we  are  supported  by  Teichmann  and  His),  are  not  continuous  witli 
the  actual  tissue  of  the  villus,  i^.ccording  to  the  form  of  the  latter,  thev 
present  themselves  either  single  (a)  or  double  (&),  or  even  in  greater 
number  {c).  In  the  last  case  we  either  find  a  looped  communication 
between  them  m  the  apices  of  the  villi,  or  the  vessels  end  separately, 
lowards  the  roots  of  the  villi  we  not  unfrequently  encounter  transverse 
connecting  branches. 

On  arriving  in  the  mucous  membrane  after  leaving  the  villi,  the  lacteal 
vessels  descend  through  the  former  between  the  follicles  of  Lieberlcuhn, 
either  directly  or  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  a  superficial  horizontal 


Fig.  489. — Vertical  section  of  the  human  ileum,   a,  villus,  with  one  chyle  canal;  6,  another 
with  two;  f,  another  ^'ith  three;  d,  absorbent  canals  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

network,  which  lies  at  the  bases  of  the  villi,  and  encircles  with  its  meshes 
the  mouths  of  these  glands  of  Lieberkulm. 

At  the  boundary  between  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  in  the 
latter,  a  network  id)  is  formed  by  the  intercommunication  of  these  chyle 
canals.  These  latter  may  be  of  considerable  calibre,  as  in  the  sheep  and 
rabbit,  or  small,  as  in  man  and  the  calf.  They  accompany  the  network 
of  blood-vessels  also  here,  and  in  some  cases  form  sheaths  around  the 
latter.  As  a  whole,  moreover,  much  variety  is  met  with  among  them, 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  species  of  animal 
chosen  for  observation. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  lacteals  is  modified  wherever  Peyer's  plaques 
occur  (fig.  490).  Those  lymphatic  passages  (a),  returning  from  the 
modified  villi  of  the  circular  ridges  of  these  localities,  form  around 
the  tubular  glands  (h)  of  the  villous  ridges  a  network  {g),  which  is 
continuous  with  another  system  of  intercommunicating  passages  {h) 
formed  in  the  reticular  substance  encircling  the  mesial  zones  of  the 
follicles.  The  latter  open  either  into  simple  investing  spaces  enveloping 
the  basal  portions  of  the  follicles,  and  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
follicles  in  a  lymph  gland  (in  the  rabbit,  sheep,  and  calf  for  instance),  or 
(the  case  in  man,  the  dog,  and  cat)  these  spaces  are  replaced  by  a  system 
of  separate  canals  (i),  interlacing  around  the  bases  of  the  follicles  like 
those  we  have  already  considered  in  §  227. 

From  this  set  of  passages,  or  from,  the  simple  investing  space,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  efferent  lymph  vessels  finally  take  their  rise. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  system  of  canals  of  the  submucous  tissue,  we 


Fig.  490. 

find  springing  from  it  a  certain  number  of  regular  knotted  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  empty  themselves,  after  piercing  the  walls  of  the  intestine, 
into  the  subserous  lymphatic  trunks.  These  latter  are  arranged  in  a 
narrow  band  following  the  mesenteric  attachment  of  the  gut  (Auerbach). 

The  submucous  lacteal  network  communicates,  moreover,  by  means  of 
another  set  of  passages  with  a  second  plexus  of  Tymphatic  vessels  lying 
between  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  layers  of  muscle  of  the  part'^ 
This  (fig.  488,  p.  493),  to  which  the  name  interlaminar  neticorh  has  been 
given  by  Anerbach,  accompanies  the  plexus  myentericus  situated  here 
also,  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  It  collects  all  the  lymph 
from  the  muscular  substance  of  the  intestinal  tube,  from  a  series  of  very 
densely  reticulated  lymph  canals  of  exceedingly  small  calibre,  which  are 
found  singly  in  the  longitudinal  tunic,  but  bedded  one  over  the  other  in 
the  transverse  layer.  This  interlaminar  lymph  net  is  connected  finally 
with  the  subserous  trunks  by  efferent  vessels. 

In  this  complex  arrangement  there  is  most  undoubtedly  a  double  pro- 
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vision  made  for  tlie  escape  ot  the  chyle,  as  Auerhacli  very  correctly 
remarks,  and  during  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel,  also,  the  latter  fluid 
is  able  on  this  account  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  in  many  directions. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  state,  as  regards  the  development  of  the 
small  intestine,  that  in  man  the  villi  make  their  appearance  in  the  third 
month  of  intra-uterine  life.  They  are  then  apparent  as  wart-like  excres- 
cences. Further,  we  would  point  to  the  fact,  that  the  crypts  of  Lieherkiihn, 
unlike  the  gastric  tubuli,  are  present  from  the  commencement  as  pits  in 
the  mucosa,  and  that  the  follicular  structure  of  Peyer's  glands  is  apparent 
in  the  seventh  mouth.  The  cells  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  of  Lieberkiihn's  follicles,  contain  glycogen  in  the  foetus  (Mouget). 

§  259. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  corresponds  in  most  essential 
particulars  with  that  of  the  small  bowel,  except  that  it  is  quite  destitute 


Fig.  491.  —  Tubular  glands  from  the 
rabbit's  colon.  One  tube  filled  with 
cells,  the  others  sketched  without 
them. 


Fig.  492. — Tubular  gland  from  the  colon  of  a  Guinea- 
pig.  At  a,  a  tube  is  seen  with  membrana  propria 
apparent  at  certain  points;  at  6,  the  contents  are 
escaping  through  a  rent  in  the  latter. 


of  those  important  appendages  the  villi.    Its  substratum,  also,  is  far  poorer 
in  lymph  cells  than  that  of  the  sinaH  intestine, 
and  approaches  more  in  character  to  ordinary 
fibrous  connective-tissue. 

The  epithelium  consists  of  columnar  cells 
similar  to  those  of  the  ileum,  but  lacking  pores 
in  the  but  slightly  thickened  border.  Goblet 
cells  are  also  met  Avith  here  (Schuhe). 

Its  muscular  tunic  resembles  that  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  stomach  (§  251),  and  exhibits 
the  same  variety  in  the  relative  development  of 
its  two  layers  (Schwartz,  Ldpsky).  Imbedded 
in  it  we  find  a  great  number  of  tubular  glands, 
tlie  tuhuli  of  the  colon,  and  a  variable  number 
of  lymphoid  follicles  like  those  already  met 
with  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  tubuli  of  the  colon  (fig.  491)  are  merely 
modifications  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberliihn  from 
which  they  are  gradually  developed. 

They  present  themselves  in  the  form  of 
simple  undivided  tubes  with  tolerably  smooth  and  even  walls,  and  a 


Fiir.  493.— Tubuli  from  the  colon 
of  the  rabbit,  treated  with 
caustic  soda. 
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Fig.  494.— Mouths  of  tubujar 
glands  fi  om  the  colon  of  tlie 
rabbit,  with  radiating  ar- 
rangement of  columnar  cells. 


length  which  varies  between  0-4512  and  0-5640  mm.  and  upwards, 
the  transverse  diameter  lying  between  0-0902  and  0-1505  mm.  More- 
over, they  are  just  as  crowded  as  the  gastric  and  jejunal  tubuli,  and  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  large  intestine,  including  the  processus  vermi- 
forrais. 

They  contain  a  viscid,  and  at  times  somewhat  fatty  mass  (fig.  491  and 
492,  h),  consisting  of  nucleated  gland  cells  (measuring  0-0151-0-0226  mm.) 
made  up  of  granular  protoplasm.  These  present  the  appearance  when  seen 
on  the  surface  of  flattened  epithelium,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  accommo- 
dated to  one  another,  but  are  found  on  section  of  the  gland  to  be  columnar. 

Here  also  goblet  cells  may  be  encountered 
(Schuhe).  The  mouths  of  these  glands  are  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  lined  with  columnar  epithelial 
cells  converging  towards  the  lumen  (iig.  494). 

The  lymphoid  follicles  are,  as  a  rule,  larger 
than  those  of  the  small  intestine.  Their  cupola) 
project  from  depressions  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  their  being 
crowded  together,  in  the  vermiform  appendix 
(§2^55  ^^""^^^  lends  to  the  latter  organ  a  most  peculiar  appearance 

The  vascular  apparatus  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  presents 
the  same  arrangement  as  that  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  so  that  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  fig.  466. 

The  lijmphatics  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  were  until  very 

recently  quite  unknown,  although  tlie 
well-known  network  of  the  submucosa 
had  been  discovered  long  before.  We 
are  now  certain  of  their  existence  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  phytophagous  and 
carnivorous  animals,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  thac  they  are  not  absent  in 
man. 

Though  the  surface  of  the  colon  is,  as 
a  rule,  quite  smooth,  we  find  its  upper 
fourth  in  the  rabbit  thickly  studded  with 
broad  projections  comparable  to  the  in- 
testinal villi. 

These  papilla;,  however  (fig.  495),  in 
contradistinction  to  the  villi  of  the  small 
intestine,  are  just  as  densely  crowded 
with  tubular  glands  as  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon. 

In  the  axial  portion  of  these  pro- 

minences  one  or  more  blind  lymphatic 
radicles  are  to  be  seen  (/,  g),  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  small  intes- 
tme  Descending  perpendicularly,  and  twined  about  by  a  vascular  net- 
work {a-d),  they  pass  into  the  loose  mesh-work  of  the  submucous 
ymphatic  vessels.  In  other  animals  the  smooth  mucous  membrane  of 
the  colon  IS  traversed  partly  by  perpendicular  Cc^cal  canals,  and  partlv  bv 
a  wide-meshed  net-work.    These  lymphatic  vessels,  which  do  not  by  any 


Kig  495.— Papilla  from  tlie  colon  of  a  rabbit, 
in  vertical  section,  a,  arterial;  6,  venous 
twig  of  the  submucosa;  c,  capillary  net- 
work; d.  descending  venous  twig;  e,  hori- 
zontal lymphatic  vessel  ensheathing  an 
artery;/,  lymph  canal  in  the  axis;  g, 
ca;cal  extremity  of  the  same. 
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means  attain  the  same  degree  of  development  as  those  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, have  been  traced  down  into  the  rectum. 

The  lymphatic  apparatus,  on  the  other  hand,  attains  in  the  vermiform 
appendix  of  man  the  most  remarkable  degree  of  perfection,  as  was  first 
shown  by  Teichmann.  The  external  ramifications  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  colon  presents  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  the  same  complicated  distribution  is  evident  as  in 
the  muscular  tunic  of  the  latter. 

The  nervous  sujophj  of  the  large  intestine  is  derived  from  a  wide- 
meshed  submucous  plexus  beset  with  ganglia.  The  plexus  myentericus 
presents  the  same  peculiarities  here  as  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

ISTo  further  reference  need  be  made  to  the  muscular  and  serous  coats 
of  the  large  intestine. 

At  the  anus  the  columnar  epithelium  suddenly  ceases,  wliere  the 
epidermial  cells  commence,  with  a  sharply  defined  line  of  separation. 

Close  to  the  termination  of  the  gut  below,  a  certain  admixture  of 
voluntary  or  striped  muscle  fibres  presents  itself  among  the  unstritated 
elements  like  wliat  is  seen  in  the  oesophagus. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  is  the 
same  as  that  of  tlie  mucosa  of  the  stomach  (Koelliker). 

§  2G0. 

The  physiological  significance  of  the  crypts  of  Lieherliuhn,  and  tubular 
glands  of  the  large  intestine,  is  still  a  point  of  considerable  obscurity. 

They  are,  however,  supposed  to  secrete  what  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  intestinal  juice  (succus  entericus), — a  fluid  in  the  production  of  which 
the  glands  of  Brunner,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  must 
also  take  a  part.  The  secretion  requires  further  examination  before  we 
can  pronounce  upon  its  composition  wnth  any  certainty. 

By  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  procedure,  we  have  recently  learned  how 
to  obtain  pure  intestinal  juice  from  the  small  intestine  of  dogs  {Tkiry). 
This  is  then  found  to  be  a  thin,  strongly  alkaline  secretion  of  a  light  wine 
colour,  and  sp.  gr.  of  1*0125.  It  possesses  about  2'5  per  cent,  of  solid 
constituents,  of  which  nearly  2-5  per  cent,  is  albumen,  and  0-3  per  cent, 
carbonate  of  sodium.  It  dissolves  fibrin  as  long  as  alkaline,  but  neitlier 
raw  flesh  nor  boiled  albumen  are  acted  on  by  it.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
neither  to  convert  starch  into  grape  sugar,  nor  to  decompose  the  neutral 
fats.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Eiclihorst,  as  regards  the  secretion  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  amount  of  this  fluid  poured  out  appears  to  be 
very  great. 

The  secretion  of  the  tubular  glands  of  the  large  intestine  has  also  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  vermiform  appendix  is  nothing  but  one  large 
absorbent  apparatus. 

§261. 

The  pancreas,  to  which  we  now  turn,  exhibits,  as  regards  its  structure, 
many  points  of  similarity  to  tlie  salivary  glands.  Its  vesicles  are  roundish, 
measuring  0-0564-0-0902  in  diameter.  The  raembrana  propria  is  studded 
over  at  certain  points  with  nuclei,  showing  that  here  also,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  racemose  glands,  the  construction,  probably,  out  of  flat  stellate 
cslls. 

The  investing  vascular  network  (fig.  496)  is  of  the  ordinary  round  form 
of  the  whole  of  this  group  of  organs. 
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The  numerous  lymphatics  require  closer  attention  than  has,  up  to  the 
present,  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  gland  vesicles  of  the  pancreas  are  clothed  with  cubical  cells.  In 
the  full-grown  rabbit  these  present  in  their  inner  half,  or  that  next  the 
lumen  of  the  gland,  fatty  particles,  while  the  middle  portion  in  which  the 
nucleus  lies,  and  external  to  the  latter,  is  clear. 

The  excretor}^  canals  possess  rather  thin  walls  without  muscular  ele- 
ments, in  which  are  embedded,  at  the  lower  portion,  a  number  of  small 
racemose  mucous  glands  seated  in  the  mucosa. 

If  we  examine  closely  in  animals  the  clothing  of  columnar  cells,  we 
find  that  from  the  beginning  they  are  not  particularly  high.  But  in  the 
branches  they  decrease  more  and  more  in  length,  until,  finally,  in  the 
gland  vesicles  we  meet  with  flattened  epithelium,  reminding  us,  in  many 
respects,  of  vascular  endothelium.  These  ale  the  centro-acinal  cells  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  considering  the  salivary  glands  (§  245). 
They  were  first  seen  here  by  Langerhans. 

By  careful  injection  of  the  excretory  canal-work,  the  same  system 
of  extremely  fine  secreting  tubules  may  be  brought  to  view  in  the 
pancreas  (fig.  297),  as  that  to  which  we  have  already  so  frequently  alluded 
{Langerhans,  Saviotti). 

As  regards  the  nerves  nothing  certain  is  known.  According  to  Pfliiger 
their  mode  of  termination  is  the  same  as  in  the  salivary  glands. 

The  development  oi 
pancreas  takes  place  very 
early  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  duodenum  in 
the  form  of  a  small  sac- 
cule or  bud. 

As  far  as  the  composi- 
tion of  the  alkaline  react- 
ing tissue  of  the  gland 
is  concerned,  nothing  is 
known.  Its  sp.  gr.  is, 
according  to  Krame  and 
Fischer,  1  -047.  A  series 
of  very  interesting  decom- 
position products,  how- 
ever, have  been  met  with 
in  the  fluid  saturating  the 
gland ;  in  the  first  place 
leucin  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  a  considerable 
amount,  comparatively,  of 
tyrosin  {Virchoiv,  Stae- 
deler,  and  Frerichs)  ;  fur- 

/e?..    \       1-        1  ,  ther,  guanin  and  xanthin 

(Scherer)   sarkm  or  hypoxanthm  (Go^-iip),  lactic  acid,  (and  in  the  ox) 
inosite  (Baedeker  and  Coope?-  Lane).    Among  these  leucin  (and  tyrosin  ? 
have  been  remarked  in  the  secretion  of  the  gland,  with  which  thev  find 
their  way  into  the  intestinal  canal.  ^ 

^f^^^"^^  P'PPf     speaking,  of  slow  secretion,  the 

gland  m  question  appears  pale.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  actively 
tunctionating,  from  about  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  hour  after  the  recept  on  of 


Fig.  496.— Vascular  network  of  the  pancieas  from  the  rabbit. 
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food  into  the  stomach,  it  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  In  this  condition  bric^ht 
scarlet  blood  flows  from  the  veins  of  the  organ,  while  in  the  inactive  state 
the  capillaries  contain  a  dark  fluid. 

The  secretion  of  the  gland  or  pancreatic  juice  (succus  pancreatics)  has 
been  obtained  from  the  living  animal.  So  obtained,  it  is  a  strongly 
alkaline  viscid  fluid  {Bernard),  while  that  coUected  from  a  permanent 
pancreatic  fistula  is  a  very- 
thin  liquid  {Ludwig  and 
Weinmann).  In thefirst  al- 
bumen was  digested  {Ber- 
nard, Corvisart),  starch 
was  transformed  into  grape 
sugar,  the  neutral  fats 
(after  first  forming  an 
emulsion)  were  split  up 
into  glycerine  and  free 
fatty  acids.  In  the  latter 
form  the  first  of  these  pro- 
perties was  absent.  The 
thick  liquid,  whose  per- 
centage of  water  is  about 
90,  is  secreted  by  the 
gland  when  the  latter  is 
of  a  deep  red  colour  from 
increased  vascularity ;  the 
thinner  liquid  containing 
about  95-98  per  cent,  of 
water  when  it  is  pale. 

The  amount  of  fluid 
secreted  is  greatest  within 
thehours before  mentioned 
during  digestion.  It  varies, 
however,  to  a  great  extent 
at  other  times,  so  that  calculations  as  to  the  amount  produced  daily  are 
found  to  diff'er  considerably. 

The  most  essential  constituents  of  the  fluid  consist,  in  the  first  place, 
of  an  albuminoid  substance,  which  separates,  in  a  gelatinous  form  on  cool- 
ing below  freezing  point,  from  the  thicker  kind  of  pancreatic  juice,  but 
not  from  the  thinner  fluid ;  then,  again,  of  a  ferment  occurring  in  both 
forms  of  the  fluid,  Avhich  converts  starch  very  rapidly  into  grape  sugar. 
Further,  as  Corvisart  has  pointed  out,  there  is  present  in  the  first  modifi- 
cation of  the  fluid  another  ferment  which  digests  albumen,  and  whose 
action  does  not  cease  on  neutralisation,  or  even  Aveak  acidulation  of  the 
secretion  {Kuhne).  Finally,  there  is  a  third  fermenting  substance,  which 
effects  that  peculiar  decomposition  of  the  fats  already  mentioned.  The 
change  also  alluded  to  produced  in  the  albuminates  is  of  great  interest, 
namely,  a  process  of  disintegration,  with  the  formation  of  an  albumen 
peptone,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  {Kiihne). 
A  gelatin  petone  has  also  been  so  obtained  (Schweder). 

The  constituents  of  pancreatic  juice  obtained  by  incineration,  and 
amounting  to  0-2-0-75  and  0-9  per  cent.,  are  lime,  earths,  magnesia  and 
soda,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  phosphates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  and  traces  of  iron  combined  with 


Fig.  497. — Gland  tubules  from  the  pancreas  of  the  rabbit,  after 
Saviotti.  a,  sti'onff  excretory  canal ;  6,  the  same  of  an  acinus 
c,  delicate  capillary  passages  between  the  cells. 
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phosphoric  acid  {Bernard,  Frerichs,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt).  Sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  is  not  present  in  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 

§  262. 

We  come  now  to  the  liver,  the  largest  of  all  the  glands  connected  with 
the  digestive  tract  in  man  and  the  mammalia.  Underneath  its  fibrous 
investment  it  presents,  even  to  the  unaided  eye,  a  most  peculiar  appear- 
ance, owing  to  its  texture.  A  finer  analysis  of  the  latter  shows  it  still 
more  distinctly  to  be  alone  among  the  glands  of  the  body. 

If  we  carefully  examine  either  the  surface  or  a  section  of  the  liver, 
we  notice  markings  which  divide  the  former  into  regular  fields.  This 
is  seen  in  many  mammals  very  distinctly,  but  especially  so  in  the  pig 
and  also  the  polar  bear.  The  portions  included  in  these  markings  are 
known,  as  the  hepatic  lobules.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
narrow  bands  of  lighter  coloured  substance,  and  are  at  one  time  of  a 
dark  reddish  brown  in  the  central  portion,  and  of  a  lighter  hue  nearer 
their  circumference,  and  at  another  quite  the  reverse,  appearing  light 
internally  and  dark  externally.  These  differences  depend  entirely  upon 
the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  organ.  In  man  this  marking  is  toler- 
ably easy  of  recognition  in  the  infant's  liver,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  indistinct  in  the  adult.  The  diameter  of  the  lobules  may  be  roughly 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  9  mm.,  and  about  a  third  more  in  larger  indi- 
viduals, while,  in  some  cases,  they  may  only  measure  I'l  mm. 

Each  of  these  lobules  consists  essentially  of  innumerable  gland  cells, 
and  an  exceedingly  complex  network  of  vessels  passing  among  them,  and 
tending  all  towards  one  central  point,  where  their  confluence  forms  the 
commencement  or  radicle  of  an  hepatic  twig,  while  externalh^  they  are 
bounded  by  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  biliary  canals. 

The  hepatic  elements  are  distinct  from  one  another  (fig.  498),  and  pre- 
sent great  similarity  to  peptic  cells.  Their  form  is  more  or  less  irregularly 
polygonal,  owing  to  their  mutual  accommodation.  In 
diameter  they  are,  on  an  average,  about  0-0226- 
0-0180  mm.,  with  extremes  up  to  0-0282  mm.  and 
down  to  0-0113  mm.  Their  nuclei,  which  are  oval, 
and  contain  nucleoli,  have  a  diameter  of  0-0056- 
0-0074  mm.  Each  cell  usually  contains  one  of  them 
{(t),  but  may  in  some  cases  be  possessed  of  two  {b). 
The  substance  of  which  the  hepatic  cells  are  composed 
is  of  viscid  consistence,  and  presents  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  fine  elementary  granules  embedded  in  it. 
The  cells  are  entirely  destitute  of  membranous  cover- 

Fi..  498.-Hepatic  cei.s  jf  °'  ^^'^  ''Yl  ^^^^^ure  when  isolated,  is  seen  to 
of  man.  a,  with  one  t)e  possessed  ot  the  power  of  amoeboid  motion,  verv 
Iwo^orth^auer. distiuct,  though  slow  (LeuckaH). 

Besides  these  just  mentioned,  other  matters  are  fre- 
quently met  Avith  in  the  contents  of  the  hepatic  cells,  which,  when  pre- 
sent in  small  quantities,  may  be  regarded  as  normal  constituents,  while 
their  appearance  in  greater  amount  denotes  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
cell.  These  are,  in  the  first  place,  molecules  of  a  brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  pigment  (biliary  colouring  matter),  and,  secondly,  fatty  ^lobules 
of  varying  sizes  (fig.  500).  The  latter,  chiefly  in  'the  form  of  very  fine 
fatty  molecules,  are  found  normally  in  sucking  animals  and  children  and 
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may  be  called  into  being  artificially  by  the  administration  of  very  rieb  fatty 
food  to  an  animal.  In  very  well  marked  specimens  considerable  masses  of 
fat  are  to  be  seen  filling  the  whole  of  the  cell,  and  completely  obscurina  its 
nucleus.  The  cells  in  such  cases  are  often  increased  in  size.  Amonc^st 
adults,  and  especially  after  habitual  indulgence  in  rich  food,  such  fatty 
livers  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

But  besides  this  fatty  infiltration,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  hepatic 
cells,  which  the  latter  are  well  able  to  tolerate,  regaining  their  previously 
normal  condition  as  soon  as  freed 
from  the  oily  molecules,  there  is 
also  a  true  fatty  degeneration,  a 
morbid  change  of  the  whole  ele- 
ment into  lardy  matter,  which 
leads  to  its  entire  destruction. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cells 
of  the  lobules  is  very  remarkable. 
They  are  placed  in  long  rows 
side  by  side  and  connected  with 
one  another  at  points,  without 
by  any  means  being  fused  to- 
gether. This  arrangement,  in 
elongated  groups,  may  be  fre- 
quently recognised  among  hepatic 
cells  which  have  been  scraped 
off  the  cut  surface  of  the  liver 
(fig.  498),  but  more  clearly  in 
delicate  sections  of  the  lobules, 
as  in  fig.  499,  in  which  a  radiat- 
ing arrangement  of  the  bands  of  elements  is  perfectly  manifest,  especially 
in  the  more  internal  part,  while  externally  this  is  more  or  less  lost,  the 
cells  being  disposed  with  greater  irregularity. 

In  the  human  and  mammalian  liver  generally,  the  cells  of  such  a  band 
are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  only  doubled  at  certain  points.  Much  variety 
exists,  however,  in  the  mode  of  grouping. 

These  so-called  lobules,  which  do  not,  however,  like  the  well-known 
divisions  of  racemose  glands,  open  into  an  execretory  duct,  but  are 
placed  on  a  twig  of  the  hepatic  vein,  are  separated 
one  from  the  other  (at  those  points  at  which  they 
are  seen  sharply  defined)  by  distinct  septa  of 
connective-tissue,  which  may  be  isolated  from 
about  the  lobules  in  the  form  of  regular  capsules. 
This  mesh-work  of  connective-tissue  is  derived, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  so-called  capsule  of 
Glisson,  i.e.,  that  sheath  of  cellular  tissue  which 
clothes  the  blood-vessels  and  bile  ducts,  entering 
the  organ  at  the  porta  liepatis,  and  again  from  the 
connective -tissue  covering  the  Avhole  organ.  In 
of  the  human  liver  this  septal  connective- tissue,  _ 
lobule,  is  very  scanty,  while,  in  a  certain  peculiar  affection  of  the  organ, 
known  as  cirrhosis,  it  becomes  hypertrophied. 

§  263. 

In  order  to  gain  a  farther  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  organ,  it  will 
33 


Fie-  499. — Hepatic  lobule  from  a  child  ten  years  old 
(copied  from  Ecker),  with  the  central  hepatic  vein 
in  transverse  section. 


Fie.  500.— Cells  from  a  fatty 
liver,  a,  b,  filled  vfith  smal 
oily  particles  and  trlobulcs 
c,  (/,  with  larger  drops. 

the  normal  condition 
dividing  lobule  from 
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be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  its  blood- 
vessels. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  liver  possesses  this  peculiarity,  tliat  it  receives 
its  blood  from  two  sources,  namely,  from  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal 
vein.  The  last  of  these  conveys  a  much  larger  proportion  of  blood  to  the 
organ  than  the  former,  which  takes  part  less  in  the  elaboration  of  bile 
than  in  the  nutrition  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  Its  branches,  accompanying 
the  divisions  of  the  portal  vessels  and  bile  ducts,  are  distributed,  in  the 
first  place,  as  vasa  nutrientia  to  the  coats  of  both  {rami  vasculares)  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  serous  covering  of  the  liver,  as  far  as  which  they  pene- 
trate (rami  capsulares),  forming  there  a  wide-meshed  capillary  network. 
Tlie  veins  derived  from  these  empty  themselves  into  the  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vessels,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  injected  from  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  vice  versa,  if  the  canula  be  inserted  into  the  portal  vein  the 
injection  may  be  driven  into  the  hepatic  artery.  Finally,  a  few  very 
small  twigs  {rami  lohulares)  sink  into  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  capil- 
lary network  of  the  hepatic  lobules.  Through  these  the  hepatic  artery 
takes  some  part,  at  least  in  the  production  of  the  bile. 

The.  po7'tal  vein,  with  whose  course  we  take  it  for  granted  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted  from  the  study  of  general  anatomy,  forms,  with  its 
terminal  branches,  the  vence  interlohulares  of  Kiernan,  or  venm  periphericai 
of  Gerlach.  These  are  fine  tubes  of  0-0338-0-0451  mm,  in  diameter, 
which  surround  the  lobules  either  in  the  form  of  short  (in  man)  or  long 
(rabbit)  loops,  or,  as  is  pre-eminently  the  case  in  tlie  pig,  in  the  form  of 
regular  rings,  breaking  up  rapidly  on  all  sides,  either  into  finer  branches 
or  immediately  into  capillaries.  In  fig.  501  Ave  have  a  representation 
of  what  takes  place  here  :  a  twig  of  the  portal  vein  is  seen  passing 
through  the  middle,  and  giving  off  on  either  side  the  rami-interlohu- 

lares,  which  terminate  eventually 
in  a  capillary  network  after  en- 
circling the  lobules. 

This  network,  the  most  highly 
developed  which  exists  in  the  body, 
consists  of  vessels  from  0-0090  to 
0  0126  mm.  in  diameter,  whose 
delicate  walls  can  only  with  diffi- 
culty be  demonstrated.  The  meshes 
formed  by  these  are  very  dense,  mea- 
suring only  from  0-0226  to  0-0451 
mm.  They  are  either  rounded, 
square,  or  triangular  in  figure,  and 
lie,  for  the  most  part,  with  their 
long  axis,  often  rather  indistinctly 
directed,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lobules. 

In  the  interior  of  the  latter  the 
capillaries   either  Ibrm,  by  their 
rapid  confluence,  a  single  hepatic 
venous  radicle,  or,  what  is  more 
,  frequently  the  case,  two  or  more 

sucli.  Ihese  may,  m  some  instances,  be  met  with  in  much  larger  num- 
bers. The  hepatic  twigs  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lobufes  •  thev 
are  from  0-5640  to  0  0677  mm.  in  diameter  {Gerlach),  and  have  been 


Fig.  501.— Rabbit%  liver  injected,  showing  a  portal 
branch,  the  venoe  interlohulares,  the  capillary  net- 
work, and  a  vena  intrahbularis  in  the  centre  of 
a  lobule. 
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named  by ^^eman,  on  account  of  their  position,  the  vence  intralohularee, 
by  Gerlach  vence  centrales.  On  their  exit  from  the  lobules  these  vessels 
join  together  to  form  larger  trunks.  The  latter  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  so  that  they  remain  gapin^  even 
when  emptied.  From  the  fact  that  the  veins  of  the  liver  do  not  possess 
valves,  the  whole  hepatic  circulation  may  be  just  as  easily  injected  from 
them  as  from  the  portal  vessels. 

§  264. 

So  far  we  have  only  discussed  those  points  of  structural  arrangement  of 
the  hver  which  are  easily  recognisable,  and  may  be  therefore  re°  arded  as 
permanent  additions  to  histological  knowledge.  ° 

Far  diiferent  is  it  now,  however,  when  we  come  to  deal  wath  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  sustentacular  substance  of  the  interior  of  the 
lobules,  with  the  relations  of  the  veins  to  the  finest  biliary  ducts,  as  well 
as  the  disposal  of  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  gland. 

From  tlie  fact  that  the  two  netw'orks — that  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  bands  of  hepatic  cells  and  that  of  the  circulation — are  closely  inter- 
woven one  with  another,  many  suppose  that  the  hepatic  cells  are  simply 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  network. 

Nevertheless,  if  very  fine  sections  of  a  properly  hardened  liver  be  care- 
fully brushed  Avith  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  there  remains,  after  removal 
of  the  hepatic  cells,  an  exquisitely 
delicate  reticulated  framework,  com- 
posed of  homogeneous  membranous 
bands,  which  separate  the  rows  of 
gland  cells  and  blood  stream  from 
one  another.  In  this  network  may 
be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  the  nuclei 
of  the  capillaries,  and  then,  small 
isolated  nuclei,  which  present  them- 
selves in  a  shrunken  condition  in 
the  adult  (fig.  502). 

In  the  liver  of  the  infant,  or 
foetus,  in  the  later  months  of  utero- 
gestation,  this  fine  transparent  membranous  structure  may  be  seen  at 
certain  points  to  be  double.  One  of  its  layers  corresponds  to  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  resolved  into  those  vascular 
cells  so  well  known  (p.  363)  {Eherfh).  Its  other  lamina,  on  the  other  hand, 
invests  the  bands  of  hepatic  cells  as  they  intersect  each  otlier. 

From  this  it  would  appear  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  a  thin  homogeneous 
layer  of  sustentacular  connective-substance  envelo})es  the  various  rows  of 
hepatic  cells.  This  layer  is  often  of  the  most  extreme  delicacy,  but  may 
be  seen  with  comparative  ease  to  be  continuous  at  the  periphery  of  each 
lobule  with  the  interlobular  connective-tissue. 

Here  then  we  have  the  long  sought  for  membrana  propria  of  the 
hepatic  cells  presenting  itself.  To  it  belongs  indubitably  the  second  and 
smaller  series  of  nuclear  formations,  which  appear  at  an  early  period  in 
greater  abundance,  as  a  system  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  frequently 
exhibiting  distinct  cell  bodies. 

Wliile  at  first  these  two  membranes,  namely,  the  sustientacular  connec- 


Fifl.  502. — Sustentacular  tissue  from  the  liver  of 
the  infant,  a,  homogeneous  membrane  with 
nuclei;  6,  filiform  folds  in  the  former;  c,  isolated 
hepatic  cells,  remaining  after  brushing. 
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tive-substance  of  the  gland  and  the  Avails  of  the  vessels,  appear  quite 
distinct  from  one  another,  they  assume  the  appearance,  later  on  in  older 
animals,  of  being  fused  into  one  single  lamina.  That  this,  however,  is 
probably  not  the  case,  will  be  seen  further  on  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  streams. 

For  our  acquaintance  with  these  important  points,  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  liver,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  part  to  the  exertions 
of  Beale  and  E.  Wagner. 

§  265. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  radicles  of  the  hi.le  ducts  in  the 
interior  of  the  lobules,  and  their  relations  to  the  secreting  cells,  is  a  subject 
fraught  with  difficulty  for  the  microscopic  anatomist,  and  one  which  for 
a  long  time  baffled  every  attempt  at  elucidation,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  earlier  methods  of  treatment  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  here  extensive  use  was  made  of  hypothesis,  and  that 
many  theories  as  to  the  arrangement  of  parts  sprung  up  only  to  be  aban- 
doned again.  At  last  saccess  attended  the  eff"orts  of  some  to  demonstrate 
distinctly  the  finest  bile  ducts.  The  first  successful  observers  in  this 
interesting  field  of  discovery  were  Gerlach,  Budge,  Andrejevic,  and 
MacGUlavry.  The  results  of  their  investigations  Avere  all  very  similar, 
and  our  own  experiences,  as  well  as  those  of  ChrzonszczeiosJci/  (arrived  at 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  method  of  treating  the  hepatic  tissue),  are  in  exact 
accordance  with  them.  Further  progress  in  this  direction  was  made  again 
through  the  elegant  demonstrations  of  Hering,  confirmed  and  amplified 
later  on  by  Eberth.  Subsequently  similar  passages  were  discovered  in  the 
various  racemose  glands,  to  which  we  have  already  frequently  referred 
{§§  198,  245,  255,  and  261). 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed,  and  one  which  has  long  been  recognised 
Avith  ease,  is  that  the  ramifications  of  the  bile  ducts  accompany  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  between  the  hepatic  lobules.    From  these, 


Fig.  503.— Biliary  capillaries  from  the  rabbit's  liver.  1.  A  part  of  a  lobvUe  •  a  vena 
hepatica;  6,  portal  twig;  c,  bile  ducts;  d,  capillaries;  e,  biliary  caBiliariPi 
2.  Biliary  capillaries  (6)  in  their  relation  to  the  capillaries  of  the  vascular  svstpni 
(a).  2.  Biliary  capillaries  in  their  relation  to  the  hepatic  cells;  a  caDillai-ips-  A 
hepatic  cells;  c,  bile  ducts;  d,  capillaries  of  the  blood-vessels.         '  '=°> 

then,  another  set  of  fine  thin-Avalled  biliary  canals  take  their  rise  (fig 
503,  1),  which  invest  the  further  ramifications  of  the  vena  portee  (b)  with 
delicate  networks  (c)  in  their  course  between  the  lobules. 
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More  internally  still  these  tubules  are  continuous  with  an  exquisitely 
de  icate  mesh-work  of  the  finest  tubes,  known  as  the  biliary  capillaries 
(d).  ihese  are^passages  of  extremely  small  calibre,  measurina  in  the 
rabbit  only  0-0025-0-0018  mm.  Arranged  in  a  dense  network  (3  a) 
they  pass  between  the  hepatic  cells  {h)  in  such  a  way  that  the  sur- 
face of  each  of  the  latter  comes  in  contact  with  them  at  various 
points. 

The  meshes  are  cubical,  so  that  the  network  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance from  almost  every  point  of  view.  The  breadth  of  each  mesh  is  on 
an  average,  0-0144-0-0201  mm.  in  the  rabbit,  and  corresponds  as  a  rule 
with  that  of  the  gland  cells.  The  whole  is  characterised  by  the  wonder- 
ful delicacy  of  arrangement,  and  the  regular  way  in  which  this  third  and 
finest  network  is  interwoven  with  the  two  others  formed  by  the  blood 
capillaries  and  bands  of  gland  cells. 

These  biliary  capillaries  have  been  known  for  many  years  past  to 
exist  in  many  mammals,  among  Avhich  the  rabbit  appears  to  be  best 
suited  for  their  demonstration.  They  have  recently,  however,  been  dis- 
covered in  the  other  three  classes  of  vertebrata  also  {Eherth,  Hering). 

The  questions  now  arise — Do  the  biliary  capillaries  possess  independent 
walls,  or  are  they  simply  lacunar  passages ;  and  what  relation  do  they 
maintain  to  the  hepatic  cells'? 

For  our  own  part,  we  would  with  MacGillavry,  as  formerly,  so  still 
answer  the  first  question  in  the  affirmative,  having  always  held  the 
opinion  that  the  biliary  ducts  do  possess  independent  walls.  Isolation  of 
the  latter  has,  however,  up  to  the  present  been  impossible,  but  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  fact  seems  of  minor  importance  when  we  consider  the  great 
delicacy  of  all  the  component  tissues  of  the  part.  Again  (2),  the 
interlacement  of  the  blood  capillaries  (a)  is  seen  to  take  place  in  such  a 
peculiar  manner  through  the  network  of  the  biliary  capillaries  [b),  and  in 
many  localities  the  latter  present  such  regularity  when  injection  has  been 
successfully  accomplished,  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of  lacunae  of  this 
kind  between  cells  endowed  with  vital  contractility  seems  highly  impro- 
bable. Further,  we  may  at  times  encounter  points,  at  the  junction 
of  injected  and  uninjected  portions  of  tissue,  at  which  the  amount  of 
granules  of  colouring  matter  of  the  former  diminish  in  the  latter  in  a  way 
that  permits  of  our  following  on  the  network  of  biliary  capillaries  a  little 
farther  by  the  thin  lines  of  coloured  fluid,  until  they  appear  eventually  in 
the  tissue  around  the  several  hepatic  cells  quite  destitute  of  coloured  con- 
tents. Under  very  high  magnifying  power,  also,  the  empty  network  may 
be  seen  clearly,  presenting  great  regularity,  the  canals  of  the  same  calibre 
throughout,  with  no  enlargements  at  the  nodal  points,  and  sharply  con- 
toured. Sometimes  we  are  even  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  section  so 
thin  that  it  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  a  network  of  bands  of  hepatic 
cells  only  one  tier  thick ;  and  here,  along  the  middle  of  each  band,  some 
of  these  biliary  passages  may  take  their  course,  maintaining  the  axis,  and 
lying  quite  free  and  uncovered  by  other  rows  of  cells.  An  appearance  of 
this  kind  is  easily  explained,  if  we  accept  the  presence  of  a  special  wall 
to  each  canal,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  difficult  to  account  for  if  the  pas- 
sages be  regarded  as  lacunar.  The  existence  of  these  walls  has  been  since 
recogni.sed  by  both  Eberth  and  Koelliker. 

The  next  question  is  :  How  are  these  biliary  ducts  related  to  the  hepatic 
cells  ? 

On  this  point  the  opinions  of  histologists  have  until  recently  been  very 
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much  divided  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the  subject.  Many  (as,  for 
instance,  Andrejevic  some  years  ago)  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  hepatic 
cells  to  be  always  interposed  between  the  blood  and  Ijiliary  capillaries, 
so  that  these  two  could  never  come  into  contact  one  Avith  another. 
MacGillavry,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  the  interlacement  and 
weaving  together  of  both  networks  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  this 
possible. 

The  discoveries  of  Hering  and  Eberth,  however,  have  since  given  sup- 
port to  the  first  view,  which,  from  our  own  researches,  we  are  also  led  to 
believe  to  be  the  correct  one. 

But  in  order  to  understand  this  fully,  we  must  examine  not  only  tlie 
complex  liver  of  the  mammal,  but  the  gland  also  in  a  simpler  form,  as  it 

presents  itself  in  other  verte 
brate  animals,  among  which  we 
would  reckon  for  the  case  before 
us  not  only  fishes  and  amphibia, 
but  also  birds. 

Let  us  take,  then,  first  of  all 
the  liver  of  the  amphibia,  whicli 
is  especially  instructive.  Here 
we  find — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
common  ringed  snake — that  the 
bands  of  cells  and  networks  of 
these  bands  are  made  up  (;;s  is 
shown  in  fig.  504,  1)  of  rouleaux 
of  gland  cells,  bounded  exter- 
nally by  blood-vessels,  and  con- 
vergent towards  a  line  biliary 
duct  running  tl) rough  the  axis 
of  each  rouleau.  One  of  the 
latter  is  in  transverse  section 
comparable  to  an  ordinary  tubu- 
lar gland  clothed  with  unlamin- 
ated  epithelium,  and  possessed 
of  a  very  narrow  lumen,  each 
blood  capillary  being  separated 
from  the  bile  ducts  by  the  full 
height  of  the  hepatic  cells  {Her- 
ing). The  livers  of  the  batrachia, 
also,  present  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  parts.  A  side-view  (2) 
discloses  between  each  two  rows 
of  hepatic  cells  a  long  bile-duct 
holding  the  axis  of  the  bands 
formed  by  these  rouleaux,  while 
external  to  the  latter  the  blood- 
capillaries  are  situated.  Nearer 
the  circumference  of  the  organ 
biliary  ducts  of  greater  calibre 
are  to  be  found  clothed  Avith  low 
columnar  epithelium  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hepatic  cells. 

_  Among  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrate  animals  lateral  branches  on  the 
bile  ducts  are  seen,  but  sparely,  and  the  existence  of  blind  terminations  to 


Fii:.  504. — Ultimate  radicles  of  biliary  ducts  in  the 
liver.  1.  From  the  common  snake  (alter //cring').  2. 
From  the  salamander  (after  Eberth).  3.  From  the 
rabbit,  a,  blood-vessels ;  b,  hepatic  cells ;  c,  biliary 
capillaries. 
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these  (although  liable  to  be  simulated  by  imperfectly  injected  canals),  can- 
not be  denied  in  our  opinion. 

It  is  only  when  we  ascend  to  birds,  that  we  meet  Avith  a  higher  deve- 
lopment of  this  system  of  lateral  branches. 

Among  those  mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  been  hitherto 
made  the  subject  of  research,  it  is  in  many  cases  found  in  an  extremely 
high  state  of  development  in  the  form  of  that  exceedingly  complex  network 
of  bihary  capillaries,  represented  in  tig.  503.  Here  the  surface  of  each 
hepatic  cell  comes  in  contact  with  one  or  more  biliary  ducts.  Eut  even 
still,  and  though  presenting  complex  and  various  modifications,  the  funda- 
mental plan,  as  seen  in  fig.  504  (3),  remains  distinct.  The  biliary  (c)  and 
blood-capillaries  (a)  never  come  into  actual  contact ;  they  are  always  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  whole  or  fraction  of  an  hepatic  cell  (b).  In 
the  lower  vertebrates  several  hepatic  cells  combine  to  enclose  the  former, 
while  higher  up  the  scale  the  contact  of  fewer,  and  at  last  of  two,  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  formation. 

Finally,  Ave  are  met  by  the  inquiry.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  delicate 
wall  of  the  biliary  duct? 

The  cuticular  border  of  tlie  epithelial  cells  in  the  terminal  ra)nifications 
of  the  bile  ducts,  is  pointed  out  by  Ehertlu  as  its  probable  source.  Just  a.'* 
the  cell  secretion  or  cuticular  formation  becomes  thickened  and  perforated 
by  pores  towards  the  larger  branches,  as  already  mentioned  (§  92),  so 
does  it,  as  we  advance  upon  the  biliary  capillaries,  acquire  greater  delicacy, 
forming  eventually  the  walls  of  the  biliary  capillaries  at  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  the  hepatic  cells. 

§  2G6. 

■  There  are  still  left  for  our  consideration  the  larger  biliary  ducts,  the 
lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the  organ. 

liesembling  to  a  considerable  extent  the  ramifications  of  the  portal 
system,  in  their  course  and  mode  of  confluence,  the  bile  ducts  present  for 
our  consideration  a  homogeneous  membrane  with  a  clothing  of  small  low 
cells  from  the  ductus  interJohularis,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  the  larger  trunks,  instead  of  homogeneous 
walls,  fibrous  coats  and  long  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  make  their  appear- 
ance, upon  whose  surface  a  porous  cuticular  border  may  be  recognised 
with  increasing  distinctness,  as  Ave  advance  from  Avithin  outAvards.  In 
those  passages  of  large  size,  Avhich  have  already  left  the  parenchyma  of 
the  liver,  a  mucous  membrane  and  external  fibrous  layer  are  to  be  seen 
composing  their  Avails.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  besides  these,  a 
series  of  longitudinal  contractile  fibre  cells  entered  into  the  structure  of 
the  tube  :  this  has  not,  however,  been  since  confirmed. 

The  coats  of  the  gall  bladder  are  formed,  according  to  Henle,  of  layers 
of  connective-tissue  alternating  Avith  muscular  laminaj,  consisting  of 
unstriped  fibres  Avhich  cross  each  other  in  all  directions.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  marked  by  beautifully  regular  folds,  and  is  covered  by  the 
same  coating  of  nucleated  columnar  cells  met  Avith  in  the  small  intestine. 
These  latter  are  also  endowed  Avith  the  same  poAver  of  absorbing  fats  as 
those  of  the  intestine. 

The  bile  ducts  possess  also  numerous  follicles  and  racemose  glands. 
The  first  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  canals,  as  in  the  ductus  choledoc/mt, 
cysticus  and  hepatic  duct  with  its  larger  branches:  they  are  arranges 
sometimes  irregularly,  sometimes  in  roAvs.    The  racemose  mucous  glandb 
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are  but  sparely  found  in  the  gall  blad.ler  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
c  Stic  due  ,  hJt  make  their  appearance  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  canal 
aid  ductu  choledochus  and  hepaticus  (fig.  505,  a)  In  the  ^^^^^^^^  pas^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  latter,  with  a  diameter  of  about  0-7  mm.,  is  to  ^^/^^^'J^.^^^f  ^/^T^^ 
of  simple  c^cal  formations,  some  of  tubular,  some  of  flask-like  hgure.  In 
that  network  of  fine  passages  situated  in  the  transverse  fissure  o  the  liver 
they  occur  also  (b) ;  likewise  in  those  ducts  arranged  around  the  avger 
^  ^  ^  branches  of  the  portal  vein 

within  their  sheaths,  and 
finally  in  the  lateral  twigs 
given  off  from  the  branches 
lying  in  the  longitudinal 
fissure  of  the  organ.  These 
appendages  have  by  some 
been  supposed  to  be  im- 
perfectly developed  mucous 
glands,  but  by  the  majority 
of  histologists  they  are  re- 
garded now  as  blind  rami- 
fications of  the  bile  ducts 
or  receptacles  for  the  bile 
(Beale,  Koelliker,  Riess). 
According  to  this  last  view 
they  would  be  numbered 
among  the  vasa  aherrantm 
of  E.  H.  Weber.  We 
understand  under  this 
name,  passages  of  0 "02-0 "7 
mm.  in  diameter,  which 
leaving  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  undergo  sub-divi- 
sion into  smaller  branches 
in  a  connective  -  tissue 
stroma.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ligamentum  triangulai-e  sinistrum,  and  the  fibrous  bridge 
across  the  inferior  vena  cava.  They  are  partly  disposed  in  a  retiform 
manner,  and  some  of  them  terminate  with  bulbous  dilatations. 

The  numerous  lymphatics  of  the  liver  consist  of  a  series  of  superficial 
vessels,  and  another  situated  more  deeply  communicating  with  the  first. 

The  first  lying  in  the  deepest  layer  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
organ,  is  made  up  of  a  complex  unlaminated  network  of  fine  canals,  whose 
larger  efferent  vessels  pass  off'  in  vai'ious  directions.  Those  on  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver  take  their  course  towards  the  ligaments  of  the  organ, 
and  do  not  meet  with  lymphatic  glands  until  their  entrance  into  the 
thorax.  Those  from  the  under  surface  of  the  viscus,  on  the  other  hand, 
empty  themselves  into  lymph  nodes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trans- 
verse fissure  and  the  gall-bladder. 

The  deeper  lymphatic  vessels  enter  with  the  portal  veins,  hepatic 
arteries,  and  bile  ducts,  into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  enveloped  in  a 
fibrous  prolongation  of  GlissoyCs  capsule,  and  follow  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  latter  canals.  In  their  course  they  invest  the  branches  of  both 
ducts  and  blood-vessels  with  a  delicate  network  of  tubes,  and  arrive  thus 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  still  in  the  form  of  distinct  vessels.  Here 


Fife.  505.— a,  bile-duct  glands  from  the  hepatic  duct  of  the 
httman  liver;  6,  injected  twig  of  the  biliary  plexus  of  the 
fossa  transversa  (after  Henle). 
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they  merge,  either  as  distinct  vessels  or  interlobular  lacunte,  into  a  very 
remarkable  network  of  lymphatic  passages,  traversing  the  whole  lobule  in 
every  direction.  Every  blood  capillary,  namely,  is  ensheathed  in  a  lymph 
stream,  whose  external  boundary  is  without  doubt  formed  by  the  delicate 
fibrous  sustentacular  membrane  of  the  hepatic  cell  bands ;  so  that  each 
of  the  cells  of  such  a  band  bounds,  with  a  portion  of  its  surface,  the  inter- 
lobular lymph  stream.  We  are  indebted  to  MacGillarnj  for  the  discovery 
of  these  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces  (§  207).  These  facts  we  have 
confirmed  by  personal  observations,  and  Biesiadecky  has  recently  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  the  same  arrangement  of  parts  prevails  in  the 
human  liver.  Incautious  injection  of  the  biliary  capillaries  frequently 
results  in  rui)ture  of  the  latter,  and  communication  between  them  and  the 
lymphatic  interlacements,  giving  rise  to  appearances  which  have  led  at 
least  several  observers  into  the  error  of  regarding  the  latter  as  biliary 
networks. 

The  verves  of  the  liver,  springing  for  the  most  part  ivom.  plexus 
cceliacAis,  and  consisting  of  both  RemaluS  fibres  and  other  dark,  hue,  or 
broader  filaments,  spread  themselves  along  the  course  of  the  bile-ducts, 
along  the  hepatic  arteries  and  its  ramifications,  as  far  as  its  interlobular 
branches,  along  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  and  serous  covering  of  the 
organ  (Koelliker).  The  mode  of  their  ultimate  termination  is  still  very 
obscure. 

§  267.  • 

Turning  now  to  the  composition  of  the  liver,  older  and  rougher  analyses 
of  its  tissue  (whose  sp.  gr.  is  stated  by  Krause  and  Fischer  at  1-057) 
give,  beside  about  70  per  cent,  of  water  for  man,  soluble  albumen, 
coagulated  protein  matters,  glutinous  substances,  fats,  extractives,  and 
about  1  per  cent,  of  mineral  constituents. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  interesting  mutation  products  have 
been  found  in  the  liver.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  glycogen, 
grape  sugar,  inosite  (in  the  ox),  lactic  acid,  nric  acid,  hypoxanthin, 
xanthin,  and  urea  have  been  met  with  here.  Kreatin  and  kreatiniu, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been  found,  nor  leucin  and  tyrosin,  of  which 
the  first  is  at  the  most  only  present  in  traces  in  the  healthy  liver  (§  31 
and  §  32).  Cystin  has  also  been  found  in  the  organ  under  morbid 
conditions. 

None  of  these  matters  are  present  in  the  bile,  and  must  consequently 
return  into  the  circulation. 

The  mineral  constituents  are,  in  the  first  place,  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  which  appear  in  large  quantities,  the  salts  of  potassium  prepon- 
derating, while  phosphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  chlorides  of  the 
alkalies  and  sulphates  are  present  in  but  small  amount.  Iron,  nianganese, 
and  copper  (p.  62\  with  traces  of  silicates,  have  also  been  found. 

Accurate  observation  has  shown  that  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  which  is 
of  soft  consistence  during  life,  possesses  also  an  alkaline  reaction,  while 
in  the  dead  animal  it  reacts  acid.  i    r   •  i  i  ii. 

The  glandular  elements,  or  hepatic  cells,  are  composed  of  richly  albu- 
minous protoplasm,  containing  frequently  glycogen.  I  his  latter  com- 
pound vanishes  from  the  cells  of  starving  animals.  Glycogen,  wHicn  is 
neither  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  nor  in  the  blood,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  product  of  cell  life.  Through  the  agency  of  a  ferment  also 
existin-  in  the  ceU,  this  substance  is  converted  first  into  dextrin,  as  an 
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intermediate  step,  and  then  into  grape  sugar.  Its  amount  in  the  living 
cell  is  so  small  that  we  are  unable  actually  to  prove  its  presence  there,  but 
immediately  after  death  it  increases  considerably  in  quantity.  Besides 
this,  fatty  matters  are  encountered  in  the  glandular  elements,  and  frequently 
also  biliary  pigment  in  the  form  of  granules.  The  hepatic  cell,  however, 
fabricates  besides  several  other  substances  of  great  importance  in  the 
formation  of  bile,  as  we  shall  see  presently  in  considering  this  secretion. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  formation  of  glycogen,  and  certain  of  the 
constituents  of  bile,  are  only  different  portions  of  one  and  the  same 
mutative  chemical  process. 

The  fatty  matters  of  hepatic  tissue  still  await  accurate  analysis. 

§  268. 

The  hile,  an  exceedingly  decomposable  secretion,  is,  as  it  flows 
immediately  from  the  liver,  a  clear  and  rather  thin  fluid  of  alkaline 
reaction.  Its  colour  is  sometimes  reddish  yellow,  as  in  the  carnivora, 
and  sometimes  greenish,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vegetable  feeders.  What- 
ever its  tint  be  at  the  outset,  it  always  turns  to  green  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  To  the  taste  it  is  sweetish  bitter,  leaving  little  aftertaste. 
During  its  sojourn  in  the  gall-bladder  its  characters  become  changed,  its 
alkalinity  appears  more  marked,  it  receives  an  admixture  of  mucus,  the 
colour  deepens  to  brown,  and  it  becomes  more  concentrated.  The  sp.  gr. 
of  human  bile  is  usually  accepted  as  1  "026-1 '032. 

The  fluid  is  usually  completely  homogeneous,  without  either  granules 
or  fat  globules  ;  nor  do  liepatic  cells  make  their  appearance  in  it,  owing 
to  the  small  calibre  of  the  biliary  capillaries. 

The  most  important  and  essential  constituents  of  bile  are  the  com- 
pounds of  sodium  with  two  peculiar  acids,  and  the  pigmentary  substances. 

These  two  acids,  taurocholic  and  glycocholic,  have  been  already 
considered  (§  27).  From  the  fact  that  they  are  absent  from  the  blood, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  generated  in  the  liver. 
Their  mode  of  origin,  however,  is  still  a  matter  of  great  obscurity. 

For  a  long  time  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  bile.  It  w^as  not  until  after  Staedeler's 
beautiful  investigations  were  published  that  any  progress  was  made  in 
this  direction  (p.  53).  Fresh  bile  appears  to 
contain  only  two  of  those  pigmentary  matters 
discovered  by  this  chemist,  namely,  the  more 
essential  hiliruldn  and  biliverdin. 

Bilirubin  (fig.  506)  may  be  obtained  from 
slightly  acidulated  bile  by  agitation  with  chloro- 
form. That  it  is  nearly  allied  to  haematin,  and 
has  its  origin  in  the  destruction  of  the  pigment  of 
the  blood-cells  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver, 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  although  we  were 
obliged  at  p.  50  to  negative  the  question  of 
identity  of  the  two  substances.  The  peculiar 
crystalline  form  of  this  pigment  is  also  against 
Pig.  506.-Crystais  of  bilirubin  accepting  it  as  identical  with  haematm,  its 

obtained  from  its  solution  in    Crystals  assuming  a  whetstone  floure 

sulphide  of  carbon.  tt  1 1  .    i ,  •        ,     , .  ° 

^ery  small  crystalhne  bodies,  made  up  of 
bilirubin  in  irregular  and  sometimes  stalk-like  masses,  may  be  met  with 
in  the  bodies  of  the  hepatic  ceUs  at  times. 
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The  enormous  colouring  power  possessed  by  this  pigment  is  also  a  point 
of  great  interest.  Diluted  to  a  million  times  its  volume,  it  is  still  capable 
of  communicating  a  distinctly  yellow  tinge  to  a  layer  of  fluid  two  inches 
deep.  Again,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  small  quantity  in  the  blood 
of  jaundiced  persons  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  their  skin  and  con- 
junctiva. 

The  pigment  of  fresh  green  bile  is  probably  biliverdin,  nearly  allied  to 
the  last.  It  is  also  developed  in  the  other  species  of  bile  on  their 
becoming  green.    Dissolved  in  alkalies,  it  gradually  assumes  a  brown  tint. 

In  decomposing  bile,  another  brown  colouring  matter  is  also  to  be 
found,  which,  on  the  addition  of  acid,  assumes  a  green  colour.  This  is 
probably  biliprasin. 

We  have  already  referred,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  mode  of  generation 
of  the  various  colouring  matters  (§  3Y). 

Another  colouring  matter,  also  present  in  the  urine,  has  likewise  been 
recently  discovered  in  this  fluid,  to  which  the  name  of  urobilin  (§  53) 
has  been  given  [Jaffe). 

Besides  these  constituents,  neutral  fats  are  also  present  in  the  bile, 
also  combinations  of  fatty  acids  with  alkalies,  lecithin,  Avith  its  two 
decomposition  products,  glycero  phosphoric  acid  and  neurin  or  cholin, 
cholestearin  (p.  30),  and  mineral  matters.  The  latter  consist  principally 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  some  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  phosphate 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  as  well  as  traces  of  iron,  copper,  manganese 
(p.  62).  Fresh  bile  contains  no  sulphates;  these  are,  however,  produced 
in  it  by  incineration  and  by  the  processes  of  putrefaction,  from  taurin,  which 
contains  sulphur  (p.  49). 

Of  gases,  the  bile  contains  (dog)  a  small  amount  of  oxygen,  abundance 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  some  nitrogen  (Pfliif/er). 

The  proportion  of  these  matters  in  the  bile  is  usually  higher  than  in 
the  other  digestive  fluids,  but  varies  greatly,  according  as  tlie  bile  remains 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  gall  bladder,  where  it  undergoes  a  loss 
of  water  by  absorption.  The  percentage  of  solid  constituents  in  the 
human  bile  is  generally  estimated  at  from  9  to  17  {Frerichs,  Goriij)). 
That  from  the  ox  contains  from  7  to  11  per  cent.,  that  obtained  directly 
from  the  livers  of  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  only  about  5  per  cent.  (Bidder  and 
Schmidt).  The  bile  of  the  Guinea-pig  is  still  richer  in  water.  The 
organic  matters  in  man  amount,  according  to  Frerichs,  to  about  87,  or, 
according  to  Gorux>,  to  93  per  cent,  of  the  dried  residue.  Among  these 
the  combinations  of  sodium,  with  the  two  biliary  acids,  appear  to_  pre- 
ponderate greatly,  while  the  proporticm  of  fats  and  of  cholestearin  is 
much  less  considerable.  The  percentage  of  mineral  constituents  is  stated 
by  Goriip  to  be  about  6T4  of  the  whole  solid  residue. 

Tlie  secretion  of  bile  in  the  normal  conditions  of  the  system  is  con- 
tinuous, but  liable  to  vary  considerably.  It  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  nature  of  the  alimentary  matters  taken  into  the  system,  being 
mo.st  abundant  after  a  meal  of  flesh  mixed  with  fat,  while  it  decreases 
after  purely  fleshy  food,  and  is  still  less  after  an  exclusively  fatty  diet. 
\  drauf^ht  of  water  also  increases  its  amount,  and  after  the  introduction 
of  food°into  the  system,  the  quantity  elaborated  becomes  larger  and  larger 
lor  several  hours. 

The  quantity  of  bile  produced  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  m  many 
animals  and  has  besides  been  estimated  diff"erently  by  several  observers 
for  one  and  the  same  animal.    From  1000  to  1800  grammes  is  supposed 
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generally  to  be  about  the  average  amount  secreted  by  the  adult  human 
being  daily ;  though  we  must  admit  that  this  statement  is  based  upon 
very  uncertain  data. 

As  to  the  use  of  bile  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  Ave  know  that  it 
possesses  no  fermenting  power  over  the  albuminates,  but  precipitates  on 
the  contrary  albuminous  substances  from  their  acid  solutions  whether 
digested  or  undigested.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  pepsin.  It  is  still  a 
debated  question,''  whether  it  possesses  the  power  of  transforming  starch 
into  sugar.  It  saponifies  the  free  fatty  acids,  and  forms  an  emulsion  with 
fat,  thus  facilitating  its  absorption  by  the  intestinal  villi  {Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  Wistinghaiisen). 

Besides  this,  as  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  shown,  the  greater  part  of  the 
bile,  in  fact  almost  all  its  water,  as  well  as  fths  of  its  solid  constituents, 
is  again  taken  up  into  the  circulation  by  absorption  from  the  intestines ; 
but  nothing  farther  is  known  as  to  what  changes  its  constituents  undergo 
there.  In  a  changed  state  the  pigmentary  matters  pass  through  the  intes- 
tine, together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cholestearin,  and  occasionally  some 
taurin.  The  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  choleic  acid  are  also  met 
with,  namely,  choloidinic  acid  and  dyslisin.  Neurin  also  and  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid  also  partake  of  the  nature  of  decomposition  products. 

The  development  of  the  liver,  although  still  a  knotty  point  in  his- 
tology, has  been  cleared  up  to  a  great  extent  by  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  Remak.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  the  organ  springs 
very  early  from  the  cells  of  the  so-called  gland  layer  in  the  form  of  two 
saccules,  clothed  externally  by  a  fibrous  envelope,  derived  from  the  walls 
of  the  intestine,  and  which  has  been  pushed  before  the  growing  saccules. 
From  the  most  internal  cells  of  these  primitive  bile  ducts,  solid  groups  of 
elements  are  produced  by  a  process  of  division,  the  "  hepatic  cylinders," 
which  advance  in  their  farther  growth  into  the  external  enveloping  layer, 
dividing  in  their  progress,  and  branching  with  the  formation  of  networks. 
Those  cells  of  the  originally  external  envelope,  which  have  become  as  it 
were  entangled  within  the  meshes  of  the  network  formed  by  the  hepatic 
cylinders,  are  gradually  converted  into  fibrous  or  connective  tissue,  vessels 
and  nerves,  while  the  secreting  elements  of  the  gland  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cells  of  the  hepatic  cylinders.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  first 
pointed  out  by  Bernard,  that  at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine  existence 
the  liver  contains  no  glycogen,  although  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  placenta, 
the  epidermal  cells,  and  epithelium  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  in  the 
passages  of  the  glands  developed  from  the  latter,  and  also  in  muscle 
(§  170).  With  the  development  of  the  liver  the  disappearance  of  glycogen 
commences  at  one  point  early,  at  another  later,  continuing  until  birth. 

4.  The  Urinary  Apparatus. 

§  269. 

The  urinary  apparatus  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  two  glands :  the 
kidneys  (designed  to  secrete  the  urine),  and  a  system  of  excretory  pas- 
sages made  up  of  the  ureters,  which  terminate  in  a  common  reservoir  the 
bladder,  and  the  urethra,  by  which  the  fluid  is  eventually  carried  off  from 
the  latter. 

The  kidney,  Ren,  a  large  bean-shaped  organ  with  a  smooth  surface,  is 
covered  by  a  thin  but  strong  fibrous  envelope,  the  tunica  propria,  vvli'ich 
is  continued  on  to  the  external  surface  of  the  infundibula  at  the  hilus, 
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the  ureter  leaves   the  gland,  and  its   nutrient  hlood-vessels 


■where 
enter. 

The  substance  of  the  kidney  presents  for  consideration  two  portions, 
namely,  the  cortical  or  external,  which  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  in- 
distinct structure  to  the  naked  eye,  and  an  internal  paler  meduUarij  j^ortion 
of  fibrous  appearance.  The  latter  is  marked  by  fine  lines  converging  towards 
the  hilus,  and  consists  in  most  mammals  of  a  single  conoid  mass  with  the 
apex  towards  the  hilus,  but  in  the  case  of  the  human  being  and  pig  this  is 
divided  into  from  10  to ^15  sections,  whose  bases  lie  towards  the  cortical 
part  of  the  organ,  their  apices  being  directed  towards  the  hilus.  To  these 
the  name  Malpighian  or  medullary  jyyramids  has  been  given.  Between 
them  the  cortical  substance  is 
prolonged  inwards  in  the  form  of 
septa,  known  as  the  coluinnce 
Bertini,  while  both  portions  of 
the  organ  contain  interstitial 
sustentacular  connective-tissue. 

Notwithstanding  their  want 
of  similarity  in  appearance,  both 
portions  of  the  kidney  consist  of 
glandular  elements  resembling 
each  other  in  many  particulars. 
These  are  long  branching  canals 
or  tubes,  known  as  the  urinifer- 
ovs  tubes  of  Bellini.  In  the 
medullary  part  of  the  organ, 
however,  they  pursue  a  straight 
course  diverging  slightly  ot  run- 
ning nearly  parallel,  and  dividing 
at  very  acute  angles ;  Avhile  on 
their  arrival  in  the  cortex  they 
commence  to  turn  and  twist 
upon  themselves,  and  intertwin- 
ing one  with  another  (fig.  507, 
e),  terminate  eventually  in  a 
blind  dilatation  {d)  which  enve- 
lopes a  peculiar  congeries  of 
vessels  (c*,  c^). 

The  difference  of  texture  ob- 
served in  both  portions  of  the 
organ  is  thus  explained. 

This  is  all  that  was  known  ,  ^ 

until  recently  about  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  and  much  difference  of 
opinion  existed,  besides,  as  regards  the  relations  of  the  blood-vessels  to 
the  several  elements  of  the  organ.  . 

We  owe  much  to  Henle  for  having  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  study 
of  the  histology  of  this  organ  some  years  ago  by  his  interes  ing  dis- 
coveries. He  found,  namely,  that  the  medullary  substance  contains 
besides  the  well-known  straight  tubes,  with  acute-angled  division,  which 
open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  organ,  a  series  of  finer  canals  arranged  in  loops, 
whose  convexitL  are  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  -ediUlary  p^mmids 
and  which  on  arrival  at  the  limits  of  the  latter  are  continued  into  the 
cortex. 


Fig.  507. — From  the  cortex  of  the  human  kidney,  a, 
asterial  twig  ^Wms  off  branches;  6,  to  the  con- 
geries of  vessels  c*,  c' ;  c,  efferent  vessel  of  the 
latter;  d,  dilatations  on  the  ends  of  convoluted 
unniferous  tubes,  e. 
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But  Henle's  work  on  the  subject,  besides  elucidating  much  that  was 
most  useful,  led  to  incorrect  conclusions  as  to  the  structure  of  the  cortex, 
it  served,  however,  a  great  purpose  in  provoking  a  series  of  farther  inves- 
tigations, and  thus  through  individual  exertions  the  views  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  have  undergone  since  a  most  salutary  change. 

Remarks.— (1.)  Among  the  older  essays  on  the  subject  which  may  be  said  to 
extend  up  to  the  year  1862,  we  shall  only  mention,  beside  the  German  works  of  Ger- 
loch,  Ludwig,  and  Koelliker,  those  of  Bowman  in  the  Fhil.  Trans.  Act.  for  the  year 
1842,  pt.  i.  p.  57,  and  Johnston's  article  "Ren"  in  the  Cyclopedia  vol.  iv.  p.  231. 


§  270. 

Turning  now  to  the  medullary  pyramids,  whose  apices  have  received 
the  names  of  papillce  renales,  we  find  the  latter  studded  with  the  open- 
ings of  the  excretory  canals.  The  number  of  these  oval  orifices  for  each 
papilla  is  from  10  to  30.  They  correspond  to  a 
similar  number  of  trunks  of  the  gland  tubes  (fig. 
508,  a).  The  latter  are,  however,  very  short,  and 
almost  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 
mouths  each  begins  to  divide  usually  at  very  acute 
angles  into  two  or  three  branches.  These  again 
split  up  into  several  more  (h,  c,  d,  e)  until  the 
whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  bunch  of  twigs. 
In  the  most  peripheral  groups  in  the  human 
kidney  each  tube  presents  to  a  certain  extent  the 
appearance  of  a  runner  with  somewhat  knotted 
branches  creeping  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
along  the  ground  [Henle). 

With  this  rapid  sub-division  the  canals  become 
considerably  narrower.  While  the  mouths  and 
primary  trunks  possess  a  calibre  of  0 '3-0 -19 85 
mm.,  the  diameter  even  of  the  first  series  of 
branches  sinks  to  0-1985-0 -0990  mm.,  and  in  the 
next  in  order  to  0  05 10-0 -501  mm.  This  is  the 
diameter  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  at  about  two 
lines  from  the  apex  of  the  papillae,  and  which 
they  continue  to  maintain  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  slightly  divergent  course  through  the  medul- 
lary substance.  Further  division  is  now  no  longer  remarked,  or  if  seen 
is  only  exceptional. 

_  The  increase  in  bulk  of  the  medullary  pyramids  towards  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  organ  is  partly  explained  by  this  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
urmiferous  tubes,  but  only  partly  so.  Another  factor  in  this  enlargement 
of  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  is  the  system  of  narrow,  looped,  uriniferous 
tubes  (Henh),  which  appear  here  in  addition  to  those  opening  at  the 
papillae, and  to  which  the  name  oicanah  ofHenle  has  been  given  {Koelliker) 
These,  from  0-04,  to  0-02  mm.  in  diameter,  pass  in  great  numbers  out  of 
the  cortex  into  the  medullary  portion,  and  are  here  doubled  back  upon 
themselves  sooner  or  later  {i.e.,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
papillae),  forming  regular  loops.  Thus  they  return  to  the  cortex,  becomincr 
wider  in  their  course  back  again.  In  order  now  to  prevent  all  misun- 
derstanding m  the  rather  complicated  explanation  of  the  arranaement  of 
parts  about  to  follow,  we  shall  apply  to  those  limbs  of  the  looped  canals 


Fig.  508. — A  uriniferous  tube 
witli  its  liranclies  from  tlie 
medullary  sul).stance  of  a 
new-born  kitten's  kidney 
(prepared  with  hydro- 
chloric acid),  (i-f,  divisions 
from  the  first  to  tlie  fifth 
order  (original  drawing 
from  Schweigger-jSeidel) . 
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which  leave  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  the  term 
curving  back  again  that  of  recurrent  tubes. 

In  fig.  509  we  have  a  representation  of  these 
looped  canals  {d)  lying  between  the  widely  sepa- 
rated tubes  {h,  c).  It  shows  likewise  the  in- 
equality in  the  distances  from  the  papillae,  at 
which  the  smaller  tubes  turn  on  themselves. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
number  of  looped  tubes  increases  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  cortex  of  the  organ.  This  is 
shown  by  transverse  sections  of  the  medullary 
pyramids  taken  at  varying  heights.  Near  the 
apices  of  the  papillse  but  few  cross-sections  of  the 
looped  tubes  of  Henle  are  to  be  seen  around  the 
wide  openings  of  the  straight  canals.  But  nearer 
the  bases  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpiglii  the 
small  lumina  of  the  former  become  more  and 
more  numerous.  Again,  while  the  open  urini- 
ferous  tubes  are  at  tirst  arranged  close  to  one 
another,  surrounded  by  circles  of  the  orifices 
of  the  looped  canals,  we  meet  them  further  out- 
wards with  larger  intervals  between  them,  which 
are  occupied  by  cross-sections  of  the  tubes  of 
Henle  in  great  numbers.  But  it  is  not  only 
a  difference  in  diameter  which  distinguishes 
these  two  systems  of  uriniferous  tubes  from  one 
another  :  the  glandular  epithelium  in  the  open 
canals  is  of  a  species  entirely  distinct  from 
that  in  the  looped,  and  the  so-called  mem- 
hrana  propria  presents  several  points  of  dif- 
ference, though  of  a  less  marked  kind. 

The  sliort  trunks  of  the  open  canals  have 
at  their  commencement  no  membrana  propria  • 
they  are  simply  bounded  by  the  fibrous  frame- 
work of  the  apex  of  the  papillae.  Further  on 
a  delicate,  ti'ansparcnt,  limiting  membrane  be- 
gins to  be  apparent.  This  remains  throughout 
the  ramifications  thin  and  fine,  presenting  always 
a  single  outline  under  the  microscope.  The  case, 
however,  is  quite  different  with  the  looped 
canals  (iig.  5 1 0,  a,  h,  c).  Here  the  membrana 
propria  is  stronger  and  thicker,  and  exhibits 
under  high  magnifying  power  a  double  contour. 

In  tlie  short  primary  trunks  of  the  open  canals 
we  find  an  epithelial  lining  continuous  with 
that  covering  the  surfaces  of  the  papillse. 
But  the  cells  here  are  clearer,  and  of  the  low 
columnar  type,  with  broad  bases  turned  towards 
the  walls  of  the  tube.  A  considerable  lumen 
is  still  left,  however,  for  the  height  of  the 
cells  is  only  0-0300-0-0201  mm.  They  re- 
main thus  as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  first 
and  second  order  (Henle).    The  last  system  of 


descending,  and  to  those 


'r 


Fip.  509.  —  Vertical  section 
through  a  medullary  pyra- 
mid of  the  pic's  kidney  (half 
diaftrammaiic).  a.  trunk  of 
uriniferous  tube  opening  on 
tlie  tip  of  a  pyramid  ;  b  and 
<•,  branches  of  the  same; 
rf,  looped  tubes,  or  Henle  t 
canals;  e,  vascular  loops;  and 
/,  branches  of  the  vasa  recta. 

branches  which  run,  as 
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we  have  seen,  undivided  for  long  distances  towards  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids,  possess  a  lining  of  gland  cells  only  0-0158  mm.  high. 

The  gland  cell  of  the  looped  canals  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  descending  arms  and  curves,  a  very 
fiat  pavement  element,  presenting  great  similarity 
to  the  endothelium  of  the  vascular  system  (§  87). 
Its  nucleus  also,  as  in  the  latter,  projects  slightly 
beyond  the  surface  (fig.  511,  c?).  The  resemblance 
to  these  vascular  cells  is  really  very  striking. 

The  recurrent  tubes,  however,  oiHenle's  loops  com- 
mence sooner  or  later  to  enlarge,  and  from  this  on  the 
lining  cells  assume  a  different  character.  Instead 
of  clear,  flattened  elements,  the  ordinary  cubical  gland- 
cells  with  distinct  nuclei  and  granular  protoplasm  pre- 
sent themselves,  with  not  unfrequently  ill-defined 
boundaries  between  each  one  and  its  neighbour. 
Hence  the  recurrent  arm  becomes  cloudy  or  granular 
in  appearance,  and  its  lumen  decreases  in  diameter. 

These  points  are  very  well  seen  in  fig.  511,  Avhich 
is  taken  from  the  kidney  of  the  infant.  Here  may 
be  recognised,  at  a,  the  transverse  sections  of  the 
open  canals ;  at  b,  the  clear,  flat,  epithelial  cells  of 
the  descending  tubes ;  and  at  c,  the  granular  clouded 
gland  elements  of  the  recurrent  arm  of  the  looped 
uriniferous  canals. 

We  must,  of  course,  expect  to  find  the  number 
of  sections  of  tubes  filled  with  dark  gland-cells,  increasing  more  and 
more  as  the  cortex  is  approached. 

The  clearest  insight  into  the  ar- 
rangement of  parts,  just  described,  is 
to  be  obtained  from  preparations  in 
which  the  open  canals  have  been 
injected  from  the  ureter  with  one 
colour,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
medulla  with  another. 

Above,  at  the  termination  of  the 
medullary  substance  and  commence- 
ment of  the  cortex,  the  distinctive 
differences  between  the  two  species  of 
tubes  disappear  more  and  more,  as  far 
as  diameter  and  epithelial  lining  are 
concerned.  But  even  here  injection 
from  the  ureter  exhibits  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  two  systems ;  for,  though 
the  open  canals  are  easily  filled,  the 
urine-secreting  looped  tubes  remain,  as  a  rule  (unless  special  modes  of 
treatment  be  adopted),  completely  devoid  of  the  fluid  injected.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  medullary  substance  assumes,  on  injection  of  the 
blood-vessels,  a  deep  red  hue  for  a  considerable  depth.  This  is  the 
boundary  layer  of  Henle.  Its  deeper  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
numerous  tufts  of  radiatinc'  vessels. 


Fig.  510. — Looped  canals 
fi  cm  the  renal  pyramid 
of  an  infant,  a,  6,  the 
two  arms;  c,  another 
tube;  d, capillaiy  blood- 
vessel. 


Fig.  511.— Transverse  section  through  a  renal 
pyramid  of  an  infant,  a,  collecting  tube  with 
columnar  epithelium ;  fe,  descending  urm  of 
a  looped  canal  with  flat  cells;  c,  recurrent 
arm  with  granular  epithelial  elements;  rf, 
transverse  section  of  a  blood-vessel ;  «,  fibrous 
sustentacular  tissue. 
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§271. 

Turning  now  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney,  we  find  just  as 
peculiar  and  complex  an  arrangement  of  parts  as  in  that  portion  we  have 
been  considering. 

In  vertical  sections  (fig.  512)  we  observe  that  it  consists  of  tubes  twist- 


Fig.  512. — ^Vertical  section  through  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney 
of  the  infant  (half  diagrammatic).  .4  .4,  medullary  processes ;  B, 
true  conical  substance;  a,  collecting  tube  of  the  medullary  pro- 
cess; 6,  finer  tubes  of  the  latter;  c,  convoluted  tubes  of  the  cor- 
tical substance;  rf,  peripheral  layer  of  the  latter;  f,  an  arterial 
twig;  /,  glomeiTili;  </,  transition  of  uriniferous  tube  into  one  of 
/ioitman's  capsules ;  /t,  envelope  of  the  kidney  with  Its  lymphatic 
interstices. 

ing  and  intertwining  in  all  directions  {B) ;  but  that,  besides  these,  it  is 
traversed  from  within  outwards  by  cylindrical  bundles  {A)  of  about 
0-2707-0-3158  mm.  in  diameter,  at  regular  and  short  intervals.  These 
bundles  or  cords  are  made  up  of  canals  of  different  calibre,  which,  in 
some  instances,  become  narrowed  in  their  course  outwards,  where  they 
are  lost  in  convolutions  immediately  under  the  surface,  forming  there  a 
narrow  stratum  of  convoluted  tubes  {d).  This  cortical  stratum  of  c.onvo- 
luted  elements,  consequently,  is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the  bundles 
of  straight  uriniferous  tubes  (fig.  512,  A),  in  about  the  sa7ne  way  that  a 
board  is  pierced  by  groups  of  closely-standing  nails  driven  through  it. 

These  bundles,  although  discovered  long  ago,  have  only  very  recently 
received  particular  attention.    They  have  been  given  by  Henle  the  name 
of  " pyramid  processes,"  and  by  Liidwig  that  of  "  medulhmj  radii." 
34 
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Kie.  513.— Section  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  kidney  of  an  infant  (half  diagrammatic),  a, 
transverse  section  of  the  uriniferous  canals  of  tlie  medullary 
processes  or  radii;  6,  convoluted  tubes  of  tlie  true  cortical 
substance;  c,  glomeruli  and  capsules  of  Bowman. 


We  shall  presently  take  into  consideration  their  significance  and  bearing 
as  rec^ards  the  canals  of  the  medullary  substance. 

We  may,  if  we  like,  look 
upon  the  mass  of  the  con- 
voluted tubes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  pyramidal 
blocks  by  these  groups 
of  straight  passages, — the 
bases  of  the  blocks  being 
directed  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  These 
may  be  named,  as  Henle 
has  suggested,  the  "corti- 
cal pijramids" 

Such  a  division,  how- 
ever, is  artificial,  as  a  cut 
parallel  with  the  surface  of 
the  kidney  shows  (fig.  5 1 3). 
Here  we  remark  that  the  so-called  cortical  pyramids  run  into  one  another 

with  the  greater  part  of  their 
lateral  surfaces  (&). 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convoluted  tubes 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
cortical  mass  is  composed. 

Those  whose  diameter  is  on  an 
average  about  0-0451  mm.,  un- 
dergo no  farther  division  ;  their 
outline  is  also  single,  and  the 
membrana  propria  possesses  con- 
siderable thickness,  their  outline 
being  in  almost  every  case 
smooth. 

The  cells  of  the  convoluted 
tubes  are  also  very  characteristic 
in  appearance.  Their  bodies  are 
made  up  of  granular  cloudy  pro- 
toplasm, in  which  fatty  molecules 
are  often  imbedded,  increasing 
its  opacity.  In  diameter  they 
range  between  0  0099  and 
0-0201  mm.  {Schweigger-Seidel). 
Should  the  preparations  have 
been  treated  by  the  method  most 
generally  in  use  at  present, 
namely,  that  of  maceration  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  convoluted 
tubes  will  probably  appear  dark, 
withoutany  indication  ofalumen, 
,       ,  .       ^  ^         ,  and  not   unfrequently  without 

any  distinct  marking  off  of  one  gland  cell  from  the  other. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  is  a  point  in  regard 


Fig.  514. — Fiom  the  cortical  portion  of  the  human 
kidney,  a,  arterial  twig  giving  off  the  afferent 
blood-vessel  (6)  of  the  glomerulus  (c»,  c') ;  c,  efferent 
vessel  of  the  latter;  d,  capsule  of  Bowman  opening 
into  a  convoluted  uriniferous  tube  of  the  cortex  e. 
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to  which,  at  an  earher  epoch,  the  most  erroneous  views  were  held.  They 
were  supposed  by  some  to  end  blind  in  the  cortex,  and  by  others  to  be 
continuous  one  with  another  by  means  of  loops  (Huschke,  J.  Muller). 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  remarked  that  a  peculiar  congeries  of  vessels,  known 
as  the  glomerulus  of  MalpicjM  was  enveloped  in  a  capsule,  but  its  con- 
nection with  the  uriniferous  tubes  was  denied  in  the  most  decided  manner 
by  the  discoverer,  /.  Muller. 

In  the  year  1842,  however,  this  connection  was  demonstrated  by 
Boicinaii,  who  seems  thus  to  have  advanced  the  histology  of  the  organ 
by  several  decades. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  tubes 
in  these  capsules,  known  either  in  connection  with  Bowman's  or  J. 
Mullcr''s  names. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  seen  that,  on  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capsules,  the  uriniferous  tubes  (tig.  514)  execute  a  series  of  very  rapid 
undulations,  more  or  less  in  one  plane.  Further,  that  immediately  before 
opening  into  the  capsule  {d)  there  occurs  pretty  commonly  a  constriction 
on  each  tubule,  more  or  less  marked,  and  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
(fig.  515,  d),  and  that  the  limiting  membrane  of  the  latter  runs  continu- 
ously into  the  apparently  homogeneous  tunic  of  the  capsule.  The  latter 
has,  as  a  rule,  a  diameter  of  about  OT 41 5-0 -2 256  mm.,  and  spheroidal 
figure.  It  may,  however,  present  itself  of  an  elliptical  or  laterally  widened 
form,  or  even  heart-shaped. 

In  a  very  thin  superficial  layer  of  the  cortical  substance,  the  cortex 
corticis  of  Hyrtl,  neither  capsules  nor  glomerules  are  to  be  found.  They 
are,  however,  very  numerous  in  the  cortex.  Their  number,  as  estimated 
by  Schweigger-Seidel,  appears  to  be,  in  the  kidney  of  the  pig,  about  6  to 
every  cubic  millimetre,  or  500,000  for  the  whole  cortical  portion  of  the 
organ. 

It  is  generally  held  by  many  observei'S,  among  whom  Bowman, 
Gerlach,  and  Koelliker  may  be  mentioned,  that 
those  capsules  situated  deeper  in  the  kidney  are 
of  greater  magnitude  than  the  others,  and  that 
those  nearest  the  boundary,  between  the  cortex 
and  medulla,  have  the  greatest  diameter  of  all. 

The  most  difficult  point  to  determine  in  regard 
to  Boiomaris  capsules,  is  the  relation  to  them  of 
the  vascular  glomerulus  and  the  cellular  lining  of 
the  interior. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  vessels 
simply  perforated  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  and 
that  the  glomerulus  lay  naked  within  the  cavity 
of  the  latter.  Other  observers,  as  Koelliker,  ior 
instance,  supported  the  view  as  far  as  regarded 
the  perforation,  but  believed  the  glomerulus  to  be 
cover  ed  over  by  the  cells  lining  the  capsule. 
Another  theory  is,  that  the  knot  of  vessels  is  re- 
ceived into  a  depression  in  the  capsule,  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  the  lungs  are  received  into 
the  pleura.    From  my  own  investigations  I  am 

inclined  to  accept  the  last  view  as  correct,  besides   

which,  it  is  easiest  reconciled  with  the  history  of  the  deve  opment  of  the 
part  V^mA-).     It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  n.embrana 


Fig.  515. — From  the  kidney  of 
the  common  snake  (after 
£iker).  a,  vas  afferens;  c 
Klomerulus;  6,  vasefferens; 
d,  cessation  of  ciliated  cells 
at  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
uriniferous  tube  e. 
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propria  of  the  capsule  is  excessively  tliia  ^he  glomerdus  and 

more  like  a  homogeaeous  connective-substance  or  delicate  boundary  layer 

""^Turnkif  our  attention  now  particularly  to  the  epithelial  lining,  we  at 
once  recognise  the  fact  that  the  thick  granular  gland  eel  s  of  the  convo- 
luted tubes  become  transformed,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  capsule,  into  deli- 
cate pavement  epithelial  elements  {fig. 
515,  e),  which  line  the  whole  internal 
surface  of  the  capsule,  and  may  bc^ 
easily  rendered  visible  by  the  aid  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (fig.  516, 
g).  Among  the  lower  vertebrates  a 
number  of  ciliated  cells  are  arranged 
around  the  entrance  of  the  capsule,  a 
most  fragile  species  of  ciliated  epi- 
thelium (fig.  515,  d). 

But  the  cellular  layer  said  to  exist 
over  the  glomerulus,  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult of  recognition,  and  has  not  as 
yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
Nuclei  are  easily  seen  in  this  situation, 
but  the  borders  of  cells  are  not  to  be 
made  out  in  the  adult.  From  the  fact 
that  distinct  cells  are  seen  upon  the 
glomerulus  in  the  foetus,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  may  have  become 
fused  together  into  one  homogeneous 
nucleated  membrane  (Schweigger- 
Seidel).  Other  observers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  described  here  a  complete  covering  of  distinctly  separate  cells, 
and  have  even  put  forward  statements  in  regard  to  their  size  as  com- 
pared to  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  capsule.  Our  own  experience  inclines 
us  to  the  belief  that  they  are  correct  in  their  views  (fig.  516,  /). 

§  272. 

From  the  preceding  section  we  have  learned  that  the  convoluted  tube 
is  an  important  element  of  the  cortex,  and  takes  its  origin  from  the 
capsule  of  the  glomerulus.  Leaving  the  destination  of  its  other  end  for 
the  present  undecided,  let  us  turn  our  attention  in  the  meantime  to  those 
other  constituents  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  organ  whose  position 
and  coar.ser  structure  have  been  already  touched  on  (§  270) ;  we  allude  to 
the  pyramid  processes  or  medullary  radii. 

We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that,  in  these  bundles  of  straight 
canals  we  have  before  us  some  of  the  open  tubes  of  the  medullary 
pyramids,  which,  after  passing  through  the  so-called  boundary  layer, 
arrive  either  singly,  or,  more  rarely,  in  twos,  in  each  of  the  processes,  and 
traverse  the  latter  from  below  upwards,  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
kidney.  These  passages,  remarkable  for  their  considerable  calibre  (fig. 
517,  a),  have  received  the  appropriate  name  of  collecting  tuhes  {Ludwig). 
They  are  lined  by  transparent  low  columnar  epithelium,  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  last  branches  of  the  open  medullary  canals  ;  this  is, 
however,  less  characteristic  here  than  in  the  situation  just  alluded  to. 


Fig.  516. — A  glomerulus  from  the  rabbit,  o, 
vasafferens;  b,  vasefferens;  c,  glomerulus; 
d,  undermost  portion  of  capsule  without  epi- 
thelium ;  e,  neck ;  /,  epithelium  of  the  glo- 
merulus; and  g,  that  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  capsule  after  treatment  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 
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pasl'^s'^  T^J'^^r'^""  accompanied  by  a  number  of  smaller 

passages  ihese,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  the  descending  anH 
recurrent  arms  of  the  looped  tubes  of  Henle,  which  are  c  nseqLt^^^ 
elements  of  the  cortex  both  before  and  after 'traversing  the  Sa^^ 

of  fhe  kidney  r^"^''  ^'"^"^ 


F^g.  517. — Vertical  section  from  tlie 
kidney  of  the  Guinea-pig  (hydro- 
,  chloric  acid  preparation),  a,  triinlc 
of  a  collecting  tube;  b,  branches 
of  the  same ;  c,  further  subdivision; 
rf,  convoluted  canal  (intercalated 
portion);  e,  descending  arm  of  a 
loop  tube;  /,  loup;  (/,  recurrent 
arm ;  and  A,  continuation  as  con- 
voluted uriiiiferous  tube  of  the 
cortex. 


Fig.  SIS. — Tlie  upper  portion  of  a  medul- 
lary ray  from  the  kidney  of  the  pig;  a 
and  (Z,  so-called  collecting  tubes;  6,  tlicir 
arched  branches  and  continuation  at  c, 
into  the  descending  arms  of  the  looped 
canals. 


Maceration  in  acid  (fig.  517)  enables  us  to  convince  ourselves  that  on 
their  arrival  here  they  give  off  numerous  branches,  and  eventually  break 
up  into  arching,  and,  not  unfrequently  coiled  tubules  {d).  The  latter 
may  present  in  smaller  animals  a  rugged  appearance,  not  seen  in  larger 
creatures.  These  are  the  "  intercalated  portions  "  of  Schweigger-Seidd  or 
"  connecting  canals  "  of  Roth. 
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The  same  result  is  olitained  wlien  the  passages  of  the  gland  have  beeu 


F"g.  519.— Vertical  section  from  the 
kidney  of  the  mole  (hydrochlo- 
ric acid  preparation),  c,  terminal 
branch  of  collecting  tube  ;  d,  por- 
tion of  a  convoluted  uriniferous 
tube ;  e,  descendinjr  arm  of  the 
looped  canal;  /,  loop;  g.  ft,  re- 
current arm  and  continuation  into 
a  convoluted  tube  at  j,-  i,  neck  of 
the  latter;  /,  Bowman's  capsule; 
m,  glomerules. 

rtificially  injected  through  the  ureter  ^vith  success,  as  may  be  well 


Fig. 520.— Diagi-ara  representing  the  course  of  the 
unniferous  tubes,  based  on  the  arranRcment  as 
seen  in  the  kidney  of  the  pig.  a,  BowmanS  cap- 
sule; b,  convoluted  uriniferous  tube;  and  c  -e- 
current  arm  of  loop;  d,  descending  arm  ;  e  con- 
voluted passages;  /,  collecting  tubes  joining  to 
form  one  large,  open  uriniferous  canal,  o,  whicli 
communicates  with  another  canal,  h:  i,  main 
trunk  opening  on  the  papilla. 
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ia  the  dog  and  pig,  for  instance.  In  the  latter  animal  the  hreaking  up  of 
the  collecting  tubes  into  arching  ramifications  (b)  is  easily  recognisable. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  loops  of  communication  never  occur  between 
the  ramifications  of  one  collecting  tube  and  those  of  another,  although  we 
might  sometimes  be  easily  led  to  believe  otherwise  in  thick  sections  of 
injected  kidneys. 

It  was  such  deceptive  appearances  which  tempted  Hoile,  after  he  had 
been  successful  in  filling  the  renal  tubuli  so  far,  througli  the  ureters,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  terminations  of  the  strait  canals  which  open 
at  the  apices  of  the  papillse  lay  before  him  ;  and  farther,  that  a  system  of 
tubes,  distinct  from  these  open  passages,  and  in  no  way  communicating 
with  them,  is  formed  by  the  convoluted  uriniferous  canals,  capsule  oV 
glomerulus,  and  looped  tubuli  of  the  medulla. 

Both  modes  of  procedure  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  of  macera- 
tion in  acid,  and  that  of  complete  artificial  injection,  show  that  series 
of  passages,  of  various  forms,  spring  from  the  arches  just  mentioned,  and 
also  earlier  still  from  the  collecting  tube  itself.  These  it  is  (fig.  518,  c) 
which,  arriving  in  the  medulla,  somewhat  decreased  in  size  (fig.  517,  h,  g), 
form  there  the  descending  arms  of  the  luojjed  tubes  of  Henle  (fig.  517, 
519,  ej). 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  loops. 

If  we  now  follow  it  still  farther — to  repeat  a  former  description — we 
find  it  (fig.  519,  e)  advancing  into  the  medullary  substance  for  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  and  then  curving  round  on  itself  (/),  pursuing  the  same 
course  back  again  to  the  medullary  process  {g,  It).  At  the  same  time  its 
diameter  increases;  as  already  stated,  and  its  lining  of  cells  changes  in 
character.  Arrived  here  it  turns  off"  sideways,  sooner  or  later,  to  become 
a  convoluted  tube  of  the  renal  cortex  (i),  terminating  eventually  as  such  in 
one  of  Boioman's  capsules. 

"We  now  have  the  whole  intricate  course  of  the  uriniferous  tubes 
before  us. 

In  some  few  instances  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  driv- 
ing the  injection  fluid  as  far  as  the  capsules. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  another  diagram  (fig.  520)  for  the 
purpose  of  once  more  tracing  the  course  which  the  secretion  must  take 
from  the  glomerulus  outwards. 

From  Bowman's  capsule  {a)  the  fluid  escapes  into  the  convoluted  tube 
(b),  which,  after  numerous  twists  and  curls  in  the  cortex,  arrives  in  the 
medullary  substance,  where  it  pur- 
sues a  straight  course  (c).  Lined  by 
its  own  peculiar  epithelium,  it  tra- 
verses the  medullary  pyramid  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  directly  down- 
wards, then  forms  a  loop  (c),  and  re- 
turns to  the  cortex  (d).  The  recur- 
rent arm  so  formed  alters  sooner  or 
later  in  character:  if  becomes  wider 
and  more  tortuous  (s),  and,  together 
with  other  similarly  constituted  tubes, 
empties  itself  into  the  collecting 
canal  (/),  which  uniting  with  adja- 
cent passages  of  the  same  order  at  acute  angles  {g,  h),  pours  out  tlie 
urine  finally  at  the  apex  of  the  papilla  (j).    Many  ettbrts  have  been  made 
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to  ascertain  the  length  of  this  very  tortuous  passage  through  whicli  the 

urine  must  flow,  and,  from  the 
calculations  of  Schweigger-Sei- 
del,  it  would  appear  that,  from 
Boivman's  capsule  to  the  tip  of 
the  papilla  is  about  26  mm.  in 
the  Guinea  pig,  35-iO  in  the 
cat,  and  about  52  mm.  in  man. 

Turning  now  to  the  susten- 
tacular  substance  of  these  very 
intricate  glandular  passages,  we 
find  that  it  consists  of  a  small 
but  by  no  means  unvarying 
amount    of    fibrous  stroma 
throughout  the  whole  organ. 
In  the  cortex  it  consists  of  par- 
titions composed  of  connective- 
tissue  elements,  with  homoge- 
neous or  streaky  intercellular 
matter,  which  is  somewhat  more 
abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  adventitial  lamina 
of  the  larger  blood-vessels  and 
Bowman^s  capsules.     At  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  also,  this 
stroma  presents  itself  as  loose 
areolar  tissue,  and  is  continuous 
here  with  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney.  The  sustentacular  sub- 
stance is  somewhat  firmer  in 
the  medullary  rays  than  else- 
where.   It  appears  to  attain  its 
highest  degree  of  development, 
though  this  is  always  but  of  a 
very  low  order,  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  (fig.  521,  e).  It 
may  be  well  seen  in  sections  of 
kidneys  hardened  in  alcohol  or 
chromic  acid,  the  sections  hav- 
ing been  well  brushed  out,  and 
by  the  aid  of  maceration  in 
hydrochloric  acid  the  stellate 
connective-tissue  cells  may  be 
isolated  very  clearly,  as  has 
been   shown   by  Schiveigger- 
Seidfil. 


Fig.  522.— Plan  of  the  circulatinn  of  the  kidney  (much 
shortened).  1.  External  portion  of  cortex.  2!  Cortex 
3.  Boundary  layer.  4.  Medulla.  5.  Apex  of  papilla] 
a,  arterial  twij; ;  6,  vein ;  c,  vas  afferens ;  d,  vas  efferevs  • 
e,  vas  efferens  and  /,  capillary  netwoi  k  of  the  surface '; 
<7,  the  vas  efferent  of  a  deeper-seated  glomerulus;  h, 
arteriola  recta ;  i.  venous  radicle  of  the  surface ;  t,  capill 
laries  of  the  medullary  process;  I.  of  the  convoluted 
tubes;  m,  venulee  rectce;  n,  medullary  capillaries;  o, 
network  around  the  openings  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.' 


§  273. 

We  have  now  to  consider 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  orwan, 
which    exhibit  considerable 
A        T  V  .1,    .   •  1      ,     .  pecidiarity  of  arrangement. 

As  a  rule  both  arterial  and  veinous  trunks  enter  the  human  kidney  at 
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the  lulus,  having  previously  divided,  after  which  their  suhdivision  is  con- 
tinued immediately  within  the  organ.  Here,  after  giving  twigs  to  the 
fibrous  envelope  of  the  organ,  they  pierce  the  latter  external  to  the  infun- 
dibulum,  each  arterial  twig  be- 
ing usually  accompanied  by  a 
large  venous  branch. 

In  this  way  they  advance  be- 
tween the  several  medullary  pyra- 
mids as  far  as  the  bases  of  the 
latter.  At  this  point  both  kinds 
of  vessels  give  off  curving 
branches,  forming  imperfect 
arches  among  the  arteries,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  complete 
anastomotic  rings  on  the  veins. 

From  these  arterial  arches 
those  branches  spring  which  bear 
upon  them  the  glomeruli  of  the 
cortical  substance  (fig.  522,  a). 
They  pass  in  general  through  the 
axial  portion  of  those  blocks  of 
cortical  tissue,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  medullary  processes  (the 
cortical  pyramids  of  Henle),  giv- 
ing oft'  towards  the  periphery  the 
afferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli 
(fig.  523,  a,  b;  512,  e,f-  522, 
a,  c). 

Each  of  these  vasa  afferentia 
subdivides  at   an  acute  angle 
within  the  glomerules  of  man  and 
the  mammalia  (fig.  524,  b,  c'),  and  gives  origin,  after  coiling  and  twist- 
ing there,  to  the  vas  efterens,  by  the  union  of  the  small  branches  so 


Fig.  523. 


Fig.  524. — Gomcrulus  from  the  Fig.  525. 

pig's  kidney. 

formed  (fig.  522,  d ;  526,  d;  527).  In  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  for 
instance  in  the  adder  (fig.  525),  the  A-as  afferens  (a)  commences  to  curl 
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upon  itself  without  undergoing  division  (c),  leaving  the  capsule  as  an 

efferent  vessel  (b).  ... 

In  man  and  the  mammalia  this  efferent  vessel  breaks  up  into  a  net- 
work of  fine  capillaries,  with  elongated  meshes  surrounding  the  straight 
uriniferous  canals  of  the  medullary  radii  (lig.  522,  k;  528,  e).  Prom  tlic 
periphery  of  this  network  a  m.ultitude  of  somewhat  wider  tubes  is  given 
off  (fig.  522,  Z;  526,/),  which  encircle  with  their  rounded  meshes  the 

convoluted  uriniferous  tubes  (/)  of  the 
cortical  substance  proper  (or  cortical 
pyramids  {Stein,  Key),  and  others). 

The  most  external  layer  of  the  cor- 
tex is  destitute  of  Malpigh  kin  glome- 
ruli. It  receives  its  capillaries  (fig. 
522,  /)  principally  from  the  efferent 
vessels  of  the  superficial  glomeruli 
(e),  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  un- 
doubtedly in  only  some  of  the  mam- 
malia, from  certain  terminal  twigs  of 
the  arteries  supplying  the  Malinglnan 
bodies,  Avhich  pass  forward  directly  to 
this  layer  of  the  cortex. 

Immediately  underneath  the  cap- 
sule microscopic  venous  radicals  may 
be  recognised  {%)  in  the  form  of  stellate 
figures  (stelhilce  Verheyenii).  Other 
venous  twigs  take  their  origin  deeper 
in  the  cortical  tissue  (fig.  522,  b), 
and  both  of  these,  joining  usually  to  form  larger  trunks,  empty  themselves 
at  the  boundary  between  cortex  and  medulla  into  the  venous  arches. 

Those  long  bundles  of  vessels  which  appear  in  the  medullary  substance 
at  its  boundary,  between  the  uriniferous  tubes,  running  from  thence  down- 
wards, and  either  communicating  with  each  other  in  loops,  or  forming  a 
delicate  network  around  the  mouths  of  the  uriniferous  canals,  at  the  apex 
of  the  papillte,  are  known  by  the  name  of  msa  recta  (fig.  509,  e,  /', 
and  522,  h,  g,  m). 

Between  these,  according  to  Ludicig  and  Zaioarykin,  there  is  inter- 
posed another  large  meshed  capillary  network  of  finer  tubes  {n).  This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  oval  network  which  encircled  the  straight  urini- 
ferous tubes  of  the  cortex.  There  still  exists,  however,  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  vasa  recta.  In  our  opinion  they 
partake  partly  of  the  arterial,  partly  of  the  venous  nature ;  but  in  many, 
though  not  the  greater  number  of  cases,  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former  springing  from  the  capillary  network  of  the  cortical  substance  (fio- 
527,/).         _  ^ 

They  are  joined  then  by  the  vasa  cfferentki  of  the  deeply-seated  glome- 
ruli (fig.  522,  g ;  527,  e,  f,  h),  which  possibly  constitute  their  most 
important  source  of  supply. 

The  number  of  arterial  twigs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  inconsider- 
able as  far  as  we  have  ourselves  observed,  which  are  given  off  from  the 
branches  bearing  the  glomerules,  but  before  the  latter  are  formed,  and  which 
sink  as  arteriolaj  rectae  into  the  vascular  portion  of  the  medulla  (fi" 
522,  h;  528,/).  ^ 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  subdivision  of  stroiT^er  trunks  to 


Fig.  526. — From  the  kidney  of  the  pi;;  (half 
(liagramiuatic).  a,  ai  tenal  twig ;  6,  afferent 
vessel  of  tlie  glomernlus,  c ;  d,  vasefferens; 
e,  subdivision  of  the  latter,  forming  tlie  long- 
meshed  network  of  the  medullary  processes ; 
/,  round  meshes  of  capillaries  around  the 
convoluted  tubes  i;  g,  radicle  of  a  venous 
twig. 
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form  these  vasa  recta  gives  rise  in  many  instances  to  vascular  tassels  or 
l)undles.  ^ 

The  confluence  of  the  returning,  straight 
venous  vessels  (fig.  522,  m),  takes  place  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar.  They  commence 
partly  as  loops  and  partly  as  capillaries  of  the 
medulla.  Others,  too,  spring  from  a  special 
capillary  network  of  larger  tubes,  situated  at 
the  apices  of  the  papillae  [o).  They  empty 
themselves  linally  into  the  arching  veins, 
already  mentioned  above,  as  lying  at  the 
boundary  between  cortex  and  medulla. 

All  earlier  efforts  to  inject  the  lymphatics 
of  the  kidney,  by  the  method  of  puncture, 
were  unattended  Avith  success,  and  it  was  not 
until  Ludiviij  and  Zmcarykin  had  invented 
a  peculiar  mode  of  procedure  that  it  was 
effected.  The  kidney  chosen  to  be  operated 
on  was  that  of  the  dog. 

The  lymphatic  canals  of  the  parenchyma 
occupy  the  interstices  of  that  areolar  tissue 
vv^hich  we  know  to  exist  immediately  under 
the  capsule  of  the  organ  (fig.  512,  i).  Here 
they  communicate  externally  with  other  veS' 
sels  of  the  fibrous  envelope,  and  penetrate 
internally  through  interstices  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissue stroma,  passing  between  the  urini- 
ferous  tubes  and  around  the  capsules  of  Botv- 
man  and  finer  blood-vessels  towards  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  organ.  But  though  in- 
tercommunication between  the  lymphatics  of 
tlie  cortex  exists  very  freely,  the  fine  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  medullary  processes  can  only 
be  filled  with  some  difficulty,  and  still  later 
those  of  the  medulla  itself  The  whole  arrangement,  indeed,  resembles, 
to  a  great  extent,  that  of  the  lymjihatics  of 
the  male  generative  glands,  the  testes,  to  be 
referred  to  again  below.  The  canals  collect- 
ing the  lymph  in  the  cortex  take  precisely 
the  same  course  as  the  blood-vessels  towards 
the  hilus.  They  only  commence  to  present 
valves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  where 
several  very  large  trunks  may  be  seen. 

The  nerves  of  the  kidney  belonging  to  the 
sympathetic  system,  and  sj^ringing  from  the 
plexus  renalis,  enter  with  the  arteries  of  the 
organ.  Their  course  and  mode  of  termina- 
tion,  as  well  as  their  relations  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  secretion,  are  however  entirely  un- 
known. 

The  develop-inent  of  the  organs,  as  investi- 
gated by  liemak,  takes  place  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  in  the  form  of  hollow  buds,  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  intes- 


527. — A  clee.piy-seated  (rlome- 
lulus,  ni,  JH,  fioiii  tlie  kidney  of 
the  horse,  o,  arterial  twig;  a/, 
vas  afferens;  m,  glomerulus;  e /, 
va$  efferens  oi  tlie  latter,  dividing 
at,  b  into  branches  for  the  urini- 
feroiis  tubuli  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance. 


Fig.  528. — From  the  boundary  layer 
of  tlie  human  kidney,  a,  arterial 
twig;  e,  branches  of  the  same 
bearing  at  c  and  d,  as  vasa  affe- 
rentia,  tv/o  glomeruli ;  /,  another 
branch  (arteriola  recta)  breaking 
up  into  long  capillary  meshes  of 
the  medullary  substance. 
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tinal  germinal  plate,  with  an  external  fibrous  layer,  consequently  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  lungs  (§  243).  Subsequently  the  uriniferous  tubes 
are  developed  from  this  system  of  cavities,  in  the  form  of  solid  bands 
of  cells,  which  become  hollow  at  a  later  stage  of  development,  acquiring 
at  the  'same  time  a  membrana  propria.  The  results  of  Kupffers  obser- 
vations, however,  would  seem  to  point  to  different  conclusions.  According 
to  him 'the  organs  in  question  are  first  developed  in  the  form  of  saccules, 
on  the  passages  of  the  primordial  kidneys  or  Wolffian  bodies. 

§  274. 

From  the  investigations  of  Frerichs,  it  would  appear  that  the  kidney 
(whose  sp.  gr.  is  placed  by  Krause  .and  Fischer  at  1  -044  for  the  rnedulla 
and  1-049  for  the  cortex)  contains  from  82  to  83-70  per  cent,  of  water. 
Of  the  18-16-30  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents,  albumen  seems  to  be  the 
largest  in  amount.  The  proportion  of  fatty  matter  is  from  0-1  to  0-63 
per  cent.  The  tissue  of  the  organ  is  alkaline  here  also  during  life,  and 
acid  after  death  {Kuhne).  As  to  the  composition  of  the  gland  elements, 
we  know  that  the  membrana  propria  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  elastic 
substances,  while  the  contents  and  whole  substance  of  the  cells  must  be 
looked  upon  as  albuminous.  The  fatty  molecules  observed  in  the  cell 
bodies  explain  the  amount  of  adipose  matter  found  in  the  organ,  which 
varies  considerably. 

The  decomposition  products  of  the  kidney  found  in  its  juices  are  of 
some  interest.  Among  them  appear  inosite,  hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  and 
at  times  leucin  in  considerable  abundance  (Staedde?-).  Further,  in  the 
dog  kreatin  is  to  be  found  (il/.  Hermann),  in  the  ox,  cystin  and  taurin 
(Cloetta).    Most  of  these  matters  probably  pass  off  in  the  urine. 

The  urine  is  designed  to  carry  off  from  the  body  the  greater  part  of  all 
the  water  received  into  it,  as  well  as  the  principal  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  histogenic  substances,  and  also  the  excess  of  albuminous 
matters  received  into  the  system  as  food.  Finally,  it  eliminates  all 
mineral  constituents  set  free  in  the  interchange  of  material  in  the  animal 
economy,  together  with  any  excess  of  salts  wliich  may  be  present  in  the 
alimentary  matters.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  and  especially 
that  its  composition  is  materially  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  alimentary 
matters,  as  far  as  quantity,  wateriness,  and  chemical  constituents  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  must  be  subject  to  considerable 
variation  even  in  normal  states  of  the  system,  a  variation  which  may 
become  even  more  strongly  marked  under  pathological  conditions,  or  the 
influence  of  drugs  which  are  partly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys. 

Healthy  urine,  freshly  secreted,  is  a  light  yellow  fluid  of  acid  reaction, 
bitter  taste,  and  peculiar  odour.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  it,  and  may  range  from  1-005  to 
1"030,  but  usually  lies  between  1-015  and  1-020.  The  amount  of  urine 
secreted  in  the  course  of  the  day  varies  also.  It  usually  exceeds  some- 
what 1000  grammes,  and  may  rise  and  fall  between  1200  and  1800. 

On  cooling  a  light  cloud  is  generally  found  in  animal  urine,  consisting 
of  mucus  secreted  by  the  urinary  passages,  especially  the  bladder,  together 
with  the  characteristic  flattened  epithelium  of  these  parts,  and  a  few 
mucous  corpuscles. 

The  acid  reaction  which  human  urine  exhibits  when  just  voided,  de- 
pends not  upon  the  presence  of  one  or  more  free  acids,  for  such  are  not  to 
be  found  in  it,  but  upon  acid  salts,  and  especially  on  phosphate  of  sodium. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  constituents  of  urine,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  enables  us  to  enumerate  them  with  any  certainty  : 
urea,  kreatin,  and  kreatinin,  xanthin,  and  hypoxanthin,  uric,  hippuric* 
and  oxalic  acids,  extractives,  colouring  matters,  indican,  and  salts.  Grape 
sugar  IS  probably  also  constantly  present  in  the  urine  {Briicke),  as  well  as 
oxalic  acid  (combined  with  lime),  phenol,  and  taurol  (Stcedeler).  The 
whole  amount  of  solid  ingredients  varies  much  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
ranging  from  40  to  70  grammes, 

U7-ea  {§  28)  is  found  in  the  large  proportion  of  from  2-5  to  3  per  cent, 
in  normal  urine,  or  to  the  amount  of  from  25  to  40  grammes  per  diem. 
This  can,  however,  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  estimate.  Its 
quantity  is  not  increased  by  muscular  exertion  (  Voit),  contrary  to  an  old 
and  widely-spread  theory.  But  under  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  animal 
food,  it  rises  in  amount  ranging  from  52  to  53  grammes,  and  after  purely 
vegetable  food  or  complete  abstinence,  its  quantity  becomes  considerably 
diminished,  and  may  only  amount  to  about  15  grammes,  or  even  less,  per 
diem  (Lehmann).  Copious  draughts  of  water  and  excretion  of  the  latter 
through  the  kidney  also  increases  its  amount.  Urea  is  the  most  important 
end  product  of  the  nitrogenous  tissue  elements,  and  consequently  of  the 
albuminous  substances  introduced  into  the  system  with  the  food.  It 
appears  in  many  cases  to  be  derived  from  uric  acid,  a  fact  not  only 
supported  by  the  nature  of  its  chemical  constitution,  but  also  by  the 
observations  of  Wdhler,  Frerichs,  and  Zahelin,  that  the  injection  of  uric 
acid  into  the  circulation  increases  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  with  the 
urine.  Kreatin,  however,  has  also  been  regarded  as  one  of  its  sources. 
The  introduction,  also,  of  certain  other  bases  into  the  body  occasions 
likewise,  it  is  believed,  a  rise  in  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated.  These 
are  glycerin,  guanin,  and  alloxantin. 

Uric  acid  (§  25)  presents  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  in  far  scantier 
amount  than  urea.  In  round  numbers  its  proportion  may  be  stated  as 
about  0"1  per  cent.,  and  its  quantity  for  the  whole  day  from  0*5  to  0"9 
grammes,  descending  even  so  low  as  0*2  grammes.  Under  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  alluded  to  in  discussing  urea,  its  amount  rises  and  falls 
analogously,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  degree.  It  is  contained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  order  of  mammals.  It  frequently 
presents  itself  in  very  large  quantities  during  fevers,  accompanied  by 
great  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  respiration,  a  fact  which  lends 
additional  support  to  the  theory  already  alluded  to,  that  the  formation  of 
uric  acid  is  but  a  preliminary  step  to  the  formation  of  urea.  As  to  where 
it  is  generated,  we  know  as  little  as  of  urea.  The  products  of  its  physio- 
logical decomposition  are,  besides  urea,  allantoin  (§  29),  oxalic,  and  car- 
bonic acids.  StrecJxer's  discovery,  also,  that  the  decomposition  of  uric 
acid  gives  rise  to  glycin,  promises  farther  light  on  this  subject.  Uric  acid 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  urine  in  combination  with  soda,  held  in  solu- 
tion by  acid  phosphoric  acid.  The  sparing  solubility  of  its  salts  is  the 
cause  of  those  sediments  in  the  urine  observed  so  frequently  on  the  cooling 
of  the  latter  in  a  saturated  condition.  The  rose  coloured  or  brick  dust 
precipitates  so  formed  consist  of  urate  of  sodium. 

The  appearance,  further,  of  one  of  the  decomposition  products  of  iiri- 
acid  in  the  urine  is  of  great  interest ;  this,  oxalic  acid  occurs  combined 
with  ammonia  (SchimJc,  Neuhaucr). 

Hiiipuric  acid  (§  26)  appears,  under  normal  conditions,  to  occur  in 
but  small  quantities  in  human  urine,  and  to  have  a  double  origin.    In  the 
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first  place,  it  possesses  the  nature  of  a  decomposition  product  of  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  body,  which  is  indicated  by  the  production  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  oil  of  bitter  aliDonds  by  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  matters. 
This  source,  however,  is  not  its  greatest,  for,  after  a  purely  fleshy  diet,  its 
amount  sinks  to  a  minimum.  In  the  next  place,  it  takes  its  origin  from 
vegetable  food,  which  yields  the  unnitrogenous  constituent  of  the  acid. 
Consequently,  its  amount  is  much  increased  in  man  by  a  vegetable  diet. 
It  is  also  very  abundant  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  while  again,  that 
of  the  calf  is  quite  free  from  it  so  long  as  sucking  (IVohler).  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  cinamic  and 
kinic  acids,  and  oil  of  tolu,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  as  hippuric  acid  (§  26). 

The  nitrogenous  part  of  hippuric  acid,  which,  on  combination  with 
water,  separates  in  the  form  of  glycin  (§33),  is  originally  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  glutin-yielding  tissues  in  all  probability.  We 
are  not  yet  sure,  however,  in  what  way  its  construction  takes  place,  or, 
in  other  words,  how  hippuric  acid  is  generated.  It  was  supposed,  some 
years  ago,  that  the  process  was  carried  on  in  the  circulation  of  the  liver 
(Kuhne  and  Hallwachs).  It  has  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
recently  by  Meissner  and  Shepard,  that  the  acid  is  probably  formed  in 
the  kidney  itself  exclusively. 

Oxalate  of  calcium,  as  already  stated,  is  possibly  constantly  present  in 
very  small  quantity  in  normal  urine  ;  at  all  events,  it  appears  very  com- 
monly there.  The  frequent  appearance  of  oxalic  acid,  also,  coincideutly 
with  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid,  is  a  point  of  some  interest  (p. 
35).  Kreatin  may  likewise  play  a  part  here.  Of  one  point,  however, 
we  are  certain,  that  oxalic  acid  may  take  its  origin  from  vegetable  ali- 
ment. 

Carbolic  and  taurylic  acids  (p.  36)  are  also  possibly  constant  con- 
stituents of  human  urine  (Staedeler). 

We  now  come  to  two  substances  with  all  the  characters  of  decomposi- 
tion products  of  nitrogenous  tissues,  namely,  of  muscle  and  nervous 
matter  ;  we  allude  to  kreatin  and  kreatinin  (§  30).  The  latter  is  always 
to  be  found  in  human  urine  (Neuhauer,  Munk),  in  which  kreatin  may 
also  be  present.  Both  bases  are  almost  invariably  to  be  met  with  in  the 
urine  of  dogs  (Voit,  Meissner).  In  considering  this  subject,  sufficient 
weight  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  kreatin  is  converted  into  kreatinin 
by  the  action  of  acids,  whilst  the  latter  may  be  transformed  into  the 
former  by  contact  with  alkaline  solutions.  Their  presence,  then,  in  acid 
or  alkaline  urine  must  be  judged  accordingly.  The  amount  of  these  two 
substances  increases  greatly  under  an  abundantly  fleshy  diet.  Injected 
also  into  the  blood  they  are  eliminated  with  the  urine  (Meissner).  In 
starving  animals,  likewise,  in  which  combustion  of  their  own  muscular 
tissue  is  going  on,  the  quantity  of  both  alkaloids  is  found  to  rise  ( Voit, 
Meissner).  Muscular  exertion,  on  the  contrary,  produces  no  effect  on  their 
generation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  urine  of  dogs  whose  ureters 
have  been  ligatured,  and  which  has  consequently  been  secreted  under 
high  pressure,  contains  no  urea,  but  an  abundance  of  kreatin  (3L 
Hermann). 

Xanthin  and  hypoxanthin  are  likewise  present  in  minute  quantity  in 
human  urine.  The  first  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  renal  secretion  of  dogs 
after  moderate  muscular  exertion  {Meissner). 

As  regards  the  existence  of  grape  sugar  as  a  normal  constituent  of  urine 
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which  is  maintained  by  Bmche  and  denied  by  others,  no  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  come  to  upon  the  point. 

The  extractive  matters  of  the  urine  are  partly  derived  from  the  products 
of  mutative  processes  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  partly  from  the 
alimentary  substances  introduced  into  the  latter.  Their  daily  amount 
varies  from  8  to  20  grammes  and  upwards.  From  LehmanrCs  researches 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  most  abundant  after  vegetable  food,  and 
appear  in  small  amount  under  a  meat  diet. 

We  have  already  referred  to  tlie  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  colouring  matters  of  the  urine  (§  36).  It  is  a  point  of 
interest,  however,  that  indican  and  indigo-chromogen  have  been  proved 
to  exist  here  by  Ilojype  and  Jafe  working  on  Schenck's  and  Cartel'' s  method 
(§  36).  This  explains  the  fact  that  blue  crystals  of  indigo  {uroglaucin) 
may  \)Q  obtained  by  treating  urine  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  that  these 
crystals  are  found  at  times  in  the  latter.  Indigo-carmine  has  also  been 
met  with  here.  From  the  circumstance  that  indican  is  not  present  in 
the  rest  of  the  body  according  to  Hopjpe's  investigations,  and  that  it  is 
found  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  mammals  as  well,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  is  generated  by  the  kidney. 

The  mineral  matters  of  the  urine  are,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
fluid,  very  variable  in  their  amount.  The  latter  may  be  set  down  at  from  10 
to  25  grammes  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  consist  of  chlorides  of 
the  alkalies,  and  indeed  almost  entirely  of  compounds  of  soda,  especially 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  present  in  from  1  to  1"5  per  cent., 
amounting  in  the  day,  on  an  average,  according  to  Bischoff,  to  14'73 
grammes,  but  falling  sometimes  as  low  as  8'64,  or  rising  again  as  high  as 
24- -84:  grammes.  Chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  introduced,  as  is  well 
known,  into  the  system  with  the  food,  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
body.  Both  the  perspiratory  glands  and  kidneys  take  part  in  its 
elimination.    There  are  many  points  of  interest  attached  to  this  process. 

If  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body  be  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
all  the  absorbed  salt  is  again  excreted  by  the  organs  mentioned.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  body  have  previously  suffered  a  deprivation  of  the  salt 
excretion  does  not  follow  upon  its  ingestion,  until  the  system  has  recovered 
its  normal  percentage  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If,  however,  all  supply  of 
the  latter  be  cut  off,  as  is  the  case  in  starvation  or  existence  on  food  devoid 
of  saline  ingredients,  it  still  continues  to  be  eliminated,  but  in  much  smaller 
and  ever  decreasing  quantity  ( Voit),  until,  after  some  days,  albumen  begins 
to  make  its  appearance  in  the  urine  ( Wundt) — a  proof  of  incipient  disin- 
tegration of  the  blood. 

The  amount  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  ammoniura  in  the  urine  is 
small  on  the  other  hand. 

Urine  contains,  farther,  certain  phosphatic  salts,  and  especially  acid 
phosphate  of  sodium  with  phosphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  _  As  is 
well  known,  the  corresponding  combination  of  potash  (§  170)  is  to  be 
found  in  muscle,  while  the  phosphates  of  the  earths  are  combined  with 
some  of  the  histogenic  substances,  and  especially  albumen.  The  brain 
likeAvise  contains  phosphorus  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  lecithin. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  alimentary  matters,  phosphoric  acid 
appears  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  It  does  not,  however,  fail  to  be 
excreted  when  the  system  ceases  to  be  supplied  with  it  {Bischoff). 

The  amount  daily  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  has  been  estimated  by 
Breed  at  from  3-8  to  5-2  grammes.    Its  rise  and  fall  is  to  a  certain  extent 
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proportional  to  that  of  urea,  which  likewise  originates  in  the  splitting  up 
of  some  of  the  albuminates. 

Among  the  urinary  salts  we  also  find  suIpJiates  of  the  alkalies,  amount- 
ing in  the  day  to  2-094  grammes  (Vogel).  These  are  augmented  by 
animal  food,  and  diminished,  on  the  other  hand,  by  vegetable  diet (Lehinann). 
From  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  no  sulphates  are  introduced  into  the  body 
with  the  food,  those  which  appear  in  the  urine  must  be  looked  upon  as 
developed  in  tlie  decomposition  of  histogenic  substances  having  sulphur 
as  an  ingredient.  This  latter  element  is  also  cast  out  of  the  economy  as 
a  component  of  taurin,  as  well  as  of  those  particles  of  horny  tissue  con- 
stantly being  shed  from  the  surfaces  of  the  body. 

The  secretion  of  the  kidney  possesses  likewise  traces  of  iron  and 
silicates,  and  small  quantities  of  amvionia ;  further,  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  both  free  and  in  combination,  together  with  a  trace  of 
oxygen. 

Among  the  abnormal  and  occasional  constituents  of  urine,  we"  have 
(without  taking  into  account  casual  matters)  albumen  in  many  diseases 
and  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  Then  again,  hcemoglobin,  as,  for 
instance,  after  poisoning  with  phosphorus  or  injection  of  biliary  acids  into 
the  blood,  causing  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  same.  Grape 
sugar  is  found  in  diabetes,  and  inosite  likewise,  as  also  in  Brighfs 
disease.  Lactic  acid,  too,  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  normal  urine 
and  after  acid  fermentation.  Besides  these  fatty  matters,  butyric, 
succinic,  benzoic,  and  biliary  acids  (§  27),  present  themselves  here ;  also 
the  -pigmentary  matters  of  the  bile  (§  37),  cystin  (partly  in  solution  and 
partly  in  crystalline  concretions),  leucin,  and  tyrosin  (in  various  diseases). 
Allantoin,  likewise  (§  29),  a  product  of  the  artificial  decomposition  of  uric 
acid,  which  occurs  also  in  the  liquor  amnii  of  ruminants  and  urine  of 
sucking  calves,  was  met  with  by  Frerichs  and  Staedeler  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  suff"e,ring  from  obstructions  to  respiration.  It  was  found  also  by 
Meissner  in  abundance  after  fleshy  food  or  injection  into  the  circulation  of 
kreatin.    Cats  fed  in  the  same  way  excrete  it  also. 

According  to  an  old  and,  we  believe,  correct  view,  urine,  when  exposed  for 
several  days  to  the  air,  undergoes  a  process  of  acid  fermentation,  by  which, 
as  has  just  been  observed,  lactic  and  acetic  acids  are  produced,  increasing 
its  acid  reaction,  and  during  which  crystals  of  free  uric  acid,  coloured  by 
the  pigments  of  the  urine,  are  deposited.  This  view,  however,  is  stated 
by  some  later  observers  to  be  incorrect.  According  to  them,  the  acid 
reaction  of  the  urine  becomes  less  marked  the  longer  it  stands,  the  acid 
phosphate  of  sodium  is  converted  into  a  neutral  combination,  and  acid 
urates  and  free  uric  acid  are  produced.  The  latter  are  then  thrown  down 
(§  25). 

Later  on,  another,  an  alkaline  fermentation,  is  frequently  observed,  in 
which  urea  is  split  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  (§  28)".  Coincident 
with  this,  the  urine  becomes  somewhat  decolorised,  extremely  foetid  and 
turbid,  and  deposits  a  whitish  sediment,  while  a  light  pellicle  forms  upon 
its  surface.  The  former  consists  of  crystals  of  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate  (§  42),  and  of  urate  of  ammonium  (§  25).  This  process  of 
alkaline  fermentation  may  take  place,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  immediately 
after  the  urine  has  been  voided,  or  even  during  its  snjourn  in  the  bladder. 

§  275. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  how  far  the  secretion  of  urine  is  to  be 
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regarded  as  merely  consisting  in  an  elimination  of  matters  from  the  blood 
which  already  existed  there  ? 

From  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important  and  best  known  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  had  been  met  with  in  this  central  fluid  (§  75),  the 
agent  in  so  many  of  the  exchanges  of  matter  going  on  in  the  system,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  secretion  of  the  fluid  in  question 
Avas  analogous  to  the  process  of  filtration,  and  so  essentially  dissimilar  to 
the  formation  of  bile  in  the  liver.  But  though  the  statements  of  Zalesky. 
that  urea  and  uric  acid  are  generated  by  the  kidneys,  have  been  shown  to 
be  incorrect,  still  many  circumstances  point  to  caution  as  regards  the 
acceptance  of  this  old  view.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  acid  nature  of  the 
urine,  the  transformation  of  benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  in  the  kidney  itself 
{Mcissner  and  Shepard),  and  the  fact  that  albumen  does  not  transude 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  seems  extremely  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  process  of  excretion  of  urine  partakes  both  of  the  nature  of 
secretion  and  filtration. 

When  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  as  described  above, 
the  question  also  naturally  presents  itself — Whicli  of  the  two  vascular 
apparatuses,  the  glomerulus  or  the  network  investing  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  presides  over  the  excretion  of  the  fluid? 

When  we  remember  that  the  kidney  and  glomerulus  go  hand  and  hand 
among  the  vertebrates,  we  must  be  inclined  to  ascribe  to  this  portion  of 
the  vascular  system  the  greatest  importance,  even  though  the  gland  cells  of 
the  convoluted  tubes  do  possess  the  power  of  secretion,  and  represent 
something  more  than  a  mere  passive  epithelial  lining,  which  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted.  It  is  only  the  straight  canals  running  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  medullary  rays  to  the  points  of  the  papillaj,  which  present 
the  latter  in  our  opinion. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  man  and  in  the  mammalia  the  vas  aferens 
breaks  up  into  branches  in  the  glomerulus,  besides  being  arranged  in  con- 
volutions, and  that  these  branches  combine  again  to  form  a  smaller  vas 
efferens, — that  a  retardation  of  the  blood  must  be  brought  about  in  the 
convolutions  of  the  glomerulus,  owing  to  the  greater  area  to  be  traversed 
by  it,  will  be  clear ;  and  that  this  sluggishness  must  be  succeeded  by 
rapid  circulation  in  the  narrow  efferent  vessel,  giving  way  again  to 
a  second  and  more  clearly  marked  retardation  in  the  capillary  network 
around  the  uriniferous  tubes,  is  also  plain.  This  narrowness  of  the  vas 
efferens  produces,  then,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  obstruction  to  the  blood 
in  the  glomerulus,  and,  consequently,  to  an  increase  of  lateral  pressure, 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  second  capillary  system  ;  it  favours  thus  excre- 
tion. The  blood  in  the  capillary  network,  on  the  other  hand,  investing  the 
uriniferous  tube,  flows  certainly  under  smaller  pressure,  and  appears  partly 
to  possess  the  power  of  absorption,  and  to  rob  the  urine  as  it  passes  of 
some  of  its  water  again  {Lndwig).  The  peculiar  disposal,  further,  of  the 
derivatives  of  the  vas  efferens,  first  around  the  passages  of  the  medullary 
ray,  and  subsequently  around  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  cortex,  seems 
to  indicate  some  physiological  purpose  beside  all  this. 

The  progress  of  the  urine  towards  the  openings  on  the  papillae  takes 
place  without  any  muscular  aid,  merely  through  the  vis  a  tergo  produced  by 
the  continuous  secretion  behind  pushing  forward  the  columns  of  fluid  in 
the  uriniferous  tubes.  Besides  this,  in  the  ureters  the  gravitation  towards 
the  bladder  comes  in  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  ureter  {Engelmann).  Owing  to  the  well-known  anatomical  arrange- 
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ment  of  parts  below,  a  return  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder  into  the  ureters 
is  just  as  difficult  as  from  the  latter  into  the  papillae. 

§  276. 

The  urinary  passages  commence  in  the  calyces  renales  at  the  pelvis  of 
the  or^an.  In  these  parts  we  find  an  external  fibrous  tunic,  a  middle 
layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions, 
and  but  slightly  developed  in  the  calyces,  and  then  an  internal  mucous 
membrane  with  a  smooth  surface  and  laminated  epithelium  of  peculiar 
liattened  cells,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (p.  141).  Here  we  also 
meet  Avith  either  tubular  or  racemose  mucous  glands  in  man  and  the 
larger  mammals.  They  are  not  so  frequently  seen  in  man  as  in  other 
animals,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  horse. 

The  ureter  presents  the  same  structure,  except  that  its  muscular  tunic 
is  stronger,  consisting  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  internal  circular 
layer  of  fibres,  to  which  is  added,  lower  down,  a  third  and  most  internal 
layer  of  longitudinal  elements.  Under  the  epithelial  lining  the  blood- 
vessels are  arranged  in  a  dense  network  of  delicate  tubes.  In  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  ureter  in  the  rabbit  a  nervous  plexus,  almost  destitute  of 
ganglion  cells,  is  to  l)e  found.  The  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves 
is  not  yet  known. 

As  is  well  known,  the  ureters  terminate  in  a  round  diverticulum  known  as 
the  bladder  or  vesica  urinaria,  piercing  its  walls  obliquely.  The  structure 
of  the  bladder  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ureters.  Its  external  surface  is  in 
part  covered  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum.  Its  muscular  coats, 
however,  attain  a  much  greater  degree  of  strength  here  than  in  the  ureter, 
and  are  no  longer  arranged  with  the  same  regularity,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  obliquely  running  muscular  bundles,  interlacing  in  a  retiform 
manner.  At  the  neck  of  the  organ  these  fibres  are  disposed  in  a  thick 
•  circular  fasciculus, the  sij/iincter  vesicce,hesides  which  they  form,  externallj", 
on  the  anterior  wall  and  summit,  longitudinal  masses,  to  which  the  term 
detrusor  urinoi  is  applied.  However,  much  variety  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  tissue.  Within  the  organ  the  mucous  mem- 
brane presents  a  smooth  surface  and  characteristic  flattened  epithelium. 
A  few  scattered  mucous  glands  of  small  size  may  be  found  in  the  fundus  and 
around  the  neck.  Here  also  a  complicated  network  of  capillaries  lies  close 
under  the  epithelium.  The  manner  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  bladder  ter- 
minate is  just  as  obscure  as  in  the  ureters. 

The  female  urethra  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  heavy 
longitudinal  folds  and  covered  with  papillae.  It  is  studded  also,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bladder,  with  a  number  of  mucous  glands  of  either 
simple  or  complex  structure,  the  largest  of  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  glands  of  Littre.  The  muscular  substance  of  the  part,  which  is  of  con- 
sid-erable  thickness,  consists  of  separate  longitudinal  and  oblique  bundles 
of  fibres  ;  the  epithelium  is  of  the  flattened  species.  The  vascularity  of  the 
walls  is  very  considerable,  the  vessels  having  a  plexiform  arrangement. 

5.  The  Generative  Apparatus. 
§  277. 

The  generative  apparatus  of  the  female  consists  of  the  ovanes,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  opening  into  a  diverticulum  called  the  uterus,  the  vagina, 
and  external  genital  organs.  Finally,  the  mammary  gland  is  connected 
Avith  the  reproductive  functions  of  the  female. 
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Tlie  ovcmj  (fig.  529),  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole,  is  a  very 
remarkable  organ. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  portion.s,  namelv,  into  a  kind  of  medullari/ 
substance,  i.e.,  non-glandular 
and  very  vascular  connective- 
tissue,  and  into  a  glandular 
parenchyma  enveloping  the 
latter.  The  first  has  been  named 
the  vascular,  the  external  layer 
the parencJiijmal  zone  by  Wal- 
deyer. 

Taking  the  former  of  these 
first,  we  find  it  commencing  at 
the  so-called  hilus  of  the  organ 
(the  hihis  stroma  of  His),  at 
which  spot  large  blood  and 
lymphatic  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  part.  Traversed  in 
all  directions  by  innumerable 
blood-vessels,  this  fibrous  nuc- 
leus presents  itself  as  a  spongy 
red  mass,  comparable  to  cavernous  tissue. 

From  it  a  number  of  centrifugal  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  are  sent  off  into 
the  gland  parenchyma,  where  they  form  septa,  and  coalesce  again  peri- 
pherall}'-,  giving  rise,  by  their  close  intermixture,  to  an  external  boundary 
layer  (fig.  530,  h).    It  was  formerly  held  that  this  last  might  be  divided 


rig.  529. — The  ovary,  a,  stroma;  b,  mature  Graafian  fol- 
licle; c,  a  larger  one;  d,  a  fresh  corpus  luteum  with 
thick  lining*;  e,  an  old  corpus  luteum ;  g,  veins  with 
their  first  branches,  /,  within  the  organ. 


Kig.  530.— Ovary  of  the  rabbit,  a,  germinal  epithelium  (supposed  serosa) ;  6,  cortical  or  external 
fibrous  layer;  c,  youngest  follicles;  d,  a  somewhat  better  developed  and  older  one. 

into  an  internal  lamina  of  very  dense  texture,  the  albufjinea,  and  an 
external  serous  membrane  covering  the  latter.  This  condition  of  parts 
does  not  exist,  however.  The  surface  of  the  ovary  uncovered  by  peri- 
toneum is  coated  with  a  layer  of  low  columnar  cells  (a)  (Pfl.uger,  Wal- 
deyer).    To  this  the  suitable  name  of  germinal  epithelium  has  been  given. 
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Having  now  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  general  anatomy  of  the  ovary, 
let  us  commence  a  more  particular  consideration  of  its  finer  structure  with 
that  of  the  glandular  portion. 

Immediately  underneath  the  boundary  layer  just  mentioned  is  situated 
a  remarkable  stratum,  almost  quite  destitute  of  vessels,  which  has  only 
recently  been  recognised.  This,  which  is  composed  of  glandular  consti- 
tuents in  process  of  development,  may  be  called  the  cortical  zone  or  zone 
of  the  primordial  follicles. 

Here  the  essential  elements  of  the  organ  lie  closely  crowded  in  several 
layers,  namely,  the  young  ova  (c,  d), — beautiful  globular  structures  about 
0-0587  mm.  in  diameter,  consisting  of  naked  granular  protoplasm  con- 
taining fatty  molecules  and  a  splierical  nucleus  of  about  0-0226  mm.  in 
diameter  (fig.  531,  1). 

Each  egg-cell,  further,  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  small  nucleated  ele- 
ments. The  narrow  interposed  septa  which  exist 
here,  forming  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  are  composed 
of  closely-packed  fusiform  connective-tissue  cells, 
and  generally  surround  each  ovum,  including  its 
covering  of  small  elements,  with  a  species  of  special 
tunic,  bounded  towards  the  ovum  by  a  homoge- 
neous limiting  layer  or  membrana  jDropria.  This 
then  constitutes  the  so-called  follicle  of  the  ovary 
in  its  earlier  form.  In  this  description  we  have 
followed  the  appearances  presented  in  the  ovary  of 
the  rabbit ;  but  in  the  organs  of  other  animals,  as, 
for  instance,  the  dog  and  cat,  a  more  or  less  race- 
mose grouping  of  the  egg-cells  is  met  with  fre- 
quently (fig.  536,  c),  {Wcddeyer).  In  man  and 
the  larger  mammals  the  connective  fibrous  tissue 
is  more  abundant,  and  the  ova  more  distant  one 
from  the  other. 

Turning  now  from  this  external  stratum,  with 
its  enormous  number  of  germinal  structures,  to  the 
more  internal  portion  of  the  ovary,  wo  find  the 
follicles  as  we  proceed  more  and  more  highly  deve- 
loped. Here  we  encounter  some  which  may  have  even  attained  a  diameter 
of  0-0902  or  0-1805  mm.  The  ovum  contained  within  them  is  also 
increased  in  size,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  distinct  membrane  (2).  The 
minute  cells,  situated  within  the  latter  and  around  the  ovum,  are  also 
present,  but  in  several  layers  now,  while  a  system  of  capillaries  may  also 
be  observed  encircling  the  follicle  with  a  small  number  of  vessels.  In 
other  larger  follicles  (fig.  530,  d),  the  layers  of  the  smaller  elements  just 
mentioned  begin  to  separate  from  one  another,  producing  a  narrow  inter- 
space between  the  two. 

In  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  follicle  this  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
filling  at  the  same  time  with  a  watery  fluid. 

A  follicle  at  this  stage  may  measure  from  about  0-3835  to  0-4512  mm. 
in  diameter.  On  the  internal  surface  of  its  walls,  now  supplied  by  a  well- 
developed  capillary  network,  may  be  noticed  at  some  one  point  an  enlarged 
ovum  increased  to  0-1805  ram.  transverse  measurement,  containino- within 
it  a  nuclear  vesicle  of  0-0609  mm.  and  nucleolus  of  0-0135.  The  toufh 
capsule  of  the  cell  is  also  increased  in  thickness  to  0-0063  mm.,  and  the 
whole  ovum  is  enclosed  within  a  mass  of  small  cells  arranged  in  layers 


Fi(r.  531.— Early  follicle  from 
the  ovary  of  a  rabbit.  In 
1,  tlie  owm  is  seen  witli- 
out  the  zona  pellucida,  a; 
in  2,  the  latter  begins  to  be 
apparent. 
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which  cover  also,  peripherally,  the  whole  intMmal  surface  of  the  follicle  as 
an  epithelial  lining. 

Finally,  the  ovarium  (fig.  529)  generally  contains  a  limited  number  of 
mature  follicles,  varying  from  12  to  20,  which,  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  ana- 
tomist of  the  name  of  De  Grwxf,  have  received  the  name  of  the  Graafian 
follicles.  These  vary  in  diameter,  according  to  the  maturity  and  size  of 
the  animal,  from  1  to  8  ram.  {b,  c). 

Fig.  532  represents  such  a  follicle  with  its  wall  (d,  e),  its  epithelial 
lining  (c),  the  ovum  (a)  embedded  in  the  thick  epithelial  mass  (b),  and 
enlarged  cavity. 

In  the  walls  of  the  follicle,  or,  as  it  has  been  named,  the  theca  or  mem- 
hmna  folUcnU,  tw  o  laminae  may  be  distinguished,  an  internal  and  external. 
Within  the  first  of  these  the  ' ramifications  of  the  capillaries  take  place, 
while  the  external  contains  the  branches  (e)  of  the  larger  vessels.  The 
outer  layer  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  remaining  sustenta- 
cular  matter  of  the  organ,  namely,  of  fibres  of  connective-tissue  and  very 
densely  crowded  fusiform  cells. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tissue 
form  around  the  external  layer  of  the  membrana  folliculi  a  series  of  open 
sinuous  cavities,  the  follicle  may  be  separated  with  ease,  and  in  a  perfectly 
uninjured  condition,  from  its  surroundings.  In  the  internal  lamina  of 
the  wall  we  then  observe  that  the  capillaries  enter  the  latter  in  lines  con- 


Fjk  532.— Mature  fnllicle.  a,  ovum;  6,  layer  of  epithelium  enveloping:  the  latter  and  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  follicle  c;  d,  fibrous  wall;  e,  external  surface  of  the  follicle. 

verging  towards  the  centre  of  the  follicle,  forming  internally  a  very  dense 
network  with  circular  meshes.  Like  embryonic  tissue  this  layer  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  cells  of  different  forms  and  dimensions.  Besides  smaller 
ones  resembling  lymphoid  elements,  we  find  another  kind  of  larger  ceUs, 
roundish  or  polygonal  in  figure,  and  measuring  about  0-022G  mm.  in 
diameter    These  are,  in  part,  situated  in  the  intervals  between  the  vessels, 
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and  partly  around  the  latter,  enveloping  them  in  a  manner  which  reminds 
one  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  tlie  -walls  of  vessels  already  described 
(§211),  (His). 

The  Graafian  follicle  is  distended  by  that  fluid,  the  commencement  of 
whose  formation  we  have  already  alluded  to  above.  It  is  transparent, 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  contains  albumen.  It  is  known  as  the  liquor 
folliculi.  The  round  nucleated  cells  covering  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cavity,  in  ill-defined  layers,  are  known,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  the  formatio 
or  memhrana  granulosa :  the  elements  measure  individually  about  from 
0'0074  to  O'OllS  mm.  The  breaking  down  or  solution  of  the  latter  may 
account  for  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  fluid.  The  point  at  which 
this  stratum  attains  its  greatest  depth,  in  order  completely  to  surround  the 
egg  (cii7nulus  2)>'ol/'jeriis  of  emhxyologisis,  cumulus  ovigerus  of  Koelliker), 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  at  that  aspect  of  the  follicle  nearest  to  the 
periphery  of  the  organ.  More  accurate  and  recent  observation  has,  how- 
ever, shown  this  view  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  ovule  is  attached 
to  that  side  of  the  follicular  cavity,  as  a  rule,  which  is  most  remote  from 
the  surface  of  the  ovary  (Schrdri.,  His).  It  may,  however,  be  found  in  the 
first  position  (  Waldeyer). 

The  mature  ovum  (fig.  533,  1,  2)  is  still  of  great  minuteness,  and 
therefore  not  easy  to  find.  In  order  the  better  to  investigate  its  nature 
we  are  obliged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  free  it  from  the  elongated  cells  of 
the  membrana  granulosa,  flxed  upon  it  in  a  radiating  manner  (2,  c).  It 
is  then  found  to  be  a  spherical  structure  from  0-28  to  0-1379  mm.  in 
diameter,  or,  in  otlier  words,  a  beautifully  developed  cell  Avith  a  thickened 
capsule.  All  these  different  parts  have  received  names  from  the  anato- 
mists of  former  times. 

The  capsule,  in  the  first  place,  is  known  as  the  zona  pellvcida  or  chorion. 
It  presents  itself  as  a  soft,  transparent,  semi-solid  substance,  homogeneous 
in  appearance,  in  all  probability  pierced,  nevertheless,  by  minute  pores 
(fig._73,  p.  83).  It  is  now  about  0  0090-0-0113  mm.  in  thickness.  Its 
origin  is  at  present  unknown.  It  may  either  be  formed  by  the  ovum 
itself,  or  deposited  upon  the  latter  from  without.  The  latter,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  most  plausible  hypothesis. 

Chemically  it  is  a  substance  difficult  of  solution  in  alkalies,  resembling 
elastin  in  a  great  measure. 

The  cell  body  (h),  possessing  a  hardened  cortical  layer,  appears  in  man 
and  the  mammalia  as  a  more  or  less  opaque  mass,  containing  in  a  viscid 
substratum  molecules  of  coagulated  albuminous  matters,  as  Avell  as  granules 
and  globules  of  fatty  substances.    It  is  known  as  the  vitelhis. 

The  nucleus  (1,  c),  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  vesicula 
germinatvoa,  or  germinal  vesicle  of  Purkinje,  is  situated  in  the  mature 
ovum  excentrically.  It  is  a  very  delicate  and  perfectly  spherical  vesicle 
of  0-037-0-0451  mm.  in  diameter,  quite  transparent,  and  presents 
round  and  highly  refracting  nucleolus  (cZ),  from  0-0046  to  0-0068  mm  in 
diameter.  The  latter  has  received  the  name  of  the  macula  gemiinaf.iva 
or  germinal  spot  of  Wagner.  '  ' 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ovary 
We  have  already  been  obliged  to  refer  to  the  blood-vessels  in  the  fore 
going  description.  They  arrive  at  the  hilus  in  the  form  of  large  arterial 
and  venous  twigs,  the  former  taking  a  very  tortuous  spiral  course  on 
their  way  thither.  Arrived  in  the  stroma  they  break  up  into  numerous 
branches,  so  that  the  medullary  substance  of  the  latter  is  in  re-ility  a 
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mass  of  vessels.  Tlie  interstitial  tissue  is  extremely  scanty,  consisting 
merely  of  intersecting  bands  of  fusiform  ceUs,  which  turn  off  from  the 
middle  muscular  tunic  of  the  arteries.  Intimately  united  to  this  interstitial 
substance  are  to  be  found  the  venous  walls  which  gape  on  being  cut  through. 

ior  this  reason  the  whole  tissue  of  this  so-called  hilus  stroma  has  been 
regarded  as  composed  of  the  modified  walls  of  vessels,  themselves  traversed 
again  by  smaller  vessels  {His),  recalling  to  mind  the  structure  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  {Rouget).  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  the  spindle  cells  of 
the  medullary  substance  are  muscular 
elements  (§  163,  p.  283),  in  keeping  with 
which  view  the  fresh  stroma  of  the  ovary 
lias  been  observed  to  possess  the  power  o"f 
contractility  by  both  His  and  myself. 

Further,  numerous  pencils  of  vessels 
are  seen  to  penetrate  from  the  periphery 
of  the  stroma  of  the  hilus  between  the 
internal  follicles  towards  the  surface  of 
the  organ.  In  this  course  they  supply 
follicles,  as  mentioned  above,  with  a 
dense  network  of  vessels.  Prolongations 
of  the  latter,  however,  penetrate  still 
further  towards  the  zone  of  cortical  cells, 
doubling  on  themselves,  for  the  greater 
part,  before  their  arrival  in  the  latter, 
Avhich  remains  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
vascularity. 

I3ut  besides  being  very  rich  in  blood- 
vessels, the  whole  stroma  of  the  hilus 
possesses  numerous  lymphatics.  In  the 
latter,  which  are  similar  in  their  arrange- 
ment to  the  veins,  the  characteristic  vas- 
cular cells  of  these  passages  may  be  every- 
where rendered  visible  by  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Their  relation  to  the  follicles  is  of  special  interest,  however.  The  latter 
having  attained  a  large  size,  and  having  pressed  forwards  towards  the  sur- 
face, may  be  seen  in  this  position  to  be  surrounded  by  a  dense  network  of 
lymphatics,  situated  principally  in  the  external  lamina  of  the  wall  of  the 
follicle.  According  to  His  the  apex  of  the  latter  is  completely  destitute 
of  lymphatics,  as  also  of  blood-vessels.  Smaller  follicles  also,  as  soon  as 
their  internal  tunic  has  been  developed,  are  found  to  present  an  investing 
network  of  lymph  canals,  even  long  before  they  have  reached  the  surface 
of  the  organ. 

The  numerous  nerves  of  the  ovary  springing,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
genital  ganglia,  as  has  been  shown  by  Frankenliaiiser  (§  279),  contain 
inedullated  and  non-medullated  fibres,  and  enter  the  organ  with  the 
arteries.    Their  ultimate  distribution  is  still  obscure. 

Lying  between  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  a  trace  of  the  Wolffian 
bodies  may  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  uterus,  in  the  form  of  a  few 
small  tortuous  canals,  situated  in  the  ala  vespertilionum.  To  this  the 
name  of  the  parovarium  has  been  given.  The  tubules  are  composed  oi 
a  fibrous  wall,  epithelial  lining,  and  transparent  contents. 

The  cliemical  composition  of  the  ovary  still  awaits  accurate  investiga- 


Fijr.  533. — Egg  of  a  mammal,  1,  one  in 
wliich  a  rent  lias  been  made  in  the  zona 
peUucida  (a),  allowiiifr  llie  escape  (0*)  of 
a  portion  of  the  yelk,  c,  the  pre- 
geiminal  vesicle  wiili  germinal  S])0t,  d ; 
'i,  mature  ovum  covered  with  radiating 
epithelial  cells,  c;  with  the  chorion,  a ;  ' 
and  yelk,  h. 
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tion.  Its  sp.  gr.  in  the  human  female  is,  according  to  Krause  and  Fischer, 
1-045.  Chemical  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ova  of  the  mam- 
malia is  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  objects  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Remarks.— See  Waldeyers  beautiful  monograph,  "Eierstock  und  Ei,"  Leipzig, 
1870.    The  best  work  wliich  has,  up  to  the  present,  appeared  on  the  subject. 

§  278. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  section  become  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  the  ovary,  let  us  now  take  up"  the  question,  Whence  are  the  follicles 
with  their  cellular  contents,  and  especially  the  ovum  ?  For  an  answer  to 
this  query  we  shall  be  obliged  to  follow  up  the  development  of  the 
organ. 

The  following  is  the  view  which  obtains  most  generally  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  ovary. 

The  germ-preparing  glands  of  the  female  spring  from  the  sides  of  those 
temporary  urinary  glands  of  the  embryo  known  as  the  Wolffian  bodies. 

The  epithelial  covering  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  is  observed  very  early  to 
undergo  a  thickening  at  the  spot  in  question  in  the  embryonic  chicken 
{Waldeyer).  At  the  same  time  a  small  cellular  growth  makes  its  appear- 
ance here  also,  springhig  and  projecting  from  the  connective-tissue  mass 
of  the  organ. 

Now,  from  the  thickened  epithelium  covering  this  projection  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Graffian  follicles  and  ova  are  formed,  as  well  as  the  later 
ovarial  epithelium,  while  from  the  connective-tissue  the  vascular  susten- 
tacular  substance  of  the  organ  takes  its  rise. 

The  epithelial  clothing  is  soon  observed  to  contain  (not  only  in  the 
chick,  but  also  in  the  mammal  embryo)  certain  enlarged  cells  or  primor- 
dial ova. 

The  further  changes  consist  in  an  intermixture  of  the  fibrous  and  epi-» 
thelial  constituents.    Fig.  .534  gives  a  representation  of  what  now  takes 
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Fig.  534. — Vertical  section  of  the  ovary  of  a  human  foetus  32  weeks  old  (after  Walaever)  a 
germinal  epithelium ;  6,  younger  egg-cells,  the  "primordial  ova"  contained  in  this-  e  in- 
growing band  of  fibrous  connective-tissue ;  d,  epithelial  cells  in  process  of  being'foided 
in;  e,  youngest  follicles;  /,  ova  and  germinal  epithelial  cells  in  groups;  g,  lymphoid  cells. 

place.  The  connective-tissue  processes  increasing  rapidly  in  length  the 
aggregations  of  cells  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  contain  one  or 
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several  primordial  ova.  In  this  way  follicles  are  eventually  formed  in 
their  most  rudimentary  form. 

On  the  externa]  side  of  the  Wolffian  body  this  epithelium  dips  down  to 
form  a  groove.  From  this,  again,  a  canal  is  formed  subsequently,  the 
canal  oi  Muller  (Waldeyer),  and  from  it  the  Fallopian  tube  and  uterus 
are  developed. 

Several  very  important  points  have  recently  been  brought  forward  by 
Pfliiger  in  regard  to  the  follicles,  ° 
which  enable  us  the  better  to  com- 
prehend some  statements  made  long 
ago  by  Valentin  and  Billroth,  which 
had  almost  sunk  into  oblivion.  These 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  many 
other  observers,  among  whom  may 
be  named  Borsenkorp  and  Spiegel- 
harg,  His,  Letzerich,  Langhanns, 
Frey,  Koelliker,  and  Wcddeyer. 

According  to  Pfiiiger's  investiga- 
tions the  Graafian  follicles  are 
secondary  formations.  He  asserts 
that  they  take  their  origin  from  ob- 
long or  irregular  aggregations  of  cells 
by  a  process  of  constriction  affect- 
ing the  latter  at  various  points.  To 
these  collections  of  cells  tlie  name 
of  primordial  rudimentary  follicles, 
or,  more  briefly  expressed,  "  ova 
chains"  (Eistrangen),  has  been  given 
(fig.  535).  They  contain  besides 
peripheral  cells  of  small  size  and 
pale  colour  (the  elements  of  the 
future  membrana  granulosa),  the 
primordial  ova.  These  are  situated 
in  the  axis  of  the  group,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  greater 
magnitude  and  granular  protoplasm. 
Their  existence,  therefore,  anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  follicle,  is  a  point  about  which  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  These  cell-groupings  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  homo- 
geneous membrana  propria,  giving  rise  to  regular  tubular  structures,  as  in 
the  cat.  This  may  be  absent  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  calf.  The  arrange- 
ment of  newly-formed  follicles  which,  instead  of  occurring  singly,  appear 
still  in  groups,  or  ranged  like  beads  on  a  string  (Follikelketten),  is  thus 
easily  understood  as  regards  the  mode  of  their  development.  The  primor- 
dial ovum  possesses  farther  vital  contractility,  and  multiplies  by  segmen- 
tation {Pfliiger). 

It  is  only  at  certain  points,  however,  that  at  this  period  we  come  upon 
these  "  ova  chains,"  which  explains  the  fact  of  their  having  so  long 
remained  undiscovered.  .    ,i     i  -.i.  r 

PnUqer  states  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  in  the  kitten  lour 
weeks  after  birth,  the  period  for  finding  these  primordial  tubes  is  already 
passed  But  towards  the  time  of  casting  their  young  the  formative 
ener'-y  awakes  afresh  in  the  ovary  of  the  mammal,  and  not  only  are 


fig.  535.— Chains  of  follicles  from  tlie  ovary  of  a 
calf.  1,  containing  ova  in  process  of  develop- 
ment; and,  2,  showing  gemmation  to  form 
Graaffian  follicles. 
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there  formed  both  ova  and  Graafian  follicles,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
process  is  carried  on  is  the  same  as  before,-"  ova  chains    appear  anevv 

The  oricrin  of  these  remarhable  structures  is  a  question  of  great  interest. 
Ffluger  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  tliey  were  probably  derived  from 
in-rovvth  of  the  epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  in  the  form  of 
tap°root  like  processes,  and  ^YalcUi|er  has  since  proved  his  supposition  to 

be  correct.  „  ,  ■,• 

In  suitable  preparations  (fig.  536)  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difnculty  to  dis- 
tinfTuish  the  growth  downwards  into  the  connective-tissue  sustentacular 
tissue  beneath  of  the  germinal  epithelium  at  certain  points  {h).  In 


Fig  530. 


the  midJlo  of  such  cellular  masses  certain  large  elements  or  primordial 
ova  are  to  be  seen  (c).    Then  by  constriction  at  the  surface  of  tlie  organ 
the  follicle  chain,  or  ova  chain,  represented  in  fig.  535,  is  produced. 
Thus,  then,  is  the  ovum  formed. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  ova"?  Their  destiny  is  twofold, — one  during 
the  period  of  immaturity  of  the  animal,  another  all  through  the  period  of 
generative  activity. 

In  the  first  period  it  would  appear  that  both  follicle  epithelium  and 
ovum  are  frequently  destroyed  by  fatty  degeneration  {SUn^janslcy).  In 
very  young  and  healthy  mammals,  moreover,  I  myself  have  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  an  extensive  colloid  metamorphosis  of  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  follicles. 

But  the  destiny  of  the  ovum  is  quite  different  in  the  mature  animal. 
Here  containing  the  material  for  the  construction  of  a  new  individual,  it 
is  destined  "to  become  free  by  bursting  of  the  Graafian  follicle. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  stimulus  of  connection  with  the  male 
was  requisite,  as  a  rule,  to  bring  about  this  rupture.  Hence  those  who 
held  this  view  regarded  the  Graafian  vesicles  as  persistent  structures,  of 
which  only  a  certain  limited  number  ever  really  did  burst  during  the 
reproductive  period  of  female  existence. 

Ptecent  investigation,  however,  has  thrown  quite  a  new  light  on  this 
subject.  "We  now  know  that  the  expulsion  of  an  ovum  takes  place  with 
every  menstruation  in  the  human  female.  It  is,  therefi)re,  independent 
of  sexual  intercourse,  since  this  occurs  in  virgins  as  well  as  in  married 
women.  Amongst  the  lower  animals  the  period  of  heat,  or  rutting,  is  that 
in  which  either  one  or  more  ova  are  liberated. 
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When  a  Graafian  vesicle  arrives  at  tins  epoch  of  its  existence  it  under- 
goes a  further  increase  in  size,  owing  to  continuous  proliferation  of  the 
cells  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  follicle  and  accumulation  of  fluid 
Avithin  it.  It  now  gives  rise  to  a  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
Irom  the  fact  of  its  being  tense  and  swollen,  and  no  longer  situated  in  tlie 
stroma  of  the  organ,  but  merely  covered  by  a  thin  laver  of  connective- 
tissue. 

Finally,  there  comes  a  moment  at  which  the  wall  of  the  follicle  becomes 
so  stretched  and  distended  that  it  must  succumb  to  the  forces  acting  on 
it,  and  it  ruptures.  The  rent  always  takes  place  at  the  point  of  least  re°sist- 
ance,  and  consequently  in  the  external  surface  of  the  ovary,  which  is 
only  covered  by  a  thin  fibrous  envelope.  For  the  reception  of  the  ovum 
at  this  time  the  ostium  abdominals  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  closely 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  ovum  now  commences  its  journey  down  the  tube  towards  the 
uterus,  in  which  it  arrives  after  some  days.  After  it  has  escaped  from 
the  Graafian  follicle,  the  inherent  energies  of  the  encapsuled  cell  are 
aroused  by  the  penetration  of  spermatozoa  into  its  yolk,  and  the  process 
of  segmentation  commences  (fig.  537,  1),  which  has  been  already  described. 
This  process  continuing  for 
some  time  (2),  a  mulberry- 
like aggregation  of  cells  is 
formed  (3),  which  constitutes 
the  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  indivi- 
dual. This  process  was  for- 
merly very  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  preceded  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  ovum  or  so-called  ger- 
minal vesicle ;  but  from  re- 
cent observation  it  would 
appear  that  this  does  not  take 
place,  but  that  by  its  divi- 
sion it  is  bound  up  with  seg- 
mentation of  the  cell  in  the 
usual  manner  of  endogenous 
growth. 

But  when  impregnation 
does  not  take  place,  the  ovum 
is  destroyed  within  the  gene- 
rative organs  by  a  process  of  liquifaction  or  solution 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  with  the  egg  of  the  human  female. 
And  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  num.ber  of  menstruations  which 
occur  during  the  whole  time  that  a  woman  is  capable  of  bearing,  we  shall 
gain  some  idea  of  the  number  of  follicles  requisite  to  supply  the  ova. 
This  is,  nevertheless,  exceeded  l)y  far  by  the  enormous  production  of 
the  latter,  .  , 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  destiny  of  the  ruptured  and  emptied 
Graafian  vesicle  (fig.  538).  The  latter,  soon  after  the  fulfilment  of  its 
functions,  is  to  be  found  filled  up  with  cicatricial  connective-tissue,  con- 
stituting what  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  corpus  Inteum,  alter  which 
it  gradifally  disappears  entirely  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ. 


Fig.  .537.— Division  of  the  mammal  ovum  (lialf  diafrram- 
miitic).  1.  The  yolk  divided  into  two  globules  (cells) 
with  nuclei.  2.  Quaclnipled.  3.  A  large  number  of 
nucleated  cells.    4.  «,  b,  isolated  cells. 


This  is  wiiat  occurs 
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If  we  examine  a  recently  ruptured  follicle  very  minutely,  we  notice  in 
many  instances  the  internal  tunic  projecting  into  the  cavity  on  either 
side  in  folds  (fig.  538,  d*).  These  folds  consist  of  young  exuberant  cell- 
^/  growths,  and  contain  in  their 

axes  fasciculi  of  hard  ill-de- 
veloped fibrous  tissue.  On 
the  coming  in  contact  of  the 
..  a  apices  of  the  folds  a  peculiar 
system  of  septa  is  formed  of 
^  the  latter,  the  cells  constituting 
the  yellow  substance  of  the 
corpus  luteum. 

If,  again,  a  completed  corpus 
luteum  (of  a  cow,  for  instance. 
His)  be  closely  examined,  it  is 
found  to  have  a  peculiar  radi- 
ating structure,  produced  by 
filamentous  bands  passing  out 
from  a  central  fibrous  nucleus, 
the  so-formed  interspaces  being  occupied  by  a  soft  yellow  substance. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  within  the  external  membrane  of  the  follicle  to 
which  the  septa  are  attached.  The  vascularity  of  the  corpus  luteum  is 
extremely  great,  and  it  contains,  like  the  rest  of  the  ovary,  numerous 
lymphatic  vessels.  In  fact,  this  yellow  mass  may  be  numbered  among 
the  most  vascular  parts  of  the  whole  body,  so  highly  developed  is  its  capil- 
lary network. 

Beside  this  vascular  framework  we  find  two  forms  of  cells  in  the  yellow 
substance.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  fusiform  elements,  0-0338-0*045I 
in  length  and  0-0056-0-0068  mm.  in  breadth,  with  oval  elongated  nuclei ; 
and  then,  again,  we  meet  with  larger  cells,  0'0226-0-0451  mm.  in  diameter, 
of  various  shapes,  and  containing  yellow  fatty  granules  within  them 
(fig.  95,  a,  p.  95).  The  former  invest  at  all  points  the  highly  deve- 
loped vascular  network  of  the  part  like  the  cells  of  a  rudimentary 
adventitia.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  the  narrow  meshes 
between  these.  Thus  the  general  structure  of  the  mature  corpus  luteum 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  memhrana  interna  of  a  fully  developed 
Graafian  vesicle. 

The  yellow  body,  however,  does  not  long  remain  in  this  condition  of 
exuberant  growth.  It  soon  begins  to  undergo  a  process  of  retrograde 
development,  diminishing  at  the  same  time  in  magnitude  (fig.  538,  e). 
This  change  commences  in  all  probability  in  a  decay  of  the  afferent 
arterial  tubes,  which  are  now  found  to  possess  enormously  thickened 
walls  {His).  For  some  time  we  may  still  recognise,  besides  the  vanishing 
yellow  mass,  the  remains  of  the  fibrous  septal  system,  and  external  follicle 
membrane,  distinguished  by  its  dark  brown  pigments  contained  in  cells. 
This  colouring  matter  is  laid  down  along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  is 
possibly  metamorphosed  haemoglobin. 

As  soon  as  this  pigment  has  been  absorbed,  the  yellow  substance, 
formerly  so  abundant,  melts  gradually  away  with  the  adjacent  ovarian 
tissue,  until  it  is  no  longer  recognisable. 

The  time  consumed  in  this  retrogressive  process  varies  considerably. 
When  pregnancy  does  not  supervene  upon  menstruation,  the  chancres 
mentioned  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession.    But  if  gravidity  takes 
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place,  the  process  is  carried  on  with  greater  tardiness:  the  yellow  body 
increases  in  magnitude,  remains  for  some  months  at  a  high  degree  of 
development,  and  only  recedes  after  four  or  five  months.  At  the  end 
of  pregnancy  it  has  not  yet  disappeared.  These  differences  appear  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  continuous  increase  of  vascularity  in  the  organs  of 
generation  in  the  latter  case,  compared  with  the  more  transitory  excite- 
ment in  the  first  instance.  The  corpora  lutea  have  been  classified,  owing 
to  this,  into  true  and  false. 

§  279. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
uterus. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  an  upper 
and  more  or  less  tortuous  half  of  greater  diameter,  known  as  the  ampulla 
oiHenle;  and  an  inferior  and  much  narrower  half,  which  leads  into  the 
uterus,  the  isthmus  of  Barkoiv.  They  present  an  external  layer  of  con- 
nective-tissue belonging  to  the  peritoneum,  and  beneath  this  a  muscular 
tunic,  consisting  of  longitudinal  involuntary  fibres,  on  the  outside,  and 
transverse  fibres  within.  The  cells  of  this  coat,  largely  intermixed  with  con- 
nective-tissue, are  extremely  difficult  to  isolate.  During  pregnancy  this  is 
somewhat  easier.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  entirely  destitute 
of  glands.  In  the  isthmus  it  is  covered  with  small  longitudinal  folds  ; 
in  the  ampulla  with  a  series  of  very  considerable  ones,  which  are  supplied, 
as  I  find  in  the  pig,  with  a  very  complex  network  of  looped  vessels,  and 
almost  close  the  lumen  completely.  Its  ciliated  epithelium  (p.  150), 
whiclx  extends  as  far  as  the  external  surface  of  the  fimbriae,  moves  in  a 
ciliary  wave  directed  towards  the  uterus.  As  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  so  also  here  do  we  miss  those  goblet  cells  described  by 
Scliulze. 

The  uterus  or  womh,  although  it  undergoes  numerous  changes  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  existence,  owing  to  the  processes  of  menstruation 
and  pregnancy,  is  nevertheless  in  many  points  similar  in  structure  to  the 
/m&cb  Fallopii.  Its  muscular  tissue  is,  however,  of  greater  strength,  and 
its  mucous  membrane  contains  glands. 

The  fleshy  mass  of  the  uterus  consists  of  transverse,  oblique,  and  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  interlacing  in  every  conceiv- 
able direction  (p.  283).  To  a  certain  extent  we  may  distinguish  three 
layers,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  thickest.  Around  the  neck  of  the 
womb  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  transverse  bundles,  so  as  to  form  a  regu- 
lar sphincter  uteri.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  contractile  fibre-cells 
are  particularly  difficult  to  isolate  if  the  organ  is  not  in  the  gravid  con- 
dition. 

In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  (which  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  exchanges  wdth  it  many  of  its  elements  of  form),  we 
find  both  in  the  body  and  cervix  a  network  of  stellate  and  fusiform 
cells  similar  to  those  of  the  framework  of  lymphoid  organs  {Henle,  Lind- 

gren).  ,  ,  •  ^  . 

Those  bands  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  which  extend  into  it  appear  to 
terminate  in  its  deeper  strata.  The  mucous  tissue  of  the  vaginal  portion 
was  found  by  Lindgren  to  be  traversed  by  vertical  bands  of  elastic  fibres 
connected  with  one  another  in  arches  near  the  surface.  The  body  and 
parts  of  the  neck  also  of  the  uterus  present  ciliated  epithelial  elements, 
described  at  a  very  early  period  as  simple  columnar  cells  without  ciha. 
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But  the  lower  portions  of  the  cervix  are  lined  by  the  same  flattened 
epithelium  met  with  in  the  vagina  (p.  Ul). 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies  also  according  to  locality. 
In  the  fundus  and  body  it  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  papilla?,  while 
numerous  transverse  folds  oi  plicoi  palmat(B  occur  in  the  cervix,  and  many 
mucous  papillte  in  its  lower  portion,  with  vascular  loops  m  their  interior. 
These  are  particularly  abundant  about  the  os,  and  are  met  with  through- 
out fhe  vagina. 

The  same  diversity  is  manifest  in  the  occurrence  of  the  glands,  in  the 
fundus  and.  body  of  the  organ  they  are  crowded  together,  subject  to 
variations,  in  this  respect,  in  different  individuals.  These  glandulce  utri- 
culares  are  found  in  the  form  of  either  branching  or  undivided  tubes, 
about  1-13  mm.  in  length,  and  0-0i51-0-0751  mm.  in  breadth.  They  may, 
however,  exceed  in  both  directions.  They  are  lined  internally  by  columnar 
cells,  and  resemble  in  many  respects  the  mucous  glands  of  the  sto- 
mach (§  2,52),  or  crypts  of  Lieherkuhn  of  the  intestine,  though  frequently 
convoluted  at  their  inferior  extremities.  They  are  either  entirely  desti- 
tute of  a  membrana  propria,  or  the  latter  is  only  present  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  gland.  In  the  pig  the  uterine  glands  are  clothed 
within  by  ciliated  epithelium,  as  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by 
Leydig.  More  recently  the  same  species  of  epithelium  has  been  found 
by  Lott  in  these  glands,  in  various  other  mammals.  In  the  cervix  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  (Heide),  but  are  replaced  by  numerous  depres- 
sions in  the  mucous  tissue,  lined  with  columnar  cells,  which  appear  be- 
tween its  folds.  These  have  been  by  some  included  among  the  glands  of 
the  organ. 

Both  these  structures,  but  especially  the  latter,  preside  over  the  secre- 
tion of  the  alkaline  mucus  of  the  uterus.  Not  unfrequently  the  little 
pits  just  mentioned  become  occluded,  and  in  consequence  distended  with 
mucus.  They  then  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  small  round 
vesicles,  known  as  the  ovula  Nabothi. 

The  large  arterial  tubes  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very  vascular,  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  external  and  middle  muscular  coats.  The  capil- 
lary networks  are  to  be  found  in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  coarser 
in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  latter,  the  more  delicate  near  the  surface  : 
they  are  rather  irregular  as  to  their  arrangement,  however.  Both  kinds 
of  vessels  are  possessed,  in  the  mucosa  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  of  very 
delicate  walls,  while  in  that  of  the  cervix  the  latter  are  extremely  thick 
(Henle).  The  radicles  of  the  veins  are  wide,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  tissue  of  the  organ.  They  occur  in  the 
form  of  a  dense  plexus,  especially  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  muscle  sub- 
stance, and  are  entirely  without  valves.  The  arrangement  here,  as  in  the 
ovary,  was  pointed  out  by  Itouget  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa. 

Lymphatics  were  long  ago  observed  in  the  gravid  uterus,  princi- 
pally in  the  outer  portions  of  its  walls,  but  those  of  the  mucosa  re- 
mained for  a  long  while  unknown.  Here  they  were  found,  however, 
by  Lindgren,  arranged  (in  the  cervix)  in  retiform  and  arched  passages, 
ending  under  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  either  blind  or  in 
loops,  and  passing  from  thence  into  a  deeper  wide-meshed  network  of 
larger  canals.  The  portio  vaginalis  possesses  just  the  same  kind  of 
vessels.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  organ  requires  further 
observation. 
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The  nerves  oi  the  uterus  have  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  Fran- 
kenhauser  They  are  derived  from  the  genital  or  spermatic  ganglia,  and 
through  these  from  the  so-called  plexus  uterinus  magnus  and  p.  Ixvpo- 
gastnci,  to  which  branches  of  tlie  sacral  nerves  are  given  off 

On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  situated  a  ganglionic 
rnass  of  considerable  size,  the  ga7igUo7i  cervicale  of  Lee.  From  thil  most 
ot  the  nerves  supplying  the  organ  take  their  rise  beside  va<-inal  and 
vesical  twigs.  Only  a  very  small  number  come  from  the  hypogastricus. 
ihe  course  of  the  nerves  m  the  walls  of  the  organ  usually  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  blood-vessels ;  it  is,  however,  very  hard  to  follow  In 
regard  to  the  ganglia  found  here,  we  refer  to  §  189.  The  termination 
also  of  the  filaments  in  the  muscular  substance  has  been  likewise  dealt 
with  in  §  183. 

In  the  ligamenta  lata  bundles  of  unstriped  fibres  are  to  be  found 
between  their  two  layers.  The  round  ligaments  are,  however,  still  more 
richly  supplied  with  these  elements,  besides  which  they  contain  volun- 
tary fibres.    On  the  other  hand,  the  lig.  ovarii  are  but  slightly  muscular. 

During  menstruation  the  uterus  becomes  looser  in  texture  and  increased 
in  volume  owing  to  a  great  influx  of  blood  into  it  at  this  time.  At  the 
same  time,  the  glands  of  the  mucosa  increase  considerably  both  in 
length  and  breadth.  A  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  also  from  the 
gorged  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  walls  of  the  latter  being 
either  ruptured  in  the  act,  or,  by  the  passage,  as  some  believe,  of  red  cor- 
puscles through  the  uninjured  walls.  The  blood  of  menstruation,  which 
is  poured  out  at  the  external  genitals  (p.  121),  is  found  besides  to  contain 
a  large  admixture  of  cast-oflf  uterine  ei)ithelium. 

During  pregnancy  the  uterus  undergoes  a  considerable  increase  in 
volume,  aft'ecting  principally  the  muscular  layers,  and,  as  microscopical 
analysis  has  shown,  consisting  in  a  remarkable  growth  of  the  contractile 
fibre-cells  (§  173)  (which  may  now  be  easily  separated  from  one  another) 
as  well  as  in  a  multiplication  or  neoj)lasis  of  the  same,  at  least  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period. 

Both  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  as  might  be  expected,  partici- 
pate also  in  this  increase  in  size. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  becomes 
thicker  and  grayer  at  the  same  time  through  thickening  of  their  peri- 
neurium, Avhile  the  individual  fibrillse  present  a  darker  outline  than 
before,  so  that  they  can  now  be  followed  farther  into  the  parenchyma 
{Kilian).  That  the  number  of  primitive  fibrillte  actually  becomes  larger 
is  a  matter  greatly  to  be  doubted. 

We  must  now  bestow  a  few  words  on  the  most  important  of  all  the 
changes  which  take  place  here,  namely,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Already  before  the  arrival  of  the  ovum  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  tliis  structure  becomes  thicker,  softer,  and  more  vascular.  Turther, 
its  fibrous  elements  gaining  in  number,  and  the  uterine  glands  increasing  to 
four  or  five  times  their  original  length,  a  separation  takes  place  between  it 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus.  Covering  the  ovum,  now  it  is  known 
as  the  decidua.  After  parturition  a  new  mucous  membrane  and  new  glands 
are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  uterine  cavity,  a  regeneration  of  which 
neither  of  the  two  tissues  are  capable  under  normal  circumstances.  The 
involuntary  fibres  of  the  womb  undergo,  about  the  same  time,  fatty 
degeneration,  retrograde  development,  and  partial  destruction. 
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§  280. 

The  vagina,  an  elastic  tube,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  continuation,  as  far 
as  structure  goes,  of  the  generative  organs  situated  higher  up.  In  it  we 
find  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  internal  to  a  thick  envelope  of  connective- 
tissue,  loose  without  and  dense  within,  and  containing  numerous  elastic 
elements.  This  muscular  coat  consists  of  a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres 
internally,  and  another  of  circular  fasciculi  externally.  The  raucous 
membrane  of  the  part  presents  ridges  and  protuberances  which  go  by  the 
name  of  columnoi  rugarum,  besides  which  it  is  possessed  of  numerous 
papillje,  similar  to  those  of  the  cervix  uteri,  lying  underneath  its  flattened 
epithelium.  It  appears  to  be  quite  destitute  of  mucous  glands,  and  its  secre- 
tions have  an  acid  reaction. 

The  hyinen  is  nothing  but  a  duplicature  of  mucous  membrane  rich  in 
nerves  and  vessels. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  vaginal  wall  has  a  different  arrangement  for 
each  of  the  three  layers  of  the  latter,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  high 
degree  of  development  of  the  venous  networks.  But  little  is  known,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  part,  but  scattered  lymphoid 
follicles  have  been  met  with  in  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  of  both 
man  and  the  mammalia,  and  considerable  patches  have  been  observed  to 
present  an  infiltration  Avith  lymph-cells.  The  nerves  by  which  it  is  sup- 
plied are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  and  plexus  pudendus.  In  man 
their  termination  in  papillae  has  not  been  recognised,  although  their  fibres 
are  seen  to  divide ;  but  in  the  rabbit  the  vaginal  tunics  are  supplied  with 
terminal  bulbs  and  Pacinian  bodies  {Krause).    See  p.  333. 

The  external  female  genitals  consist  of  the  clitoris  and  labia  majora 
and  minora. 

The  clitoris  is  possessed  of  a  prepuce  or  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
continuous  with  that  covering  the  glans,  in  which  situation  it  is  supplied 
with  numerous  papillae.  Its  corpora  cavernosa  and  hvlbi  vestihuli  are 
analogous  to  the  cavernous  portions  of  the  male  organ  (see  below). 

The  labia  minora,  or  nympliCB,  are  also  small  duplicatures  of  mucous 
membrane.  They  present  numerous  papillae  and  very  vascular  connective- 
tissue  without  any  fat  cells.  In  them,  as  in  the  external  parts  of  genera- 
tion, numerous  sebaceous  glands,  without  hairs,  are  to  be  found. 

The  labia  majora — folds  of  skin  padded  with  fat- — present  on  their 
internal  surface  all  the  characters  of  a  mucous  membrane,  while  externally 
their  structure  is  that  of  the  skin.  On  their  outer  surface  they  are 
covered  with  hairs,  into  whose  follicles  numbers  cf  sebaceous  glands  pour 
out  their  secretions. 

The  vestibulum  and  opening  of  the  vagina  contains  many  ordinary 
racemose  mucous  glands,  of  which  the  largest,  attaining  a  diameter  of 
15  mm.  ai'e  known  as  the  glands  oi Bartholin  oxDuverney,  which  open  with 
tolerably  long  excretory  ducts  into  the  vestibule,  'i'hey  correspond  to 
Cowper's  glands  in  the  male  generative  apparatus.  They  are  lined  with 
low  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  filled  with  a  transparent  mucoid  secre- 
tion of  viscid  consistence. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  part,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  have  nothing  remarkable  about  them.  The  lymphatics  require 
closer  study,  as  also  the  nerves  which  spring  from  the  plexus  pudendus  of 
the  sympathetic.  The  latter  are  stated  by  Koelliker  to  terminate  in 
certain  papillae  of  the  clitoris  in  a  manner  similar  to  their  arrangement  in 
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the  tactile  corpuscles.  These  observations  have  been  since  confirmed  bv 
the  discovery  of  the  presence  in  this  organ  of  end  bulbs,  as  they  are 
called,  and  other  mulberry-shaped  terminal  structures  allied  to  them  the 
genital  bodies  {Wollustkorperchen  of  Krame,  Finger)  Pacinian  cox 
puscles  have  also  been  found  in  the  labia  majora,  where  they  mer<Te  into 
the  nymphae,  and  in  the  prajputiuiu  clitoridis  (Schweigger-Seidel)  ^ 


§281. 

The  mammary  glands,  wliich  only  attain  their  full  development  in  the 
female  body  and  corresponding  secretory  power,  belong  to  the  .rreat  <^roup 
of  racemose  organs,  as  o       o  r 

has  been  already  re- 
marked  (p.  358).  They 
are  peculiar,  however, 
in  that  each  organ  does 
not  empty  itself  event- 
ually into  one  single  ex- 
cretory duct.  In  either 
breast  the  milk  is  poured 
out  by  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  canals  or  galac- 
toplierous  duds  as  they 
are  called,  each  of  which 
belongs  to  one  of  the 
primary  lobes,  or,  better 
expressed,  glands.  Hav- 
ing already  frequently 
referred  to  the  nature 
of  racemose  glands,  we 
need  only  remark  here, 
that  in  this  particular 
instance  the  end  vesicles 
(formed  of  a  homoge- 
neous membrana  pro- 
pria) are  more  sharply 
defined  one  from  the 
other,  also  that  their 
form  is  spherical  or  pear- 
shaped,  each  having  a 
diameter  of  between 
0-1128  and  01872  mm. 
(fig.  539,  1,  2,  a). 
Their  membrana  propria 
l)resents,  as  in  other 
allied  glandular  organs,  a  network  of  flattened  stellate  cells  {Langer).  Both 
the  lobules  and  lobes  are  enveloped  in  fatty  connective-tissue,  which  gives 
to  the  breast  its  usual  smooth  rounded  appearance.  The  former  are 
also  invested  in  the  characteristic  vascular  networl(s  of  racemose  glands. 
Of  the  lymphatics  of  the  organ  but  little  is  known  at  present,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  interior  have  but  rarely  been  the  objects  of  research.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  on  the  process  of  secretion  has  likewise  never  been 
demonstrated  experimentallv.  The  interior  of  tlie  vesicles  is  lined  finally 
36 


Fic.  539. — The  mammary  gland  ;  for  the  most  part  after  Lanoei . 

1.  A  lobule,  from  the  interior  of  the  gland  of  a  prepiiant  woman. 

2.  a,  vesicle ;  6,  gland-cells.  3.  Ducts  from  an  infant.  4.  Galac- 
tophorous  duct  trom  a  boy  9  years  old.  5.  The  same  from  a  girl 
of  Jo.   6.  The  same  from  a  grown  man. 
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Fig.  540. — Gland  resides  from  suckling 
woman,  showing  cells  and  capillary 


by  ordinary  cubical  or  polygonal  cells  about  0  0113  mm.  in  diameter  (fig. 

'''^It'is  an  interesting  fact,  that  here  also  that  well-known  network  of  very 
delicate  tubules  already  mentioned  (§  195)  may  be  rendered  visible  by  in- 
jection, between  the  cells  in  the  interior  ot 
the  acini  (Gianuzzi  and  Falaschi).  Accord- 
ing to  Langer,  however,  no  fibrous  network 
can  be  discovered  within  the  gland  vesicles. 

The  excretory  ducts  terminate  amid  the 
wrinkles  of  the  mamilla  with  orifices  about 
0-7  mm.  in  diameter.  Following  them  up 
into  the  gland,  we  find  them  traversing 
the  mamilla  in  the  form  of  tubes  measuring 
from  ri  to  2-2  mm.  across.  At  the  base 
of  the  nipple  they  become  dilated  into 
what  are  known  as  the  sacculi  ladiferi, 
diverticula  of  from  4-5  to  6-8  mm.  in  trans- 
verse measurement.  After  this  they  then 
become  narrowed  again  to  2 -2-4  5,  and  con- 
tinue their  course  with  rapid  ramification 
down  to  the  ultimate  vesicles. 

The  excretory  canals  of  the  lactiferous 
system  present  a  lining  of  columnar  cells. 
Their  walls  are  composed  of  connective-tissue  and  a  layer  of  elastic 
fibres  lying  internally,  and  possibly  also  a  few  muscular  elements  occur 
here,  as  they  are  to  be  found  arounjl  the  lobules  (Henle). 

Both  the  nipple  and  areola,  however,  remarkable  for  their  dark  colour 
and  contractility,  are  possessed  of  these  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in 
abundance.  In  the  former  are  to  be  found  principally  transverse  bands 
intersecting  each  other,  while  longitudinal  bundles  are  of  less  frequency. 
The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the  latter  is  chiefly  circular,  these 
being  again  crossed  by  radiating  bands  (Henle).  The  mamilla  contains 
numerous  papillae,  and  the  areola  sebaceous  glands. 

It  may  be  well  to  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the  development  of  the 
organ. 

Like  other  glands  connected  with  the  skin  (§  200),  the  mamma  takes 
its  origin  from  the  corneal  germinal  plate  in  the  form  of  a  growth  inwards 
of  the  cells  of  the  latter.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine 
life  it  may  be  found  as  a  solid  mass  of  flattened  globular  or  knobbed 
figure,  enveloped  in  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  skin,  and  consisting  of  cells  of 
the  rete  Malpighi  {Koelliker,  Langer).  A  few  weeks  later  (fig.  541)  we 
remark  that  the  knobbed  process  (a)  has  given  off  new  solid  buds  {h,  c) 
through  cell  proliferation.  These  are  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ducts  of 
the  primary  lobes,  and  are  distined  to  further  gemmation  (c).  Up  to  the 
time  of  birth  (fig.  539,  3),  however,  the  rudimentary  vesicles  have  not 
been  formed.  During  all  this  time  the  border  is  always  more  highly 
developed  than  the  central  portions,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  diskoid 
figure  of  the  gland,  and  this  continues  to  be  its  condition  until  the  end 
{Langer).  The  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland  of  the  infant  present  fibrous 
walls  lined  with  small  cells.  At  their  ends  Ave  find  solid  aggregations  of 
cells  of  irregular  shape,  the  formative  material  for  farther  ramification. 

Even  during  childhood,  and  in  girls  (fig.  539,  4)  as  well  as  boys  (5), 
the  development  of  terminal  vesicles  has  not  yet  begun  ;  the  canals  con- 
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tinuc  to  present  the  same  structure  as  before.  The  female  breast  is,  how- 
ever, at  tliis  period  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  the  male. 

At  the  commencement  of  puberty  the  formation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  gland-vesicles  takes  place  in  the  female  breast,  and  with  tolerable 
rapidity,  causing  the  organ  to  assume  its  well-known  shape.  But  even 
still,  and  throughout  the  whole  term  of  virginity,  the  gland  does  not  attain 


F'K-  541. — ^The  mammary  Rland  from  a 
mature  foetus,  after  hanger,  a,  central 
knobbed  mass  with  smaller  internal  i- 
and  c,  larger  external  buds. 


Fig.  542. — Degenerated  mammary  gland 
from  woman  90  years  of  age. 


anything  like  its  full  development,  for  which  the  supervention  of  the 
first  pregnancy  is  requisite.  In  this  state  of  maturity  it  remains  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  fecundity,  decreasing,  however  in  size  when  at 
rest,  and  losing  some  of  its  vesicles.  Finally,  with  the  decline  of  the 
reproductive  powers  a  retrograde  development  of  the  mammary  gland 
takes  place,  with  gradual  disappearance  of  all  its  terminal  vesicles,  and 
destruction  of  the  smaller  ducts,  until  eventually  nothing  but  fatty  tissue 
is  to  be  found  in  its  place.  It  is  represented  in  this  condition  in  fig. 
542.  Here  the  canals  only  are  to  be  found ;  everything  else  has  dis- 
appeared. The  interstitial  connective-tissue  appears  rich  in  elastic  fibres 
{Langer). 

The  mammary  gland  of  the  male  (fig.  539,  G),  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
never  attains  the  same  degree  of.  development  as  in  the  female.  In  it  we 
generally  find  nothing  but  a  system  of  ducts,  varying  greatly  in  size,  no 
trace  of  terminal  secreting  vesicles  being  apparent  {Langer). 

§  282. 

Milk  is  an  opaque  bluish  or  yellowish-white  fluid,  without  odour, 
sweetish  to  the  taste,  with  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  sp.  gr.  usually 
of  about  1-028-1 -034.  When  kept  in  a  state  of  rest  it  separates  into  two 
strata— an  upper,  thick,  fatty,  and  white  (cream);  and  a  lower  of  much 
thinner  consistence.  Some  considerable  time  after  this  a  process  is  set  up, 
in  which  its  alkaline  reaction  is  changed  for  an  acid  by  the  conversion  of 
su"ar  of  milk  into  lactic  ncid.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  casern  con- 
tained in  the  fluid  coagulates,  a  change  which  is  also  eflected  by  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  (p.  17).  ,  .  ,  . 

Anatomically,  milk  consists  of  a  transparent  fluid,  m  which  innumer- 
able fatty  globules  are  suspended  :  it  is  therefore  an  emulsion. 
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These  glohules  (fig.  543,  a),  present  the  usual  optical  characters  of  oil  drops, 
and  an  averac^e  d  ameter  of  0-0023-0  0090  mm.     Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances tre  do  not  coalesce,  hut  do  so  readily  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
'  showing  that  each  particle  possesses  a  very  delicate 

membrane  of  some  protein  substance,  probably  casein. 

The  microscopic^  appearance,  however,  of  milk, 
wliich  is  secreted  in  the  last  days  of  pregnancy,^  and 
immediately  after  parturition,  continuing  sometimes, 
even  under  abnormal  conditions,  for  a  longer  period, 
is  quite  different.  This  fluid  is  known  as  colostrum. 
It  is  of  strong  alkaline  reaction,  rich  in  solid  con- 
stituents and  salts,  and  contains,  besides  fatty  globules, 
Kiff.  543.-Fonn-eie-     ^^gj.  "boclies  to  which  the  name  of  colostrum  cor- 

ments  of  human  milk.  .  ■■  .1 

a,  globules;  6,  c«io-  j9MScZe6' has  been  given.  These  {b)  are  spherical  struc- 
strum  corpuscles.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  O^OISI  to  0-0564  in  diameter,  consisting 
of  an  agglomeration  of  oil  globules,  held  together  by  some  species  of 
cement.  Sometimes  a  nucleus  may  be  found  in  them,  besides  which 
they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  contractility,  sluggish  no  doubt,  but 
unmistakable  {Strieker,  Sclmarz). 

Taking  milk  chemically,  we  find  in  it,  besides  water,  casein  (p.  17), 
neutral  fats  (p.  26),  and  a  kind  of  sugar  known  as  sugar  of  milk  (p.  33); 
further,  extractives  and  mineral  constituents,  free  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  gases,  and  small  quantities  of  oxygen  (Hoppe).  Even  blood  and 
bile  pigments  may  also  be  abnormally  present. 

Casein  is  generally  supposed  to  occur  partly  in  combination  with  soda, 
dissolved  in  the  watery  portion  of  the  milk,  and  partly,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  coagulated  in  the  form  of  delicate  membranes  around  the  milk- 
globules.  The  amount  of  phosphate  of  calcium  present  in  this  fluid  is 
quite  remarkable.  Albumen  also  appears  to  exist  in  milk,  but  in  colos- 
trum it  is  undoubtedly  present.  The  neutral  fats  of  the  milk  consist 
first  of  the  ordinary  fatty  matters,  and  then  of  those  Avhich,  on  saponifi- 
cation, set  free  butyric,  capronie,  caprylic,  and  capinic  acids  (p.  25). 
"We  have  already  spoken  of  them  in  detail  in  an  earlier  section.  Tlie 
sugar  of  milk  is  found  in  solution,  as  also  the  extractives  and  the  majority 
of  the  mineral  ingredients.  The  latter  consist  of  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potasium,  of  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  with  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
and  of  soda  and  potash  with  casein;  iron  is  also  present.  The  insoluble 
salts  usually  preponderate. 

The  name  "  fairy's  milk"  (Hexen milch)  has  been  applied  to  a  peculiar 
milky  secretion  produced  by  tlie  mammary  glands  of  infants  for  some 
days  after  birth. 

In  the  quantitive  analysis  of  human  milk  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
varies  considerably  according  to  age  of  the  individual,  and  nature  of  food 
indulged  in  by  the  latter.  These  variations  are  much  more  decidedly 
marked  in  many  of  the  mammalia.    The  following  is  an  analysis  of 

Simon's : — ■ 

1000  parts  contain — 

Water   880-6 


Casein, 

Sugar  of  milk,  . 
Fatty  matters,  . 
Extractives  and  salts, 


37-0 
45-4 
34-0 
3  0 
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The  proportion  of  casein  in  woman's  milk  is,  according  to  Simon,  about 
3-5  per  cent,  on  an  average  ;  that  of  fats,  2-5-4  per  cent. ;  of  sugar  of  milk, 
between  4  and  6  per  cent.  ;  of  salts  (among  which  phosphatic  earths  pre- 
dominate), 0-16-0-20  per  cent. 

The  average  amount  of  milk  secreted  daily  by  the  human  female, 
during  the  period  of  lactation,  is  somewhat  over  1000  grammes.  About 
50  or  60  grammes  may  be  produced  by  one  breast  in  two  hours  (Lam- 
■perierre). 

The  use  of  milk  is,  as  is  well  known,  for  the  aliment  of  the  infant.  It 
is  secreted  at  the  expense  of  the  nutritive  material  of  the  mother's  blood, 
and  may  be  designated  as  the  prototype  of  all  aliment. 

If  we  compare  the  ingredients  of  milk  with  those  of  the  plasma  of  the 
blood  (p.  115),  we  find  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  latter  may 
have  simply  transuded  into  the  former,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  which  they  find  their  way  into  the  urine.  But  the  three  series  of 
organic  substances  are  not  to  be  found  as  such  in  the  blood,  or,  if  so, 
only  in  small  amount.  To  the  first  of  these,  casein  and  sugar  of  milk 
belong,  the  sources  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  albumen  and  grape  sugar; 
to  the  third  the  fatty  matters.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  an  inherent 
power  in  the  mammary  gland  of  causing  a  species  of  fermentation,  as  also 
of  producing  within  its  cells  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  oily  matters  found  in 
the  milk. 

The  mode  in  which  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland  is  produced  in 
the  interior  of  the  vesicles  is  similar  to  that  in  which  the  sebaceous 
matter  of  the  skin  is  formed.  The  gland-cells  become  enlarged  by  the 
generation  within  them  of  oil  globules  (fig.  539,  2,  h),  and  are  in  this  way 
physiologically  destroyed,  at  least  in  many  cases,  although  the  membrane- 
less  body  of  the  contractile  gland-cell  no  doribt  frequently  enough 
simply  disgorges  its  fatty  contents.  During  the  less  active  formation  of 
the  colostrum  these  cells,  or  fragments  of  them,  are  carried  off  in  the 
watery  portion  of  the  milk.  The  gland-cell  of  the  suckling  woman  is 
regarded  by  us  as  a  veiy  transitory  structure. 

§  283. 

The  male  generative  apparatus  consists  of  two  testicles,  enclosed  in  the 
sa-otum,  and  invested  with  their  several  tunics ;  of  the  excretory  ducts, 
emptying  themselves  into  the  urethra;  of  the  copulative  organ;  and, 
finally,  of  accessory  structures.  Among  the  latter  we  have  the  single 
prostatic  gland,  a  pair  of  glands  known  as  Cowper's,  and  the  vesicular 
seminales. 

The  testis,  with  its  accessory  epididymis,  is  a  gland  consisting  of  a 
multitude  of  fine  and  very  tortuous  tubules,  known  as  the  tubvli  semi- 
niferi.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  investment,  to  which  the  name 
of  tunica  albuginea,  s.  propria  testis  (p.  227),  has  been  given —a  tough, 
whitish  membrane  of  considerable  thickness.  It  is  again  contained  within 
another  sac,  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  a  serous  investment,  Avhose 
internal  portion  {t.  adiiata)  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  albuginea. 
Finally,  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord  are  enveloped  in  the  t.  vaginalis 
communis,  a  strong  bag,  composed  of  a  serous  and  fibrous  portion,  which 
contains,  around  its  junction  with  the  vaginalis  propria  and  epididymis,  a 
number  of  contractile  fibre-cells  {Koelliker).  Upon  this  coat  the  striped 
fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscles  are  situated  externally.  Ihis  vaginalis 
communis  is  connected  without  with  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  scrotum, 
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the  dartos  (p.  283),  by  formless  connective-tissue  Finally,  the  whole  i. 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  true  skin  quite  destitute  of  fat. 

If  we  seek  to  remove  the  albuginea,  we  observe  that  numerous  but  im- 
perfect fibrous  septa  are  given  off  by  the  latter,  and  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  gland.  •      t  r,  i     ,n  kaa 

These  partitions,  which  divide  the  parenchyma  into  lobules  (fig.  544,  b) 


Fie.  544— The  human  testicle,  after  Arnold,   a,  testicle  Fig-     645.  —  Seminiferons 

divided  into  lobuli  6;  c,  tubuli  recti ;  d,  rete  vascnlosum :  tube  from  a  human  te»- 

e,  vascula  efferentia;  /,  coni  vasculosi;  g,  epididymis;  tide,   a,  membrane;  b. 

h,  vas  deferens;  i,  vas  aberransof  Halter;  in,  branches  of  cells, 
the  intcrrial  spermatic  artery,  with  their  arrangement  in 
the  gland  n;  o,  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  anastomos- 
ing a.tp  with  the  last  named  vessel. 

of  conical  form,  Avhose  apices  are  directed  inwards  and  upwards,  con- 
verge in  the  superior  part  of  the  organ,  to  be  inserted  into  a  dense  wedge- 
shaped  mass  known  as  the  corjyus  Highmori,  whose  base  is  attached  to  the 
albuginea. 

Each  of  these  lobules  is  made  up  of  several  extremely  long  semini- 
ferous tubules,  about  0-1128-0  1421  mm.  in  diameter,  folded  on  them- 
selves several  times.  These  may  be  seen  to  divide  frequently,  and  anas- 
tomose, and  to  terminate,  not  blind,  but  in  the  form  of  slings  and  loop.s. 
At  the  apices  of  the  lobules  the  seminiferous  tubules,  becoming  rapidly 
narrowed,  open  into  a  straight  passage,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
tahulus  rectus  (c),  and  which  penetrates  the  corpus  Highmori  (lined  with 
low  columnar  cells),  and  forms  what  is  called  the  rete  testis  (d),  by  inter- 
communication with  the  vessels  of  the  same  kind.  From  this  network 
the  larger  tubes,  or  vascula  efferentia  (e),  take  their  rise.  Their  number 
is  from  9  to  17,  and  their  course  at  first  straight  until  they  pierce  the 
albuginea,  after  which  they  become  again  very  tortuous,  and  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  conical  lobes,  known  as  the  cuni  vasculosi  (/),  which  form 
the  caput  epididymis. 
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Fig.  546. — From  the  testis  of  a  calf.  1.  Transverae 
section  of  a  seminiferous  tubule.  «,  6.  walls  of  the 
latter;  c,  capillary  network;  d,  connective-tlssuo 
fnimework;  e,  lymphatic  canals.  2.  Side  view  of 
the  wall  of  a  seminiferous  tube;  a  and  b,  walL 


p.  o^^J  gradually  combine  to  form  one  single  wide  canal  (r/  r/) 

0-376 /-0-45  mm.  in  diameter;  which  turns  and  twists  upon  itself  "still 
turther  in  forming  an  elongated  body  known  as  the  corpus  and  cauda 
epididyviis. 

By  degrees  this  tube,  of  which  the  epididymis  is  composed,  becomes  less 
tortuous  and  of  greater  calibre,  its  diameter  amounting  on  an  average  to 
2  mm.  It  IS  now  known  as  the  vas  deferens  {h).  Frequently  before 
this  it  receives  the  addition  of  a  short  coecal  branch,  tlie  vas  ahei-ram  of 
Haller  (i). 

Turning  now  to  the  structure  of  the  seminal  gland,  we  find  in  the  first 
place  that  it  presents  a  sustentacular  substance.  This  is  found  in  the 
form  of  fibres  cf  connective- 
tissue  (fig.  546,  1,  d),  radiat- 
ing from  both  septa  and  capsule 
throughout  the  whole  organ.  In 
this  connective-tissue  numerous 
cells  and  nuclei  are  encountered 
in  young  animals  :  its  bands  vary 
in  thickness ;  in  the  calf  from 
0-0564  to  0-0113  mm. 

These  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  (Mihalcowicz)  are  enve- 
loped in  those  flat  membraneous 
cells  of  which  we  have  already 

spoken  (§§  130,  223),  and  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer 
in  considering  the  arachnoid.  These  cells  cover  like  a  membrane  both 
seminal  tubules  and  blood-vessels,  leaving,  however,  chinks  between  them, 
which  serve  a  purpose  in  the  lymphatic  circulation. 

In  the  human  and  mammalian  testicle  besides  a  number  of  peculiar  cellu- 
lar elements,  undergoing  pig- 
mentary and  fatty  metamor- 
phosis, the  "  interstitial 
cells,"  are  met  with,  at 
times  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  usually  arranged 
in  bands,  their  diameter  be- 
ing in  the  cat  0-014-0-020 
mm.  They  may  envelope 
the  vessels  like  a  sheath. 

The  interstices  of  this  sus- 
tentacular substance  are 
occupied  by  the  seminiferous 

tubules  (figs.  545,  546,  1  a;  547.  — From  the  testis  of  the  calf.    a.  seminiferous 

547  a,  b)  whose  diameter  tubules in protile;  6,  iu  transverse  section;  cblood-vesseU; 
ty^i,  i*,     /  d,  lymphatics.  • 

is    on    an    average    from  ,   .  .1 

0-1 128  to  0-1421  mm.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  learn  that  the  mem- 
brana  propria  is  represented  by  a  coat  (sharply  defined  from  the  interstitial 
connective-tissue)  of  tough  texture,  and  fibrous  or  banded  structure,  contain- 
ing elongated  nuclei  (fig.  545,  a;  546,  I  a,  b,  2  a,  b).  Its  thickness  ranges 
from  0-0046  to  0-048  mm.    In  man  this  wall  is  particularly  well  marked. 

It  consists,  according  to  Mihalcowicz,  of  several  layers  of  flattened  cells 
united  with  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  membrane.    Ihe  most  internal 


layer  is  quite  impervious  ; 


but  the  external  is  open  and  net-like. 
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The  interior  of  tliesc  lubes  is  filled  with  cells,  of  which  the  most  peri- 
pheral may  cover  the  membrana  propria  in  a  manner  similar  to  epithe- 
lium. They  are  usually  roundish  or  polygonal,  and  from  O'Ol  13-0-0142 
mm.  in  transverse  section.  They  are  composed  in  young  subjects  of  a 
finely  granular,  rather  i)ale  substance  (containing  yellow  pigment  in  man), 
which  becomes  charged  in  the  course  of  years  with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  fatty  granules.  These  cells  of  the  testes  have  been  observed 
even  in  embryos  to  be  endowed  with  contractility,  and  to  possess  the  power 
of  amoeboid  change  of  form  [La  Valette  >St  George). 

Recently,  however,  a  more  complex  structure  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
seminal  tubes. 

In  man  and  the  ox,  for  instance,  a  framework  of  flat  stellate  cells  with 
membraneous  processes  is  stated  to  exist  in  their  interior  (Sertoli,  MerkeJ, 
Boll).  AVe  regarded  these,  the  "  sustentacular  cells  "  of  MerlreL  as  the 
same  network  to  which  we  have  already  had  such  frequent  occasion  to 
allude  in  dealing  with  the  racemose  glands.  Milialkoiuicz,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  excellent  work,  declares  this  appearance  of  sustentacular 
cells  to  be  an  artificial  production  caused  by  the  coagulation  of  an  albumi- 
nous material  between  the  seminal  cells. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  as  far  as  the  rete  testis, 
in  which  for  the  time  being  their  external  fibrous  tunic  is  fused  into  the 
connective-tissue  of  the  corpus  Highmori.  The  tubes,  which  leave  the 
latter  as  they  increase  in  size,  obtain  an  additional  layer  of  smooth  muscular 
fibres,  which  is  further  strengtliened  lower  down  in  the  body  of  the  epidi- 
tiymis  by  two  coats  of  longitudinal  fibres,  an  external  and  an  internal. 
This  arrangement  Ave  shall  again  meet  with  in  the  vas  deferens. 

We  have  already  (p.  150)  alluded  to  the  peculiar  ciliated  epithelium  of 
the  epididymis. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  testes  are  branches  of  the  internal  spermatic 
artery.  They  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  organ-form  without,  and 
from  the  corpus  Highmori,  and  take  their  further  course  along  the  septa 
dividing  as  they  go.  Finally,  they  break  up  into  a  long-meshed,  rather 
loose  capillary  network  of  somewhat  contorted  vessels,  from  0-0128  to 
0  0056  mm.  in  diameter  (fig.  546,  1,  c;  547,  c),  which  invests  the  semini- 
ferous tubes.  The  vascularity  of  the  epididymis,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  arteria  vasis  deferentis  Cooperi,  is  no  less  considerable.  The  veins 
present  the  same  arrangement  as  the  arteries. 

The  hjmphatics  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  lined  by  the  special 
cells  of  such  vessels  (Tommasi),  occupy  the  soft  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  of  the  former,  arranged  in  a  close  network  of  canals  (fig.  546  1,  c: 
547,  d).  In  transverse  sections  of  the  seminiferous  tubes,  it  may  be  seeri 
that  these  lymphatic  canals  form  regular  rings  around  the  latter  of  pas- 
sages from  0-0128  to  0-0292  mm.  in  diameter,  and  strongly  dilated  at  the 
points  of  junction  with  each  iother.  Steady  injection  at  last  drives  the 
fluid  employed  througli  the  external  cellular  layers  of  the  walls  of  the 
seminiferous  tubes.  The  most  internal  layer  alone  is  entirely  impervious 
(MihallMioicz).  The  blood-vessels,  also,  are  here  and  there  ensheathed 
in  lymph  streams. 

From  the  rings  just  mentioned  other  lymphatic  canals  are  <nven  off  to 
the  numerous  connective-tissue  septa  of  the  lobules.  Under  the  albucrinea 
also,  they  are  arranged  in  a  very  complex  network  of  wide  canals  and 
then  penetrate  the  former  in  the  form  of  wide-valved  interconimunic'atinrr 
passages,  most  highly  developed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  orc-an     Finall  * 
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they  unite  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  epididymis  and  tunica  vaginalis 
to  form  several  main  trunks,  which  then  take  their  course  along  the  sper- 
matic cord. 

The  nerves  of  the  testis  spring  from  the  internal  spermatic  plexus  ;  as 
to  their  ultimate  mode  of  termination,  however,  nothing  is  at  pi'esent 
known. 

In  connection  with  the  epididymis  we  have  to  consider  several  struc- 
tures, and  in  the  first  place  the  so-called  hydatids  of  Moryagni.  These 
present  themselves  under  two  forms,  seen  in  some  cases  together.  The 
tirst  kind  is  a  petiolate  vesicle  seated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  epididymis.  Its  style  is  usually  solid  and  fibrous,  while  the 
vesicle  contains  a  clear  fluid,  cells,  and  nuclei.  But  the  second  form  is 
far  more  frequently  met  with.  In  it  we  have  a  knobbed  flattened  struc- 
ture with  hardly  any  stalk,  and  either  simple  or  divided  into  lobes.  Its 
position  varies,  and  it  sometimes  communicates  with  the  passage  of  the 
epididymis. 

Finally,  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  testicle,  between  the  head  of  the 
epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens,  a  small  flattened  structure  presents  itself, 
composed  of  several  loosely  connected  whitish  nodules.  Each  of  the  latter 
consists  of  the  convolutions  of  a  tube  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  blind 
dilatation.  The  interior  of  these  is  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  and  lined 
with  pavement  epithelium  whose  cells  are  in  process  of  decay.  This 
body  is  known  as  the  corps  innoniine  of  Giraldes,  or  organ  of  Gh-aldes 
{Koelliker),  or  jJurej^ididymis  (Henle).  In  the  infant,  and  up  to  the  age 
of  ten  years,  this  structure  is  encountered  in  complete  development;  later 
on,  it  degenerates. 

Eeferring  to  the  history  of  development,  we  find  some  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  these  accessory  structures. 

The  testis,  like  the  ovary  (§  278),  is  developed  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies.  Here,  however,  the  germinal  epithelium  never  attains 
that  degree  of  perfection  we  have  observed  in  the  female  embryo.  The 
genesis  of  the  seminiferous  tubules  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Accord- 
ing to  Waldeyer,  they  are  formed,  not  from  the  germinal  epithelium 
at  all,  but  from  the  glandular  passages  themselves  of  the  primordial 
kidney. 

From  the  canals  of  the  Wolffian  body,  then,  which  are  insignificant  in 
the  female  generative  system  (a  mere  trace  remaining  in  the  mature  body 
as  the  parovarium),  the  epididymis  is  formed,  while  the  duct  of  the  organ 
is  gradually  converted  into  the  vas  deferens.  The  other  remnants  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  then,  give  rise  to  the  organ  of  Giraldes,  and  the  structure 
known  as  the  vas  aherrans. 

But  beside  the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body,  we  find  at  a  very  early  age 
the  rudiments  of  a  second  canal,  that  of  Miiller,  already  alluded  to  in 
speaking  of  the  female  generative  system.  This  has,  however,  a  different 
destiny  in  each  sex.  While  in  the  female  it  becomes  converted  into  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  uterus— therefore  into  very  important  parts— in  the 
male  generative  system  it  degenerates  almost  completely.  The  last 
trace  of  its  upper  portion  alone  is  to  be  seen  as  the  hydatid  of  Morgagm, 
just  referred  to ;  while  its  most  inferior  portions  form  by  their  junction 
the  so-called  litems  mascvlinus,  or  vesicula  prostatica  of  anatomists. 

The  composition  of  the  tissue  of  the  testicle,  whose  sp.  gr.  is  r045 
(Krause  and  Fischer),  still  awaits  investigation.  Glycogen  was  found  by 
Kiihne  in  the  organ  in  the  dog. 
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§  284. 

In  the  foregoing  section  a  microscopical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
seminiferous  tubes  in  the  state  of  rest,  not  of  activity,  has  been  presented 
to  us.  During  the  whole  period  of  virility  in  man,  however,  and  in  the 
rutting  season  of  animals,  these  glandular  tubes  generate  another  kind  of 
contents,  namely,  semen  or  sperma). 

Human  semen,  as  secreted  by  the  testis,  is  a  whitish  slimy  fluid  desti- 
tute of  any  odour,  and  of  high  sp.  gr.  Its  reaction  is  either  neutral 
or  alkaline.  Semen,  however,  as  discharged  in  coitu,  has  received  addi- 
tions from  the  accessory  glands  of  the  generative  organs,  and  so  undergone 
considerable  modification.  It  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  freshly  sawn  bone. 
Besides  this,  it  is  more  fluid  and  transparent.  Shortly  after  being  ejected 
it  coagulates,  forming  a  thick  gelatinous  mass,  Avhich  becomes  again  liquid 
after  some  time. 

A  glance  at  fresh  human  semen  under  the  microscope  shows  innumer- 
able thread-like  form  elements  engaged  in  the  most  lively  motion.  To 
these  several  names  have  been  given, — such  as  seminal  filaments,  seminal 
animalcules,  and  sjjermatozoa  (fig.  548).  Suspended  in  a  homogeneous 
fluid  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  two  portions,  namely,  an  anterior  wider 
end  known  as  the  head  ;  and  a  long  filiform  process  posteriorly,  to  whicli 
the  term  tail  has  been  applied. 

The  form  of  the  head  {a)  is  oval,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  pear- 
shaped  ;  the  broadest  end  being  posterior,  at  the  insertion  of  tlie  tail.  Its 
length  is,  on  an  average,  0-0045  mm.,  aud  its  breadth 
about  half  as  much.  When  the  head  is  seen  in 
profile  ih),  we  remark  that,  like  the  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  it  is  greatly  flattened.  Seen  from  the 
surface  it  appears  broad,  with  sharp  but  not  dark 
outline,  but  viewed  from  the  side  it  is  narrow,  and  pre- 
sents a  broad  dark  border.  Its  thickness  lies  probably 
somewhere  about  0-0018-0-0013  mm.  {KoelViker). 
The  hindermost  division  of  the  structure,  the  fili- 
FiK.548.-Hun,an  sperma-  P^ocess  (a   h)  commences  with  a  constricted 

tozoa.  a,  view  of  the    necK,   succeeded  by  a  somewhat  thickened  por- 
broad  surface;  6,  in  pro-    tiou,  gradually  becoming  thinner  and  finer,  until  at 
last  It  attains  such  a  pitch  of  tenuity  as  to  baffle 
microscopic  analysis.    It  may  be  followed  to  a  length  of  about  0  0451  mm 
J?  or  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  spermatozoa  only  consisted  of 
these  two  parts,  and  that  they  were  quite  homogeneous  throughout 
without  any  distinction  between  envelope  and  contents.    More  recent 
observations,  with  the  aid  of  the  stronger  systems  of  lenses  of  the  present 
<iay  wou  d  seem  to  place  this  view  in  question.    The  reports,  however 
ot  Valentin,  Grolie  and  Sclmeujger-Seidel  on  the  subject  do  not  vet 
entirely  agree. 

From  the  able  researches  of  the  last-named  observer  it  would  appear 
that  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon  (fig.  549)  may  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, often  sharply  defined  one  from  the  other,  and  dift-erent  in  diameter 
and  in  chemical  and  optical  characters:  these  are,  first,  the  middle 
portion  (6),  as  it  is  called;  and,  secondly,  the  delicate  terminal  filament 
(c).  In  those  instances  m  which  the  head  of  the  human  spermatozoon 
possesses  the  length  mentioned  above,  of  0-0045  mm.,  the  middle  portioS 
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is  0  0061,  and  tlie  terminal  filament  0  0406.  Both  the  head  and  middle 
portion  appear  rigid,  leaving  the  end  fibre  alone  movable.  That  a  differ- 
ence exists  between  envelope  and  contents  in  the  sper- 
matozoa, as  maintained  by  Grohe  and  Sclmeigyer-Seidel, 
we  do  not  think  has  been  yet  clearly  proved. 

Throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom  semen  is  pos- 
sessed of  certain  definite  form -elements.  But  though 
the  prevailing  shape  of  these  spermatozoa  is  filiform  in  all 
animals,  nevertheless  they  present  extremely  interesting 
and  considerable  varieties  of  appearance,  reminding  us  of 
the  similar  though  much  less  markedly  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  red  blood-celis  (§  68).  The  narrow 
limits  of  our  work,  unfortunately,  do  not  permit  us  to 
enter  deeper  into  this  very  interesting  subject;  but  we 
cannot  relinquish  it  without  pointing  to  the  probable  safe-  ' 
guard  against  hybrid  impregnation  which  exists  in  these  ^'''k-  s^-— Sper- 
strongly-marked  peculiarities,— a  kind  of  aid  to  the  per-  Teep!"^  "aner 
sistence  of  distinct  species.  Besides  this,  in  many  animals  ^"'^'a^Xf^'. 
this  motion  has  been  missed,  while  in  others  a  lazy  amJE-  middle  por- 

boid  change  of  form  only  could  be  observed. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view  the  spermatozoa  of  the  mammalia  con- 
sist of  a  resistent  metamorphosed  albuminous  substance,  rich  in  lime, 
-which  approaches  in  quality  to  elastin.  They  withstand  for  a  very  long 
time  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  even  oppose  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  mineral  acids,  dissolving,  on  the  other  hand,  but  still 
very  slowly,  in  caustic  alkalies  (Koelliker).  Owing  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  mineral  ingredients  in  the  spermatozoa,  they  preserve  their  form, 
although  subjected  to  a  red  heat. 

The  composition  of  pure  semen, — that  is,  the  secretion  of  the  testicle, — 
was  studied  many  years  ago  by  Frerichs,  especially  that  of  the  carp,  but 
also  of  the  cock  and  rabbit.  In  his  observations  he  found  the  fluid 
neutral,  resembling  a  dilute  solution  of  mucus,  and  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  albumen.  Chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  and  small  quantities  of 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  the  same,  were  present  in  its  residual  ash,  as 
also  phosphate  of  magnesium. 

The  dry  substance  of  the  spermatozoa  contained  4 "05  per  cent,  of  a 
yellow  matter  like  butter,  probably  containing  phosphorus,  and,  we  may 
now  add  (?),  probably  also  cerebrin  and  lecithin.  Besides  this,  5*21  per 
cent,  of  ash  constituents,  among  which  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  pre- 
sented themselves. 

Pure  semen  from  the  horse  has  18-06  of  solid  ingredients;  that  of  the 
bull  17"94,  of  which  the  metamorphosed  protein  substance  of  the  sper- 
matic filaments  amounts  to  13-138  per  cent,  lecithin  (1)  to  2-165,  and 
mineral  matters  to  2-637  per  cent.  {Koelliker). 

Semen,  as  discharged  from  the  urethra,  is  richer  in  water,  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  secretions  of  the  accessory  glands  :  that  of  man  was  found  by 
Vauquelin  to  contain,  on  the  whole,  only  10  per  cent,  of  solid  matters. 

The  substance  which  causes  semen  to  coagulate  after  emission,  named 
long  ago  by  Vauquelin  "spermatin,"  appears  to  be  an  albuminate  of 
sodium  [Lehmann). 

The  development  of  the  spermatozoa  was  formerly  supposed  to  take  place 
from  peculiar  cells  in  the  seminiferous  tubules.  But  the  process  was  first 
accurately  described  by  Koelliker.    At  the  time  when  semen  first  begins 
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to  be  formed  (puberty  in  man,  rutting  season  in  animals),  most  of  the 
glandular  epithelium  cells  of  the  seminal  tubules  undergo  division,  by 
which  act  a  multitude  of  delicate,  pale,  and  transparent  elements  of 
spherical  form  are  produced,  with  vesicular  nuclei  of  0-0056-0-0079  ram. 
in  diameter,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  ranging  from  10  to  20.  These 
cells  vary  in  diameter  between  O'OllS  and  0-0074. 

From  them  the  seminal  filaments  are  supposed  to  be  developed,  and, 
moreover,  from  the  nuclei.  At  first  it  was  thought  that,  in  the  interior 
of  each  of  these  vesicular  nuclei,  a  seminal  element  took  its  rise ;  but 
Koelliker  asserted  later  that  the  whole  nucleus  becomes  converted  into  a 
spermatozoon.  This  he  stated  to  take  place  by  its  becoming  elongated 
and  flattened,  and  dividing  into  an  interior  dark  and  posterior  lighter 
portion,  and  sending  out  at  one  end  a  filament  destined  to  increase  more 
and  more  in  length,  while  the  nucleus  itself  assumed  gradually  the  char- 
acteristic form  of  the  head. 

The  spermatozoa  so  formed  were  supposed  to  lie  eventually  within  the 
cells,  in  number  corresponding  to  the  original  number  of  nuclei.  Their 
arrangement  there  Avas  stated  to  be  regular  when  more  than  a  few  were 
present,  namely,  with  their  heads  close  to  one  another  and  the  tails  like- 
wise parallel,  bent  according  to  the  amount  of  space  left  to  contain  them. 
A  small  number  of  these  formative  cells  were  supposed  to  rupture  before 
leaving  the  testis,  setting  free  the  spermatozoa ;  but  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  latter  to  be  liberated  in  the  epididymis. 

But  these  theories,  the  correctness  of  which  was  for  some  time  believed 
to  be  beyond  doubt,  have  been  since  found  to  be  untenable,  and  the 
genesis  of  the  spermatozoa  is  at  the  present  day  a  point  of  great  obscurity. 

Henle  was  the  first  to  point  out,  some  years  ago,  another  order  of  things 
from  that  just  mentioned.  He  found,  namely,  two  kinds  of  cells  in  the 
seminiferous  tubuli, — one  with  coarsely  and  another  Avith  finely  granular, 
sharply-defined,  nuclei.  He  supposed  the  head  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
latter,  which  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  cells ;  further,  that  the 
filamentous  process  does  not  spring  from  the  interior  of  the  cell.  In  the 
last  view  he  is  supported  by  Sclmeigger-Seiclel.  This  observer  regards  the 
spermatozoon  as  a  single  ciliated  element  formed 
by  the  metamorphosis  of  a  Avhole  cell.  The  nuc- 
leus, he  believes,  is  transformed  into  the  head,  and 
the  middle  portion  to  be  derived  from  the  remainder  of 
the  cell-body,  while  the  terminal  filament  represents 
a  cilium.  According  to  Henle,  cells  with  rolled-up 
filaments  never  occur  as  normal  structures  in  the 
seminiferous  tubes,  which  is  also  denied  by  both 
Schweigger-Seidel  and  La  Valett-St  George,  with 
whom  we  also  entirely  agree. 

From  our  own,  but,  we  must  confess  it,  rather  hasty, 
observations  (fig.  550),  the  process  of  the  formation 
of  spermatozoa  appears  to  be  as  follows  :—  The  nucleus 
of  the  primary  seminal  cell  (a)  advances  to  the  peri- 
phery {b).  Then  the  formation  of  the  caudal  appen- 
dage commences  (c).  The  nucleus  then  passes  beyond 
the  origmal  boundary  of  the  formative  cell,  clothed 
in  a  thm  layer  of  protoplasm  {d).  Later  still,  the  nucleus,  with  this  cover- 
ing ot  protoplasm,  forms  the  head  of  the  seminal  element  while  the 
appendage  of  the  cell-body  grows  out  into  a  long  thread  (e)    Finally  (/) 


Fig.  550.— Mode  of  forma- 
tion of  spermatozoa  in 
the  mammal.  1,  head ; 
2,  middle  portion;  3, 
terrflinal  filament. 
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we  have  the  Lead  or  nucleus  (1),  the  middle  portion  or  remainder  of  the 
cell-body  (2),  and  tlie  filament,  the  elongated  cilium  (3). 

§  285. 

'J'he  most  striking  and  important  peculiarity  of  the  seminal  elements, 
and  one  recognised  as  such  ever  since  their  discovery,  consists  in  their 
movements.  These,  Avhich  were  in  olden  times  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
their  independent  individual  life  (whence  the  name  "spermatozoa") 
appear  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  the  phenomena  of  ciliary  motion  (§  99), 
and,  like  the  latter,  baffle  at  present  all  explanation. 

If  semen  be  taken  from  the  seminal  tubes  of  some  freshly  slaughtered 
mammal,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  movements  in  question  have  not 
vet  commenced.  But  if  a  drop  of  the  fluid,  immediately  after  emission  from 
the  urethra,  be  placed  upon  a  glass  slide  under  the  microscope,  innumerable 
spermatozoa  are  observed  moving  in  all  directions  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

Closer  inspection  shows  us  that  the  individual  elements  of  the  semen 
execute  a  series  of  movements,  consisting  in  alternate  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, and  undulating  motions  like  those  of  the  lash  of  a  whip,  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  structure  is  propelled  from  place  to  place.  Though 
tempted  for  a  moment  to  compare  this  with  the  independent  hurrying  to 
and  fro  of  a  host  of  infusoria,  we  very  soon  observe  the  most  marked 
points  of  distinction.  We  miss,^  in  tlie  first  place,  the  spontaneity  of  the 
latter  organisms, — that  swimming  in  definite  directions  and  avoidance  of 
obstacles  which  characterise  their  movements ;  also  that  momentary 
acceleration  and  slackening  in  pace.  The  rate  of  progression  moreover  of 
the  spermatozoa  is  by  no  means  very  great,  several  minutes  being  consumed 
in  advancing  even  the  distance  of  an  inch.  Like  the  motions  of  the  cilia, 
those  of  the  seminal  filaments  commence,  after  a  time,  to  decrease  in  rapidity 
and  the  structure  dies.  "We  remark  the  intensity  of  the  whip-like  undu- 
lations of  the  fibre  growing  less  and  less,  until  at  last  the  movements  of 
the  latter  cease  to  propel  the  spermatozoon  any  farther,  and  all  evidences 
of  life  become  extinct. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conditions  of  these  movements.  Their  dura- 
tion, in  the  interior  of  the  male  organs  of  generation  or  in  emitted  semen, 
varies  in  these  diff'erent  classes  of  animals.  In  birds  they  cease  most  rapidly, 
often  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Among  the  mammalia  they  persist 
for  a  much  longer  period,  at  times  almost  for  a  whole  day.  Thus  in 
human  semen,  after  pollution,  the  spermatozoa  may  be  observed  still  to 
retain  the  power  of  motion  sixteen  or  twenty  hours  after  emission. 
Among  the  Amphibia  they  last  much  longer,  and  in  fish  longer  than  in 
any  other  animals.  Here  they  may  be  seen  under  favourable  conditions 
four  days  after  the  discharge"  of  the  semen  (Wagner).  ^Ye  are  thus 
reminded  again  of  ciliary  motion.  If  the  temperature  be  reduced  to 
below  freeziiig-point,  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoa  cease;  but  even 
after  remaining  four  days  in  a  congealed  state  they  may  regain  their  power 
of  locomotion  on  being  warmed.  Cooled  down  to  -  17  C,  they  die ;  as 
also  on  being  heated  up  to  +  50  C.  {Mantegazza) . 

As  to  the  eff'ects  of  the  addition  of  other  fluids  to  the  semen,  we  find 
that  indifi"erent  matters  of  a  certain  average  concentration,— as,  for  nistance, 
solutions  of  sugar,  urea,  glycerine,  and  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  and 
earths  —may  be  added  without  arresting  the  motion  of  the  spermatozoa, 
while  very  dilute  solutions  cause  their  destruction.  Very  concentrated 
fluids  also  prevent  by  their  viscidity  any  play  or  motion  in  the  filaments. 
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The  same  mechanical  obstacles  to  the  motions  of  the  spermatozoa  are  pre- 
sented by  matters  which  become  simply  gelatinous  in  water;  such  as 
vegetable  mucous.  Those  re-agents,  also,  which  act  chemically  on  either 
the  seminal  filaments  or  fluid, — as,  for  instance,  mineral  acids,  metallic 
salts,  acetic  acid,  tannic  acids,  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,— all  bring 
the  lively  movements  of  the  former  to  an  end.  They  may  be  best  exa- 
mined in  serum,  white  of  egg,  and  vitreous  humour ;  as  also  in  the  contents 
of  the  vesiculae  seminales,  prostate,  and  Coivper'' s  glands,  as  the  natural 
ingredients  of  the  semen.  In  the  secretions  of  the  internal  female  organs 
of  generation  their  motions  are  for  a  long  time  preserved.  Here  they 
may  be  observed,  in  the  mammalia,  wandering  hither  and  thither  for 
days,  under  the  favouring  influence  of  the  animal  heat  of  the  parts. 
The  acid  mucous  of  the  vagina,  as  Avell  as  the  transparent  and  viscid 
secretion  of  the  cervix,  are  said  to  put  an  end  to  the  movements  of  the 
spermatozoa.  Urine,  when  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  has  no  very  great 
etfect  upon  the  latter ;  but  when  strongly  acid  or  alkaline,  its  action  is 
very  well  marked.  In  alkaline  milk  or  mucus  the  phenomenon  of 
motion  is  quite  evident,  while  saliva  has  the  same  effect  on  it  as  water. 
This  is  peculiar,  bringing  all  movement  rapidly  to  an  end  ;  but  it  is  pre- 
ceded increased  activity  for  a  short  time,  during  which  the  sperma- 
tozoa hurry  about  with  great  rapidity,  striking  and  lashing  with  their 
tails.  Soon,  however,  they  come  to  a  §tate  of  complete  rest,  when  the 
under  end  of  the  filament  is  usually  observed  to  be  folded  round  the 
upper  portion,  like  the  lash  round  the  stock  of  a  whip.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  such  motiouless  spermatozoa  may  be  again  called  into 
activity  by  surrounding  them  with  saturated  solutions,  such  as  those  of 
sugar,  white  of  egg,  and  common  salt,  and  also,  when  in  too  strong  solu- 
tions, by  subsequent  addition  of  water, — an  indication  of  the  important 
part  which  endosmosis  plays  in  the  phenomenon. 

We  have  already  seen  in  an  earlier  section  that  the  caustic  alkalies  have 
a  most  stimulating  action  on  the  ciliary  motions:  the  same  has  been' 
observed  by  Koelliker  to  be  the  case  with  the  elements  of  semen. 

Eecent  research  has  shown  that  the  spermatozoa  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  ovum  in  order  to  impregnate  it,  moreover, — in  the  mammalia 
in  considerable  number.  This  entrance  appears  here,  as  among  all  the 
vertebrates,  to  be  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  carried 
out  by  the  movements  of  their  thinner  portion.  A  special  opening 
(micropyle),  to  admit  them,  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  the  zo7ia 
jjellucida,  hut  those  radiating  lines  seen  on  the  envelope  of  the  ovum  may 
possibly  represent,  as  pore-canals  (§52),  such  passages  for  the  spermatozoa 
v/hich  may  be  enlarged  by  the  latter.  These,  on  penetrating  into  the 
yelk,  become  motionless,  and  soon  after  break  down  and  become  fluid. 

§  2SG. 

Turning  now  to  the  thick-walled  vasa  deferentia,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  they  take  their  origin  gradually  from  the  passages  of  the  epididymis, 
and  are  therefore  possessed  of  a  similar  structure  to  the  latter.  They 
are  made  up  of  an  external  fibrous  investment,  then  a  muscular  coat  of 
considerable  thickness,  composed  of  three  lamince  (already  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  epididymis),  an  external  strong  and  internal  weak  layer 
of  longitudinal  fibres,  together  with  a  middle  tunic  of  circular  bundles 
which  is  the  strongest  of  the  three.  The  mucous  membrane  with  which 
they  are  lined  is  covered  by  columnar  cells,  0-0501  mm.  in  hei^rht.  Near 
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the  lower  end  of  the  vas  deferens  is  a  fusiform  dilatation,  the  "  ampulla  " 
of  Heule,  from  which  a  number  of  blind  diverticula,  leaving  the  main 
tube,  pass  at  very  acute  angles  upwards  into  its  walls. 

In  this  expanded  portion  of  the  canal  the  mucous  membrane  differs 
from  elsewhere  :  it  is  thicker  and  rugose,  and  presents  a  number  of  pits 
and  saccules.  In  the  walls  of  the  ampulla  further  vermiform  glands  pre- 
sent themselves,  filled  with  polyhedral  cells,  and  containing  molecules  of 
a  yellow  and  brown  pigment  (Henle).  The  nerves  of  the  vas  deferens 
possess  ganglion  cells,  and  are  medullated.  Their  mode  of  termination  is 
not  yet  known. 

The  thin-walled  vesiculce  seviinales  have  also  a  similar  structure.  They 
are,  in  fact,  little  else  than  highly-developed  diverticula  of  the  same  stamp  as 
the  ampulla  of  the  vas  deferens,  but  branching.  They  are  partly  designed 
c'ls  receptacles  for  the  semen  as  it  is  secreted,  and  partly  as  secreting  organs 
themselves.  Their  walls  are  supplied  with  scattered  bundles  of  smooth 
muscular  fibres.  "Within  them  we  find  a  transparent  fluid  which  coagulates 
into  a  gelatinous  substance  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  subsequently 
liquid  again.  This  is  manifestly  the  same  matter  as  the  semen  dis- 
charged from  the  uretha  (§  284).  According  to  Gerlach,  the  rugose  mucous 
membrane  with  which  they  are  lined  contains  numerous  compound  mucous 
glands,  which  are  stated  by  Henle  to  be  of  the  tubular  kind,  and  by  Klein 
to  be  only  pits.    Their  structure  ig  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  the  ampulla. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts  correspond  also  in  structure  Avith  the  last-named 
organs. 

Their  calibre  decreases  greatly  in  their  course  through  the  prostate. 
In  the  more  dilated  portions  their  mucous  membrane  presents  similar 
folds,  tubular  mucous  glands,  and  yellow  and  brown  pigment  granules,  as 
the  ampulla  and  vesiculae  seminales.  Within  the  prostate  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  ejaculatory  duct  gives  place  to  cavernous  tissue  {Henle),  and 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thinner,  smoother,  and  loses  its  glands. 

The  prostate,  the  largest  of  all  the  organs  connected  with  the  male 
generative  organs,  is  an  aggregation  of  glands  belonging  to  the  racemose 
type,  but  presents,  besides,  many  peculiarities.  With  Henle  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  divided  into  three  portions,  namely,  the  two  sphincters  of  the 
bladder,  the  internal  formed  of  unstriped  fibres,  and  the  external  with  an 
increasing  number  of  striped  elements  ;  and  finally,  the  body  of  the  gland 
just  mentioned.  Besides  a  fibrous  tunic  with  an  admixture  of  muscle 
elements,  the  prostate  is  enveloped  in  a  tough  yellowish  membrane,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  smooth  muscular  fibres.  This  latter  sends  oif  into  the 
interior  of  the  glandular  mass  a  number  of  processes  forming  a  massive 
framework,  and  making  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Avhole  organ. 
The  separate  elements  of  the  gland,  in  number  varying  from  15  to  20, 
appear  to  be  of  the  racemose  kind.  In  them  we  find  pear-shaped  vesicles 
of  OT 254-0-23  mm.  in  diameter,  lined  with  columnar  epithelial  cells. 
The  ducts  of  the  gland  are  fine,  surrounded  by  a  muscular  coat,  and  lined 
with  the  same  columnar  epithelium  :  they  empty  themselves  singly,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  colliculus  seminalis,  into  the  urethra. 

The  vascularity  of  the  organ  is  considerable,  its  vesicles  being  enve- 
loped in  capillary  networks.  The  lymphatics  and  mode  of  termination  of 
the  nerves  of  the  prostate  which  present  ganglion  cells  are  still  unknown. 

Tlie  secretion  of  the  prostate  is  probably  allied  to  that  of  the  vesiculoe 
seminales.  In  both  Ave  find  an  albuminous  matter  freely  soluble  in  acetic 
acid. 
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Those  concentrically  laminated  concretions  known  as  prostatic  calculi 
are  composed  of  this  substance.  In  old  men  almost  every  prostate  con- 
tains some  of  these  bodies,  which  are  often  seated  in  the  excretory  ducts. 

The  sinus  prostatica  or,  as  E.  Weber  has  named  it,  the  uterus  mascu- 
linus,  is  a  slender  saccule,  from  7  to  14  mm.  in  length,  lying  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate.  Like  the  coliculus  seminalis  it  is  lined  with  laminated 
epithelial  plates,  has  a  fibrous  wall  intermixed  with  muscle  elements,  and 
is  enveloped  in  a  thin  layer  of  cavernous  tissue.  It  opens  at  the  summit  of 
the  colliculus  seminalis  between  the  two  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

Cowpe/s  glands  are  small,  round,  and  more  or  less  lobulated  bodies,  a 
few  lines  broad.  They  possess  a  fibrous  envelope,  containing  some 
isolated  bundles  of  striped  muscle,  and  present  the  usual  structure  of  race- 
mose glands.  In  their  lobules,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
connective-tissue  mixed  with  contractile  fibre-cells,  we  find  small  gland 
vesicles  lined  with  columnar  cells.  Tlie  somewhat  wide  ducts  of  the 
lobes  are  clothed  with  flattened  cells.  In  the  interior  of  the  organ  they 
unite  to  form  a  number  of  large  passages,  which  give  to  a  transverse 
section  of  the  organ  an  appearance  as  though  sacculated.  Subsequently, 
however,  they  combine  at  acute  angles  to  form  one  single  trunk. 

§  287. 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  the  urethra  and  copulative  organ 
of  the  male. 

The  first  of  these  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  three  portions, — the  pars 
prostatica,  passing  through  the  prostate  gland ;  the  p.  membranacea ,  a 
middle  portion,  made  up  of  an  independent  membrane  ;  and  a  third  com- 
pound part,  which  is  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  named  p.  cavernosa. 
This  latter  belongs  to  the  penis,  in  which  it  is  enveloped  in  a  spongy 
body,  the  corpus  caoernosum,  s.  spongiosum  urethrce,  which  forms  with  its 
anterior  extremity  the  glans  jjen is.  Associated  with  this  spongy  mass  are 
two  other  structures  of  a  similar  nature,  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis, 
which,  together  with  an  external  covering  of  skin  and  several  voluntary 
muscles  {m.  m.  iscMocavernosi  and  bulho-cavernosi),  make  up  the  copulative 
organ  of  the  male. 

The  urethra  of  man  presents  for  consideration,  internally,  a  mucoUs 
membrane,  covered  in  the  prostatic  and  membranous  portion  with  flattened 
or  transition  cells,  but  lower  down  with  cylinder  epithelium  (§  91). 
This  mucosa  is  invested,  again,  in  a  fibrous  tunic,  rich  in  elastic  elements 
and  of  looser  texture,  in  whose  interstices  a  cavernous  tissue  is  formed 
{Henle).  External  to  this,  again,  is  a  layer  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue 
formed  of  longitudinal  fibres  internally,  and  transverse  externally. 

The  three  portions  must,  however,  be  considered  separately. 

The  first  thing  Avhich  strikes  the  observer  in  the  2^'>'ostatic  portion  is 
the  prominence  of  the  colliculus  seminalis,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  speaking  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  prostate.  It  is  covered 
by  a  longitudinally  wrinkled  mucous  membrane,  and  consists  of  elastic 
tissue  (intermixed  with  bundles  of  contractile  fibre-cells),  which  bears  all 
the  characters  of  cavernous  substance.  This  spongy  tissue  is  near  the 
surface  displaced  at  certain  points  by  glands  similar  to  those  of  the  pros- 
tate, situated  partly  in  the  mucosa  and  partly  deeper  {Henle).  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pars  prostatica  is  seen  to  be  arranged  in  fine 
intersecting  folds,  chiefly,  however,  longitudinal :  it  contains  glandules 
identical  with  those  just  mentioned. 
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In  the  middle  or  membranous  portion  of  the  passage  under  the  mucous 
membrane  a  long-meshed  cavernous  tissue  again  presents  itself.  The 
organic  muscular  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  weaker,  and  covered  by 
bundles  of  the  muamlus  urethralis,  which  consists  principally  of  trans- 
versely arranged  bundles  of  striped  fibres. 

But  the  unstriped  muscular  tissue  of  the  pars  cavernosa  is  even  less 
developed  still.  Here  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  cylinder 
cells,  which  give  place  to  a  covering  of  flattened  epithelium  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  urethra. 

The  last-named  portion  of  the  urethra  contains  farther  little  depres- 
sions or  pits,  the  tacunce  Morganii,  which  are  not  glandular  in  their 
nature ;  also  isolated  small  and  ill-developed  racemose  glandules,  known 
as  glands  of  Littre,  whose  vesicles  and  ducts  are  lined  with  cylinder 
epithelium.    These  do  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  pars  membranacea  (Henle). 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  sJcin  of  the  penis.  This  is  thin  and 
loose  down  to  the  free  edge  of  the  prepuce,  and  is  possessed  of  fine  downy 
hairs,  which  decrease  in  length  below,  and  into  whose  follicles  sebaceous 
glands  empty  themselves.  Its  very  elastic  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
presents  longitudinal  bundles  of  involuntary  muscle-fibres,  prolongations  of 
the  tuvica  clart.os  of  the  scrotum,  and  is  quite  devoid  of  fat-cells.  This 
subcutaneous  tissue  invests  the  whole  organ  down  to  the  base  of  the 
glans  :  it  is  known  as  the  fascia  penis.  At  the  root  of  the  member  it  is 
condensed  into  an  elastic  band — the  ligamentum  suspensorium  2)enis. 

The  connective-tissue  binding  the  two  laminae  of  the  foreskin  together 
manifests  the  same  distensibility,  but  is  destitute  of  fat :  it  is  intermixed 
with  muscular  elements. 

The  surface  of  the  glans  is  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane,  closely 
adherent  to  the  cavernous  tissue  beneath.  This  membrane  is  possessed 
of  very  numerous  papillae  arranged  in  rows  converging  towards  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  and  obscured  by  the  flattened  epithelium  covering  of  the 
part.  On  the  corona  glandis  we  may  frequently  observe  larger  papiUas, 
measuring  from  0'9  to  0-5  mm.,  and  appearing  as  white  specks  through 
the  membrane  or  bulging  out  the  latter. 

The  internal  leaf  of  the  foreskin,  smooth  and  without  wrinkles,  presents 
all  the  characters  of  a  mucous  membrane.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  hair 
and  convoluted  glands,  but  is  supplied  with  numerous  tufted  papillae. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  are  situated  a  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles,  known  as  Tyson's  or  Littre's  glands.  These  occur  in  varying 
number  and  form,  and  are  found  at  times  also  upon  the  surface  of  the  glans, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frsenum.  Their  secretion  mixes  with  the 
epidermal  scales  of  the  part  when  shed,  and  so  assists,  though,  in  a  very 
minor  degree,  in  producing  that  tallowy  substance,  known  as  the  smegma 
preputii,  which  collects  sometimes  underneath  the  foreskin. 

Each  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  is  enveloped  in  a  fibro-elastic  tunic,  con- 
taining but  few  muscular  elements,  the  timica  albuginea,  v.  fibrosa,  from 
which^innumerable  bands  and  septa  are  given  otf  internally,  consisting  of 
ordinary  and  elastic  connective-tissue  fibres,  with  a  number  of  muscular 
elements.  These  bands,  then,  undergo  repeated  subdivision,  and  unite 
in  every  conceivable  way;  so  producing  a  system  of  cavities  communicat- 
ing with  one  another,  like  those  of  a  sponge,  and  lined  throughout  with 
vascular  cells  or  endothelium.  Thus  a  peculiar  venous  receptical  is 
formed  for  the  blood. 

The  several  cavernous  bodies  in  man  resemble  each  other,  as  a  rule,  in 
37 
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.structure.  The  description  just  given,  however,  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  corpp.  cav.  penis.  These  are  separated  from  one  another  anteriorly  by 
an  inipeifect  partition.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  cavernous 
body,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  quite  distinct  from  them,  and  remarkable  for 
having  a  thinner  envelope,  more  delicate  trabeculse,  smaller  receptacula, 
and  a°  larger  proportion  of  elastic  fibres.  The  interstices  in  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  glam  are  even  narrower  still. 

The  reservoirs  just  mentioned  are  constantly  filled  with  blood,  but 
become  overcharged  with  the  same  at  intervals,  effecting  that  change  in 
the  male  organ  known  as  erection. 

In  order  to  understand  this  phenomenon  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review  first  of  all  the  whole  arrangement  of  vessels  and  circulation  of  the 
cavernous  organs.  In  doing  this  we  shall  adhere  to  the  description  given 
in  a  very  excellent  work  by  hanger. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis  only  receive  a  few  inconsiderable 
twigs  from  the  dorsal  artery ;  they  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  arterim 
■profundie  which  run  close  to  the  septum.    These  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath 

connected  with  the  cavernous 
cellular  network,  and  give  off 
gradually  numerous  anastomos- 
ing twigs  to  the  cavernous  sub- 
stance which  run  along  within 
the  trabeculse,  and  take  a  tor- 
tuous course  in  the  quiescent 
state  of  the  organ. 

The  modes  in  which  these 
vessels  merge  into  the  cavities 
of  the  venous  spongy  tissue  are 
several. 

In  the  first  place,  they  de- 
crease rapidly  in  diameter 
towards  the  surface  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  and  more 
so  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
septum.  Here  we  find  true 
capillary  networks  of  some- 
what large-sized  tubes  at  the 
point  of  transition.  These  con- 
stitute, as  hanger  expresses  it, 
the  "superficial  cortical  net- 
work," and  (fig.  551,  1,  a)  com- 
municate with  a  "deeper  sys- 
tem of  wide  venous  canals" 
{b),  "tlie  deep  cortical  net- 
work." 

An  immediate  transition  of 
fine  arterial  twigs  (2,  a)  into 
these  latter  is  also  to  be  seen,  however,  Avhich  explains  the  rapid  occur- 
rence of  turgidity  in  the  peripheral  system  of  lacunar. 

Direct  communication  of  terminal  arterial  twigs  takes  place  also  with 
the  deeper  venous  receptacles  of  the  interior,  a  remarkable  funnel-shaped 
opening  being  evident  at  the  point  of  transition  ("  Zapfm  ") 

The  trabeculae  of  the  interior  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 'contain  also 


rFig.  551. — From  the  peripheral  portion  of  tlie  corpus 
cavernosuni  penis,  under  low  magnifying  power.  1.  a, 
network,  known  as  the  superficial ;  6,  tlie  deep.  2.  Con- 
nection of  arterial  twigs  (a)  with  the  canals  of  tlie 
deeper  cortical  network  (copied  after  Langer). 
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wide-nieshed  capillary  networks,  which  prohably  empty  themselves  like- 
Avise  into  the  venous  cavities  of  the  part. 

Finall)^,  the  coats  of  the  arteria  profunda  are  supplied  with  a  meshwork 
of  capillary  vessels.  These  gather  themselves  together  to  form  venous 
twigs,  also  to  be  seen  here,  which  empty  themselves  into  a  network  of 
venous  spaces  surrounding  the  artery. 

The  so-called  arteries  helicwce,  brought  into  notice  by  /.  Miiller,  and 
the  subject  of  such  frequent  controversy,  used  to  be  supposed  to  terminate, 
after  many  contortions  and  tendril-like  convolutions,  partly  with  blind  sac- 
cules in  the  cavernous  spaces  projecting  into  the  latter.  The  appearances 
which  led  to  these  conclusions  were,  however,  artificial  (JRoiiget,  Langer), 
produced  in  part  by  imperfect  injection,  partly  by  the  constriction  caused 
by  severed  elastic  trabeculse. 

The  conveyance  of  the  blood  out  of  this  system  of  lacunse  is  effected, 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  organ,  by  short  venous 
passages,  which  spring  from  the  deeper  cortical  network,  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  (so-called  verm  emissarice).  Again, 
by  the  vence  emissarice  inferiores,  which  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
cavernous  system,  and  make  their  exit  near  the  urethral  furrow  :  lastly, 
by  the  vcnce  profundoe  of  the  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

In  the  spongy  portion  of  the  uretlira  we  lind  a  venous  network  inter- 
nally around  the  tube,  consisting  of  long  meshes  connected  with  the 
venous  lacunte.  In  the  bulb  alone  do  we  encounter  a  direct  entrance  of 
arterial  twigs  into  the  lacunse  :  the  transition  in  other  localities  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  capillary  networks,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  spongy  part  of  the  glans,  where  the  lacunar  system  is  more  or 
less  replaced  by  genuine  venous  vessels,  the  connection  between  arteries 
and  veins  is  everywhere  effected  through  the  medium  of  capillary  inter- 
lacements [Langer). 

The  lymphatics  of  the  male  urethra,  connected  with  those  of  the 
bladder,  are  arranged  in  complicated  networks,  which,  with  longitudinally 
arranged  meshes,  open  directly  into  the  lymphatic  canals  of  the  glans 
penis.  The  latter  are  numerous,  but  thinner  than  those  of  the  urethra 
(Teickmann).  They  interlace  in  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  wide  passages,  seen  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  glans,  and  less 
highly  developed  in  the  prepuce  and  other  portions  of  the  organ  [Belajeff). 
The  larger  trunks  derived  from  these  course  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis, 
and  are  received  partly  into  the  true  pelvis,  partly  into  the  glands  of  the 
groin. 

The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  derived  partly  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  {n.  piidendus),  partly  from  the  sympathetic  (plexus  cavernosus). 
The  latter  are  stated  to  supply  the  cavernous  tissue  alone  ;  the  first  the 
skin,  and  mucosa  besides.  The  skin  of  the  glans  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
nerves.  Many  years  ago  Krause  discovered  terminal  bulbs  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  since  then  genital  nerve-corpuscles  (p.  327)  have  been  also 
observed.  Tomsa  mentions  also  a  second  and  more  simple  mode  of  ter- 
mination of  the  nerves  of  the  glans.  Pacinian  corpuscles  also  were  found 
hy-Schweigger-Seidel  behind  the  glans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  penis. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  erection  of  the  penis,  Koelliker  endeavoured, 
many  years  ago,  to  explain  it  as  eftected  by  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
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This  would  naturally  aUow  of  the  distension  with  bJood  of  the  small 
receptacles  of  the  cavernous  substance.  Later  EcUart  found  in  the  dog 
fibres  running  from  thepZea;?iS  iscliiacUcus  to  the  hypogastricus,  which  he 
showed  to  be°the  erection  nerves.  Loven  found  that  during  irritation  of 
these  a  bright  red  stream  of  blood  spurted  from  a  small  arterial  twig 
suddenly  on  being  opened ;  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  vessels  of  the  penis  continuing  much  less  than  in  the  carotid.  Here, 
then,  we  have  before  us  a  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries 
brought  about  by  stimulation  of  a  nerve  similar  to  that  produced  in  the 
heart  by  irritation  of  the  vagus. 

But,  besides  this,  no  doubt  hindrance  to  the  exit  of  the  blood  from  the 
organ  increases  the  erection.  This  is  possibly  brought  about  by  the 
m.  transversus  perineei  {Henle)  preventing  the  return  through  the  roots  of 
the  penis.  Also  by  the  position  of  the  venoe  profundm  in  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  the  fact  that  the  veins  of  the  plexus  pudendalis  possess 
numerous  projections  of  smooth  muscles. 

B.  Organs  of  the  Animal  Group. 

6.  Bony  Apparatus. 

§  288. 

Although  we  have  already  referred  at  some  length,  in  the  second  part 
of  our  work,  to  the  bony  apparatus  or  osseous  system  in  dealing  with  the 
tissues  of  which  bones  are  composed,  there  still  remain  some  comple- 
mentary considerations  which  must  occupy  us  for  a  few  moments.  These 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  skeleton  with  one  another ;  secondly,  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  bone ; 
and  thirdly,  the  substance  with  which  the  cavities  of  the  latter  filled  up. 

The  ways  in  which  bones  are  joined  together  are,  as  is  well  known,  very 
various.  While  in  the  embryo  the  connecting  masses  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, almost  universally  solid,  but  a  small  number  of  them  remains  so  at 
a  later  period.  In  such  instances  they  are  known  to  anatomists  as 
examples  of  synarthrosis,  a  mode  of  connection  represented  in  sutures  and 
symphyses.  In  other  rudimentary  masses  of  this  kind  a  process  of  liqui- 
faction  in  the  interior  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  cavities,  while  the 
peripheral  cells  of  the  mass  are  transformed  into  the  tissue  of  a  capsule, 
with  its  epithehal  cells,  &c.  This  mode  of  connection  is  designated  as 
diarthrosis,  or  jointed  union.  If,  as  is  often  the  case  with  symphyses, 
the  process  of  liquifaction  should  cease  at  an  early  period,  we  have  what 
has  been  called  half  joints  (Luschka).  The  latter  are  usually  somewhat 
ill-defined,  and  are  variable  in  nature  :  no  synovial  capsule  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  their  interior.  ^ 

In  regard  now  to  the  several  media  of  articulation  between  bones,  the 
suture  is  united  by  what  is  incorrectly  named  suture-cartilage,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  fine  band  of  whitish  fibrous  connective-tissue.  Sym- 
physis is  effected  by  hyaline,  or  fibrous  cartilage  and  connective-tissue. 
Here  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  clothed  with  a  layer  of  hyaline  substance 
which,  covered  externally  by  connective-tissue,  completes  the  union  •  or 
this  cartilage  passes  gradually,  more  and  more,  into  a  fibrous  mass,  which 
may  at  certain  points  give  way  to  pure  connective-tissue.  We  have  already 
referred  to  this  texture,  in  speaking  of  fibrous  cartilage,  in  §  109,  where  the 
intervertebral  disks  were  fully  described.  The  symphysis  'pubis  and 
sacroiliaca  are  half  joints,  as  also  almost  invariably  the  points  of  union  of 
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the  costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  rib 
We  not  unfrequently  meet  in  the  symphyses  with  a  layer  of  calcified  car- 
tilaginous tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bone.  The  further  consideratiou 
ot  these  parts  must  be  left  to  works  on  descriptive  anatomy. 

As  regards  the  joints,  we  have  already  considered  their  cartilages  (§  107), 
and  in  §  109  their  lahra  cartilaQimo.,  sometimes  present. 

Under  the  cartilaginous  coverings  of  bones  forming  joints  Ave  very 
generally  find  a  layer  of  peculiar  undeveloped  osseous  tissue.  It  is,  on 
an  average,  0-27  mm.  in  thickness  {Koelliker),  and  consists  of  a  yellowish 
and  usually  fibrous  solid  mass,  which  presents,  however,  neither  Haversian 
canals  nor  bone  corpuscles.  Instead  of  these,  we  observe  in  thin  sections 
cartilage  capsules  filled  with  air. 

A  description  of  the  tissue  of  the  synovial  caimiles  will  be  found  in 
§  135.  The  latter  are  very  vascular,  and  are  richly  supplied,  apparently, 
with  lymphatics  (Teichmann).  They  are  strengthened  externally  by  the 
addition  of  strong  fibrous  tissue.  Their  epithelial  lining  has  been  already 
discussed,  as  far  as  it  occurs,  in  §  88,  and  the  synovia  itself  in  §  97.  For 
a  description  of  the  inter -art icular  cartilages — those  disks  of  connective- 
tissue  cartilage  attached  laterally  to  synovial  capsules,  and  interposed 
between  the  heads  of  bones  forming  joints — compare  §  109.  The  liga- 
ments of  joints  consist  of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue  (§  135). 

From  the  frequent  deposit  of  fat-cells  in  the  connective-tissue  envelop- 
ing synovial  capsules,  it  is  often  found,  as  already  alluded  to  in  §  122, 
that  collections  of  the  former  are  protruded  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  in 
the  form  of  dnplicatures.  These  are  most  usually  met  with  in  the  knee 
and  hip  joints,  and  are  known  there  as  the  glands  of  Havers.  The  appear- 
ance, however,  of  very  vascular  fringed  folds  of  synovial  tissue  is  of  far 
more  frequent  occurrence,  and  encountered  in  almost  all  joints.  These 
are  usually  destitute  of  fat-cells,  and  present  occasionally  a  few  cartilage 
elements  intermixed  with  those  of  the  connective-tissue.  They  have  been 
given  the  name  ol plicoi  vascxdosm  (1),  and  are  represented  also  in  the  half 
joints,  according  to  Lasdika,  although  devoid  of  vessels  in  those  situations. 

Remarks  (1). — The  structures  in  question  are  frequently  covered  with  smaller  pro- 
cesses, leaf-sliaped  or  membraneous,  and  sometimes  of  the  strangest  shapes.  From 
these  the  loose  cartilages  found  at  times  in  the  interior  of  joints  are  derived,  though 
not  exclusively.  They  consist  of  more  or  less  calcified  cartilage,  and  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  knee.  Compare  Virchow,  "  Die  krankhaften  Geschwiilste, "  Bd.  i.  5, 
449. 

§  289. 

As  regards  the  blood-vessels  of  bone,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  periosteum  (§  135)  is  very  vascular.  .  It  is  supplied  by 
a  number  of  large  vessels,  which  pierce  it,  however,  for  the  most  part,  only 
on  their  way  to  supply  the  osseous  tissue  beneath.  It  is  possessed, 
further,  of  finer  vessels  proper  to  itself,  which  are  arranged'in  rather  com- 
plex capillary  networks. 

In  order  the  better  to  comprehend  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of 
osseous  tissue,  let  us  first  take  one  of  the  tubular  bones  as  an  example. 
As  we  have  seen  above,  numerous  vessels  from  the  periosteum  are  given 
off  to  the  openings  of  the  Haversian  canals  (§  140),  and  are  there  arranged 
in  a  long- meshed  network  of  tubes  of  considerable  size,  which  often  assume 
characters  different  from  those  of  true  capillaries,  and  belonging  rather  to 
the  smaller  veins  and  arteries.  Beside  this,  we  always  meet  with  a  large 
single  or  double  canal  in  the  diaphysis  of  such  a  bone,  the /ora7nen  nidri- 
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tium,  into  which  an  arterial  twig  is  sent  w^hich  makes  its  way  eventually 
into  the  central  medullary  canal  as  the  arteria  nvtntia.  The  latter  then 
divides  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch,  which  again  break  up 
into  a  capillary  network,  including  the  fat-cells  of  the  medulla  in  its 
loops  (see  below),  and  giving  off  a  series  of  vessels  which  enter  the 
internal  opening  of  the  Haversian  canals  to  anastomose  with  tliose  coming 
from  the  periosteum.  In  the  epiphyses,  also,  the  supply  of  blood  is 
partly  from  without,  through  small  vessels  derived  from  the  periosteum,  or 
larger  twigs  entering  through  the  more  numerous  nutritious  foramina  of 
these  portions  ;  and  partly  from  within,  through  close  connection  with  the 
vessels  of  the  medullary  canals  of  the  diaphysis.  These  vessels,  then,  are 
situated,  in  the  first  place,  Avithin  the  Haversian  canals,  and  again  distri- 
buted through  the  medullary  cavities. 

The  course  of  the  veins  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  arteries.  One  set  of 
venous  vessels  convey  the  blood  out  of  the  part  through  the  larger  and 
smaller  nutrient  canals ;  another  set  of  brandies  return  to  the  periosteum 
by  the  peripheral  openings  of  the  smaller  medullary  canals. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  kinds  of  bones — to  the  short  and  tabular, 
namely, — we  find  that  they  present  the  same  arrangement  of  vascular 
supply  as  the  epiphyses,  with  the  exception  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  head. 
Through  the  many  openings,  namely,  on  their  surfaces,  small  arteries  and 
veins  make  their  entrance  and  exit :  their  terminal  branches  are  found, 
however,  more  in  the  medullary  cavities  than  the  scanty  Haversian 
canals.  The  flat  bones  of  the  cranium,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  supplied 
by  numerous  fine  arterial  twigs,  which  enter  through  holes  in  the  two 
vitreous  plates,  and  break  up  in  the  cavities  of  the  diploe  into  capillaries 
interlacing  amongst  themselves.  The  veins,  however,  present  themselves, 
as  was  discovered  by  Breschet,  in  quickly-branching  wide  bony  canals,  in 
the  form  of  very  thin-walled  tubes  traversing  the  diploe  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  emptying  themselves  partly  into  the  external  veins  of  the 
head,  and  partly  into  those  of  the  dura  mater.  The  cartilage  covering 
the  ends  of  bones  is  quite  destitute  of  vessels.  ° 
The  existence  of  lijmphatics  in  osseous  substance  has  not  been  demon- 
strated to  a  certainty. 

The  nerves  with  which  bones  are  supplied  present  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  blood-vessels.  The  periosteum  is  very  richly  supplied  wfth 
them  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  simply  pierce  this  membrane  to  reach 
the  osseous  tissue  beneath,— so  that,  in  fact,  but  a  small  number  properly 
belong  to  it  itself  In  this  respect,  however,  the  periosteum  varies  greatly, 
according  to  locality  :  in  some  spots  it  appears  to  be  quite  without  nerves' 
whde  m  others  it  is  richly  supplied.  The  nerves  consist  of  broad  and 
medium-sized  fibres  which  split  up  before  their  termination. 

One  set  of  nerves  enter  the  bone  with  the  blood-vessels  which  pass 
through  the  periosteum,  by  means  of  the  Haversian  canals  :  these  are 
very  fine.  Other  stronger  twigs  find  their  way  into  the  interior  through  the 
foramina  nutritia.  From  thence  they  are  distributed  to  the  larger  medul- 
lary cavities.  Their  ultimate  termination  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  Many  of 
the  short  and  flat  bones  are,  according  to  Koelliker,  very  highly  innervated 
Most  of  the  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  capsules  of  the  joints  are  also  very  rich  in  nervous  supply  while 
the  ligaments  are  but  scantily  furnished  with  sentient  elements.  ' 

The  cavities  of  the  bones  are  filled  up  with  a  substance  known  as  the 
manw.    This  presents  itself  under  two  forms,  with  intermediate  vario- 
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the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of  scanty  bundles  of  connective-tissue 
interspersed  with  fat-cells  (fig.  552,  d,  e).  Chemical  analysis  shows  it  t(, 
be  composed  of  neutral  fats  to  the  amount  of  96  per  cent.,  according  to 
Berzehus  (comp.  §§  122  and  147).  '  In  the  epiphyses,  on  the  contrary, 
and  in  fiat  and  short  bones,  the  medulla  is  a  reddish  or  red  mass  of 
soft  consistence,  made  up  usually  of  bundles  of  connective-tissue  similar 
to  those  of  the  last  variety  (but  in  smaller  quantity),  with  an  ever- 
decreasing  number  of  fat-cells  containing,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous 
small  contractile  lymphoid  elements,  with  granular  contents  and  distinct 
nuclei.  These  latter,  0-0090-0-0113  mm.  in  diameter,  are  identical  with 
the  cells  figuring  in  plate  552,  b,  from  tlie  medulla  of  an  infant.  Like 
them,  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  cartilage  medullarv 
cells  (§  147). 

On  the  surface  also  of  the  yellow  variety 
of  medulla,  cells  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met 
with  here  and  there. 

An  interesting  point,  in  regard  to  these 
lymphoid  cells  of  the  medulla  of  bones, 
has  recently  been  noticed  by  Neuraan  and 
Bizzozero  in  the  osseous  tissues  of  man  and 
other  mammalia.  This  is  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  former  into  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, reminding  us  of  the  formation  of 
embryonic  blood.  The  possibility  of  im- 
migration of  these  into  the  vessels  of  the 
medulla  is  suggested. 

Another  kind  of  element  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  medulla  of  bones,  and,  more- 
over, at  all  periods  of  life,  namely,  large  isolated  membraneless  multi- 
nuclear  cells,  known  as  myeloplaxes  (p.  258).  According  to  Berzelius,  red 
medullary  substance  from  the  diploe  contains  75  5  per  cent,  of  water, 
traces  24*5  of  solid  constituents,  protein  compounds,  and  salts,  but  merely 
of  fatty  matters. 

7.  Muscular  Apparatus. 
§  290. 

The  structures  we  are  now  about  to  consider  briefly  have  been  already 
described  in  the  second  portion  of  our  work  in  dealing  with  muscular  tissue 
(§§  162-173).  The  structure  of  the  tendons  formed  the  subject  of  §  134, 
belonging  as  they  do  to  the  connective-tissues,  among  which  fascitis 
also  are  included.  In  §  109  the  fact  was  also  mentioned,  that  at  those 
points  where  tendons  are  inserted  into  bone,  deposits  of  cartilage  cells  are 
not  unfrcquently  met  with  between  the  bundles  of  fibres,  of  which  the 
structure  is  chiefly  composed,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  fibro-cartilage. 
That  the  same  cartilaginous  tissue  may  be  developed  in  the  interior  of 
tendons  was  also  remarked  in  the  same  place.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
source  of  sesamoid  cartilages,  whose  place  again  may  be  taken  by  analogous 
osseous  formations  known  as  sesamoid  hones.  vaj  i. 

The  Mood-vessels  of  the  tendons  can  be  only  found  with  great  difficulty 
nay  further,  smaU  sinews  are  entirely  destitute  of  them,  and  are  supplie.l 
entirely  by  a  wide-meshed  network  contained  in  the  connective-tissue  m 


I'ip.  552. — Medullary  cells  of  cartilage,  a, 
from  the  humerus  of  a  human  foetus  at 
five  months;  b,  fnim  the  same  bone  of 
an  infant  shortly  after  birth;  c,  stellate 
and  fusifoiTn  cells  from  the  first;  d. 
formation  of  the  fut-cclls  of  the  mari  ow; 
«,  a  cell  filled  with  oil 
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v.  hich  they  are  enveloped.  Large  tendons  contain  in  their  superficial 
layers  isolated  vessels ;  while  those  of  greatest  magnitude  are  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  as  far  as  their  internal  laminae,  while  that  portion 
farthest  from  the  surface  remains  non- vascular. 

The  mwous  or  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  vaginoe  synoviales  have 
been  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  latter.    The  synovial  sheaths  of 

vi.  iiseles  have  also  a  similar  structure,  as  likewise  the  hursoc.  mucosce.  Most 
of  these  are,  however,  by  no  means  shut  serous  sacs,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed :  this  is  only  in  some  measure  the  case  here  and  there.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  simple  flattened  cells  (§  87) :  it  is 
only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  capsules,  in  the  walls  of  wliich,  further, 
a  sprinkling  of  cartilage  cells  may  be  met  with.  The  contents  of  all  these 
cavities  have  been  already  dealt  with  in  considering  the  synovia  (p.  155). 

In  §  168  the  blood-vessels  of  the  muscles  are  dealt  with,  and  the 
nerves  of  tlie  latter  in  §  182,  with  the  nervous  system  generally.  The 
li/mpJiatics,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  scanty  observations  which 
have  up  to  the  present  been  made  upon  the  subject,  present  themselves 
in  muscular  tissue  in  but  small  number  (Teichmann).  They  were  found, 
however,  by  Tomsa  in  the  interstitial  connective-tissue  between  the 
fibres  of  these  organs  in  the  dog  :  another  superficial  set,  also,  is  described 
by  His. 

8.  Nervous  Apparatus. 
§291. 

The  greater  port  of  the  nervous  system  has  already  come  under  con- 
sideration in  an  earlier  portion  of  our  wc^rk  (§  174-192):  there  still 

remain,  however,  the  brain 
and  simial  cord. 

The  medulla  sjnnalis  (1),  a 
cylindrical  nervous  cord,  con- 
sists of  an  infernal  grey  or 
greyish-red,  and  an  external 
white  substance.  The  first, 
prolonged  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  has, 
on  transverse  section  of  the 
latter  (fig.  553),  the  shape 
generally  of  the  letter  H ; 
that  is,  it  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  a  middle  portion,  two 
anterior  {d)  and  two  posterior 
cornua.  The  latter,  further, 
are  enclosed  within  another 
clear  gelatinous  layer,  known 
as  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of 
Rolando  (/).  In  the  middle 
of  the  grey  substance  a  deli- 
cate central  canal  (c)  is  ob- 
served, the  only  trace  left  of 

the  rudimentary  groove  which 
gradually  closed  in  to  form  the  foetal  spinal  cord.  It  is  lined  within  bv 
ciliated  epithelial  cells  (§  93). 

The  circumferential  white  substance  presents  deep  indentations  both 


Fig.  553.— Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  calf 
(after  Ecker).  a,  anterior,  6,  posterior  median  fissure; 
c,  central  canal;  rf,  anterior,  e,  posterior  cornua; /,  sajl 
xtantia  gelatinosu  of  Rolando;  g,  anterior  column  with 
motor  roots;  h.  lateral  column  with  connective-tissue 
partitions;  i,  post<-ri(  r  column  with  sensitive  roots;  k, 
anterior,  and  /,  posterior  transverse  commissure. 
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before  and  behind,  the  anterior  (a)  and  posterior  medium  fissures  (h),  so 
that  Its  two  halves  are  only  connected  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure 
by  a  white  band  (k),  the  white  commissure  or  commisura  anterior.  The 
isthmus  however,  contains  besides  a  band  of  grey  substance,  known  as 
the  jJostenor  commissure  (I).  The  white  matter  of  the  cord  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  three  imperfectly  defined  symmetrical  longitudinal 
bands,— the  anterior  (g),  lateral  {It),  and  j^osterior  {/)  columns. 

In  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  the  latter  most  internal 
and  posterior  portion  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  band  of  Gall,  to 
which  we  will  again  refer  in  speaking  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

At  the  junction  of  lateral  and  anterior  columns  the  motar  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  penetrate  as  far  as  the  anterior  cornu ;  while  the  entrance 
of  the  posterior  sensory  roots  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  point 
of  union  of  the  middle  and  hinder  columns. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  histological  point  of  view,  the  whole  spinal  marrow 
may  be  said  to  be  supported  interstitially  by  a  lowly-organised  vascular 
connective-tissue,  and  to  be  composed  of  nervous  fibres  and  ganglion  cells 
imbedded  in  this  framework.  In  the  white  substance,  however,  we  find 
fibrous  nerve-elements  alone,  but  in  the  grey,  besides  these,  ganglion 
cells.  ^  There  are,  however,  so  many  difficulties  still  connected  with  the 
investigation  of  the  more  minute  arrangement  and  combination  of  tliese 
nerve-elements,  that,  with  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  fields  of  modern  histological 
research.  One  of  the  obstacles  to  advance  in  this  direction  is,  that  we 
are  unable  here  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  nervous 
and  connective-tissue  constituents  (.see  §  119).  One  school  of  histologists 
belicA'^e  that  connective-tissue  constitutes  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord,  while  quite  the  opposite  view  is  held  by  another 
party. 

Remarks. — (1.)  Literature  is  very  rich  in  treatises  on  the  .stnictiire  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Besides  numerous  Continental  essays  by  Stilling  and  Wallach,  Schroder  van 
der  Kolk,  Koellikcr,  Reissner,  Deiters,  Gerlach,  may  he  mentioned  tliose  of  Lockhard, 
Clarke,  Philos.  Transact.  1851,  p.  ii.  p.  607,  and  p.  iii.  p.  347;  &r\A  Bealc's  Archiv.  of 
Medic.  1858,  p.  iii.  p.  200.  Further,  in  the  Proceed,  of  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  No.  27  ;  and 
Philos.  Trans.  1858,  p.  i.  p.  231,  and  1859,  p.  i.  p.  437.  /.  Bean  s  Microscopical 
Anatomy  of  Lumbar  Enlargement  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Cambrid(je  {U.S.)  W. 
Hendry  in  Micros.  Journ.  1863,  p.  41. 

§  292. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  neuroglia  or  connective-tissue  sustentacular 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  whose  chief  peculiarities  have  been  already 
touched  on  in  a  former  section  (§  119). 

In  it  we  have  a  framework,  as  it  were,  for  the  medulla,  in  contact  with 
the  pia  mater  externally,  and  continuous  throughout  the  whole  cord, 
though  of  by  no  means  of  the  same  structure  in  the  difterent  divisions  of 
the  latter. 

We  find  it  in  its  simplest  form  surrounding  the  central  canal  as  a  rmg 
merging  imperceptibly  at  its  periphery  into  the  grey  matter.  To  this 
several  names  have  been  given,  such  as  "  central  ependyraal  thread,"  "  grey 
central  nucleus,"  "  gelatinous  central  substance."  It  presents  itself  here 
as  a  soft  substance  of  homogeneous,  streaky,  or  even  at  certain  points 
finely  fibrous  appearance.  Filiform  processes  from  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  axis  canal  project  into  it,  as  also  connective-tissue  ramifications  of  the 
pia  mater  from  both  fissures  of  the  cord.    Cellular  elements  may  also  be 
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recognised  as  entering  int6  the  composition  of  this  ependymal  tissue. 
They  appear  to  have  been  formerly  incorrectly  described  as  nerve-cells,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  nerve-fibres,  this  tissue  is  entirely  destitute. 

The  substantia  gelatinosa  ofBolarido,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
presents  also  purely  connective-tissue  characters.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
richness  in  cellular  elements.  Some  very  few  nervous  constituents  may 
be  observed  in  it  in  the  form  of  scattered  fibres. 

But  the  sustentacular  substance  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  far 
less  pure :  it  is  mixed  up  with  nerve-fibres,  ganglion  cells,  with  their 
various  processes,  and  blood-vessels.  It  forms  here  a  finely  porous  spongy 
tissue,  referred  to  already  at  §  119,  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  with 
numerous  free  nuclei  or  (if  the  latter  stiU  retain  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm) 
with  the  equivalents  of  small  cells. 

The  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  white  substance,  however, 
attains  a  greater  degree  of  massiveness.  In  trans- 
verse section  (fig.  554)  it  appears  homogeneous  or 
streaky,  dotted  at  its  nodal  points  with  nuclei,  and 
forming  so  a  lace-work  as  it  were,  in  whose  meshes 
the  transverse  sections  of  the  nerve  tubes  are  to  be 
seen ;  while  in  longitudinal  cuts  a  more  or  less  regu- 
larly tubulated  appearance  is  presented  by  the  slice, 
which  may  also  show  oblong  deficiencies  of  substance. 

Larger  collections  of  connective  substance  some- 
times form  radiating  partitions  around  groups  of 
nerve-fibres,  giving  by  their  numerous  intercommuni- 
cations a  net-like  appearance  to  the  whole  (fig.  553,  h). 
Towards  the  periphery  of  the  cord  the  sustentacular  substance  is 
again  much  more  highly  organised,  and  is  free  from  nerve-fibres  (Bidder, 
and  Kupffer,  Clarke,  Koelliker,  Frommann).    Lastly,  the  pia  mater 

covers  the  surface  of  this  grey  cortical 
layer. 

Turning  now  to  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  cord  (fig.  555),  it  may  be 
usually  observed  in  transverse  sections 
that  from  the  branches  of  the  art. 
med.  spin,  anter.  two  twigs  are  given 
off  in  the  anterior  fissure,  which 
pass  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  that  a  third  twig,  cor- 
responding to  them,  lies  in  the  poste- 
rior fissure  {b,  c).  Other  finer  arterial 
tubes  are  conducted  into  the  white 
substance  (/,  g,  h)  by  the  radiating 
bands  of  connective-tissue  of  the  pia 
mater.  It  is  from  these  principally 
that  the  capillary  interiacements  of 
the  white  matter  are  supplied,  which 
are  here  particulariy  large  meshed 
and  composed  of  very  delicate  tubes. ' 
The  capillary  network  of  the 


Kig.  554.  —  Sustentacular 
connective-tissue  from 
the  posterior  column  of 
the  human  spinal  cord, 
showing  the  nerve- 
fibres  in  transverse  sec- 
tion. 


Fig.  5o5.— Transverse  section  in  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  medulla  spinalis  of  the  cat.  a  Cen- 
tral canal;  6,  anterior,  c,  posterior  fissure- 
rf,  anterior  cornu;  e,  posterior  cornu ;  f  a  h 
wliite  columns,  with  their  wide-meshed  capil- 


lary networks. 


—  ffey 

n  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  arteries  jfttt^^LTst  ZZltS^^' 
neoted  at  all  points  of  rts  periphery  ,vith  the  vessel  rfteThlsltat 
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Of  the  veins,  two  are  specially  striking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
central  canal  {Clarke,  Lenhossek). 

Some  years  ago  the  arrangement  of  the  capillary  network  of  the  cord 
was  very  minutely  studied  by  Gull  The  widest  meshes  were  found  by 
hun  in  the  anterior  columns,  the  finest  in  the  lateral,  while  those  of  the 
posterior  columns  lay  between  the  two.  But  the  densest  capillary  inter- 
lacements of  all  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  grey  matter  in  those  situations 
where  many  ganglion  cells  are  collected  together.  Finally,  the  restiform 
bodies  are  remarkable  for  having  meshes  of  capillaries  as  small  as  those 
of  the  grey  substance. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  207)  that  throughout  the  whole  spinal 
cord  and  brain,  all  the  blood-vessels,  including  arteries,  veins,  and  capil- 
laries, are  invested  with  a  loose  sheath  of  connective-tissue.  A  watery  fluid 
found  within  the  latter  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  lymph.  The  existence, 
however,  of  this  system  of  perivascular  canals  of  His  is  not  yet  firmly 
established,  and  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  very  earnest  controversy. 

§  293. 

Having  now  discussed  the  connective-tissue  groundwork  of  the  cord, 
let  us  turn  to  its  nervous  elements. 

The  white  substance,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  consists  entirely  of 
fibres.  These  present  all  the  characters  of  central  structures  (fig.  556,  /,  g,  h), 
i.e.,  they  are  not  supplied  with  the  same  primitive  sheath  as  the  peripheral 
tubes,  so  that  in  many  cases  we  are  only  able  to  obtain  them  in  broken 
fragments.  In  the  finer  specimens  further  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
varicosity  (§  176),  and  we  may  easily  recognise  their  axis  cylinder.  Their 
diameter  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  from  0-0029  to  0-0090  mm.,  show- 
ing, that  besides  very  fine  elements, 
broader  ones  also  exist. "  It  appears 
beyond  doubt,  further,  that  these  central 
fibres  divide,  although  we  are  confined  to 
conjecture  at  present  as  to  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence. 

Passing  on  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
nerve  fibres  in  the  white  columns  of  the 
cord  (fig.  557),  we  have  to  discriminate 
between  bundles  which  hold  a  longitu- 
dinal, a  horizontal,  and  an  ohliqiie  course. 
The  greater  proportion  of  fibres  belong  to 
the  first  of  these  classes  {I,  m,  n),  and  are 
often  unmixed  with  bundles  having  any 
other  direction.  Their  course  in  the 
peripheral  portions  of  the  cord  is  regularly 
parallel,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grey 
matter  they  generally  may  be  observed 
to  interlace,  and  to  be  collected  in  small 
fasciculi. 

Further,  and  in  this  we  have  probably 
an  important  physiological  fact,  certain 
regular  differences  in  the  diameter  of  those  nerve  fibres  of  the  white 
columns  are  manifest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  more  internal,  lying  close  to  the  grey  matter, 


Fiff.  556. — Different  kinds  of  nerve  fibre?, 
/,  g,  h,  central ;  the  fibre  g,  as  axis  cylin- 
der, is  continuous  above,  with  the  pio- 
cess  of  a  ganglion  cell. 
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are  remarkable  for  their  small  diameter,  as  compared  with  their  fellows 
situated  more  externally.  One  spot  in  particular  presents  very  fine  fibres, 
namely,  close  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  lateral  column,  where  the  anterior 
and  posterior  cornua  meet. 

Very  characteristic  differences  in  diameter  are  also  apparent,  if  we  com- 
pare the  chief  masses  of  fibres  of  the  various  columns.  The  anterior  (I) 
possess  the  broadest,  and  consist  principally  of  such.  Those  bundles  of  th,e 
lateral  column  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grey  matter  are  made  up  of  very  fine 

elements.  Furtherouttowards 
the  periphery  a  stronger  series 
is  to  be  found  occurring  with 
great  regularity  (m),  and  in- 
termixed more  externall}'- still 
with  small  fasciculi  of  finer 
fibrillse.  The  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior column,  compared  with 
those  of  the  anterior,  are  dis- 
tinctly smaller  in  diameter. 
But  in  the  bands  of  GoH  we 
meet  with  the  most  delicate 
filaments  of  all  disposed  with 
the  utmost  regularity. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
transverse  and  oblique  sys- 
tems of  fibres  coursing  through 
the  white  columns. 

These,  without  counting 
the  elements  of  the  two  com- 
missures, consist  of  the  root- 
bundles  of  the  spinal  nerves 
(i,  k)  emerging  from  the  grey 
cornua,  and  intersecting  the 
longitudinal  bands  of  fibres 
of  the  white  substance.  But 
it  is  only  the  posterior  sys- 
1,   ,    .     ,         ,  tems  of  fasciculi  that  run 

really  horizontally,  the  motor  root-bundles  take  an  oblique  course 

IhB  anterior  or  motor  roots  pass  through  the  white  substance  in  several 
fasciculi,  and  with  a  tolerably  straight  course,  separating  the  anterior  from 
the  lateral  columns.  In  this  way  they  arrive  at  the  anterior  cornu  still 
in  the  form  of  broad  fibres,  and  then  break  up  into  delicate  elements 
which  radiate  in  all  directions,  and  in  various  planes,  forming  at  the  same 
time  numerous  loops.  Many  take  their  course  along  the  surface  of  the  cornu 
inwards,  m  an  arch  towards  the  anterior  longitudinal  fissure  Others 
again,  are  directed  outwards  towards  the  boundary  of  the  lateral  column' 
turnmg  round  again  and  running  inwards.  Other  bundles,  again,  may  be 
followed  directly  backwards  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  their  further  destiny,  let  us  accom- 
pany these  nervous  fasciculi  into  the  anterior  cornu,  and  in  the  verv  first 
place  inquire  into  the  complicated  structure  of  the  grey  matter 

In  the  delicate  spongy  mass,  of  which  its  sustentacular  tissue  is  com- 
posed we  see,  m  the  first  place,  an  inextricable  maze  of  fine  and  extremelv 
delicate  nerve  filaments.    Then,  in  the  anterior  cornu  iL^e  mu^tipoS 


Fig.  5o7.— Transversa  section  through  the  under  half  of  the 
liuman  cord  (after  Z^ertcrsi.  a,  central  canal ;  6,  anterior- 
c,  posterior  Assure;  ci  anterior coinu,  witli  large  ganKlion 
cells;  e,  posterior  cornu  with  smaller;  /,  anterior  white 
commissure ;  g,  sustentacular  substance  around  the  cen- 
tral canal;  h,  posterior  grey  commissure;  i,  bundles  of 
the  anterior,  and  A,  of  the  posterior  spinal  nerve  roots- 
<,  anterior;  m,  lateral;  n,  posterior  column. 
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ganglion  cells  (d)  are  ooserved,  imbedded  in  the  sustentacular  substance 
of  the  part.  These  are  not  unfrequently  tinged  with  brown  pigment, 
and  vary  considerably  both  in  shape  and  in  the  number  of  their  pro- 
cesse?.  They  are  specially  numerous  at  the  apex  of  the  anterior  cornu, 
where  they  usually  form  several  dense  clusters  as  it  were.  Here  they  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  interposed  broad  nerve  fibres.  Other 
scattered  multipolar  cells,  however,  are  met  with  singly,  and  especially 
towards  the  surface  of  the  grey  substance.  In  tlie  most  internal  portions 
of  the  cord  also,  near  the  axis,  as  also  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu, 
we  find  them  still  presenting  precisely  the  same  essential  characteristics, 
though  decreased  in  size. 

The  numerous  processes  of  these  ganglion  corpuscles  spread  them- 
selves out  in  all  directions,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  soon  lost  to  view  by  dipping 
into  other  planes.  As  observed  by  Deiters,  whose  statements  we  here 
follow  in  regard  to  many  points,  these  processes  may  penetrate  into  the 
radiating  septa  of  connective-tissue  running  through  the  white  substance ; 
others,  also,  may  be  regularly  looped  around  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  in 
certain  cases  [Clarke,  Deiters). 

These  groups  of  multipolar  ganglion  cells  have  been  very  commonly 
described  as  connected  with  one  another  by  means  of  some  of  their  rami- 
fications, and  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  latter 
as  commissures.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a  deplorable  misuse 
has  been  made  of  this  supposed  existence  of  connecting  fibres  (fig.  305,  p. 
314).  and  it  is  only  extremely  rarely  that  a  perfectly  unmistakable  view  can 
be  obtained  of  them.  Thus,  in  the  works  of  many  authors  it  is  openly  con- 
fessed that,  with  all  their  efi'orts,  they  were  never  successful  in  obtaining  a 
sight  of  anything  of  the  kind  {Goll,  Koelliker).  Others  even  deny  the 
existence  of  such  commissures  altogether  (Deiters).  Others,  again,  are 
able  to  state  that  they  have  observed  them,  but  in  rare  instances  (Reissner). 
Our  own  experience  coincides  with  that  of  the  latter.  Even  Dean,  a  very 
sound  observer,  who  is,  notwithstanding,  somewhat  too  profuse  with  such 
commissural  processes,  only  speaks  of  them  as  exceptions. 

A  second  widely  received  axiom  in  the  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord,  is 
that  other  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells  become  the  axis  cylinders  of  the 
nerve  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots.  This  also  is  asserted  on  many  sides 
with  great  certainty  to  be  quite  easy  to  see,  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  reality  to  obtain  even  one  clear  instance  of  it,  some 
observers  honestly  confessing  their  ill  fortune  in  this  respect  (Goll).  As 
a  rule,  under  favourable  conditions,  one  such  process  may  perhaps  be 
observed  uniting  with  one  of  the  motor  root-bundles  {Clarke,  Dean,  Ger- 
lach,  Frey). 

Deiters,  a  recent  and  very  thorough  investigator,  has  added  much  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge  on  this  very  abstruse  subject  of  the  relations  of 
the  central  ganglion  cells.  We  have  already  referred  to  his  important 
and  repeatedly  confirmed  discovery  (§  179),  that  the  ramifications  of  the 
ganglionic  bodies  are  of  two  kinds  (fig.  558).  In  the  first  place,  wide 
branching  processes  of  protoplasm  (&)  present  themselves,  and  then  for 
every  cell  another  smooth  undivided  one  (a),  the  axis  ajlmder  process. 
This  observer,  nevertheless,  states  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  was  he  able 
to  follow  up  the  latter  for  any  distance  in  a  section  of  the  spinal  cord 

As  may  be  seen  in  our  plate,  there  also  spring  (usually  at  right  angles) 
from  the  broad  protoplasm  processes  of  the  cell,  a  number  of  other  very 
delicate  fibrillsB.    These  Deit&'s  regards  as  a  system  of  secondary  axis 
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cylinders  for  the  most  delicate  nerve  fibres,  as  we  have  already  briefly- 
stated  (p.  315).  But  probably  the  end  filaments  of  all  these  tree-like 
processes  eventually  acquire  the  same  constitution. 

The  fact  that  both  species  of  processes,  namely,  the  branched  proto- 
plasm and  the  axis  cylinder,  may  be  observed  to  be  marked  with  line 
lines,  indicating  fibrillation  {Schultze),  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p. 
316,  fig.  308). 

The  cells  also  situated  close  to  the  central  canal,  and  those  as  far  back 


FiR.  558,— Multipolar  ganglion  cells  from  the  anterior  comn  of  the  snlnal 
cord  of  the  ox.  a,  axis  cylinder  process;  b,  finest  filaments  springine 
from  the  ramifying  protoplasm  processes.  *  ^ 

as  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu,  present  the  same  remarkable  structure 
recognised  by  Deiters.  The  destiny  of  these  "  protoplasm  processes  " 
however,  is  by  no  means  settled  as  yet.  According  to  Gerlacli  they  first 
break  up  into  a  delicate,  dense  network  of  nervous  nature  from  which 
the  nerve  fibres  then  spring,  or  (if  we  prefer  the  converse)  into  which 
they  sink  after  previous  ramification. 

Going  further  backwards  still,  regularly  into  the  posterior-  cornu  (fig. 
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55/,  Z),  we  encounter  smaUer  cells,  in  many  cases  fusiform  and  of  delicate 
consistence.  In  them  also  one  process  becomes  an  ordinary,  though  thin 
axis  cylinder,  beside  which  may  be  seen  again  ramifying  protoplasm  pro- 
cesses with  lateral  derivation  of  the  finer  axis  cylinders  of  the  second 
order.  In  size  and  shape  these  cells  also  vary  considerably,  larger 
examples  resembling  in  a  great  measure  those  of  the  anterior  cornu. 
Ihese  corpuscles  of  the  posterior  cornu  have  been  set  down  as  the  source 
of  the  fibres  of  the  sensitive  roots,  and  been  designated  as  sensory  elements, 
although  at  present  we  are  possessed  of  no  really  complete  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view :  Gerlach  reckons  them,  moreover,  among  the 
motor  ganglion  corpuscles. 

At  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu,  internally,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  other  small  groups  of  cells  are  to  be  seen  (the 
pillars  of  Clarke,  or  nuclei  of  Stilling,  according  to  KoelWcer).  The 
elements,  collected  here,  are  of  medium  size,  round,  and  ramifying.  Very 
little  is  as  yet  known  about  them.  According  to  Gerlach,  further,  they 
are  not  possessed  of  an  axis  cylinder  process.  Their  ramifications  merely 
sink  into  the  dense  neural  network  of  the  grey  substance. 

The  proper  ganglion  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu  possess,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  last-named  observer,  processes  only,  which  merge  into 
that  nervous  reticulum  just  spoken  of.  From  the  latter,  then,  the  sensory 
fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  arise. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerve  fibres  is  entirely  different. 

The  delicate  neural  net-work  alluded  to  is  only  observed  to  be  absent 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  axial  canal,  and  in  the  substantia 
gelatiuosa  of  Roland.  It  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  elastic 
reticulum  of  the  neuroglia  by  certain  reactions  according  to  Gnrlach. 

§  294. 

Turning  now  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cord  (k),  we  find  far  greater 
complication  than  among  the  motor  bundles  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Our 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  their  arrangement  is  necessarily 
more  scanty  than  of  the  latter.  The  remarkable  diminution,  besides,  in 
diameter  which  the  sensitive  nerve  fibres  undergo  on  entering  the  grey 
matter,  renders  the  tracing  of  them  very  difficult. 

It  is  stated  by  some  {Koelliker)  that  the  external  portion  of  the  pos- 
terior root-bundles  passes  directly  through  the  posterior  column  into  the 
grey  substance.  Another,  and  moreover  larger  part  is  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  pursue  a  rather  devious  curving  course  through  the  hinder 
column,  bending  round  subsequently  in  order  to  pierce  from  the  side  the 
convex  border  of  the  posterior  cornu,  which  is  turned  towards  the  middle 
line.  From  this  the  fasciculi  advance  towards  the  anterior  cornu,  passing 
partly  into  the  anterior  commissure,  and  partly  in  among  the  posterior 
group  of  motor  ganglion  cells  ;  or,  again,  penetrating  at  times  as  far  as  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  column,  wliere  they  are  lost.  The  first-men- 
tioned bundles  are  said  to  pass  forwards,  partly  as  separate  longitudinal  fasci- 
culi, tending  at  the  same  time  with  radiation  towards  the  centre,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  pillars  oi'Clarke,as  they  are  called,  without  becoming  connected 
with  cells.    Some  of  tliem  reach  the  anterior  cornua  and  commissure. 

Commenting  on  these  statements,  Deiters  showed  later  that  it  is 
always  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  root  which  takes  this  curved 
course  through  the  posterior  column,  and  enters  the  cornu  from  it.  Here 
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we  see  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Roland  traversed  in  its  wliole  circum- 
ference by  separate  fasciculi  of  very  delicate  fibre?,  which  advance  later 
into  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu  in  part,  or,  taking  another  direction, 
enter  the  pillars  of  Clarhi.  Other  bands  of  fibres  may  be  observed  to 
pass  forwards  through  the  latter,  disappearing  eventually  in  the  grey 
matter  beyond.  Others,  again,  are  said  to  enter  the  posterior  commis- 
sure, and  many,  probably,  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior. 

So  far,  then,  it  appears  at  least  possible,  that  all  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  root  penetrate  into  the  grey  matter.  And  in  that  they  here 
probably  pass  between  sensory  ganglion  corpuscles,  we  might  expect  a 
(direct  or  indirect)  connection  with  the  latter.  An  immediate  turning  in 
of  a  portion  of  the  posterior  root  into  the  posterior  column  in  order  to 
pursue  a  course  towards  the  brain  ("sensory  fibres"  of  Schroder  van  der 
Kolk)  appears  for  many  reasons  very  unlikely. 

According  to  Deiters  the  three  white  columns — mainly  composed  of 
the  conducting  portions  of  the  cord — may  be  regarded  as  springing  from 
the  grey  matter,  and  the  system  of  the  ganglion  cells  as  interpolated 
between  them  and  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Accepting  this  as  correct,  the  ganglionic  cell  system  would  appear  to 
possess  the  significance  of  a  provisional  central  point,  from  which  the 
neural  tract,  altered  in  direction,  and  in  all  likelihood  simplified,  takes 
its  course  onward  to  the  cerebrum.  It  must,  however,  be  designated  as  a 
mere  point  of  histological  dogma  if  all  the  hbres  of  the  roots  be  stated  to 
have  such  a  connection  with  ganglionic  corpuscles.  Whether  the  very 
fine  protoplasm  processes  of  the  latter,  discovered  by  Deiters,  are  commis- 
sures between  the  ganglionic  cells  ;  whether  after  further  isolation,  and 
increase  in  breadth,  they  become  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  nerves  of  the 
white  columns ;  whether  for  the  formation  of  one  of  the  latter  axial 
structures,  several  of  these  very  delicate  fibrillfe  first  combine,  or  whether, 
as  Gerlach  maintains,  the  latter  form  a  network  of  filaments  of  the  most 
extreme  tenuity, — are  all  questions  to  which  science  is  unable  at  present  to 
give  satisfactory  answers.  The  same  want  of  facts  is  felt  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  connection  between  motor  and  sensitive  cells. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  anterior  columns  serve  as  conductors  be- 
tween the  motor  nerves  and  the  brain,  and  the  posterior  between  the  latter 
and  the  sensory  nerves,  while  the  lateral  cords  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  extremely  unsatisfactory  description  with 
a  brief  mention  of  the  two  transverse  commissures  of  the  spinal  cord. 

If  we  examine  the  most  anterior  of  these  bands  (/)  closely,  we  shall 
soon  convince  ourselves  that  a  number  of  genuine  nerve  fibres  exist  in  it, 
enclosed  in  sustentacular  connective-tissue,  and  intersecting  each  other  at 
various  angles.  In  the  medulla  spinalis  of  the  calf  and  ox,  in  which  the 
relations  of  parts  may  be  very  clearly  seen  {Deiters),  the  transverse  inter- 
secting bundles  advance  even  into  the  white  substance  of  the  anterior 
column.  They  arise  in  the  grey  matter  on  one  side,  and  after  descending 
and  again  ascending  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  course,  arrive  in  the 
fibrous  substance  of  the  anterior  column  on  the  opposite  side.  No  con- 
nection with  ganglion  cells  can  be  demonstrated  Avith  certainty.  Many 
have  argued  from  this  a  total  decussation  of  the  motor  nervous  tracts  in 
the  spinal  cord ;  but,  perhaps,  without  sufficient  grounds.  At  certain 
points,  also,  in  the  grey  portion  of  the  anterior  commissure,  fine  nerve  fibres 
may  be  observed  to  pass  across  from  one  side  of  the  cord  to  the  other. 

In  the  posterior  commissure  (h),  likewise,  we  have  a  connective- tissue 
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framework  intersected  by  a  number  of  nervous  bands,  of  great  fineness 
however.  Ihe  latter,  it  is  stated  by  some,  may  be  seen  to  be  connected 
in  part  with  the  lateral  columns,  in  part  with  the  posterior  or  sensitive 
nerve  roots,  and  m  part  to  be  lost  in  the  grev  substance  at  the  junction  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  cornua. 

§  295. 

"VVe  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  whose 
complicated  structure  involves  us  in  far  greater  difficulty  even  than  that 
of  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  earlier  investigations  of  Stilling,  Schri^der 
van  der  Kolk,  Koelliker,  Lenhossek,  Clarke,  and  Dean,  all  led  to  diiferent 
conclusions.  But  considerable  light  has  since  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  Deiters  observations,  and  later  still  by  Meinert's  studies. 

In  order  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  rough  anatomy  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  con- 
necting link  between  cord  and  cerebrum  has  one  of  its  numerous  pecu- 
liarities impressed  upon  it  through  the  central  canal.  The  latter,  namely, 
opens  out  gradually  into  the  sinus  rhomboideus  or  calamm  scriptorius,  and 
is  continued  as  the  fourth  ventricle  upwards.  From  this  alone  it  is  evident 
that  a  most  essential  change  in  position  of  the  various  columns  and  collec- 
tions of  grey  substance  must  take  place  ;  parts  situated  close  to  the  central 
canal,  at  a  lower  point  on  the  cord,  must  now  be  displaced  laterally. 

But  while  this  spreading  out  takes  place  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
cord,  the  anterior  fissure  begins  to  close  in  to  form  the  raphe  (tig.  559,  r). 

Besides  these  changes 
we  now  remark  a  num- 
ber of  different  parts 
visibly  distinct  from  one 
another  even  externally, 
and  known  by  special 
names.  At  either  side 
of  the  anterior  median 
line  the  pyramids,  with 
their  remarkable  decus- 
sation, are  first  seen. 
Then  external  to  them, 
and  bounded  on  both 
edges  by  ascending 
fibres,  the  (inferior)  oli- 
vary bodies  appear.  Ad- 
joining these  we  next 
observe  the  so-called  la- 
teral columns  {funiculi 
later  ales),  and  behind 
them  (later  on  quite  ex- 
ternal) the  corpus  resti- 
forme  of  each  side,  or 

funiculus  cuneatus,  „  , 

the  /.  gracilis  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,-a  prolongation  of  the 

band  of  Goll.  _     ^   •   i    r  n 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  covered  above  and  anteriorly  by  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  at  either  side  may  be  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  cerebellum 
by  means  of  thick  cords  known  as  the  crura  cerebelh.    These  may  be 
38 


Fiff  559  — Ti-ansverse  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (after 
Dean)    R,  raphe;  0,  olivary  bodies;  //,  hypofilossus;  and  V 
vagus;  r,  posterior  cornu;  a,  arched  fibres;  12,  hypoglossus 
and  10,  vagus  nerves. 
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divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  the  crura  cerehflli  ad  medullam  ohlonga- 
tum  and  adpontem.  The  pedunculi  cerebrii  connect  it  with  the  cerebrum. 
Finally,  numerous  nervous  trunks  spring  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Turning  now  from  this  mere  outline  sketch  to  the  structure  as  seen  with 
low  magnifying  powers,  the  full  peculiarity  of  the  medulla  oblongata  soon 
strikes  us. 

The  cornua  of  the  central  grey  mass,  as  found  in  the  medulla  spinalis, 
become  rapidl}''  changed  here,  the  alteration  of  shape  commencing  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  anterior  and  posterior  cornu,  and  spreading  from 
thence  further  and  further.  Instead,  namely,  of  the  continuous  grey  sub- 
stance of  another  part  of  the  cord,  the  cineritious  matter  here  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  bands  or  network,  through  which  nerve 
fibres  take  their  course  {formatio  reticularis). 

This  metamorphosis  then  gradually  extends,  affecting  eventually  the 
white  columns  also  almost  throughout  the  whole  medulla  oblongata. 

Here  and  there,  however,  masses  of  grey  matter  still  remain  undis- 
turbed, which  are  known  as  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  these 
give  rise  to  further  peculiarities. 

Such  nuclei  are  of  two  kinds.  From  one  set  of  them  the  nerves 
springing  from  the  medulla  oblongata  seem,  to  take  their  rise  primarily : 
these  are  the  nerve  nuclei  of  Stilling.  A  large  'number  of  them  may  be 
recognised,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  They  have  nothing  absolutely  new 
in  them  as  compared  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  equivalent  to  the 
sources  of  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

But  in  addition  to  tliese,  we  meet  witli  collections  of  ganglionic  matter 
presenting  other  characters.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
peripheral  nervous  tracts ;  they  seem  rather  to  be  the  points  at  which  the 
hbres  and  cords  of  the  medulla  oblongata  end  provisionally,  previous  to 
their  becoming  changed  both  as  to  number  of  fibres  and  direction,  and 
making  their  way  into  the  brain. 

Among  these  specific  nuclei,  as  we  shall  call  them  for  shortness'  sake, 
may  be  numbered,  in  the  first  place,  the  inferior  olives  {olivary  bodies,  in 
a  word),  with  the  accessory  olives;  then  the  superior  olives,  formerly 
erroneously  held  to  be  an  upper  nucleus  for  the  trigeminus  by  Stilling,  and 
a  grey  nucleus  of  considerable  size  imbedded  in  the  lateral  column,  and 
named  by  Schultze  the  nucleus  of  Deiters  ;  then,  again,  the  pyramid  nuclei 
and  so-called  ganglia  post-pyramidalia  of  Clarke,  situated  in  the  posterior 
columns  ;  and  further,  the  specicd  grey  masses  of  the  pons  Varolii.  Taking 
a  stdl  wider  view  with  Deiters,  we  may  include  here  the  corpus  dentatnm 
cerebelh,  the  grey  collections  in  the  interior  of  the  crura  cerehelli,  as  well 
as  those  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 

The  bundles  of  white  fibres,  then,  .ascending  from  the  medulla  spinalis 
although  they  may  be  found  again  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  preserve  no 
longer  their  original  uniformity  of  direction,  but  pursue,  in  many  cases  a 
totally  diff"erent  course.  ' 

Besides  the  latter  fasciculi,  there  appears  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
another  very  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  nerve  tubes  —that  of°the 
transverse,  arched,  and  circular  fibres  (a,  a).  This  was  kamed  many 
years  ago,  the  zonal  by  Arnold.  In  the  raphe  a  very  complex  a'roup  of 
these  intersecting  fibres  exists,  but  grey  matter  presents  itself  here  also 

If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  remember  the  root  fibres  of  the  afi'er'ent 
and  eff-erent  nerves,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  truly  labyrinthina 
■complexity  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  ^  uj^immine 
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§  296. 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  as  far  as  tlie  scope  of  our  manual  will  permit,  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  most  complicated 
arrangement  of  parts  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  grey  substance. 

In  the  upper  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  w^e  may  remark,  in  transverse 
sections,  that  at  the  external  angle  of  contact  of  the  two  cornua,  at  one 
particular  spot,  the  grey  matter  is  prolonged  outwards  into  a  pointed 
process.  This  has  been  named  by  Jacuhowitsch  the  lateral  accessory 
coma,  and  by  Clarke  and  Dean  the  tractus  inferviedio-lateralis.  It 
attains,  in  its  passage  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  higher  degree  of 
development,  and  assumes,  at  the  same  time,  a  decidedly  retiform  appear- 
ance, bands  of  hbres  from  the  lateral  columns  occupying  its  meshes.  We 
shall  see  later  on  what  great  importance  this  lateral  region  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  possesses,  being,  as  it  is,  the  origin  of  a  special  system  of  nerves 
commencing  with  the  spinal  accessory. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  forrnatio  reticularis. 

Advancing  further  through  the  medulla  oblongata  towards  the  brain, 
we  find  this  reticulated  and  banded  mass  encroaching  more  and  more 
upon  the  anterior  and  base  of  tlie  posterior  cornu.  This  change  gradually 
advances  so  far  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla  may 
be  regarded  as  a  meshwork  of  grey  matter,  traversed  by  bundles  of  white 
nerve  fibres.  The  grey  substance  is,  in  fact,  spread  out  almost  to  the 
periphery,  and  is  connected  with  the  grey  nuclei  situated  there.  From 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  most  internal  portions  of  grey  matter,  i.e., 
those  originally  surrounding  the  axis  canal,  remain  for  the  most  part 
unchanged,  they  may  present  an  appearance  liable  to  deceive,  namely,  as 
though  they  alone  were  the  prolongations  of  the  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord. 

That  in  this  very  extensive  handwork  of  grey  matter,  as  well  as  in  the 
nuclei,  we  should  encounter  ganglion  cells  of  the- greatest  variety  of  form, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  remarkable  size,  with  primary  and  secondary  axis 
cylinders,  will  excite  no  wonder.  And  that  the  tracts  of  this  grey  reti- 
culum should  also  give  origin  to  part  of  the  cranial  nerves  might  likewise 
be  expected. 

The  reader  will  also  understand  very  easily,  from  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion, that  the  posterior  cornu  suffers  the  most  displacement  from  the 
opening  out  of  the  central  canal,  and  that  it  must  now  lie  much  more  to 
the  side  than  formerly. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  section,  the  separation  of 
the  posterior  band  of  Goll,  and  its  transformation  into  ihe  f  uniculus  gracilis. 

In  it  likewise,  and  about  it,  the  grey  reticulated  mass  becomes  more  and 
more  expanded,  pressing  down  the  remainder  of  the  posterior  column.  Thus 
the  fourth  ventricle  obtains  a  lining  of  grey  matter  almost  over  its  entire 
floor  The  sustentacular  substance,  also  formed  more  exclusively  of  connec- 
tive-tissue, which  surrounded  the  central  canal,  experiences  here  a  great 
increase  in  quantity  likewise,  and  plays,  later  on,  an  important  part  in  the 
fromation  of  the  axiumductas  Silvii,  the  third  ventricle,  and  infundibulum. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  let 
us  now  take  a  preliminary  survey  of  another  very  important  series  of 
parts,  let  us  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  ten  cranial  nerves. 

A  most  important  discovery  was  made  in  regard  to  these  by  Deiters. 
Besides  the  two  modes  of  origin,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  and  pos- 
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terior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  medii]la  o-blongata  was  found  by  him 
to  possess  an  additional  one,  namely,  from  a  third  lateral  tract,  ihis 
commences  so  low  down  as  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (with  the 
farther  development  of  the  so-called  lateral  accessory  cornu)  as  a  narrow, 
separate,  nervous  bundle.  ,  i,     -.  i 

To  these  three  systems  of  roots  all  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata 

may  be  referred.  rr^i    ^   *.  f 

(a.)  From  the  lateral  system  several  nerves  spring.  The  hrst  ot  these  is 
the  accessorius,  which  is  soon  followed  by  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeus. 
This  place  of  origin  of  the  lateral  system  is  originally  nothing  but  a 
special  division  of  the  anterior  cornu  for  the  accessory  nerve.  To  this 
there  is  soon  added  a  portion  of  the  posterior  sensitive  cornu  (which  may 
be  followed  up  as  far  as  the  pons),  so  that  the  nerves  springing  from  this 
lateral  part  may  he  of  mixed  nature. 

The  facialis  and  aaisticus  also,  as  well  as  the  anterior  root  of  the 
trigeminus,  take  their  origin  likewise  from  this  lateral  tract  of  the 
cineritious  substance.  This  surprising  relation,  however,  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  each  of  them  again  splits  up  into  a  sensitive  portion 
(acusticus),  and  a  motor  (anterior  root  of  trigeminus  and  facialis). 

(&.)  The  sensitive  portion  of  the  trigeminus,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
derived  from  the  posterior  root  system.  The  fibres  of  the  latter  are  like- 
wise collected,  from  the  first  spinal  nerves  on,  into  longitudinal  tracts, 
which  do  not,  however,  leave  the  medulla  oblongata  as  separate  sensitive 
bundles,  as  in  the  cord,  but  unite  to  form  this  root. 

(c.)  Besides  the  hypoglossus,  the  abducens,  trocJilearis,  and  oculomo- 
torins,  all  correspond  to  the  anterior  spinal  roots. 

As  to  the  nuclei,  already  mentioned,  of  the  numerous  nerves  arising 
here,  those  of  the  hypoglossus  and  accessory  first  appear  most  inferiorly, 
appertaining  to  the  deepest  portion  of  the  anterior  cornu,  and  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  canal.  These  are  collections  of  multi- 
polar motor  ganglion  cells  in  the  cineritious  substance,  which,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  is  split  up  here  and  reticulated.  Then  there  make 
their  appearance  successively  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and 
around  the  aqueduct  of  Silvius,  similar  spots  for  the  vagus,  glossopliaryn- 
geus,  abducens,  trochlearis,  and  oculomotorius. 

Let  us  turn  again,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  nucleus  for  the  hypo- 
glossus. Its  large  multipolar  ganglion  cells  present,  like  those  of  the 
anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  protoplasm  ramifications 
and  an  axis  cylinder  process,  which  probably  becomes  eventually  a  fibre 
of  the  hypoglossus  (Gerlach).  It  was  at  one  time  generally  supposed  that 
a  complete  decussation  of  the  hypoglossal  fibres  took  place  here.  This 
is,  however,  more  probably  only  partial  {Clarke,  Dean,  Deiters).  The 
arrangement,  as  found  by  Gerlach,  is  as  follows  :■ — In  the  first  place,  a  set 
of  delicate  fibres,  lying  posteriorly,  passes  across  from  one  hypoglossal 
nucleus  to  the  other,  and  may  be  regarded  as  commissural  between  the 
nuclei  themselves.  Other  fasiculi,  again,  lying  more  anteriorly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  raphe,  and  of  greater  diameter,  decussate,  as  proper  roots  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerves,  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  side,  pursuing  their 
course  in  the  trunk  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  they  took  origin. 

The  external  portion  of  the  posterior  cornu  likewise  remains  almost 
unchanged  in  its  grey  substance,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
motor  nucleus  of  the  middle  line  is  still  continuous  and  diffuse.  It  gives 
origin  to  the  sensitive  trigeminus  root  and  the  accusticus,  which  does  not, 
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as  was  formerly  supposed,  spring  from  a  collection  of  large  cells  iii  the 
crura  cereheM  ad  medullam  ohlongatam,  but  rather  from  small  cells  of  the 
posterior  cornu  and  of  the  raphe  (Deiters).  It  likewise  gives  origin  to 
the  sensitive  portion  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeus. 

Finally,  there  still  remain  in  the  reticulated  grey  substance  some 
remote  unbroken  masses.  Towards  these  the  motor  portion  of  the  trige- 
minus advances,  a  part  of  whose  root  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the 
"^sounding-rod  "  (Klangstab)  of  Bergmann.  {Stilling,  Lenhossek,  Deiters.) 
Further,  the  facial  nerve  arises  in  this  neighbourhood.  Upon  it  a  sudden 
bend  was  discovered  by  Deiters  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  eniminentia 
teres  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  observer  does  not  regard  the  nucleus 
of  the  last-named  nerve  as  situated  near  the  abducens,  as  his  predecessors 
believed  it  to  be  (Stilling,  Clarke,  Dean),  but  rather  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigeminus.  Finallj^,  the  motor  portion  of  the 
vagus,  discovered  by  Deiters,  takes  its  origin  here  also. 

§  297. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  :  What  becomes  of  the  continuation  of 
the  three  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  on  arrival  at  the  medulla  oblongata  1 
the  first  point  that  appears  quite  evident  is  that  a  prolongation  of  all  the 
nerve  fibres  of  the  whole  cord  into  the  latter  cannot  take  place.  We 
have  to  do  here  rather  with  a  continuation  of  the  fibres  in  question  under 
a  simplified  form,  and  in  reduced  number, — a  modification  which  is  most 
probably  effected  through  the  interposition  of  ganglion  cells  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  decussating  portions  of  the  pyramids  were  formerly  supposed  by 
Schroder  van  der  Kolk  to  be  derived  from  the  anterior  columns,  but 
erroneously,  for  the  latter  particularly,  preserve  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  medulla  their  original  straight  course  and  shape.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter  they  become  displaced  by  the 
extrusion  of  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  pyramid;  but  when  these  cease 
to  pass  across,  they  assume  again  their  old  position,  and  continue  their . 
course  augmented  by  fibres  of  the  hypoglossus,  and  probably  also  of  the 
vagus,  as  longitudinal  cords  lying  at  either  side  of  the  raphe,  and  extend- 
ing far  under  the  pons.- 

But  the  anterior  column  becomes  considerably  modified  during  this 
course.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  traversed  by  circular  fibres  springing  for 
the  most  part  from  the  posterior  columns.  Again  the  grey  substance 
commences  even  very  early  to  make  inroads  into  it.  It  is  characterised 
here,  as  in  the  spinal  cord,  by  the  great  breadth  of  its  nerve  fibres. 

Beneath  the  pons  Varolii,  however,  fine  and  also  very  delicate  fibres 
begin  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter.  Here  Ave  observe  an  interpolation 
of°ganglion  cells  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  the  apparent  continuation  of 
the  anterior  column  under  the  pons  is  in  reahty  a  second  system  of  fila- 
ments springing  from  these,  and  passing  into  the  cerebrum,  and  partly 
also  into  the  cerebellum. 

The  lateral  columns,  which  have  likewise,  though  mcorrectly,  been 
described  as  the  source  from  whence  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  pyramids 
sprin"  (Koelliker,  Lenhossek)  form  the  funiculus  lateralis  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  extend,  at  least  in  part,  probably  as  far  as  the  cerebrum. 
They,  too,  are  affected  by  the  general  complication  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  reader  has  not  yet  forgotten  \he  formatio  reticularis  appearing  in 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  two  cornua  of  grey  matter.    A  part  of  this  is 
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regarded  by  Deiters  as  derived  from  a  change  in  the  lateral  column,  that 
is°to  say,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  terminate  provisionally  in  tho 
cells  of  this  formation.— The  fibres  passing  off  from  these  ganglionic 
bodies  centripetally  we  shall  meet  again  in  dealing  with  the  formation  of 
the  p^Tamids. — The  remaining  portion  of  the  lateral  column  advances 
now  unchanged  for  a  certain  distance  towards  the  brain.  It  begins,  how- 
ever, very  soon  to  be  encroached  upon  by  the  reticulated  cineritious  mass 
already  alluded  to  ;  besides  which,  a  special  nucleus,  named  after  Deiters, 
is  developed  in  the  lateral  column  as  mentioned  before,  containing  some- 
what small  ganglion  cells.  Like  the  other  so-called  specific  nuclei  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  central  point  for  arrival  of 
one  and  departure  of  another  system  of  fibres  on  its  way  to  the  brain. 
The  first  of  these  belongs  to  the  lateral  column,  while  the  latter  forms  a 
zonal  system  of  fibres,  the  stratum  zonale  Arnoldi,  which  pursues  its 
course  into  the  cerebellum.  Whether  other  efferent  fibres  preserve  the 
original  direction  of  the  lateral  column  towards  the  cerebrum  is  still  an 
undecided  question. 

Other  collections  of  ganglionic  substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lateral  columns,  are  the  inferior  olivary  bodies,  which  also  receive,  in 
all  probability,  some  circular  fibres  from  these.  Again  we  meet  with 
cineritious  substance  in  the  accessory  olive,  and  at  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  cms  cerehelli  ad  medidlam ;  also  in  the  superior  olivary  bodies. 
The  latter  appear,  moreover,  to  be  fed  by  fibres  coming  from  the  lateral 
column,  and  to  give  off  a  zonal  system  of  fibres  which  (lying  in  the  lower 
mainmals  anterior  to,  and  in  man  within  the  pons)  is  known  as  the  corpus 
trapezoides. 

As  regards  the  j^osterior  columns,  they  were  for  a  long  time  supposed, 
and  again  incorrectly,  to  pass  directly  into  the  cerebellum  as  the  crura  cere- 
helli ad  medullam.  The  direction  of  both  these  sets  of  fibres,  it  is  true,  is 
the  same,  and  this  explains  the  mistake;  but  the  fibres  of  the  posterior 
columns  are  in  their  farther  course  replaced  by  quite  a  different  species. 

From  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
its  internal  portion  becomes  distinct  as  the  band  of  Goll,  which  then  forms 
the  funiculus  (jracilis  of  the  medulla,  while  its  remaining  portion  is  known 
as  the  funiculus  cuneatus  in  its  further  course. 

Both  these  bands  become  mixed  internally  with  grey  matter  [ganglia 
postpyramidalia  of  Clarke),  and  increase  consequently  in  size  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Here  also  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  column, 
consisting  of  fine  nerve  tubes,  diminishes  in  a  corresponding  degree  more 
and  more,  coming  to  an  end  provisionally  in  the  grey  matter  just  mentioned, 
as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  posterior  cornu.  From  this  it 
again  starts  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  circular  fibres.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  the  posterior  column  disappears  entirelv  as  regards  its  original  position 

The  fibi  'es  arising  from  it  secondarily  appear  destined  to  augment  in 
part  the  pyramids  (see  below),  but  also  to  enter  partly  and  gradually  into 
the  formation  of  the  crura  ad  viedullam  (seemingly  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  posterior  columns).  Agaiu,  some  of  them  penetrate  into  the  olivary 
bodies,  decussating  to  arrive  at  the  opposite  side,  none  passing  straight 
into  the  olive  of  their  own  half.  These  fibres  thus  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  supply  to  these  specific  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  pyramids,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  nervous  tubes  are 
according  to  Deiters,  no  direct  continuation  of  the  white  cords ;  they 
represent  rather  one  of  those  numerous  secondary  systems  of  fibres  which 
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cpnng  from  the  cells  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  which  receives  fibres 
both  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  cords.  This  explains  the  increase  in 
volume  also  supervening  upon  the  formation  of  the  pyramids.  After 
their  decussation  the  latter  advance  into  the  brain  through  the  crura  cerebri, 
strengthened  by  additional  bundles  of  fibres,  but  augmented  no  farther 
by  grey  matter.  Here  they  are  said  to  reach  as  far  as  the  corpora  striata, 
nuclei  dentati,  and  even  the  cortical  portion  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  olivary  bodies  {i.e.,  inferior)  are,  as  is  well  known,  very  character- 
istic organs  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Their  grey  substance  forms  in 
man  a  peculiar  corrugated  capsule,  the  corpus  dentattwi  olicce,  which 
encloses  a  white  nucleus  on  all  sides  except  internally.  In  the  spongy 
sustentacular  tissue  of  this  cineritious  substance  we  find,  according  to 
Clarke  and  Dean,  small  yellowish  cells  from  0-0156  to  0-0189  mm.  in 
diameter  with  rounded  body,  and  the  so  often  mentioned  two  species 
of  processes.  Between  these  small  bundles  of  the  most  delicate  nerve- 
filaments  take  their  course. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  there  exists  some  relationship 
between  the  olivary  bodies  and  the  hypoglossal  nerves — that  they  are  in 
some  way  "  auxiliary  organs"  for  the  latter;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  the  roots  of  these  motor  nerves,  so  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
their  fibres,  pass  by  the  organs  in  question,  a  few  even  through  them  in 
part,  but  no  connection  with  their  elements  takes  place. 

Deiters'  researches,  which  we  here  quote,  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  very  delicate  fibres  received  into  the  olivary  bodies,  to  termi- 
nate provisionally  in  their  cells,  are  derived,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, in  each  case  from  the  posterior  columns,  each  olive  obtaining,  how- 
ever, fibres  from  both  sides  of  the  cord.  A  new  system  of  fibres  then 
springs  from  these  cells,  which  passes  partly  into  the  brain,  partly  into  the 
cerebellum.  Thus  we  see  that  the  olivary  bodies  also  belong  to  those 
interpolations  in  the  very  complicated  chain  of  the  central  organs,  and  are 
related  both  to  the  cerebellum  and  pons.  Besides,  they  are  traversed  by 
numerous  fibres  of  the  circular  and  transverse  systems.  Further,  they 
are  embraced  round  their  external  border  by  a  set  of  zonal  fibres  springing 
from  the  posterior  columns.  At  the  summit  of  the  olivary  bodies  poste- 
riorly, the  so  called  accessory  olivary  nuclei  of  Stilling  present  themselves, 
having  a  similar  texture  to  the  former,  while  higher  still,  above  the  abdu- 
cens  and  facialis,  and  external  to  the  first  of  these  nerves,  another  body 
of  similar  structure  is  to  be  found  on  each  side,  known  as  the  sui^erior 
olive;  this  is  not  absent  in  man,  but  is  buried  in  the  pons.  It  likewise 
possesses  a  zonal  system  of  fibres.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  facial  or  acoustic  nerves  of  its  own  side. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  crura  or  connecting 
bands  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  crura  cerehelU  ad  medtdlam  oUongatam  are,  without  doubt,  in  part 
])rocesses  of  the  latter  continued  into  the  little  brain.  Their  fibres  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  prolongations  to  the  stratum  zonale  of  Arnold,  spring- 
incr  in  the  first  place,  from^the  olivary  bodies,  and  probably  also  from  the 
nucleus  of  Deiters  in  the  lateral  column,  and  from  the  corpus  trapezoides. 
Meinert,  however,  states  that  a  sensory  band  from  funiculus  gracilis 
and  cuneatus  passes  into  the  cerebellum,  and  a  motor  from  the  latter 
downwards  back  into  the  cord  again. 

The  fibre  bundles  of  the  crura  cerehelli  ad  pontem  possess  quite  a  dif- 
ferent significance.    Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  connect  similar  portions 
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of  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum  as  commissural  systems,  they  conduct 
no  new  fibres  into  the  interior  of  the  organ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  convey 
fasciculi  of  nerve  fibrils  springing  from  the  cerebellum  further  upwards  into 
the  cerebrum. 

Now,  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  -whole  mass  of  fibres  co.nveyed 
through  the  first-named  crura  into  the  cerebellum,  terminate  provision- 
ally there,  to  escape  again  through  another  set  of  processes  by  tlie  last- 
named  crura.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  only  a  j^ortion  of  the  mass 
takes  this  circuitous  route  through  the  cerebellum,  while  the  rest  passes 
directly  into  the  cerebrum.  Thus  we  have  in  the  cerebellum  a  most  com- 
plicated accessory  apparatus.  Its  abscision,  moreover,  in  keeping  with 
this  view,  disturbs  certain  connections  to  a  great  extent,  but  does  not 
completely  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  medulla  oblongata  have  the  same  arrangement 
as  those  of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  elsewhere,  the  white  substance  found  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
traversed  by  an  open  network  of  capillaries,  whose  elongated  meshes  are 
seen  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  either  in  profile,  or  in  trans- 
verse section.  The  collections  of  grey  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
much  more  vascular,  and  supplied  by  a  denser  interlacement  of  capillaries. 
The  very  closely  intercommunicating  capillaries  of  the  cineritious  capsule 
of  the  human  olivary  bodies  present  a  peculiarly  beautiful  appearance ; 
they  are  partly  supplied  by  vessels  from  without,  and  partly  by  another 
set  of  larger  tubes,  situated  in  the  white  nuclei.  "VVe  shall  speak  of  the 
lymphatics  further  on  (§  300)  in  their  proper  place. 

§  298. 

Turning  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
brain,  we  find  that  less  and  less  is  known  of  their  structure  the  farther  • 
we  advance. 

In  the  foregoing  section  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  touch  upon 
many  points  relating  to  the  2>ons  Varolii  and  cerebellum,  so  that  they 
may  now  be  first  described. 

In  regard  to  the  pons  Varolii  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  that  in  it  we  have  before  us  collections  of  grey  matter 
with  the  white  cords  of  the  medulla  passing  through  it.  Further,  it  con- 
tains a  series  of  well-marked  transverse  fibres. 

^  The  cerebellum  consists  essentially  of  collections  of  white  nervous 
tissue,  cineritious  matter  only  presenting  itself  on  the  roof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  in  the  corpus  dentatum,  the  so-called  roof  nucleus  of  Stilling, 
and  in  the  layer  covering  the  surface  of  the  convolutions. 

Into  and  out  of  it,  as  we  know,  the  crura  cerebelli  ad  medidlam  conduct 
bands  of  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  same  way  further  ele- 
ments leave  it  through  the  (§  297)  crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem.  Tinally,  the 
crura  cerebelli  ad  corj)nra  q/iadrigemina  connect  the  organ  with  the  brain. 

The  whole  of  the  cerebellum  presents,  likewise,  that  very  delicate  sus- 
tentacular  connective-tissue  already  mentioned  (§  119).  It  is  especially 
highly  developed  in  the  cortical  layer. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  are  stated  to 
present  a  similar  arrangement  and  diameter  at  almost  all  points  -  the 
latter  is,  on  an  average,  0-0045,  but  may  range  from  0-0027  to  0-0902 
mm.  (Koelliker). 

The  cineritious  substance  is  only  to  be  found,  in  small  amount,  on  the 
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roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Here  we  encounter  ganglion  cells  of  consider- 
able size,  varying  from  0-045  to  0-067  in  diameter,  and  of  brownish  tint, 
disseminated  through  the  white  substance  (substantia  ferruginea  superior 
of  Koe.llilier). 

The  nucleus  dentatus  of  the  cerebellum  is  of  great  interest  on  account 
of  its  relationship  to  the  specific  nucleus  of  the  same  name  in  the  olivary 
bodies.  In  its  plicated  capsule  of  grey  matter  numerous  ganglionic  cor- 
puscles of  medium  size  (0-0 18-0' 036  mm.)  are  to  be  met  with  disposed 
in  three  layers, — an  external  and  an  internal  of  fusiform  cells,  and  middle 
of  multipolar  elements.  The  bodies  of  these  also  are  coloured,  as  a  rule, 
with  pigment.    Between  them  a  maze  of  fibres  is  to  be  seen. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  cerebellum  is  at  pre- 
sent exceedingly  imperfect.  ISTervous  bundles  of  the  crura  cerehelU  ad 
med.  ohlong.  are  said  to  advance  as  far  as  the  crumpled  plate  of  grey 
matter  of  the  corpus  dentatum,  and  to  terminate  in  its  ganglion  cells  pro- 
visionally. Then,  again,  efferent  fibrous  bands  are  stated  to  make  their 
way  out  of  the  organ,  at  that  point  where  the  corrugated  capsule  of  grey 
substance  is  imperfect,  passing  into  the  crura  cerehelli  ad  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  {Rutkowsky).  The  fasciculi  of  the  last-named  crura,  however, 
have  also  been  described  as  radiating  from  the  corpus  dentatum  towards 
the  surface  of  the  cerebellum;  they  are  said  to  connect  this  cortical  layer 
with  the  so-called  corona  radiata  fibres  {Stahkranzfaserung)  of  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  (§  299).  But  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  crura 
cerehelli  ad  medullam  ohlongatam  are  also  described  as  entering  the  roof 
nucleus  of  Stilling,  and  spreading  from  thence  to  the  cortex.  Some 
speak  also  of  a  system  of  arching  fibres  here  (similar  to  those  we  shall 
have  to  consider  presently  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum),  serving  to 
connect  adjacent  convolutions  of  the  cortex  with  one  another. 

In  short,  the  whole  matter  is  still  very  obscure. 

The  cortical  layer  of  the  cerebellum  has,  to  be  sure,  been  recently  made 
the  subject  of  very  earnest  study,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  older  and  newer 
investigations  have  thrown  a  light  on  the  subject. 

And  first,  as  regards  its  coarser  structure,  it  presents  two  layers, — an 
internal  of  a  rusty  brown  colour,  and  an  external  grey.  The  first  of  these 
is  not  so  deep  as  the  latter. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  (Gerlach,  Hess,  Rutkowsky)  that  the  nerves 
of  the  white  substance  undergo  repeated  division,  radiating  at  the  same 
time  in  a  brush-like  manner,  and  forming  eventually,  with  further  sub- 
division, a  retiforni  plexus  of  fibres  of  only  0-0023  mm.  in  thickness,  in 
whose  course  the  numerous  nuclear  structures  of  the  rust-brown  layer  are 
interpolated  (Gerlach).    This  view,  however,  has  not  since  been  confirmed. 

The  rust-brown  stratum,  which  has  a  thickness  of  from  1  to  0-5  mm. 
(least  at  the  bottom  of  the  sulci),  is  by  no  means  sharply  defined  against 
the  white  matter  beneath  it.  In  it  we  find  densely  aggregated  those 
nuclear  structures  already  mentioned,  which  also  occur  in  the  white 
stratum  (the  "granules"  of  Gerlach).  These  are  of  rounded  form  and 
diameter  of  about  0-0067  mm.  on  an  average ;  each  presents  also  one  or 
two  nucleoli  (fig.  561,  below).  Whether  we  have  before  us  cells  or  nuclei 
here  is  a  point  very  difficult  of  decision.  One  fact,  however,  m  regard  to 
them  can  hardly  escape  even  the  superficial  observer,  namely,  that  they 
possess  considerable  resemblance  to  certain  elements  of  the  retma,  i.e.,  those 
of  the  granular  layers  of  the  latter. 

Many  of  these  elements  present  very  fine  filiform  processes,  ot  which 
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two  are  often  exactly  opposite  one  another.  As  a  rule  the  latter  are  only 
visible  for  a  very  short  distance  from  their  point  of  origin. 

Two  species  of  these  elements  are  recognised  by  Schulze.  In  the  first 
place,  smaller  ones  of  0"00C7  mm.  in  diameter,  and  smooth  edged,  which, 
on  treatment  with  bichromate  of  potash,  acquire  great  brilliancy  of  out- 
line, and  are  seen  to  possess  one  or 
two  small  nucleoli  and  the  filaments 
just  mentioned;  in  the  second  place, 
larger  elements,  0"0()90  mm.  in  dia- 
meter, which  have  distinct  nucleoli. 
These  show  no  polar  filaments,  but 
have  frequently  attached  to  them 
small  shreds  of  the  fibrous  sustenta- 
cular  substance,  to  which  latter  they 
probably  belong,  while  the  first 
form  of  cell  is,  by  this  observer,  set 
down  as  nervous,  and  analogous  to 
the  granules  of  the  retina. 

There  is,  however,  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  this  point ; 
and  some  very  weighty  authorities, 
among  whom  Koelliker,  Stieda,  and 
Deiters  may  be  mentioned,  look 
upon  the  whole  as  part  of  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  sustentacular  substance, 
and  deny  any  connection  with  nerve- 
fibres  ascending  from  below.  This 
view  we  ourselves  also  are  inclined 
to  regard  as  the  most  correct. 

A  set  of  small  ganglion  cells  has 
been  described  by  Koelliker  and 
Sclmlze  as  occurring  at  the  border 
of  this  stratum,  which  give  oft"  a 
a  number  of  ramifying  processes  ; 
and  Meinert  speaks  of  a  layer  of 
tangentially  coursing  nerve  fibres, 
Avith  similarly  arranged  fusiform 
cells  here.  We  have  already  al- 
luded to  this  above. 

Turning  now  to  the  most  external 
of  these  two  cortical  strata,  the  grey 
or  cellular  layer,  as  it  is  called,  we 
find  its  most  striking  elements  to  be 
large  ganglion  cells  (fig.  5G0),  dis- 
covered many  years  ago  by  Purkivje. 
'■fhey  lie  chiefly  in  the  inner  portion 
of  the  stratum,  but  are  by  no  means  abundant  (fig.  561),  and  form  but  a 
single  row.  Internally  they  give  off"  one  process  only  of  a  diflPerent  appear- 
ance from  themselves  (fig.  560,  h).  According  to  Gerlach  this  breaks  up 
into  the  fine  network  of  the  rusty-brown  layer,  already  alluded  to,  with  its 
interpolated  nuclei,  which  would  be  a  very  peculiar  arrancrement  of  the 
nervous  fibres.  But  although  others  have  expressed  their  concurrence  in 
this  view  of  Gerlach' s  {Hess,  Rutlcowsky),  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  declared 


Fig.  560.— A  ganglion  cell  of  Purkinje,  from  the 
human  cerebellum  a.  cell;  6,  pointed  pro- 
cess; c,  antler-like  ramifications,  with  delicate 
branches,  /;  d,  axis  cylinder;  e,  nerve  fibre 
(d  and  e,  completed  from  the  dog). 
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in   clothed  Avith  a  layer  ol  medullary  substance  (e),  may  be  re^rded  as 


tbP^f  r^^^^~"r        f^^'^'i  ^"^""^"^^^  «f  the  cerohellum- 

these  large  ganglion  cells  send  off 

several  (generally  two)  character- 
istic protoplasm  processes  through 
the  so-called  "molecular  layer  of 
Hess."  These  then  give  origin  to 
regular  systems  of  branches,  thin 
at  first,  and  running  down  to  the 
most  delicate  terminal  filaments 
finally  (c,  c,  /,  /).  Taken  as  a 
whole,  they  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  stag's  antlers.  Com- 
missural union  of  one  cell  with 
another,  by  means  of  these  pro- 
cesses, does  not  occur.  On  the 
contrary,  the  discovery  of  Hadlich 
(if  it  be  confirmed)  is  of  great 
interest  (fig.  561),  namely,  that 
these  finest  filaments  of  the  arbo- 
rescent system  of  ramifications  (a) 
bend  over  on  arriving  near  the 
surface  of  the  cortex  in  shorter  or 
longer  arches,  and  run  inwards 
again  through  the  grey  layer  in  the 
direction  of  the  granular  layer  of  the 
rust -brown  stratum.  Before  they 
reach  this,  however,  they  sink  into 
a  very  delicate  filamentous  network, 
according  to  Boll,  which  is  spread 
through  the  whole  of  the  grey 
matter.  This  network  would  cor- 
respond, then,  to  that  described  by 
Gerlach  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  it  then,  in  the  granular 
layer  stronger  nerve-fibres  are  said  to  arise. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  the  white  internal  portion  of  the  cerebellar  convo- 
lutions pass  outwards  to  the  grey  covering  layer,  interlacing -at  the  same 
time.  They  pass  into  the  rust-brown  layer,  radiating  like  hairs  of  a  paint- 
brush. Here  most  observers  state  (we  believe  correctly)  that  they  undergo 
extensive  subdivision,  so  that  only  very  fine  twigs  reach  the  under  surface 
of  the  large,  remarkably  formed  ganglion  cells.  They  appear  at  last  to 
terminate  in  the  fine  neural  network  of  Gerlach.  The  axis-cylinder 
])rocesses,  on  the  other  hand,  of  these  strange  ganglion  corpuscles  pass 
inwards  towards  the  white  substance. 

The  nervous  plexus  of  the  rust-brown  layer  is  continuous,  with  rapid 
diminution  in  the  thickness  of  its  fibres  through  the  internal  third  of  the 
molecular  layer. 

The  framework  of  the  grey  layers  is  formed  of  ordinary  spongy  susten- 
tacular  tissue  {KoelWce)',  Rufko^csky),  with  those  scattered  nuclear  elements 
of  which,  according  to  Schulze,  two  kinds  may  be  distinguished. 


FiR.  SGI.  —  Section  tlirouftli  tlie  cortex  of  the 
liumnn  C'liebellum  (after  Hadlich).  Two  can- 
glion  cells  of  jHm-kinje;  below  tlieni  a  part  of 
the  granular  liiyer.  At  r,  sustenfacular  fibres; 
a,  the  looped  filaments  of  the  delicate  ramifica- 
tions of  the  ganglion  cells;  c,  finest  tangential 
nerve  fibres. 
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In  the  outer  portion  of  the  cineritious  substance  is  to  be  be  found 
another  very  interesting  textural  arrangement,  again  reminding  us  of  the 
retina  (see  below).  A  homogeneous  connective-tissue  boundary  layer, 
lyincr  underneath  the  pia  mater,  and  corresponding  to  the  grey  peripheral 
lamina  of  the  spinal  cord,  gives  off  internally,  converging  sustentacular 
fibres  (fig.  561  r),  which  may  not  unfrequently  be  followed  through  more 
than  half  tlie  depth  of  the  whole  grey  matter  {Bergmann,  Schulze). 

§  299. 

There  now  remain  for  our  consideration  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the 
histology  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  pedunculi  cerebri,  or  crura  cerebri  ad  pontem,  consist  of  masses  of 
nerve-fibres,  which  pass  partly  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum 
to  the  brain,  and  partly  from  the  latter  into  the  medulla  possibly.  In 
transverse  section  each  crus  is  observed  to  be  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  crescentic  band  of  grey  matter,  the  substantia  nigra.  The  most 
inferior  of  these  ("  the  base  ")  is  crescentic,  and  the  upper  ("  the  cap  ") 
round.  According  to  Meynert,  it  is  motor  fibres  from  the  corpus  striatum 
and  lenticular  nucleus,  or  nucleus  dentatus,  which  pass  through  this  lower 
part  of  the  peduncles  serving  the  purposes  of  voluntary  motion.  Through 
the  "cap,"  or  upper  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  other  fibres,  arising  in 
the  optic  thalamus  and  quadrigeminal  body,  descend,  which  preside  over 
the  reflex  motions.  Under  the  microscope  the  white  matter  of  the  crura 
presents  the  ordinary  central  nerve-tubes  and  grey  ganglionic  corpuscles, 
with  numerous  processes,  which  ramify  largely,  and  pigmentary  mole- 
cules in  their  interior  (fig.  305,  4,  p.  314). 

Those  structures  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  namely, 
the  corpora  qiiadrigemina,  thalami  optici,  nucleus  dentatus,  and  corpora 
striata,  have  up  to  the  present  received  but  little  attention. 

The  corpora  qadrigemina  possess,  like  the  thalami,  a  white  layer  over- 
laid with  a  zonal  stratum  of  nerve-fibres.  Underneath  them  the  crura 
cerebelli  ad  corp.  quad,  simply  pass  on  to  reach  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
They  are  therefore  incorrectly  so  called,  for  they  are  much  more  crura 
cerebelli  ad  cerebrum.  Laterally,  there  enter  the  corp.  quad  from 
below  the  two  lemnisci  springing  from  the  motor  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  traceable  back  to  the  same.  Each  of  the  ganglia  sends 
off  two  cords,  the  quadrigeminal  arms,  which  are  said  to  pass  into  the 
system  of  the  corona  radiata.  In  the  anterior  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies 
a  root  of  the  optic  nerve,  coming  from  the  corp)us  geniculatum  internum, 
is  said  to  terminate.  The  achievements  of  histology  in  this  field  are  still 
very  insignificant.  Small  cells  have  been  recognised  in  the  internal  grey 
substance  with  larger  multipolar  and  fusiform  ganglion  corpuscles.  The 
latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  anterior  bodies  about  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  {Meynert). 

The  U2-)tic  thalami,  we  take  it  for  granted,  are  already  familiar  to  our 
readers  as  regards  form.  Their  posterior  end  has  received  the  name  of 
the  pulolnar.  Internally  to  it  is  situated  the  corpus  genicxdatum  internum, 
more  posteriorly;  and  externally  the  e.g.  externum.  Into  the  latter  a 
portion  of  the  optic  tract  passes  on  its  way  to  the  pulvinar.  The  cap  of 
the  crus  cerebri  is  intimately  connected  with  the  thalamus.  These  are  then 
the  newest  views  of  Meynert ;  but  some  years  ago,  J.  Wagner  came  to 
different  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  optic  tract,  and  they  will  be  probably 
modified  still  by  subsequent  observations.    An  abundant  corona  radiata 
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of  fibres  further  springs  from  the  external  border  of  the  thalamus.  As 
to  the  histology  of  the  part,  we  possess  but  very  little  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. Cells  are  to  be  found  here  which  appear  to  differ  from  the  large 
multipolar  elements,  most  of  them  being  fusiform.  The  pulvinar  presents 
nothing  remarkable  about  it.  In  the  external  geniculate  body  the  cells 
are  frequently  pigmented ;  the  internal  contains  fusiform  elements. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  corpora  striata  and  nucleus  dentatus. 

Both  these  present  a  grey  surface.  In  them  terminate  fibres  from  the 
bases  of  the  crura  cerebri.  Externally,  both  ganglia  send  fibres  to  the  corona 
radiata  (Stabkranz).  The  grfey  matter  of  both  ganglia  presents  for  the  most 
part  great  uniformity  of  structure.  In  it  we  meet  with  larger  and  smaller 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  and  small  elements,  measuring  0-005-0-01  mm. 
The  neuroglia  is  similar  here  to  that  "in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum. 

In  respect  to  the  nuclei  amygdalce  and  claiistrum  we  are  in  want  of 
trustworthy  observations. 

Turning  now  to  the  coronata  radiata,  we  find  that  it  consists  in 
the  first  place  of  fibres  which,  without  having  touched  one  of  those 
ganglia,  ascend  directly  through  the  C7'ura  cerebri,  and  then  of  the  radia- 
tions of  the  ganglionic  masses.  These  great  masses  of  fibres  are  probably 
connected  w^th  the  intellectual  functions. 

The  corjyu^  callosum,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
the  peduncles  of  the  brain  or  the  corona  radiata.  It  is  a  purely  commis- 
sural system  of  fibres,  radiating  extensively  in  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum,  as  also  is  the  anterior  commissure.  Besides  these,  there  are 
well  developed  systems  of  fibres  which  connect  various  parts  of  the  brain 
on  tl)e  same  side,  as,  for  instance,  the  fibres  of  the  surface  which  unite 
the  gyri  one  with  the  other  "associating  fibres." 

.  The  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres  consists  of  medullated  fibres  of 
about  0-0026-0 '0067  mm.  in  diameter.  At  the  surface  only  of  the  larger 
ganglionic  masses,  and  towards  the  cortex  is  the  non-medullated  species 
to  be  found. 

The  nerve-fibres  are  grouped  together  in  bundles  invested  with  a  cover- 
ing of  connective-tissue  cells  {Golgi,  Boll). 

The  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  may  be  divided  into  several  layers,  not 
distinctly  marked  ofi",  however,  against  one  another  at  all  points.  Their 
number,  also,  has  been  variously  estimated  by  several  observers,  among 
Avhom  may  be  mentioned  Koelliker,  Stephany,  Berlin,  Arndt,  Meynert, 
Henle,  and  Stieda.  This  is  easily  conceivable,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
varies  also  in  the  different  lower  mammals. 

We  regard  the  cortex  in  man  as  divisible  into  six  laminae,  but  would 
mention  that  our  material  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  very  insufficient. 
We  were  unable  to  procure  brains  fresh  enough  for  our  object. 

(1.)  The  uppermost  layer  {Koelliker)  consists  of  a  series  of  horizontal 
transverse  and  oblique  fibres,  probably  of  nervous  nature. 

(2.)  The  next— the  first,  of  Meynert  (fig.  502,  1),  is  among  the  mam- 
mals deeper  than  in  man,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  neuroglia  with  a  few 
scattered  nervous  elements.  Two  forms  of  the  latter  have  been  described 
—in  the  first  place,  namely,  small  cells  of  0-009-0-010  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  of  polygonal  or  pyramidal  figure  giving  off  processes ;  and  secondly, 
networks  of  the  most  delicate  nervous  fibrilte  of  unknown  nature. 

(3.)  A  layer  of  crowded  small  multipolar  nerve  cells  usually  of  pyra- 
midal form  (2).  J         T  11 

(4.)  A  deep  stratum  in  which  much  larger  many-rayed  ganglion  cells, 
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0-025-0-04:0  mm.  in  diameter, 
are  met  with  at  wide  intervals. 
These  present  roundish  or  oval 
nuclei.  Usually  from  the  apex 
of  the  cell  one  process  passes 
outwards,  and  three  others 
from  the  broader  part  inwards. 
They  may  be  seen  to  be  of  fibril- 
lated  structure.  The  middle 
one  of  these  basal  processes  is 
in  contrast  to  the  others,  which 
ramify,  an  "  axis-cylinder  pro 
cess"  (Meynert,  Koschewnikoff), 
and  is  prolonged  into  one  of 
the  nerve-fibres  of  the  corona 
radiata.  (3.)  The  smaller  cells 
of  the  third  layer  are  also  said 
to  present  the  same  arrange- 
ment likewise. 

(5.)  A  layer  of  closely  packed, 
roundish,  smaller  cells  0'008- 
O'OIO  mm.  in  diameter,  with 
hardly   recognisable  processes 

(■^)- 

(6.)  A  lamina,  consisting  of 
fusiform  cellular  elements,  mea- 
suring 0'030,  from  whose  apices 
filiform  processes  spring  (5).  ' 

These  last  ramifications  are 
not  supposed  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  corona  radiata, 
but  are  connected,  in  all  pro- 
bability, with  "  associating 
fibres  "  of  Meynert.  The  mul- 
tipolar ganglion  cells  of.  the 
fourth  layer  are  stated  by  this 
observer  to  be  motor,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fifth  resembling 
the  "  granules  of  the  retina " 
(see  below),  possess  sensitive 
properties.  This  is  all,  in  our 
opinion,  purely  hypothetical. 

A  discovery  has  recently 
been  made  by  Gerlach  which 
seems  important.  The  cortex 
of  the  cerebrum  presents, 
namely,  in  the  first  place,  'a 
wide-meshed  network  of  medul- 
lated  fibres  in  whose  inter- 
stices ganglion  cells  are  situ- 
ated. Here  we  find,  besides 
that  very  delicate  network  of 
extremely  fine  fibres  already 
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met  with  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  293).  I^ay  further 
the  i^mifying  cellular  processes  are  also  seen  here  sinking  into  the  latter" 
-but  though  the  cortex  presents  this  general  plan  of  structure,  there  are 
nevertheless  local  deviations  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  point  of  the  posterior  lohe,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sulcus  hippocampi  (a  spot  investigated  long  ago  by  Clarke)  a 
number  ot  anomalous  white  streaks  present  themselves  in  the  cortical  por- 
tion. Meynert  regards  this  part  as  made  up  of  eight  layers.  The  first 
two  of  these  conform  to  Nos.  1  and  2  of  our  fig.  562.  The  third  stratum 
lacks  the  large  pyramidal  cells,  but  presents  in  their  place  granules. 
Under  these  there  appear,  as  fourth  layer,  those  scattered  pyramidal 
cells  already  mentioned,  but  very  sparsely  and  at  great  intervals  from  one 
another.  As  a  fifth  layer,  we  find  granules  again,  as  in  the  third.  The 
sixth  resembles  the  fourth  in  having  again  scattered  pyramidal  bodies. 
On  this  there  follows  another  granular  layer.  The  eighth  and  last  layer, 
finally,  consists  of  ordinary  fusiform  cells  (fig.  562,  5). 

The  cornib  ammonis  presents  the  same  difference  of  appearance.  It 
was  first  studied  by  C.  Kxipffer  in  the  brain  of  the  rabbit,  and  later  by 
Arndt  and  Meynert  in  the  human  being. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  observers,  the  structure  is  complicated, 
but  allied  to  that  of  a  cerebral  convolution.  The  cornu  ammonis  presents 
under  its  most  superficial  layer  of  nerve  fibres  another  so-called  molecular 
stratum  of  grey  matter,  wdiich  contains  in  its  deeper  portions  a  series  of 
closely-packed  ganglion  cells,  one  set  of  whose  ramifying  processes  is 
directed  towards  the  centre,  thus  constituting  a  deeper  streaked  grey 
lamina.  Under  this  Ave  next  come  upon  a  reticulated,  then  a  second  mole- 
cular, and  finally  a  stratum  formed  of  closely-crowded  "granules." 

According  to  Meynert,  the  grey  cortical  layer  of  the  cornu  ammonis  in 
man  may  be  regarded  as  a  thin  covering  layer  without  granules.  At  one 
point  alone — namely,  at  the  apex  of  the  fascia  dentata — do  these  "granules" 
appear  in  any  great  abundance. 

We  turn  now  to  the  hulhus  olfactorius,  a  remarkable  piece  of  cerebral 
substance,  but  ill  developed  in  man.  In  many  mammals  it  is,  as  is  well 
known,  quite  hollow.  Its  walls  consist,  if  we  will,  of  two  groups  of 
laminae,  an  inner  ichite  and  an  external  grey.  The  latter  becomes  more 
and  more  highly  developed  as  we  approach  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

Into  the  first  the  root  bundles  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  brain 
enter.  Of  these  there  are  two — first  a  strong  root  coming  from  the  exter- 
nal side,  of  which  one-half  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  anterior 
inferior  convolution  of  tlie  brain,  while  the  other  thinner  portion  can  be 
followed  into  the  corpus  callosum  ( Walter)  ;  second,  an  internal  weaker 
root  of  the  bulb,  consisting  of  three  bundles  of  fibres,  one  from  the  corpus 
striatu7n,  another  from  the  chiasma  nervorum  opticorum,  and  the  last  from 
the  pedunculus  cerebri.  In  many  points,  however,  Clarke's  views  diflfer 
essentially  from  this  sketch. 

If  we  now  examine  the  walls  from  within  outwards,  the  very  complex 
structure  of  the  central  organs  presents  itself  to  us  here  also. 

The  cavity  is  lined  with  delicate  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  whose  filiform 
root  processes  penetrate  into  the  strongly  developed  neuroglia  of  the  sub- 
stratum, with  its  roundish  cellular  equivalents.  This  latter  is  traversed 
again  at  a  slight  depth  by  a  set  of  fine  longitudinal  but  medullated  nerve- 
fibres,  which  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  root-bundles.  oS'ext  to,  and 
probably  derived  from  them,  is  to  be  found  a  stratum  of  nervous  elements 
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arranged  in  a  plexus  (Clarke),  presenting  very  fine  tubes  as  a  rule,  and 
nuclear  elements  of  the  sustentacular  substance  between  the  perpijndi- 
cularly  descending  nerve-fibres.  The  sustentacular  tissue  presents  itself 
here  in  a  very  pure  state,  but  at  the  same  time,  of  extreme  delicacy.  It 
contains  numerous  nuclei,  and  among  them  some  of  considerable  size, 
which  belong,  according  to  Walter,  to  small  bipolar  ganglion  cells. 
Besides  this,  it  presents  a  layer  of  large  multipolar  ganglionic  corpuscles, 
with  widely  branching  protoplasm  processes.  The  whole  reminds  us  con- 
siderably of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  cerebellum  (§  298).  Below,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  externally,  the  walls  of  the  bulb  acquire  a  very  obscure 
character  from  the  transformation  of  the  grey  matter.  Here  we  encounter, 
namely,  spheroidal  pellets  of  a  granular  nucleated  substance,  lying  in 
spongy  tissue,  from  which  the  peculiar  pale  peripheral  olfactory  fibres  are 
given  off".  These  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  shall  consider  again  in 
dealing  with  the  organs  of  smell. 

The  pineal  gland,  or  conarium,  is  a  very  puzzling  organ,  which  probably, 
like  cartilage,  undergoes  early  changes.  It  has  been  by  some  supposed  to 
have  some  relationship  to  the  lymphatic  glands  (Henle).  It  presents  in 
a  connective-tissue  framework,  roundish,  sometimes  complete,  sometimes 
incomplete  cavities.  These  are  occupied  by  two  kinds  of  cellular  elements, 
namely,  larger,  provided  with  long,  thick,  ramifying  processes,  forming  a 
delicate  "reticulum,"  and  smaller,  which  give  olf  processes  in  the  adult, 
but  not  in  the  infant  just  born  (Bizzozero). 

Numerous  peculiar  concretions  occur  here  also,  known  as  the  acervulus 
cerebri,  a  full  description  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  following  section, 
where  we  shall  consider  them  in  connection  with  the  choroid  plexus. 

The  hypophysis  cerebri  has  been  already  disposed  of,  with  the  other 
members  of  that  obscure  group  of  "blood  vascular  glands"  (§  238)  to  which 
it  belongs. 

In  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  we  have 
already  mentioned  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  second 
part  of  our  work  (§  190).  We  have  also  alluded  there  to  the  extremely 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

§  300. 

We  now  come  finally  to  the  membranes  investing  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  of  which  there  are  three.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  dura  mater 
externally,  a  strong  fibrous  coat  (p.  225) ;  then  in  the  middle  the  arach- 
noidea,  with  all  the  characters  of  a  serous  membrane  (p.  226)  ;  and 
finally,  the  pia  mater,  a  delicate  internal  membrane,  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  nervous  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  (p.  229). 

The  dura  mater  has  been  already  dealt  with,  as  regards  its  structure 
generally,  in  another  chapter.  It  is  rich  in  elastic  fibres.  Its  relations 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  somewhat  different.  The  latter  is  con- 
tained within  it  as  in  a  tube,  which  hangs  down  in  the  spinal  canal  (lined 
throughout  with  periosteum),  loose  at  either  side  and  behind  and  onlv 
attached  anteriorly  by  a  band  of  connective-tissue  to  the  liUmentuni 
longitudmale  posterius.  The  matter  which  occupies  the  cavity  so  result 
ing  IS  a  soft  colloid  tissue,  containing  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and  fat 
ceUs.  Without  taking  into  account  the  well-known  venous  nlexusec, 
traversing  it  the  latter  is  rich  in  small  and  extremely  delicate  blood  vessels 

.T'l         fV""'^"";  ^^^^  "^^^t^^  is  intimately  con- 

nected with  the  periosteum,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  plays  the  part 
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of  the  latter  with  its  external  portion,  which  is  more  vascular  and  of  less 
dense  texture  than  the  internal  laminje.  In  the  spinal  cord  it  is  very 
scantily  supplied  with  vessels.  The  dura  mater  is  very  rich  in  lymphatiA 
borne  of  these  run  along  side  hy  side  with  the  blood-vessels,  Avhile  others 
ensheath  the  latter.  It  appears  very  probable,  further,  that  they  open 
into  the  cavity  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid.  The  same  seems 
/i/T"7x   ^^^^  '^^  external  surface  of  the  first-named  membrane 

{Michel).  As  yet  no  nerves  have  been  found  in  the  dura  mater  of  the 
cord,  an  contrast  to  that  of  the  brain,  wliich  receives  twigs  from  the  sym- 
pathetic and  trigeminus.  The  mode  of  termination  of  these  nervous 
elements,  which  have  been  observed  to  undergo  subdivision,  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  cleared  up.  They  appear  to  end  in  the  blood-vessels  and 
bones. 

The  dura  mater  is  separated  from  the  next  membrane  underneath  it  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "  subdural  sjjace." 

The  second  membrane,  the  arachnoidea,  was  formerly  described  as  form- 
ing a  shut  serous  sac,  but  erroneously  so ;  the  parietal  leaf  being  usually 
represented  as  fused  together  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater,  since 
it  could  not  be  demonstrated  separately.  It  presents  for  our  consideration  a 
very  thin  delicate  membrane  on  the  spinal  cord,  investing  the  pia  mater 
quite  loosely,  and  only  connected  with  the  latter  and  with  the  nervous 
roots  by  means  of  numerous  bands  of  connective-tissue,  varying  according 
to  locality.  Consequently  there  is  left  a  considerable  interspace  between 
it  and  the  pia  mater,  known  as  the  sub-arachnoid  sjiace.  But  the  relations 
of  this  envelope  on  the  brain  are  different  in  some  respects.  Here  we  find 
it  for  the  greater  part  firmly  adherent  to  the  pia  mater,  the  latter,  however, 
dipping  in  between  the  convolutions,  while  the  arachnoid  stretches  across 
the  depressions  between  the  same,  and  also  those  larger  ones  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  In  this  way  a  great  number  also  of  smaller  sub- 
arachnoid spaces  are  produced.  In  regard  .to  the  connective-tissue  of  the 
arachnoid  Key  and  Retzius  have  recently  made  some  admirable  observa- 
tions. The  retiform  fibrillated  bundles  are  covered  with  flat  connective- 
tissue  cells,  similar  to  those  we  have  already  considered  in  speaking  of 
connective-tissue  (§130),  the  lymphatics  (§  223),  and  the  testes  (§  283). 
These  are  united  to  each  other  to  form  a  kind  of  membrane,  and  fill  up 
the  interstices  of  the  various  layers.  Under  the  action,  further,  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  they  present  the  well-known  mosaic  appearance  of  the 
"endothelial  cells"  (§  98,  &c.) 

Within  these  spaces  situated  under  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain  and 
cotd,  and  communicating  more  or  less  with  one  another,  as  well  as  within 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  we  find  what  is  known  as  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  This  contains,  besides,  about  99  per  cent,  of  water,  small  quan- 
tities of  albuminate  of  sodium,  extractives,  and  the  ordinary  salts  of  the 
t)ody  (C.  Schmidt,  Hoppe). 

The  number  of  capillaries  encountered  in  tlie  arachnoid  is  extremely 
small.  Nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  uncommon,  but  whether  they 
actually  end  here  is  a  point  not  yet  decided.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
arachnoid  and  internal  of  the  dura  mater  are  covered  with  a  sbghtly 
laminated  flattened  epithelium  (p.  141).  .  . 

We  come  now,  finally,  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  coverings,  the^?a 
mater  In  it  we  have  before  us  a  delicate  connective-tissue  tunic.  Here 
also  we  find  those  flat  membranous  cells  just  referred  to,  with  connective- 
tissue  bundles  and  elastic  fibres.  The  whole,  however,  is  a  continuous  and 
39 
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unbroken  envelope.  The  pia  mater  .-^Pl^^^Jf  ^^^'^^f  .(f  !^^^ 
^^nnears  moreover,  much  thinner  on  the  brain  than  on  the  cord. 
Iifi  as  i"  weU  Sown,  innumerable  blood-vessels  present  themselves, 
penetrating  L  the  most  part  into  the  nervous  -atter.  We  ^ave  f  ea^ 
considered  (§  292)  this  point  in  speakmg  of  the  spinal  cord.  _  In  the  bram 
S  arrangement  is  analogous.  The  pia  mater,  farther,  is  richly  supplied 
with  well-developed  lymphatic  canals. 

Bet^^en  the  pia  mater  and  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  there  does  not  exis 
any  appreciable  space.   The  "epispinal"  and  "epicerebral  spaces  described 
by  //Hare  artificial  productions.    After  personal  observation  we  do  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  declare  this  statement  of  Key  and  Retzim  as 
entirely  correct.    Boll  is  also  of  the  same  opinion. 

We  now  turn  to  a  very  interesting  and  important  point,  as  bearing 
upon  the  lymphatics  of  the  central  organs,  namely,  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  entering  the  substance  of  the  bram 

These  are  loosely  invested  in  a  sheath,  which,  lying  next  the  tumca 
media,  opens  out  into  the  subarachnoid  space  with  a  kind  of  funnel-shaped 
dilatation.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  the  sheaths  may  be  artihcially 
injected  from  the  subarachnoid  space  far  into  the  interior  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  Injections,  however,  which  penetrate  under  the  pia 
mater,  or  into  the  actual  nervous  tissue  of  brain  or  cord,  are  the  result  of 
ruptures.  There  are  no  such  things  as  "  perivascular"  spaces,  i.e.,  passages 
between  the  adventitial  coat  and  the  adjacent  neuroglia ;  if  anything  of 
this  kind  present  itself,  it  is  an  artificial  production. 

Another  very  interesting  discovery  has  also  been  made  by  Key  and 
Retzius,  viz.,  that  nerve-trunks  and  ganglia  are  also  invested  with  a 
similar  dural  sheath  and  arachnoid  envelope,  and  which  can  be  artificially 
filled  in  the  same  way.  Here,  again,  then,  we  have  the  "subarachnoid" 
space. 

We  glance  now  finally  at  the  Pacchionian  granulations,  small  round 
masses  of  connective-tissue,  met  with  as  normal  structures  principally 
along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

Key  and  Retzius  have  made  some  remarkable  statements  in  regard  to 
these. 

They  say  that  if  fluid  be  injected  into  either  the  subdural  or  subarach- 
noid space,  it  makes  its  way  easily  into  the  venous  sinuses  and  venous 
ramifications  of  the  dura  mater.  The  entrance  takes  x>lace  through  the 
spongy  tissue  of  these  gramdations.  We  naturally  look  for  further  obser- 
vations on  this  point. 

The  two  entrances  to  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  posterior  and  anterior 

transverse  fissures,  are  closed  by  the  stretch- 
ing across  them  of  the  pia  mater  (telce  cho- 
roidece).    From  their  inner  side,  especially 
in  the  anterior  transverse  fissure  between 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  a  leaf-like 
process  with  large  vessels  penetrates  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  to  form  there 
Fig.  563. -Epithelial  cells  from  the         plexus  choridei.    This  is  nothing  but  a 
human  choroid  plexus,   a,  the  cells    network  of  vessels  (§  1 36)  embedded  in 
from  above;  6,  the  same  in  profile.       homogeueous,  colloid,  OP,  later  on,  streaked 
connective-tissue  containing  cells.    On  its  free  surface,  as  far  as  this 
exists,  we  find  those  peculiar  rooted  epithelial  cells  (fig.  563)  already 
described,  §  87.    The  ventricles,  however,  receive  no  further  covering  of 
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pia  mater  tnan  this :  on  their  surface  the  ill-developed  connective  sub- 
stance of  the  ependyma  appears  under  the  epithelial  covering  (§  119). 

This  deepest  membrane  of  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  also  the  most  highly 
innervated  of  all.  The  nerves  here  form  dense  plexuses,  not  only  in°the 
course  of  the  vessels,  but  also  in  the  connective-tissue  itself.  According 
to  Koelhker,  they  even  penetrate,  in  part,  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
along  with  the  liner  arterial  twigs.  The  nerves  supplying  the  pia  mater 
spring,  m  the  first  place,  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord 
(Remak) ;  and,  secondly,  in  all  probability,  from  the  cranial  nerves  also, 
as  well  as  from  the  carotid  and  vertebral  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic.  It 
would  appear  also  that,  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
delicate  filaments  may  likewise  be  given  ofi'  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  pia  mater  {Bochdalek,  Lenlwssek).  The  choroid  plexus  is  quite  desti- 
tute of  nervous  supply. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  cerebral  substance  have  in  so  far  an  analogous 
arrangement  to  those  of  the  cord,  that  they  form  larger  meshed  networks 
in  the  white  matter  than  in  the  grey. 

The  mode  in  which  they  are  disposed  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum 
was  found  by  Gerlach  to  be  difi'erent  in  the  three  layers,— the  white,  the 
rust-coloured,  and  the  grey.  In  the  first  is  seen  a  loose  network  of  vessels 
with  long  meshes  fitting  closely  to  the  fasciculi  of  the  nerve-tubes.  But 
the  densest  capillary  network  is  found  in  the  rust-coloured  layer.  Its 
meshes,  roundish  or  polygonal,  branch  off"  inwards  with  gi-eater  rapidity, 
but  enclose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  ganglionic  corpuscles  of  the 
grey  stratum  externally.  The  meshes  of  the  latter  are  less  dense,  and  are 
arranged  in  the  direction  of  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  cere- 
bellum. The  most  external  boundary  lamina  of  the  grey  layer  is  quite 
devoid  of  capillaries.  The  latter  terminate  here  in  the  form  of  loops. 
The  larger  vessels  supplying  the  brain  enter,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
processes  of  the  pia  mater,  which  dip  in  between  the  convolutions  from 
the  surface.  Here  they  give  off  regular  twigs  at  right  angles  to  their 
course,  which  may  be  traced  pretty  far  into  the  cortical  grey  matter,  form- 
ing there,  by  lateral  subdivision,  the  capillary  networks  just  mentioned. 
Other  larger  branches  ramify  in  the  white  substance. 

Not  less  delicate,  and  rather  similar  in  frontal  section  to  that  of  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  cerebellum,  is  the 
arrangement  of  vessels  in  the  olfactory 
bulb,  as  seen  in  the  rabbit,  for  in- 
stance. 

Between  the  two  olfactory  lobes 
runs  a  large  vessel,  sending  off  on  either 
side  fine  branches,  with  the  greatest  re- 
gularity, into  the  grey  matter,  while 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  lobes  is  simi- 
larly supplied  by  other  twigs.  From 
these  a  dense  network  is  formed  in  the 
grey  substance,  with  elongated  meshes 
externally,  and  very  small  round  ones 
internally.  After  this  Ave  then  come 
u pon  the  1  arge and  Ion g  meshed  capillary 
net-work  of  the  white  internal  layer. 

We  have  still  left  for  consideration  ,  .     ,     ,      •  •, 

the  sabulous  matter  of  the  brain  (fig.  564),  which  is  found  m  the  choroid 


Fig.  564. — Concretions  from  the  human  brain : 
1.  fiom  the  pineal  gland,  2.  from  the 
choroid  plexus;  with  tlieir  envelopes  of 
connective-tissue. 
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plexus  and  pineal  gland.  It  consists  of  very  irregular  granules,  ranging 
in  diameter  from  0-0113  to  0-5638  mm.  of  flattened  or  more  generally 
spheroidal,  or  at  times  most  fantastic  shape.  These  iliasses,  formed  of 
concentrically  arranged  layers  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  phosphate  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  combined  with  an  organic  substratum,  are  usually 
imbedded  in  bundles  of  connective-tissue,  in  which  they  present  a  dark 
outline.  Their  occurrence  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  human  brain, 
and  much  doubt  exists  as  to  their  histological  significance. 

Turning  now  to  the  origin  of  the  central  organs  in  the  embryo,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  both  brain  and  cord  are  developed  from  the  so-called 
corneous  germinal  plate,  that  is,  from  that  portion  of  it  bordering  on  the 
middle  long  axis  of  the  embryo,  and  named,  accordingly,  by  Remak  the 
medullary  plate.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  more  the  province  of  embryo- 
logy than  of  histology  to  follow  up  the  transformation  of  this  portion  ot 
the  germ  into  a  groove,  and  the  subsequent  closure  of  the  latter.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  at  an  early  period  the  still 
wide  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  grey  substance 
composed  of  small  cells  of  round  form.  These  elements  gradually  become 
increased  in  number  at  the  spot  where  the  anterior  cornu  exists  later  on, 
and  from  this  point  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  make  their  exit. 
The  white  portions  of  the  cord  are  developed  later  on,  but  their  mode  of 
origin  and  relation  to  the  grey  substance  requires  further  investigation. 
The  fibres  of  the  sensitive  roots  are  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
development  of  the  posterior  column.  Both  the  lining  epithelium  and 
subjacent  layer  of  sustentacular  tissue  are  distinctly  visible  at  an  early 
period  :  the  former  is  originally  thick,  and  made  up  of  several  layers. 

At  present  we  possess  but  a  very  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  histo- 
genesis of  the  hrain  and  its  appendages.  The  important  question,  like- 
wise, as  to  the  origin  of  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  nervous 
centres  is  especially  difficult  to  answer. 

Two  species  of  cells  were  found  by  Boll,  even  at  a  very  early  period, 
in  the  cortical  layer  in  the  embryonic  chick, — one  Avith  vesicular  nuclei 
and  sharply  defined  body,  the  other  with  bodies  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 

From  the  first  species  the  ganglion  corpuscles  are  developed ;  from  the 
second  the  cellular  elements  of  the  sustentacular  substance.  From  the 
first  a  number  of  ramifications,  with  varicose  fibres,  may  be  seen  to  sprint  ; 
the  latter  present,  after  a  time,  halo-like  rings  of  the  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted neuroglia  around  them. 

In  the  early  brain  of  birds  the  white  substance  presents  bundles  of 
extremely  fine  fibrillae,  separated  by  long  rows  of  roundish,  polycronal 
flattened,  nucleated  cells.  From  the  first  the  sustentacular  matter  is 
developed.  The  second,  formed  of  spindle  cells  with  two  lon^  varicose 
fibres  at  the  poles,  attract  around  them,  later  on,  a  number  of  the  oranules 
of  the  nervous  medulla,  and  by  the  fusing  together  of  the  latter  the 
medullary  sheath  is  produced. 

The  envelopes,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics  of  the  brain  and  cord  are 
developed  from  the  middle  germinal  layer.  The  blood-vessels  may  be 
beautifully  seen,  advancing  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
medulla,  in  the  form  of  bud-like  excrescences  from  the  eiivelones  and 
spreading  out  and  uniting  in  their  interior  {His).  ' 
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9.  Sensory  Apparatus. 
§  301. 

The  skin  in  man  (fig.  565),  the  organ  presiding  over  the  sense  of  touch, 
consists  of  the  cutis  vera  (below,  c),  the  cuticle  (a,  h),  tlie  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  {h'y,  nerves  (t),  vessels  {d),  sudorific  {g,  e,  f),  and  sebaceous 
glands,  hairs  and  nails. 

All  these  parts  have  been  already  separately  considered  in  speaking  of 
the  several  tissues.  For  the  cutis,  see  p.  228 ;  the  epidermis,  p.  144 ; 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  the  collection  of  fat  cells  occurring  in 
it,  §§  120-123.  The  nerves,  as  far  as  their  course  and  mode  of  termina- 
tion is  known,  were  discussed  in  §§  185  and  187.  The  two  species  of 
glands  occurring  iu  the  skin  have  been  already  spoken  of  generally,  at 
§§  198  and  196,  in  describing  glandular  tissue.  Hair  has  been  dealt  with 
in  §  212,  and  the  nails  in  §  99. 

The  thickness  of  the  cutis  varies  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  body,  ranging 
from.  0'45  to  3-38  mm.  It  is  thinnest  in  the  eyelids,  the  glans  penis  and 
prepuce,  and  inner  surface  of  the  labia  majora.  In  the  face,  the  scrotum, 
and  areola  of  nipple  it  becomes  thicker,  varying  from  0'G8  to  1'13  mm., 
and  on  the  forehead  it  is  1  '50  mm.  Its  average  depth,  on  most  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  lies  between  1"G9  and  2-26  mm.  On  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  the  nates  and  back,  and  often,  likewise,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
it  attains  the  greatest  thickness.  In  males  it  is  stronger  than  in  females, 
and  in  children  under  seven 
years  of  age  it  is  hardly  half 
as  deep  as  in  the  adult  (C. 
Krause). 

The  epidermis  also,  already 
considered  at  greater  length  in 
another  place,  varies  much  in 
difi"erent  localities,  and,  more- 
over, in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  corium.  This  varia- 
tion affects  principally  its  cor- 
neous layers ;  while  the  soft 
strata  of  cells  underneath  onlv 
range  from  0-1128  to  0-034'7 
mm.  or  so ;  the  horny  portion 
may  vary  from  0-0347  to  2-26 
mm.  Its  average  thickness,  iu 
most  regions,  was  fixed  by  C. 
Krause  at  0-075 1-0 -1735  mm. 
The  epidermis  attains  the  great- 
est strength  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  [in 
both  of  which  situations,  as  has 
been  known  from  the  earliest 
days  of  histology,  this  inequa- 
lity may  be  noticed  even  in  the 

^"^The  tactile  papillce  of  the  skin  have  been  already  described  in  §  136. 
They  are  to  bo  found  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  latter,  but  present  con- 


Fig.  565. — Vertical  section  of  human  skin,  a,  superficial 
laiuinw  of  tlie  epirtennis;  b,  tkXk  Malphighii.  Kelow 
this  the  corium  is  seen  foniiing  papilte  at  c.  and 
merging  into  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  underneatli ; 
g,  sweat  glands,  and  their  ducts  e  and/;  d,  vessels;  «, 
nerves. 
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siderable  variety  among  themselves  as  to  position,  size,  and  shape  (fig. 
565)  In  certain  localities— as,  for  instance,  in  the  palmar  aspect  ot 
the  hand— they  are  frequently  aggregated  in  small  groups  arranged  along 
the  ridges  of  the  corium. 

At  other  spots  the  grouping  is  more  irregular,  and  the  papillje  are  some- 
times found  Avidely  scattered,  at  others  crowded  together.  Their  size  also 
varies  greatly.  The  longest,  rising  to  0-1505,  or  even  0-23  mm.,  are  to 
he  found  on 'the  volar  aspect  of  the  hand,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  nipple. 
The  most  usual  length  of  the  papillae  is  0-1128-0-0564  mm.  ;  but  small 
examples,  such  as  those  found,  for  instance,  in  the  face,  may  not  measure 
more  than  0-045 1-0 -037 7,  or  even  less.  The  largest  of  them  are  conical  or 
tongue-shaped,  but  the  smaller  are  truncated,  or  merely  slight  elevations. 
Besides  the  simpler  papillae,  there  exist  also  compound,  that  is,  broader 
excrescences,  running  into  two  or  more,  rarely  three,  points  (fig.  5G6  in 


Fiff.  566. — ^Three  groups  of  tactile  papUIiB  from  the  skin  of  the  human  index  finger,  in 
rertical  section.  Some  are  supplied  with  vascular  loops,  some  with  tactile  corpuscles. 

the  middle).  We  have  before  spoken  of  their  apparently  homogeneous 
substratum,  §  136.  Their  surface,  further,  is  thrown  into  ridges  and 
furrows,  giving  to  the  whole  a  toothed  appearance  (3Ieissner). 

We  have  already  said  as  much  as  necessary  in  regard  to  the  muscular 
elements  of  the  skin  §  163.  Bands  of  these  pass,  as  we  have  learned 
recently  from  /.  Neumann,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cutis  into  the 
panniculus  adiposus,  dividing  frequently  in  their  course,  and  sending  otf 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  bundles.  There  occur,  besides,  both  above 
and  below  the  perspiratory  glands,  horizontal  muscular  branches,  especi- 
ally in  the  hairy  part  of  the  scalp :  these  probably  belong  to  the  arrectores 
pill  (§  212).  Finally,  beneath  the  tactile  corpuscles,  especially  those  of 
the  scalp,  and  on  the  extensor  aspect  of  the  limbs,  are  to  be  found  other 
sets  of  bands  of  unstriped  muscle.  In  different  individuals,  however, 
considerable  variety  exists  in  this  respect. 

The  vascular  network  of  the  skin  commences  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  in  the  form  of  round  meshes  enclosing  the  fat  cells,  and 
capillary  interlacements  around  the  hair  follicles  and  convoluted  ends  of 
the  perspiratory  ducts  (fig.  567,  c).  In  the  corium  itself,  Ave  encounter  a 
very  complicated  plexus  of  fine  capillary  tubes,  0-0074  to  0-113  mm.  in 
diameter.  These  spread  out  horizontally,  and  supply  the  greater  part  of 
the  papillae  with  loops  on  an  average  0-0090  mm.,  except  at  those  points 
where  some  of  the  papillaj  contain  tactile  corpuscles,  in  vi^hich  case  they 
are  without  vessels  (§  185). 

The  lympliatics  of  the  skin,  known  to  earlier  observers  as  very  dense 
networks,  have  recently  been  closely  studied  by  Tekhmann,  and  more  so 
stUl  by  Neumann. 

In  the  corium  these  present  a  system  of  tubes  possessing  independent 
walls,  and  arranged  in  two  different  dense  networks,  a  deeper,  of  coarser 
canals  with  wider  meshes ;  and  a  more  superficial,  of  finer  passages  with 
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closer  meshes.  The  lymphatics  of  the  cutis  vera  do  not  contain  valves 
which  hrst  appear  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

ihe  arrangement  of  these  vessels  varies  much  in  the  different  localities. 
Mere  and  there  blmd-ended  offshoots  of  varying  thickness  are  met  with, 
in  the  papillie  of  the  skm  the  lymphatics  present  sometimes  single  tubes, 
sometimes  loops. 

The  several  complementary  structures  of  the  skin,  as  the  hairs  with 
their  sebaceous  folhcles  and  the  sweat  glands,  all  possess  their  own  special 
lymphatic  vessels;  even  the  fat  lobules  are  surrounded  with  looped 
canals.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  very  highly  developed  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue. 

The  various  parts  of  the  body  present  considerable  difference  as  to  the 
number  of  these  vessels  to  be  found.  The  parts  which  seem  to  be  most 
richly  supplied  with  them  are  the  scrotum,  labia  majora,  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  in  plexuses,  which  constitute 
the  latter  one  of  the  apparatuses  of  special  sense,  has  been  before  touched 
on  in  the  second  part  of  our  work.  We  refer  to  §§  185  and  187  for  a 
description  of  the  several  modes  of  termination  of  the  nerves,— in  the 
first  place  in  the  tactile  corpuscles,  and  then  at  other  points.  In  §  1  Bli- 
the scattered  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  the  end  bulbs  of  Krause 
are  mentioned. 

The  devdopment  of  the  ejnde^-mis  in  the  embryo  has  been  already 
treated  of  at  p.  159.  The  cutis  still  consists  entirely,  according  to  Koel- 
liker,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  month  of  human  intra-uterine  life,  of  collec- 
tions of  round  and  fusiform  formative  cells,  and  has  a  thickness  of 
0"0135-0'022G  mm.  In  the  third  month  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
may  be  distinguished,  and  both  layers  are  of  about  the  same  depth. 
Both  together,  including  the  cuticle,  measure  0"1353  mm.  A  month 
later  the  first  lobules  of  fat  may  be  remarked,  and  in  the  sixth  month  the 
papillae  make  their  appearance,  the  corium  having  attained  a  thickness 
of  1T3  mm.  and  upwards.  In  the  new-born  infant  the  panniculus 
adiposus  is  particularly  strongly  developed. 

§  302. 

The  glandular  structures  which  lend  to  the  skin  the  character  of  a 
secretory  organ  are  of  two  kinds,  2^G'rs2yiTatory  and  sehacpous. 

The  sweat  glands  {glandidm  sudoHferm,  figs.  565  and  567)  have  been 
before  dealt  -with,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  diff'erences  of  size  and  structure 
observed  among  them  (p.  357). 

The  convoluted  portion  with  which  they  commence  is  situated  either 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  corium,  or  more  generally  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  deeper  than  the  hair  follicles,  and  surrounded  by  the  fat- 
cells  of  the  panniculus  adiposus.  The  excretory  duct,  long  or  short, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  corium,  perforates  the  latter,  passing 
between  the  papilla  into  the  epidermis.  In  this  course  it  frequently 
twists  and  turns  spirally,  especially  in  the  cuticle.  The  mouths  of  these 
ducts,  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  are  of  microscopical  minuteness,  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot, 
which  are  wider  and  funnel-shaped.  Here  they  appear  as  rows  of  small 
dots  upon  the  ridges  of  the  skin,  whereas  in  other  localities  they  present 
themselves  in  irregular  groups.  Internally  the  glands  m  question  are 
lined  sometimes  with  a  single,  sometimes  double  layer  of  round  or  poly- 
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Fig.  567. — Sudorific  gland  from  the  human  being,  a,  con- 
voluted portion  surrounded  by  the  radicals  of  venous 
vessels;  c,  basket-like  plexus  of  capillaries  from  around  a 
convolution,  with  arterial  twigs;  b,  excretory  duct. 


gonal  gland-cells  of  rather  small  size,  ranging  from  O'OllS  to  0-0157  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  containing  in  their  interior,  as  a  rule,  molecules  of  a 
brownish  pigment  and  of  neutral  fats. 

The  space  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  is  filled  either  with  a  more  or  less 

transparent  fluid,  destitute 
of  granular  matter,  or,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  larger 
convoluted  glands,  with  a 
thickish  matter,  rich  in 
molecules  of  fats  and  albu- 
minous substances,  "which 
has  its  source  in  a  bursting 
of  the  gland-cells,  and  in 
some  instances  nearly  re- 
sembles the  fatty  secretions 
of  the  allied  ceruminous 
glands  of  the  ear  or  race- 
mose sebaceous  follicles. 
The  blood-vessels  are  dis- 
posed around  the  convolu- 
tions of  these  organs  'in 
delicate  basket-like  capil- 
lary networks,-  c,  c.  Apart 
from  a  dense  network  of 
nerves  surrounding  the 
capillaries  of  the  sudorific  glands  (Tomsa),  no  special  secretory  nerves  are 
known  for  the  organ,  although  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
mechanism  of  absorption  is  very  probable. 

Sudorific  glands  occur  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  human  skin 
whether  covered  with  hair  or  no,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  limited 
spots.  They  are  liable,  however,  to  vary  considerably,  both  in  regard  to 
grouping,  size,  and  number,  in  different  localities.  On  the  ridges  of  skin 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot  they  are  arranged  with 
regularity  in  rows.  It  is  most  usual,  however,  to  find  them  in  small 
irregular  groups,  separated  from  one  another  by  small  tracts  of  skin  quite 
free  of  glands.  On  the  lip  they  extend  as  far  as  the  red  edge,  and  on 
the  nose  to  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils;  on  the  penis,  again,  as  far  as  the 
border  of  the  external  skin  of  the  prepuce  ;  and  on  the  pudenda  to  the 
limits  of  the  outer  integument.  Over  the  whole  body  almost,  the  smaller 
species  of  glands  alone  present  themselves,  while  the  large  tubules  of 
more  complex  constitution  appear  in  the  axilla  only,  crowded  tocrether 
and  forming  a  regular  stratum.  We  are  indebted  to  Krause  for'^some 
very  interesting  calculations  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  sudorific 
glands  in  different  localities.  Whilst  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  back  and 
nates,  417  on  an  average  may  be  found  in  □",  the  cheeks,  for  instance, 
have  548  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  576  ;  the  forearm 
externally,  1093,  internally,  1123  ;  the  breast  and  belly,  li36  ;  the  fore- 
head, 1258;  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  1490;  the  palm,  2736^;  and  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  2685.  Thus,  computing  for  tlie  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  this  observer  estimates  the  total  number  of  these  "lands  at 
2,381,248.  m  doubt  this  is  subject  to  great  variation,  accordinrr  to  the 
mdmdual.  The  mode  of  origin  of  the  glandule  sudorifer^  has  been 
referred  to  before  at  p. 
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The  thickish  fatty  nature  of  the  secretion  of  the  axillary  glands  hardly 
warrants  the  application  to  them  of  the  term  "sudorific"  with  any 
degree  of  propriety  ;  they  require  some  special  name  just  as  much  as  the 
glands  of  the  external  ear. 

Recently  a  ring  of  very  large  sweat  glands,  lined  with  columnar  epithe- 
lium, has  been  described  as  surrounding  the  opening  of  the  anus  by  A 
Gcuj,  by  whom  they  are  named  the  "  circumanal  glands" 

The  glandulcG  ceruminosce,  closely  crowded  together,  are  seated  in 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  external  auditoiy  meatus.  They  present 
the  same  structure  as  the  ordinary  sweat  glands,  with  convolutions  of 
0-23-1 -69  mm.  in  diameter,  but  differ  from  them  in  possessing  short, 
almost  straight  and  never  spiral,  excretory  ducts.  The  gland-cells  of  the 
convoluted  portion  contain  granules  and  drops  of  fatty  matters  with 
molecules  of  a  brownish  pigment,  which  communicate  to  the  secretion  its 
well-known  colour. 

The  cerumen  auris,  a  yellowish,  thick,  and  bitter  substance,  presents 
under  the  microscope,  beside  epidermal  scales,  granules  and  globules  of 
an  ordinary  yellow  fat,  molecules  of  a  brown  pigment  just  mentioned 
(either  separate  or  aggregated),  and  large  cells  filled  with  oil  globules, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Koelltker  may  be  derived  from  the  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  neighbourhood. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  Berzelius,  the  cerumen  of  the  ear  contains, 
besides  epidermal  scales,  a  soft  fat,  a  yellowish  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
constituents  of  bile  {Lehmann),  extractive  matters,  potash,  and  lime  salts. 
Petrequin  found  also  a  potash  soap  here.  In  fact,  potash  is  almost  the 
only  alkali  present  in  the  cerumen  ;  only  traces  of  soda  and  lime  are  to  be 
found. 

§  303. 

Part  of  the  water  contained  in  the  skin  is  continually  exuding  through 
the  hard,  dry,  epidermal  scales  over  the  whola  surface  of  the  human 
body.  This  process,  which,  although  varying  in  intensity  at  times,  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  constant  one,  is  known  as  x>ers2nration. 
The  sources  of  this  moisture  are  in  the  first  place  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
papilla;,  and  the  transuded  tissue  fluid  of  the  latter,  and  then  the  aqueous 
contents  of  the  passages  of  the  sweat  glands,  which  also  exhale  fluid  from 
their  surface.  How  much  is  to  be  set  down  to  these  sources  respectively 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  According  to  C.  Krause  the  largest  proportion 
by  far  is  derived  from  the  bodies  of  the  papillte.  We  are  indebted  to 
this  observer  for  the  discovery  that  horny  epidermis  is  almost  impervious 
to  water  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  form  drops,  but  permeable  to  all 
gases. 

In  contrast  to  this  constant  and  purely  physical  process  of  evaporation 
of  the  water  of  the  skin,  there  is  another,  which  is  only  periodically  active, 
namely,  the  generation  of  sweat,  the  efflux  of  water  in  the  condition  of 
drops  from  the  innumerable  orifices  of  the  sudorific  glands,  in  which  the 
small  isolated  globules  form  by  confluence  larger  drops  upon  the  greasy 
surface  of  the  skin.    Eoth  processes,  however,  are  frequently  merged  into 

one  another.  i      i  • 

The  amount  of  water  which  the  body  loses  through  the  skin  varies 
naturally  at  different  periods.  It  may  be  estimated,  according  to  Krausc, 
at  from  8  to  9  hundred  grammes  per  diem  on  an  average,  with  extremes 
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as  high  as  550  to  1 500.  We  see,  then,  that  the  excretion  of  water  through 
the  kidneys  (§  274)  exceeds  that  of  the  skin  in  general,  and  further,  that 
but  a  small  amount  of  the  products  of  decomposition  escape  through  the 
latter.  The  amount  of  moisture  eliminated  by  the  skin  is,  however,  far 
more  than  that  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  which  is  only  from 
5  to  7  hundred  grammes  in  twenty-four  hours.  Further  details  on  this 
subject  may  be  left  to  physiologists. 

The  chemical  analyses  which  have  been  hitherto  made  of  the  watery 
secretions  of  the  skin  have  been  directed  partly  to  the  fluid  exhaled  over 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  condensed  there  in  drops  again ;  partly  to 
the  water  welling  from  the  perspiratory  glands  themselves  in  the  form  of 
drops  ;  and  lastly,  towards  both  together.  To  this  mixture,  then,  the  term 
sweat  is  generally  applied. 

The  siveat  {sudor)  always  contains  an  admixture  of  cast-oflf  epithelial 
scales  and  fatty  molecules,  which  last  are  derived  partly  from  the  seba- 
ceous matter  of  the  skin,  partly  from  the  contents  of  the  convoluted 
glands.  Otherwise  the  secretion  is  quite  devoid  of  form  elements  of 
every  kind. 

It  is  a  clear,  colourless  fluid,  normally  of  acid  reaction  when  fresh,  but 
becoming,  after  some  time,  neutral  or  even  allcaline.  Its  taste  is  usually 
salty,  and  smell  more  or  less  intense,  and  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
volatile  fatty  acids. 

The  proportion  of  solid  constituents  is  small  but  variable,  decreasing 
relatively  with  the  amount  of  water  excreted  :  it  may  bo  stated  at  0"5-2 
per  cent,  of  the  latter.  They  consist  of  both  organic  and  mineral  matters. 
To  the  first  belong  several  members  of  the  volatile  fatty  acid  series  (p. 
24),  and  prominent  among  them  formic,  huttyric,  and  acetic  acids.  The 
presence  also  of  metaceton,  cajpronic,  caprylic,  and  caprinic  acids  is  at 
least  probable.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  to  deal 
with  a  very  variable  fluid,  which  is  indicated,  among  other  things,  by  the 
different  odour  of  the  perspiration  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
of  different  races  of  men,  such  as  that  of  Europeans  and  negroes.  Accord- 
ing to  Favre's  observations,  further,  a  peculiar  acid  may  be  demonstrated 
in  sweat,  which  he  has  named  liydrotinic  acid  (p.  36). 

Recent  observation  has  shown  also  that  sweat,  even  under  normal 
conditions,  contains  urea,  to  the  presence  of  which  substance  the  rapid 
change  in  the  reaction  of  the  secretion,  combined  Avith  the  development  of 
ammonia,  may  be  ascribed.  In  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  also, 
induced  by  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  this  compound 
may  be  excreted  largely  by  the  skin.  Among  the  other  widely  diffused 
animal  bases  none  have  been  demonstrated  here  as  yet. 

Neutral  fat  is  likewise  a  constant  constituent,  and  cholesteai'in  has 
also  been  met  with  {Sclwttin).  Leuhe  also  met  with  a  peculiar  albu- 
minous substance  here. 

Under  abnormal  conditions  the  biliary  pigments  may  also  appear  in  the 
sweat. 

The  mineral  matters  found  here  consist,  besides  iron  and  phosphate  of 
calcium  (derived  from  the  epithelial  cells),  principally  of  chlorides  of  the 
alkalies,  and  above  all  of  sodium ;  then,  again,  small  quantities  of  phos- 
phates and  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  salts.  Finally,  "free  carbonic  acid  is 
met  with  here,  and  salts  of  ammonia,  due  to  decomposition. 
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Fig.  oG8. — A  sebaceous  gland,  a 
the  gland  vesicles ;  b,  excretory 
duct;  c,  the  follicle  of  a  downy 
hair;  d,  shaft  of  the  latter. 


§  304. 

The  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  568),  small  .structures  included  in  the  race- 
mose class,  are  to  he  found  likewise  almost  everywhere  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  skin,  although  less  extensively 
distributed  than  the  sweat  tuhules. 

Their  secretion  is  essentially  a  fatty  one 
(fig.  569) ;  its  mode  of  origin  has  been  already 
treated  of  at  §  196. 

The  sebaceous  glands,  always  seated  in 
the  corium  itself,  and  never  in  the  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue,  rule,  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  the  large  and 
small  hairs  of  the  body,  into  whose  follicles 
they  empty  themselves,  either  singly,  doubly, 
or  in  greater  number.  "While  in  relation 
to  the  larger  hair  follicles  they  appear  but 
as  lateral  appendages  to  the  same  with  the 
downy  hairs,  the  case  is  altered,  the  hair  fol- 
licles of  the  latter  seeming  but  appendages 
of  the  glandular  organs.  In  addition  to  these 
sebaceous  glands  connected  with  hairs,  the  "  liair-follicle  glands,"  there 
exist  others  found  only  on  bald  parts  of 
the  body,  which  pour  out  their  secretion 
directly  on  the  surface.  The  naked  parts  of 
the  skin  are  almost,  without  exception,  des- 
titute of  them,  such  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  sole  of  the  foot,  and  last  joints  of 
both  fingers  and  toes.  On  the  whole  these 
are  not  widely  distributed,  and  only  occur 
in  certain  parts  of  the  sexual  organs,  namely, 
on  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  (knoAvn 
there  as  the  glands  of  Tyson),  and  on  the 
labia  minora  of  the  female. 

The  structure  of  the  sebaceous  glands, 
which  range  in  diameter  from  0-2  to  2*2 
mm.,  is  very  different  in  different  cases. 
When  small  and  simple  their  form  is  that 
of  a  wide,  shallow  sac.  Others,  again,  are 
found  at  whose  lower  ends  isolated  buds 
commence  to  present  themselves,  which  be- 
come more  and  more  frequent,  acquiring 
eventually  in  some  cases  a  flask-like  form 
(fig.  569,  A),  and  in  others  a  more  globular 
shape.  These  gland  vesicles,  whose  length 
is  consequently  very  various,  differ  also  con- 
siderably in  transverse  measurement,  ranging 
from  0-0564  to  0-0751  mm.,  or  even  0-2256 
mm.  The  largest  are  observed  on  the  nose, 
scrotum,  mons  veneris,  and  labia  majora. 
The  envelope  of  the  vesicles  and  excretory 
passage  is  not,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
glands,  a  transparent  structureless  membrane,  but  consists  of  streaky  con- 


Fig.  569.—^,  the  vesicle  of  a  seba- 
ceous gland,  a,  the  gland  cells 
next  the  wall;  b,  cast-otf  clenienis 
filling  cavity  of  tlie  vesicle,  and  con- 
taining oily  matters,  B,  the  same 
cells  more  strongly  magnified,  n, 
small  elements  belonging  to  the 
walls,  and  poor  in  fat;  b.  larger 
richly  filled;  c,  a  cell  with  large 
confluent  globules;  rf,  another  with 
a  single  drop  of  oil. 
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nective-tissue.  As  a  rule  we  find  no  blood-vessels  about  the  body  of  the 
gland.  The  process  of  secretion  in  the  latter  appears  to  be  of  a  very  low 
order,  but  active  enough  to  meet  all  the  functional  requirements  of  the 
organ,  which  is  designed  to  communicate  to  the  hairs  and  surface  of  the 
skin  a  certain  slight  degree  of  oiliness. 

The  secretion  itself,  sebum  cutaneum,  when  fresh,  is  a  thickish  oily  sub- 
stance, which  stiffens  after  some  time  like  lard  whicli  has  been  heated. 
Its  form-elements  (B),  found  together  with  cast-off  epidermal  scales  in 
variable  amount,  have  been  described  at  p.  352.  Chemically  the  mass 
consists — apart  from  slight  differences  dependent  on  locality — of  a  large 
proportion  of  neutral  fats  in  addition  to  soapy  materials,  cliolestearin,  and 
&  protein  substance.  Among  its  inorganic  constituents  the  chlorides  and 
phosphates  of  the  alkalies  appear  in  small  proportion,  but  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  considerable  amount. 

The  development  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  takes  place  from  the  external 
cell-layer  of  the  skin  like  the  sudorific  and  mammary  glands ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, usually  linked  with  that  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the  hairs,  and 
may  be  remarked  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  foetal  existence. 

At  first  these  glands  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  solid  buds  on 
the  rudimentary  external  root  sheaths  (p.  390),  primarily  of  globular 
figure,  and  subsequently  flask-like.  These  buds  are  produced  by  prolifera- 
tion of  the  formative  cells  of  that  sheath  just  mentioned.  As  Koelliker 
has  pointed  out,  there  very  soon  commences  in  the  axis  of  this  simply 
formed  sebaceous  gland  a  fatty  degeneration  of  its  contents,  so  that  the 
little  organ,  even  at  this  early  period,  already  exhibits  the  characteristic 
features  of  its  secretory  process. 

The  further  changes  destined  to  convert  this  simple  flask-shaped  sac 
into  a  plain  or  complicated  racemose  gland  begin,  on  the  other  hand,  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  namely,  in  the  later  months  of  intrauterine 
life.  They  depend  upon  a  multiplication  of  the  peripheral  cells  causing 
new  gemmation  at  the  surface, — a  process  which  is  not  completed  at  the 
time  of  birth,  and  by  the  continuation  of  which  the  complicated  lobulate<l 
form  of  many  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  gradually  perfected. 
Remarks. — (1.)  Todd  a-nd  Bowmann,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

§  305. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  gustatory  nerves  of  the  tongue 
our  knowledge  is  still  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  The  organ  itself  has 
been  cj)nsidered  at  greater  length  in  speaking  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
(§§  247,  248).  Much  advance,  however,  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
increasing  our  stock  of  facts  relating  to  this  question. 

In  the  circumvallate  papillse  of  the  human  and  mammalian  tongue, 
peculiar  terminal  apparatuses  were  discovered  almost  at  the  same  time' 
and  independently  of  one  another,  by  Loven  and  Schivalhe,  for  which  the 
name  of  "  gustatory  hids"  chosen  by  the  first  of  these  observers,  recom- 
mends itself  most.  The  term  "  taste-cuj^s,"  proposed  by  /Sc7m/fee, 'appears 
less  suitable.  Here,  again,  Engelmann  and  Wyss  both  found,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  an  analogous  gustatory  organ  on  the  side  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue  in  the  rabbit,  a  plicated  body  presenting  similar  "  gustatory 
buds  "  represented  in  our  woodcut.  This  is  known  as  the nanilla 
foliata,"  »  ^  ^ 

These  papillse  foliatse  also  occur  in  the  human  tongue.  They  are  seated 
immediately  before  the  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  arms  glossopalatlnus, 
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Fiff.  570. — From  the  lateral  fiustafory  organ  of  the  rabbit. 
The  gustatory  ridges  are  represented  in  vertical  transverse 
section  ^after  Engelmann). 


are  several  millimetres  across,  and  present  five  longitudinal  clefts,  whicli 
contain  numerous  gustatory  buds  (Krmise). 

The  crown  and  side  walls  of  the  circumvallate  papilli«,  with  the 
internal  surface  of  the  surrounding  ridge  of  mucous  membrane,  are 
clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  ordinary  flattened  epithelium  of  the 
tongue.  Kow  it  is  principally  the  side  walls  of  the  papillit-  (tig.  570),  but 
not  unfrequently  the  inner 
aspect  likewise  of  the  en- 
circling ridge  (the  crown  of 
the  papillos  never),  which 
presents  the  terminal  struc- 
tures just  mentioned.  These 
are  pear-shaped  or  bud-like' 
organs  which  traverse  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  epi- 
thelial covering,  and  present, 
according  to  the  animal  examined,  a  plump,  or  slender  figure.  Their 
number  is,  as  a  rule,  considerable.    In  length  they  attain  in  the  tongue 

of  the  ox,  0"1717;  in  man,  0"0810-0'0769  ;  in  the  deer,  hare,  and  dog, 

0  0729  mm. ;  in  the  rabbit,  0-0575  mm. 

Their  walls  consist  of  flattened  lanceolate  cells  (fig.  571,  2  a)  arranged 

side  by  side  like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  or  the  sepals  of  a  flower  bud. 

Above  these  supporting  or  encasing  cells 

converge ;  below  they  are  narrowed  into 

ribband-like  processes,  which  sink  into  the 

tissue  of  the  mucosa,  and  are  to  all  appear- 
ance connected  with  the  elements  of  the 

same. 

The  apices  of  the  gustatory  buds  (1) 
perforate  the  epithelial  covering,  and  lie 
naked  and  free.  Here  we  may  observe 
small  round  holes  arranged  with  consider- 
able regularity,  and  formed  by  the  borders 
of  either  several,  or  perhaps  two,  or  even 
of  one  single  cuticular  cell.  Through 
these  openings  delicate  terminal  filaments 
may  project  (^Schivcdbe). 

A  second  species  of  cell  (2  h)  is  now 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  gustatory  bud, 
enclosed  within  the  cortical  lamina  of 
encasing  cells.  These  elements  appear  in 
the  form  of  longitudinal  bundles,  and  are 
known  as  "  gustatory  cells."  A  fusiform 
nucleated  body  becomes  narrowed  above 
into  a  tliin  rod  or  spike,  and  is  fined  off 
below  into  a  thread-like  pi'ocess.  The 
ends  of  such  rods  project  at  times  to  a 

greater  or  less  extent  from  the  openings  _  _ 

of  the  "ustatory  buds,  while  the  end  filaments  below,  on  which  varicosities 
may  be"  observed,  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

tjnderneath  the  gustatory  buds  the  latter  is  seen  to  contain  a  plexus 
of  pale  and  medullated  nerve  fibres.  Immediately  under  the  epithelial 
coverin"  pale  single  or  dividing  terminal  filaments  present  themselves. 


Fig.  571. —1.  Gwstatoiy  bud  from  the 
rabbit.  2  a,  encasing  cells;  2  6,  rod- 
cells;  2  c,  a  rod-cell  with  tine  terminal 
thread. 
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Their  appearance  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
gustatory  cells.  Fusion  with  the  latter  fibres  has  not  been  yet  observed, 
however.  The  hidden  position  of  the  gustatory  buds  Avithiu  the  narrow 
grooves  formed  by  the  elevations  of  the  papillae  seems  to  have  some  signi- 
ficance in  regard  to  the  persistence  of  after-taste  sensations. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  the  papillw  fum/ifurmes  is 
not  so  well  known.  Loven  states  that  he  has  found  a  gustatory  bud  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown  of  each  in  the  rat.    Krmise  also  mentions  the  same, 

A  few  years  ago  some  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  wdiat  we  now 
know  to  be  similar  structural  relations  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog  were 
put  forward  by  Key. 

The  tongues  of  frogs,  namely,  present,  besides  a  narrower  form  of  papilla, 
another  broader  species,  reminding  us  of  the  p.  fanglformes  of  mammals. 
On  these  we  can  better  study  the  structural  arrangement  of  such  parts. 

The  side  walls  of  these  broad  papillse  are  clothed  with  columnar  cells, 
the  edges  of  the  crown  with  ciliated  epithelia.  The  surface  itself  of  the 
crown,  on  the  other  hand,  is  covered  by  one  of  the  other  varieties  of 
epithelial  elements  destitute  of  cilia.  In  the  first  place,  columnar  cells 
are  to  be  seen  giving  off  processes  below,  which  anastomose  with  one 
another,  forming  thus  a  kind  of  network  in  which  here  and  there  im- 
bedded nuclei  may  be  recognised. 

But  between  these  cylinder  cells,  and  at  different  heights,  smaller  roundish 
or  elliptical  elements  present  themselves,  with  relatively  large  nuclei. 
Each  of  these  gives  off  both  above  and  below  a  process ;  the  first  ascends 
to  the  free  surface  between  the  columnar  epithelial  elements  in  the  form 
of  a  slender  rod,  while  the  process  extending  downwards  into  the  mucous 
membrane  is  but  an  extremely  delicate  filament,  on  which  minute  vari- 
cosities may  be  recognised  characteristic  of  the  finest  nerve  fibrilla3. 

In  the  axis  of  each  papilla  is  a  nervous  twig,  consisting  of  a  few  broad 
medullated  tubes.  At  the  end  of  the  twig  the  latter  axjs  cylinders  split 
up  into  very  delicate  filaments,  likewise  varicose.  They  resemble  greatly 
the  end  filaments  of  the  last  species  of  cell  mentioned,  and,  according 
to  Key's  statement,  may  be  seen  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  latter. 

With  some  show  of  reason,  this  coating  of  the  crown  of  the  papillae  of 
the  frog's  tongue  has  been  compared  to  a  superficially  unfolded  gustatory 
bud  of  the  mammal.  But  more  recent  investigation  by  Englemann  has 
put  the  correctness  of  this  comparisf)n  again  in  question,  and  has  revealed 
to  us  a  greater  amount  of  complexity  in  structure  here  than  was  at  first 
suspected.  This  observer  notices,  in  addition  to  his  "  bowl-cells"  (the 
"cylinders"),  the  rod-bearing  structures  of  Key,  to  Avhich  he  gives  the 
name  of  "  cylinder  cells,"  and  whose  nervous  nature  he  denies,  as  also  that 
of  the  bowl  cells.  Besides  these,  he  speaks  of  another  peculiar  set  of 
elements,  however,  branching  both  above  and  below,  which  he  calls 
"forked  cells,"  and  which  he  regards  as  the  terminal  structures  of  the 
gustatory  nerves,  with  whose  axis-cylinders  the  ultimate  ramifications  of 
their  inferior  processes  are  continuous. 

§  306. 

The  organ  of  smell,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now  pass  on, 
consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  two  nasal  fossae  and  accessory  cavities 
in  connection  Avith  the  latter.  Besides  "being  a  sensory  apparatus,  this 
organ  also  serves  as  a  passage  for  the  respiratory  system,  and  a  canal  for 
the  reception  of  the  tears. 
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But  the  whole  of  this  organ  does  not  participate  in  the  perception  of 
odours.  It  is  only  the  upper  portions  of  the  two  greater  cavities  which 
preside  over  the  reception  of  this  particular  kind  of  impressions;  the 
other  parts  are  either  accessories  in  the  process,  or  merely  endowed  with 
ordinary  sensation  through  twigs  of  the  trigeminus  nerve. 

That  portion  of  the  organ  designed  for  the  perception  of  odours  corre- 
sponds to  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  It  consists  generally 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  septum,  the  superior,  and  portion  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bones.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  yellow  or  brownish  tint,  better 
seen  in  the  mature  than  in  the  newly  born  animal,  and  but  slightly  pro- 
nounced in  man.  It  is  further  liable  to  vary  in  extent  in  different  indi- 
viduals, especially  of  the  human  species.  To  this  tract  the  appropriate 
name  of  regio  olfactoria  has  been  given  {Todd  and  Boioman).  The 
older  name  of  Schneiderian  membrane  may  be  retained  for  the  remainder 
of  the  mucous  surface  not  endowed  Avith  perceptive  power. 

The  bony  boundaries  of  the  organ  of  smell  need  not  be  described,  nor 
its  cartilages,  which  consist  of  hyaline  tissue. 

The  external  skin  of  the  nose  is  thinly  clothed  with  epidermis,  and 
contains,  together  with  a  few  sweat  glands,  a  large  number  of  sebaceous 
glands  of  considerable  size  (§  198).  In  the  anterior  nares  strong  hairs  are 
to  be  found,  known  as  vihrissce,  designed  to  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies.  Internally,  the  coating  of  flattened 
epithelial  cells  extends  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  entrance,  and 
then  gradually  gives  way  to  a  slightly  laminated  ciliated  species  already 
alluded  to,  which  extends  from  thence  throughout  all  the  cavities  of  the 
organ.  Here,  also,  we  find  beaker-cells,  except  in  the  regio  olfactoria 
{Scliultze). 

The  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  very  vascular  in  the  greater 
cavities,  differs  much  in  structure  in  particular  localities.  In  the  acces- 
sory cavities  it  is  thinner,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  that  its  submucous  tissue  plays  the  part  of  periosteum  to  the 
latter.  In  the  nasal  foss:e  proper,  the  mucosa  attains,  on  the  contrary, 
greater,  and  at  certain  points,  very  considerable  thickness.  Here  it  is 
richly  supplied  with  racemose  mucous  glands,  which  only  occur  very 
sparely  i<fi  the  adjacent  cells.  It  presents,  also,  in  this  region,  a  dense 
plexiform  arrangement  of  blood-vessels,  especially  of  veins,  to  which 
is  due  the  great  tendency  of  the  nose  to  bleed.  The  mode  of  termina- 
tion of  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  nose  is  still  unknown. 

Remarks. — Compare  Todd  a.nd  Bowinan,  I.e.  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  and  Schzdfze.  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  den  Bau  der  Nasenschleiinliaut,  naraentlich  die  Structur  und 
Endigungsweise  der  Geruchsnerven  bei  dem  Menschen  und  den  AVirbelthieren. 
Halle,  1862. 

§  307. 

The  regio  olfactoria  (fig.  572,  left)  offers  for  our  consideration  a  very 
remarkable  and  extremely  delicate  tissue,  wliose  constituents  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer  early  from  decomposition.  For  our  present  acquaintance 
with  its  nature  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  Sdadtze,  and  before  him, 
for  many  points,  to  Eckard  and  Ecker.  Apart  from  difference  of  colour, 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  membrane  by  its  greater 
thickness,  and  dissimilarity  in  the  species  of  glands  it  contains,  as  well  as 
in  not  possessing  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  glands  in  question  {D)  have  been  named  by  Koelliker  after  their 
discoverer  Bowman  (§  189).    They  belong  to  the  tubular  species,  and 
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remind  one  of  the  follicles  of  Lieherkulin.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
regio  olfactoria  they  present  themselves  in  great  nnmber,  becoming  more 
scattered  towards  the  edge,  and  finally  disappearing.  Their  form  is  that 
of  an  elongated  tube,  somewhat  twisted  below,  and  of  varying  calibre, 
generally  narrowing  greatly  at  the  mouth  {d).  Internally  they  are  lined 
with  rather  large  gland-cells,  containing  usually  a  considerable  quantity 
of  small  yellow  or  brown  pigment  molecules,  which  fact  explains,  to  a 
certaia  extent,  the  peculiar  tinge  of  the  olfactory  region.  These  glands 
of  Bowman,  whose  existence  was  formerly  erroneously  denied,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  lower  mammalia  (2),  and  are  not  absent  in  man,  although 
they  take  the  form  here  of  a  kind  of  transition  to  ordinary  racemose 
glands  (Finj,  Schultze).  The  secretion  of  BoiomarHs  glands,  as  regards  its 
composition  and  physiological  significance,  has  not  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of  investigation. 

Thus,  we  find  the  olfactory  region  in  the  lower  mammals  and  human 
infant  [Schultze).    In  the  adult,  also,  spots  quite  destitute  of  cilia  are  to 
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Fig.  572 —The  olfactory  resfion  of  the  fox  in  vertical  section  (after  Ecker).  * 
B,  columnar  epithelinm  ;  a,  line  of  nuclei ;  6,  of  olfactory  cells ;  c,  of  pig- 
mentary layer  A,  adjacent  ordinary  ciliated  epithelium;  e,  boundary 
between  the  two.  C,  ordinary  racemose  mucous  gland.  D  glands  of 
Bowman,  with  excretory  ducts,  d..  a  branch  of  tlie  olfactory  nerve  • 
/,  ascending  twig  ramifying  aX,  g.  j  < 

be  found,  which  vary,  however,  considerably  in  extent.  But,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  whole  regio  olfactoria  has  been  observed  to  be 
clothed  with  ciliated  columnar  cells  {Ge^jenhaur,  Leydig,  and  H.  Mullet 
Welcker,  Luschka,  Henle,  with  Ehlers).  ' 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  varying  acuteness  of  the  sense  of 
smell  in  diff'erent  individuals,  and  also  that  frequently  recurrino-  catarrh 
may  induce  changes  of  structure,  this  need  not  surprise  us.  * 

At  the  border  of  the  regio  olfactoria  the  ordinary  ciliated  epithelium 
gradually  terminates  (fig.  572  A),  giving  place  to  a  no  longer  laminated 
covering  of  long  cylindrical  cells  (B).  These  (fig.  572,  B  ;  573  \  a  2  a) 
dwindle  down  below  into  thread-like  processes,  which  descend  into  the 
subjacent  connective-tissue,  where  they  become  widened  a.-rain  and  under 
going  division,  unite  by  means  of  their  branches  with  one  another  In 
this  way  a  network  of  fibres,  or  rather  of  more  or  less  homocreneous  bands 
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IS  formed.  Between  these  cylindrical  elements  there  remain  natural!  v 
interstices,  which  serve  for  the  reception  of  another  species  of  cell,  to  be 
referred  to  again  immediately.  The  occurrence  of  particles  of  yellowish 
or  brown  pigment,  either  in  the  upper  broader  portion  of  the  columnar 
cells  (fig.  573,  2  a),  or  deejjer  down  below  their  nuclei  (fig.  572,  c),  is 
peculiar ;  these  granules  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  also  in  the  widened 
portions  of  the  processes  (fig.  539,  c).  The  former  is  the  case  in  man 
and  many  of  the  mammalia.  Like  the  contents  of  the  glands  of  Boivman, 
these  coloured  particles  communicate  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
situated  a  peculiar  tint. 

Between  these  decidedly  epithelial  elements  (and  moreover,  in  all  verte- 
brate animals)  a  second  species  of  cell  presents  itself  (fig.  573),  different 
in  shape  and  composition,  and  of  nervous  nature.  These  cells  consist  of  a 
fusiform  body  (fig.  573,  1  h,  2  b),  situated  deeper  down,  however,  than  the 
bodies  of  the  first  kind,  containing  a  vesicular  nucleus  and  finely  granular 
contents.  From  both  poles  of  each  of  these  nervous  structures,  as  they  are 
held  to  be,  these  olfactory  cells,  a  process  is 
given  in  opposite  directions.  The  descend- 
ing (fig.  573,  1  c?,  2  (i)  is  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy, and  liable  to  undergo  early  decom- 
position. .At  intervals  it  is  studded  with 
minute  varicosities,  recalling  to  mind  those 
of  very  fine  nerve  tubes  (§  176).  The 
ascending  process  (1  c,  2  c)  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  thicker  and  less  knotted, 
presenting  a  more  or  less  smooth  outline. 
It  has  the  form  of  a  slender  cylinder  or 
rod,  0-0018  or  0-0009  mm.  in  diameter, 
reminding  us  of  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  retina,  to  be  referred  to  presently. 

These  rods  mount  up  between  the 
columnar  epithelial  cells  to  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  terminating 
here  in  various  Avays.  In  the  frog  and 
allied  amphibians  (in  which  they  may 
be  easily  seen),  they  are  surmounted  at 
their  free  extremity  (fig.  573,  1  e)  by  a  set 
of  delicate  hairs  of  considerable  length,  in 
a  certain  number  of  which  ciliary  motion 
has  been  observed,  while  others,  gene- 
rally the  longest,  remain  quite  stiff.  These 
two  kinds  of  "  olfactory  filaments"  appear 
to  be  linked  together  by  intermediate 
forms.  In  other  amphibia  and  birds 
very  similar,  and  in  certain  cases,  even 
longer  hairs  are  to  be  found,  either  in 
large  numbers  or  single  (Schultze) ;  none 
have  been  observed  among  the  fishes 
mammalia  also,  we  may  seek  in  vain  f 
WP  onlv  remark  small  appendages,  about  from  0-0023  to  0  0045  mm  in 
TenAh  seated  on  the  extremities  of  each  rod  (fig.  573,  2  .),  and  projecting 
beyond  the  e^ds  of  the  columnar  cells;  these,  however,  are  only  artificial 
productions. 


Kip.  573.— 1.  Cells  from  the  regio  oJfactoria 
of  the  frop.  a.  an  epithelium  ceil 
chvindling  below  into  a  ramifying  pro- 
cess; 6,  olfactory  cells,  with  descendine 
fbres  d,  peripheral  rods  c,  and  long 
cilia,  «.  2.  Cells  fi-i>m  the  same  locality 
in  man.  The  letters  and  description  are 
the  same  here,  only  that  little  (artificial) 
appendages  appear  at  c.  upon  the  tips  of 
the  rods.  .3.  Nerve-fibres  of  the  olfae- 
torius  from  the  dog,  bieaking  up  at  a 
into  fine  fibrillae. 

In  man,  and  the  rest  of  the 
vain  for  these  paradoxical  cilia.  Here 
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In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  these  remarkable  olfac- 
tory cells,  we  must  now  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  branches  of  the  first  cerebral  nerve.  i  xi. 

In  one  of  the  foregoing  sections  (§  299)  we  have  already  described  the 
olfactory  lobes,  and  seen  that  the  nerves  of  scent 
take  their  origin  from  peculiar  lumpy  masses  in  the 
lower  surface  of  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  bundles  of 
pale  fibres.  A  few  dark-edged  fibres,  which  have 
been  met  with  by  Remak  and  Scliultze  in  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  are  probably  derived  from  anastomosis 
with  the  trigeminus. 

The  true  olfactory  fibres  are  pale  elements,  0-0045- 
0  0074  mm.  in  thickness,  enclosed  within  a  nucleated 
sheath.  The  contents  of  the  latter  are  not  constituted 
by  a  single  axis  cylinder,  however,  but,  as  was  found 
by  Schultze,  by  a  bundle  of  extremely  delicate  vari- 
cose primitive  fibrillae,  0-0023-0-0002  mm.  in  dia- 
meter, presenting  a  secondary  nucleus  formation 
(comp.  §  175),  Similar  fibres  are  to  be  found 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  bulbus  olfactorius  ( Walter, 
Schultze). 

In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  regio  olfactoria 
several  other  bundles  may  be  recognised  (fig.  572, 
U,  /).  These  spring  at  acute  angles  from  branches 
of  the  olfactory  twigs,  and  give  origin  in  their  further 
course  to  the  true  (complex)  nerve  tubes.  The  latter 
are  for  a  short  distance  enclosed  within  their  nu- 
cleated sheaths,  until  eventually  the  delicate  varicose 
fibrillae  of  the  interior  stream  out  free  into  the  tissues 
around  (Schultze). 

The  mode  in  which  these  filaments  ultimately  ter- 
minate is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, extremely  probable  that  the  varicose  fibrilJoe 
are  continuous  with  the  descending  fibres  of  the  olfac- 
tory cells,  so  that  these  bodies,  with  their  narrow  rods, 
may  he  looked  upon  as  tJie  terminal  structures  of  the 
nerves  of  smell. 

In  fig.  574  we  have  given  a  diagram  of  the  pro- 
bable arrangement  of  parts  here,  which  appears  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  mode  of  final  distribution  of  the 
gustatory  nerves  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog  (§  305), 
The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  concealed,  thf.t  the  most  recent  observations 
by  Exner  on  the  structure  of  these  parts  have  pointed  to  other  conclusions. 

According  to  him  there  is  no  such  very  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  species  of  elements  of  the  regio  olfactoria,  the  olfactory 
and  columnar  epithelial  cell ;  they  are,  he  says,  connected  by  inter- 
mediate forms. 

Further,  underneath  these  cells  there  exists  a  ("subepithelial")  band- 
work  of  protoplasm,  whose  interstices  are  filled  with  nuclei.  Into  this 
(in  man)  thin  network  the  ramifications  of  both  kinds  of  cells  sink  from 
above,  and  become  fused.  From  below,  also,  the  olfactory  fibres  ascend 
into  it.    Thus  we  have  in  it  an  intermediate  nervous  plate. 

The  course  of  development  of  the  olfactory  organs  in  the  emhryo, 
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Fig.  574 — Probable  mode 
of  termination  of  tlie 
olfactory  nei-ves  In  the 
pilce  (after  ScAutee).  a, 
olfactory  cells;  6,  rods; 
c,  deeper  viuicose 
threads;  e,  axis  fibrillse 
in  the  sheatli /;  d,  dis- 
tribution of  the  latter. 
At    missing  con- 

nection with  the  corre- 
sponding fibres,  c. 
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although  followed  up  in  its  broader  outlines,  has  not  been  minutely  investi- 
gated up  to  the  present. 

Kemarks. — (1.)  In  many  of  the  mammalia  we  meet  witli  peculiar  structures,  known 
as  the  organs  of  Jacobson.  These  consist  of  tubes,  with  cartilaginous  walls,  and  are 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  palate  ;  they  open  into  the  duct  of  Stenson.  In  these 
is  contained  a  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  In  their  texture  they  resemble  much 
the  regio  olfactoria  (C.  Balogh.). — (2.)  Bowman'' s  glands  may  be  made  out  with  com- 
parative ease. — (3.)  Those  delicate  fibrillae  which  spring  from  the  inferior  end  of  the 
olfactory  cells,  and  those  -which  are  derived  from  the  spreading  out  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  resemble  each  other  in  the  most  complete  manner  in  every  respect.  But  the 
difficulties  connected  with  investigation  in  this  direction  have  hitherto  rendered  it 
impossible  to  demonstrate  a  direct  transition  of  one  into  the  other.  On  this  account 
we  have  marked  the  gap  between  the  two  with  a  line. 

§  308. 

The  organ  of  sight  is  made  up  of  the  ej'eballs  and  a  series  of  other 
accessory  structures.  These  consist  of  membranous  parts,  as  the  eyelids, 
of  glands,  especially  the  lachrtimal ,  and  of  muscles. 

The  hulbus  oculi  (fig.  575)  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  a  system  of 


Fie  575 —Transverse  section  of  the  eye,  after  HelmhoHz.  a,  the  scle- 
rotic- 6  cornea;  c,  conjunctiva:  d,  circulvs  venosvs  iruhs ;  e,  tumca 
choroides  and  membrana  pigmenti;  /,  ciliary  muscle;  g,  processus 
ciliarU-  h  iris;  i,  optic  nirve;  !',  colliculus  opti:us;  k,  ora  serrata 
retina  -  I  lens;  m,  membrane  of  Deuemet;  n.  membrana  hmttans 
retince';  o,  membrana  hyaloidea;  p,  canal  of  FetU;  g,  macula  lutea. 

capsules.    Its  posterior  and  larger  segment  is  constituted  by  the  opaque 
sclera  (a)   while  the  anterior  and  smaller  division  is  made  up  by  the 
ansparent  cornea  (b).    Internally  it  is  lined  by  a  system  of  blackened 
membranes-the  uvea,  consisting  of  the  choro^d  (e 

(g),  the  ciliary  muscle  (/),  and  diaphragm,  or  vr^s  (/O-  Ihe  ^'^^ity  o  h.s 
hollow  crlobe  is  filled  with  various  refracting  media.  1  hese,  among  ^Uuch 
?hrcornea  may  be  numbered  as  the  most  anterior,  are  the  fluid  of  the 
chamTe  s  ofThe  eye  (anterior  to  I),  the  crystalline  leiis  (/)  and  the  vitreous 
i'our  behind  I).  The  greater  part  of  the  cup-shaped  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  retina  (i),  is  covered  by  the  latter. 
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Besides  these  parts,  we  have  in  the  eye  a  complicated  vascular  system, 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  ophthalmic  artery.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  several  divisions,  with  separate  afferent  and  efferent 
vessels,  but  communicating  one  v/ith  another.  These  are  (a)  the  system 
of  the  retina,  {b)  the  ciliary  system,  and  (c),  as  far  as  the  globe  of  the  eye 
is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  the  conjunctival  system. 

Remarks.— (L)  Compare  Bowman,  Lectures  on  the  parts  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  eye,  &c.    London,  1840. 

§  309. 

The  sclerotic,  the  hard,  or  white  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  belongs  to  the 
large  group  of  fibrous  membranes.  Like  these  it  consists  of  a  dense  inter- 
lacement of  connective-tissue  bundles,  intermixed  with  numerous  fine 
elastic  fibres,  which  appear  in  greatest  number  on  the  internal  concave 
surface.  The  mode  in  which  these  bundles  are  interwoven  is  peculiar — 
one  set  anastomosing  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  radiating 
from  thence  meridionally  towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  while  another 
set  is  arranged  parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  Thus  the  fasciculi 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  (Loeivig). 

Close  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  cornea,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  is  traversed  by  a  complicated  circular  sinus — a  regular  plexus 
of  venous  twigs  (fig.  575,  d) — known  as  the  canalis  Schlemmii,  to  which 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  again  in  speaking  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid. 
Posteriorly,  the  outer  portion  of  the  sclera  is  connected  directly  by  means 
of  its  meridional  fibres  with  the  external  covering  of  the  optic  nerve, 
derived  from  the  dura  mater.  The  internal  neurilemmatic  substance  of 
the  nerve,  and  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  inner  part  of  the  sclerotic,  also 
merge  one  into  the  other.  Anteriorly,  the  latter  is  strengthened  by  the 
addition  to  its  meridional  layer  of  fibres  of  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles, 
while  those  of  the  obliqui  unite  with  the  equatorial  fasciculi  in  the  pos- 
terior segment.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  hard  membrane  of 
the  eyeball  is  poor  in  vessels,  its  fine  capillaries  presenting  rather  large- 
meshed  networks  (B)iicJce).  These  we  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  to  again 
in  connection  with  the  vascular  system  of  the  bulbus.  Nerves  are  said 
to  have  been  met  with  in  this  structure  in  the  rabbit  (Rahm). 

The  cornea  (fig.  576,  a),  with  its  two  transparent  limiting  membranes 
[h,  c),  has  been  already  minutely  described  (§  133).  The  laminated  flat- 
tened epithelium  of  its  anterior  surface  {d),  to  which  the  name  of  con- 
junctival layer  of  the  cornea  has  been  given,  was  also  considered,  and  also 
the  simple  cellular  covering  of  the  posterior  surface  (e),  (§§  87  und  88). 

The  peculiar  chondrin-yielding  tissue  of  the  cornea  becoming  somewhat 
changed  tov/ards  the  periphery,  is  continuous  with  the  ordinary  colla^enic 
connective-tissue  of  the  sclerotic,  more  particularly  with  its  meridional 
fasciculi.  At  its  edges  the  membrane  of  Descemet  undergoes  a  peculiar 
transformation  into  streaky  membranous  masses,  which  are  then  disposed 
in  various  ways.  The  most  external  pass  partly  into  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  and  are  in  part  lost  in  the  ciliary  muscle  of 
the  choroidea ;  the  internal  break  up  eventually  into  bands  and  cords 
which  pass  across  the  anterior  chamber,  disappearing  in  the  tissue  of 
the  iris.  They  thus  constitute  the  ligamentum  pectinatim  of  the  latter 
(see  below). 

In  adults  the  cornea  appears  almost  completely  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels:   At  the  border  alone  a  narrow  row  of  them,  from  IT  to  2-3  mm. 
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la.p'liw?''  """^  ^«  «^«er^ed,  being  the  last  trace  of  a  more  extensive 
HpI  r  fi  f '".t"^  «^  period  of  existence, 

f^o^  Z  capmary  loops,  derived 


0  OOqo      0  00?.'         ^n^'"'''-  '^^^'^      ^he  capillaries  is  from 

0  0090  to  0-0045  mm.  They  reach  as  far  inwards  as  the  fibrous  portion 
ot  the  conjunctiva  extends  over  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Among  the  lower 
mammals  they  usually  form  a  broader  zone,  in  which  case  they  are  joined 
by  deeper,  finer  capillaries,  springing  from  the  vessels  of  the  sclerotic. 
Ihe  latter  accompany  the  nervous  twigs,  supplying  the  part  and  end  like- 
wise in  loops.  J     o  1 

Whether  the  cornea  is  possessed  of  lymphatics  or  not  is  a  question  still 
undecided,  in  spite  of  very  ex- 
tended research.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  §  133,  that 
this  very  peculiar  tissue  of  the 
cornea  is  traversed  by  a  system 
of  passages  containing  contrac- 
tile wandering  cells,  andremark- 
able  for  their  great  dilatibility, 
and  which  seem  also  to  pos- 
sess a  species  of  modified  lining 
membrane.  We  have  also 
stated  that  this  set  of  canals 
is  capable  of  being  injected  arti- 
ficially, when,  either  strongly 
distended  "  corneal  tubes"  pre- 
sent themselves,  or  finer  pas- 
sages {Bowman,  Reddinghau- 
sen,  Leber,  Scliweigger-Seidel, 
and  Lavduwsh').  But  the 
fact  that  from  them  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  conjunctiva  may 
be  eventually  filled  does  not 
seem  a  conclusive  proof  that 
they  are  of  lymphatic  nature. 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea,  so 
frequently  the  subject  of  study, 
are  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  the  ciliary  branches,  and 
have  two  •  modes  of  termina- 
tion,— they  end,  namely,  either 
in  the  epithelium  or  in  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  cornea. 
They  spread  from  the  border 
of  the  latter  into  its  substance 
in  considerable  number,  the 
adult  cornea  presenting  about 
60  (of  a  diameter  of  0-02-0-055  mm.),  while  that  of  the  infant  has  only 
from  30  to  34  {Sdmisch). 

Close  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  these  thicker  or  thinner  twigs,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  observed  to  contain  delicate,  but  clearly-defined  primitive 
fibrilla3  of  from  0  0045  to  0-0023  mm.  in  diameter.  Their  perineurium 
is  rich  in  nuclei. 


Fig.  576.— Vertical  section  of  the  cornea  of  an  infant 
(shortened  considerably,  however),  a,  corneal  tissue; 
b,  anterior;  c,  posterior  transparent  lamina;  d,  lami- 
nated, flattened  epitlielium  of  the  anterior;  and  e, 
single  layer  of  the  posterior  surface. 
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Eapidly  decreasing  in  size,  the  nerve  fibres  quickly  lose  their  medullary 
sheath,  and  are  then  suddenly  found,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  border  of  the  cornea,  in  the  form  of  filaments,  reduced  m  diameter  to 
0-0009  mm.,  which,  under  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  are  seen  to  be 
varicose.  The  bundles  of  fibres  run  in  a  direction  towards  the  centre  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  in  their  course  divide  and  subdivide 
over  and  over  again,  forming  by  intercommunication  a  nervous  plexus  at 
the  nodal  points,  of  which  nuclei  may  be  observed.  At  the  same  time,  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  fine  fibrillce  unmistakably  takes  place, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perineurium  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

Of  these  nervous  plexuses  there  are  several,  lying  one  over  the  other. 
The  most  anterior,  with  its  delicate  bundles  of  fibres,  was  looked  upon  by 

earlier  observers  {His)  as  a 
terminal  network  of  the 
nerves.  From  it,  however 
(fig.  577),  bundles  of  fibres 
are  again  given  off",  which 
pierce  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  {Hoyer,  Cohn- 
heim),  and,  splitting  up  into 
tassels,  form  that  sub- 
epithelial interlacement  al- 
ready mentioned  (§  177), 
whose  perpendicularly  as- 
cending fibres  terminate  in 
the  epithelium  (Cohnhehn). 

At  its  border  this  last  in- 
terlacement receives  other 
twigs,  which  enter  the  cornea 
with  the  minute  vessels  of  that  part,  and,  ascending  more  or  less  abruptly, 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  plexus,  and  extend  also  as  far  as  the 
anterior  surface. 

Besides  tliese  sensorj'-  nervous  interlacements,  the  cornea  possesses 
deeper  plexus-like  .ramifications  of  nerves.  Kuhne  maintained,  many 
years  ago,  that  in  the  frog  the  termination  of  the  varicose  end  filaments 
of  these  in  the  epithelial  cells  might  be  seen  ;  but  this  has  not  been  since 
confirmed  {Koelliker,  Engelmann,  Hoyer).  Here  also  the  primitive  fibrillge 
probably  terminate,  in  part  at  least,  with  free  ends.  They  are  to  be  found 
but  rarely  in  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  in  larger  numbers  in  the 
middle,  and  tolerably  abundant  in  the  anterior  portions.  A  plexus,  seated 
here  under  the  lamina  elastica  anterior,  has  been  described  by  Hoyer. 

§310. 

We  turn  now  to  the  uvea  or  f.unica  vasculosa,  with  its  various  consti- 
tuents, mentioned  above,  and  find  the  arrangement  of  parts  much  more 
complex  than  in  the  structures  just  dealt  with. 

The  choroid  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  an  external  fih  ous 
coat  and  an  internal  single  layer  of  pigmentary  flattened  epithelium, 
which  latter  belongs,  properly  speaking,  to  the  retina,  as  we  learn  from 
the  history  of  its  development.  In  fig.  578  we  have  the  latter  figured 
again  ;  but  it  has  been  already  described,  at  greater  length,  in  §  150  As 
we  shall  have  to  refer  to  these  cells  again  in  speaking^'of 'the  retina,  we 
shail,  lor  the  prescrxt,  say  no  more  about  them. 


Fijr.  hn. — Vertical  section  of  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit,  a,  b, 
epithelium;  rf,  a  nervous  twig;  e.  f,  sub-epithelial  distri- 
bution of  tine  varicose  nerve  fibrillas ;  /,  distribution  and 
termination  in  epithelium. 
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_  Apart  from  this  cellular  coating,  the  uvea  consists  of  several  layers,  not 
in  all  cases,  however,  distinctly  defined  one  against  the  other. 

First  and  most  internally,  Ave  find  a  transparent  limiting  layer,  smooth, 
and  only  0-0006-0-0008  mm.  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye-ball,  but  thicker, 
and  presenting  a  more  uneven  internal  surface  anteriorly. 

The  next  stratum  is  the  choriocapillaris,  an  extremely  dense  network 
of  nucleated  capillaries  (already  spoken  of  in  §  311),  imbedded  in  a  simple 
connective-tissue.    This  stratum  extends  to  the  ora  serrata. 

The  third  layer,  the  proper  choroid,  consists  of  a  network  of  ramifying 
stellate,  or  irregularly  jagged  connective-tissue  cells,  with  thread-like  pro- 
cesses of  varying  length.  These  cells  are  remarkable  fur  the  great  avidity 
with  which  they  take  up  dark  black  pigmentary  matters  (fig.  579). 
We  have  already  considered  them  under  the  name  of  '■stellate  jngment 
cells"  in  speaking  of  connective-tissue,  p.  219.  Eut  what  particularly 
characterises  this  layer  further  is  the  great  abundance  of  arterial  and 
venous  vessels  found  in  it.  The  first  present  a  strongly  developed  mus- 
cular tunic.  Longitudinal  bundles  of  invo- 
luntary muscular  fibres  also  occur  in  the  pos- 
terior segment  of  the  choroid  accompanying 
these  arterial  vessels  (H.  Miiller),  and  lymph 
cells  likewise  (Cr.  Haase). 

Externally  the  choroidal   tissue  is  con- 
tinuous, in  the  form  of  a  soft,  brownish  con-     Fig.  578.— Polyhedral  pigment  cells 

nective  substance  with  the  sclerotic,  and  is      l^raf'^f 'r-lild"cei\'^''^"a 
known  here  as  the  lamina  fusca  or  supra-      'arger  octagonal  example. 
choroidea. 

Anteriorly,  as  is  well  known,  the  choroid  is  continuous  w-ith  the 
corpus  ciliare  and  its  numerous  ciliary  j^rocesscs  projecting  inwards. 
These  structures  are  likewise  clothed  with  the  same  flattened  pigmentary 
epithelium.  Here,  however,  the  latter  has  become  laminated,  or  at  least 
double-layered  (p.  143). 

On  and  within  the  corpus  ciliare,  whose  tissue  resembles  that  of  the 
choroid  (although  pigmentary  cells  are 
fewer  in  it),  and  which  also  possesses  the 
same  delicate  limiting  membrane  as  the 
latter,  a  peculiar  involuntary  muscle  pre- 
sents itself,  the  tensor  choroidea,  or 
muscidis  ciliaris  (fig.  573,  f),  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Briiche 
and  Bowman,  while  many  important 
points,  in  regard  to  its  nature,  were  sub- 
sequently   put    forAVard    by    H    Mulhr.     ^     ,,g_pigXtary  connective-tissue 

This  muscle,  which  has  been  so  Irequently      corpuscles  (so-caiu  d  stellate  pigment 
•the  subject  of  investigation,  was  formerly  '  <^A^o^i^<^^^^^^^^^^oi 
held  to  be  nothing  but  simple  connective- 
tissue,  under  the  name  of  the  ligamentinn  ciliare.  ,    ,  ,• 

It  springs  (fig.  580),  at  the  line  of  union  hetwe.m  the  corm.i  and  sclerotic 
coat,  f^onAhe  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the  internal  wall  of  the  canal  of 
Schlemm,  and  its  distribution  is  to  the  tissue  ot  the  ciliary  body  Its 
fasciculi  closely  crowded,  maintain  from  this  point  of  origin  a  radiating 
S  mer  dional  course  backwards,  and  are  lost  in  the  externa  portion  of 
the  corpus  ciliare.  Here  it  is  separated  from  the  sclera  by  a  thin  prolon- 
*ation  0  the  so-called  .supraclioroidea  {Henle,  Schulize).    Internally,  that 
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is  to  sav,  towards  the  ciliary  processes,  this  tough  muscular  plate  breaks  up 
into  a  ionc^,  fan-shaped,  wide-meshed  network  of  thin  bands  (h)  in  which, 
at  last,  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi  changes  gradually  Irom  being  meri- 
dional externally  to  equatorial  in  its  inner  portions,  forming  so  the  circular 


Fig.  580.— Section  thvough  the  ciliary  region  of  tlie  human  eye  (after  Jicanoff).  a,  radi- 
ating bundles  of  the  ciliary  muscle;  6,  deeper  bundles;  c,  circular  network;  d,  annular 
bands  of  Miiller;  e.  tendon  of  ciliary  muscle;  /  muscles  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  iris; 
g,  muscles  on  the  ciliary  border  of  same;  A,  ligamentum  pectinatura. 

network.  Finally,  internally  (d)  the  so-called  "  7-ing  muscle"  of  Muller 
makes  its  appearance.  This  is  formed  of  tolerably  strong  fascicles,  the 
anterior  quite  independent,  the  posterior  taking  their  rise  from  the  mus- 
cular structure  just  mentioned. 

This,  then,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  man,  but  among 
the  other  mammalia  it  is  thoroughly  retiform  {Fle.mming).  It  is  strongest 
amongst  the  beasts  of  prey,  weaker  among  ruminants,  and  especially  so 
in  the  rodents.  Although  there  still  exists  much  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  many  minor  points  relating  to  the  functions  of  this  muscle, 
it  is  commonly  agreed  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  accom- 
modation of  the  eye. 

In  the  iris  or  diaphragm  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  whole  uvea 
present  themselves  again.  In  blue  eyes,  however,  they  are  devoid  of  pig- 
ment, while  in  those  of  other  deeper  tints  they  are  more  or  less  crowded 

with  either  lighter  or  darker 
yellowish,  brownish,  or  even 
black  granules.  Between 
these  cells  the  ground  sub- 
stance is  no  longer  homo- 
geneous, but  streaky  and 
broken  up  into  fibrillge,  in 
fact,  it  has  become  genuine 
fibrous  connective-tissue. 

The  muscular  character 
of  the  iris  has  been  long 
recognised.  In  the  first 
place,  we  encounter  around 
the  central  aperture,  but 


Fig.  581.— Surface  view  of  the  human  ii-is  (after  Iwanof). 
the  sphincter;  b,  dilator  of  the  pupil. 


more  towards  its  posterior  aspect,  a  muscle  known  as  the  sphincter  inipUha 
This  is  composed  of  a  system  of  circular  bundles  of  smooth  muscular 
tissue,  of  about-0-8-1  mm.  in  breadth  in  man  (fig.  581,  a).  From  this 
sphincter  other  separate  bundles  of  contractile  fibre  cells  take  their  rise  (as 
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^hP^rr  T  -""^  ^^^^i^)'  ^'l^i^^'  likewise 

ktter  ^'''^'''^^  outwards  through  the  tissue  of  the 

Not  so,  however,  in  man. 

The  dilator  appears,  to  be  sure,  here  also  to  be  a  continuation  of  those 
circular  fasciculi  of  the  sphincter.  At  first,  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  latter  we  may  recognise  separate  arched  interwoven  bundles  partly  in 
the  circular  muscle,  partly  behind  it.  After  passing  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  circular  muscle,  however,  these  radiating  bands  unite  to  form  a 
completely  continuous  muscular  plate,  with  regular  layers  of  fibres  formincr 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  iris  (b).  At  the  ciliary  border,  at  last,  a  circular 
layer  is  formed  by  the  interweaving  of  thicker  and  thinner  bundles  sprin'^- 
iiig  from  the  muscular  plate  (Iwmwff,  Jeropheeff,  Merkel).  The  muscular 
substance  of  the  ins,  however,  is  not  connected  with  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  radiating  fibres,  then,  just  mentioned,  constitute  the  dilatator 
pupillce. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris,  which 
in  man  and  the  mammalia  is  composed  of  involuntary  fibres,  consists  in 
birds  and  scaly  amphibia  of  transversely  striated  fibres. 

At  its  circumference  the  diaphragm  of  the  eye  receives  another  element 
of  tissue  on  its  anterior  surface,  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  ligamentum 
pectinaium  iridis  (HueTc),  (§  309). 

The  fibres  of  the  latter,  originating  in  a  transformation  of  the  membrane 
oi  Descemet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  covered  at  first  with  the  normal 
epithelium  of  this  coat,  commence  near  the  border  of  the  cornea  as  a  fine 
network,  which  is  changed  at  the  edge  of  the  latter  into  a  plexus  of 
stronger  bands.  These  pass  free  across  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  an- 
terior chamber,  and  so  reach  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  in  whose 
tissue  they  are  lost.  The  ligamentum  pectinatum  encloses  a  circular 
space  crossed,  of  course,  by  bands  of  fibres  known  as  the  "  canal  of 
Fontana"  (fig.  580,  at  h). 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  fibrous  masses  much  difference  of 
opinion  still  exists.  Erom  their  chemical  reactions  they  would  appear  in 
man  to  be  allied  to  the  elastic 'tissues,  without,  however,  possessing  the 
same  power  of  resistance  to  reagents,  while  among  the  mammalia  they 
manifest  rather  the  constitution  of  connective-tissue.  In  birds,  again, 
they  give  the  reactions  of  elastic  tissue. 

In  all  probability  there  was  originally  a  cellular  network  here. 
On  its  posterior  surface  the  iris  is  covered  by  a  laminated  coating  of 
pigmentary  epithelium  cells,  and  on  its  anterior  aspect  by  a  single  layer 
of  colourless  polyhedral  and  roundish  elements.    These  latter  are  con- 
tinued in  single  rows  over  the  bands  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 

Reserving  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  the  uvea  for  the  next 
section,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  nerves  of  the  same.  These,  the  nervi 
cUiares,  are  distributed  principally  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle.  Their 
number  is  from  14  to  18,  and  they  spring  for  the  greater  part  from  the 
lenticular  ganglion. 

After  piercing  the  sclera,  these  twigs  advance  through  the  external 
layer  of  the  vascular  membrane  of  the  eye  to  the  ciUary  muscle,  giving 
oil'  in  this  course  a  few  Uvigs  to  the  choroid  itself  The  latter  form  super- 
ficial and  deep  plexuses,  whose  fibres  are  found  to  be  partly  medullated, 
partly  pale,  and  among  them  small  ganglia  are  formed  by  collections  of 
nerve  cells  (//.  Muller,  and  C.  Schweigger,  Sdmich). 
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But  the  nervous  supply  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  much  more  abundant. 
Before  their  entrance  into .  the  latter  the  ciliary  nerves  have  undergone 
repeated  subdivision.  Within  the  muscle  they  then  form  a  ganglionic 
annular  plexus,  the  urhiculus  gangliosus,  in  which,  according  to  Krause 
and  H.  Miiller's  observations,  ganglia  are  to  be  found. 

This  plexus  supplies  twigs  to  the  tensor  choroidece,  besides  those 
branches  to  the  cornea  already  mentioned,  p.  619,  the  ins,  likewise,  is 
innervated  by  it. 

In  the  latter  structure,  twigs  made  up  of  medium-sized  and  fine  dark- 
edged  fibres  may  be  observed  to  course  inwards  from  the  whole  periphery, 
dividing  as  they  go  dichotomously.  Converging  while  still  in  the  peri- 
pheral portion  of  the  iris,  they  commence  the  formation  of  an  extremely 
complex  nervous  plexus,  presenting  rows  of  transversely  anastomosing 
twigs.  From  this,  then,  in  the  first  place,  recurrent  branches  are  given 
off  towards  the  ciliary  border,  and  then  others  directed  more  inwards. 
These,  again,  form  an  irregular  network  of  nerve  fibres, — about  0-0045- 
0-0023  mm.  in  diameter,  at  first  medullated,  but  later  on  losing  their 
medulla, — which  at  many  of  the  nodal  points  presents  triangular  expan- 
sions. This  plexus  is  then  prolonged  farther  into  an  interlacement  of  the 
finest  species  of  filaments,  only  0-0020-0-0018  mm.  in  diameter.  It  is 
still  an  unsettled  point  whether  this  is  a  terminal  network  or  not. 

While  this  nervous  interlacement  just  described  belongs  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  iris,  another  is  spread  over  its  anterior 
surface.    Its  broader  elements  are  probably  sensory. 

Finally,  a  plexus  is  found  traversing  the  substance  of  the  sphincter, 
whose  fibres  are  at  first  still  medullated,  but  later  on  pale  in  appearance. 

Remarks. — (1.)  Avery  peculiar  appearance  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of 
some  mammals.  This  proceeds  from  the  tapeticm  luciclum,  a  colourless  glittering  spot 
situated  behind  the  choriocapillaris,  between  the  most  internal  lamella  of  the  choroid 
containing  its  capillaries  and  the  nuddle  coat,  in  which  the  larger  vessels  are  con- 
tained. Among  the  ruminants,  in  the  horse  and  elephant,  &c.,  it  consists  of  a  deli- 
cate and  regularly  undulating  arrangenaent  of  connective-tissue  bundles,  which,  from 
the  uniformity  of  their  disposal  in  wavy  lines,  gives  rise  to  a  play  of  prismatic  colours. 
In  the  carnivora,  and  in  seals  also,  it  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  smooth,  blunt- 
angled  nucleated  cells.  The  cell-substance  of  "these  presents,  according  to  Schultze, 
a  very  remarkable  structure.  It  consists,  namely,  of  extremely  iine-pointed  double- 
refracting  crystals,  arranged  in  groups  within  the  cell.  Each  of  these  groups  reflects 
the  light  from  a  particular  angle  of  incidence  into  another,  producing  colour.  Over 
the  tapetum  the  epithelial  cells  are  usually  devoid  of  pigment  molecules. 

§311. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  uvea  (fig.  582)  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
study  both  in  earlier  and  later  times.  It  has  been  lately  investigated  in 
the  most  thorough  manner  by  Leber. 

Owing  to  its  extreme  complication,  it  will  require  a  very  minutely 
detailed  description,  during  which,  however,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  referring  again  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  already 
noticed  cursorily  (§  309). 

The  choroid,  corpus  ciliare,  and  iris,  all  receive  their  supply  from  the 
cilianj  arteries  as  they  are  called.  Of  the  latter,  those  springing  directly 
from  the  ophtliubnica  are  known  as  the  jjosterior,  those  given  off  from  the 
arteries  supplying  the  recti  muscles  as  the  anterior. 

The  first  break  up  again  into  the  short  and  long  posterior  ciliary 
vessels. 

1.  The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  (a,  h),  three  or  four  in  number, 
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advance  to  the  back  of  the  hulb  and  split  up  there  into  a  large  number  of 
twigs.  Besides  the  hinder  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat  and  point  of  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  (see  below),  they  supply  only  the  choroidea  pro- 
per, about  20  small 
branches  lying  in  the 
outer  layer  of  the  lat- 
ter. Moreover,  these 
are  distributed  chiefly 
to  the  back  part  of  the 
choroid  coat,  and  reach 
neither  the  iris  nor 
ciliary  processes.  They 
are,  however,  con- 
nected at  certain  points 
both  with  the  long  pos- 
terior and  the  anterior 
ciliary  vessels.  Their 
end  branches  spreading 
out  internally,  break 
up  finally  into  the 
capillary  network  of 
the  choriocapillaris 
(d,  d). 

This  capillary  net- 
work, whose  tubes  mea- 
sure from  0-0090  to 
0  0113  mm.  in  dia- 
meter, is  one  of  the 
most  dense  in  the 
body,  especially  at  the 
back  of  the  eyeball, 
whereas,  anteriorly, 
the  meshes  gradually 
increase  in  size.  Its 
tubes  (fig.  583)  radiate 
from  numerous  central 
points,  which  are  eitlier 
arterial  or  venous  ter- 
minal twigs.     In  the 

Fig.  582. — Diagram  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  of 
the  eye-ball  (after  Leber),  a, 
large,  and  ft,  small  tivig  from 
a  short  posterior  ciliary  ar- 
tery; c,  long  posterior;  </, 
chariocapiUaris ;  e,  arterial 
collar  around  the  optic  nerve, 
and  branches  of  the  same  to  „.,„i„t  „f  n,p  wu-  h.  arterv  of  the  same;  i,  small 

the  latter;  /,  anterior  ciliary  artery;  g,  large  circlet  of  ,'^^^[;^7o?\he  ciliary  piocess ; 

circlet  of  the  iris;      capillary  "{^^^j'''^^^^^^^  conjunc: 

m,  artery  of  tlie  muscuh.s  ciliar.s;  ^/ecu'>«nt  »>      ^^^^^  artetia  centralis 

tival  vessel,  and  p.  anterior;  <?•  ar'enal  "^J^Jlf  sl.eath  of  the 

retina;;  s,  artery  to  the  mternal  ^''^^th  of  the  optic  nene  f^^^ 

same;  «.t^vig  from  the  short  ciliary  vessels  to  the  s^^^^^^^^^^^  -        .^.^  „f  ^^^^ 

X,  vein  of  one  of  the  vortices;     P«'S»"^'r  ^^"^  <=>'[<'  3  vein  and  artery  of  the  choroid 

internal  Sheath  of  optic  "«ve:  2  of  the  out  r^s^^^^^^^^^  „f  „  ,„,„ior 

which  enter  the  optic  nei-ve;     ^^in  of  the  scleio  ic  opei.H  network;  8,  anterior,  and  9. 

ciliary  vein  ;  6.  its  branches  \".^^';''^'^^^^^^  ;  11,  c.nnee.ion  of  the  same 

posterior  conjunctival  vein    10,  ve  "ns  ^'ha^^^^^^^^  .^^^  ^1,^  plexus  ciliaris;  13,  vein 

Of  \Ve' ciUrryTroceSrvei"  of' the  h  uVl^!  vein  ^f  the  ciliary  muscle  emptying  into  a  vortex  trunK. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  ora  serrata  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  vessels  is 
no  longer  preserved.  . 

(2.)  Turning  now  to  the  sources  of  blood  for  the  anterior  portions  ot 
the  choroidea  °tlie  processus  ciliares  and  iris,  we  find  besides  the  anterior 
the  long  jwsterior  cilianj  arteries  (c). 

These  two  branches  after  piercing  the  sclerotic,  and  without  giving  oft 
any  twigs,  run  for  a  considerable  distance  over  the  vascular  coat  of  the 
eye  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Here  each  splits  into 
two  branches,  which  penetrate  into  the  ciliary  muscle  (m),  and  parting 
tliere  from  one  another  bend  sideways  into  arches  embracing  a  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  eye-ball.  Thus  they  take  part  in  the  construction  of  a 
double  vascular  collar  in  common  with  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  to  which 
we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

(3.)  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (/),  five  or  six  in  number,  piercing  the 
insertions  of  the  rectic  muscles,  lie  upon  the  sclera,  and  running  along 
the  latter  for  a  certain  distance,  eventually  perforate  it  with  many  branches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  two  vascular  circlets,  already  alluded  to,  which  are  derived  from 
both  kinds  of  arteries,  are — first  an  anterior, 
known  for  a  long  time  past,  the  cir cuius 
arteriosus  iridis  major  (g),  which  is  com- 
plete, and  encircles  the  outer  portion  of  the 
iris,  but  for  the  most  part  within  the  ciliary 
muscle  ;  and  second,  a  posterior  and  external 
circlet  which  is  incomplete,  and  imbedded 
Fig.  583."-ArranRement  of  the  capil-  likewise  in  the  Same  muscle.  This_  may  be 
laries  of  the  c'lOj-ioca^iHans  of  the  named  the  circulus  arteriosus  musculi  ciharis 
(Leber). 

From  these  two  vascular  circlets,  and  partly  also  immediately  from  the 
arterial  tubes  supplying  them,  a  series  of  very  important  branches  are 
given  off  to  different  parts  of  the  eye-ball,  namely,  to  the  choroid  (a),  the 
ciliary  muscle  [h),  the  ciliary  processes  (c),  and  iris  {d). 

(a.)  The  choroidal  twigs  (n),  variable  both  as  to  number  and  calibre, 
are  connected  in  the  first  place  with  the  branches  of  the  posterior  short 
ciliary  arteries,  and  again  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  chorio  capil- 
laris  :  principally  of  its  anterior  portion. 

(b.)  The  recurrent  branches  passing  back  into  the  cilianj  muscle, 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  arranged  in  a  very  fine  network  within  the 
latter,  and  their  meshes  are  disposed  according  to  the  direction  of  its 
fibres. 

(c.)  The  arterial  twigs  to  the  processus  ciliares  {I)  are  very  short  tubes, 
sharply  curved  backwards  and  inwards.  They  enter  the  structures, 
springing  from  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major,  after  traversing  the 
ciliary  muscle.  Each  ciliary  process  then  receives  either  one  special  twig, 
or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  two  or  more  are  supplied  to  it  by  one 
such  rootlet.  In  each  process  itself  the  arterial  vessels  split  up  rapidly, 
and  subdivide  into  a  considerable  number  of  fine  tubes,  which  form  with 
arches  of  anastomosis  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  network.  From  the 
latter  then  spring  the  venous  radicles  of  the  part. 

{d.)  The  vessels  supplying  the  iris  (Ji)  are  all  derived  from  the  circulus 
arteriosus  iridis  major,  and  extend  beyond  the  outer  border  of  the  latter 
in  considerable  number.  Their  direction  is  more  or  less  towards  the 
anterior  surface,  and  convergent  towards  the  papil.    Givin"  off  lateral 
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branches  they  form  a  long  and  wide-meshed  capillary  network.  Near  the 
opening  of  the  ins  a  certain  number  of  these  tubules  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  vascular  circlet,  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor  (i), 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  them  bend  back  in  loops,  and  merge  into 
venous  radicles  after  supplying  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil. 

§312. 

The  veins  derived  from  this  very  complex  arterial  system  do  not  cor- 
respond to  its  vessels 
(fig.  584). 

The  uvea  is  pos- 
sessed of  two  sets  of 
venous  canals  ;  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of 
importance  however. 
The  greater  propor- 
tion of  blood  from 
this  membrane  is 
taken  up,  namely,  by 
a  moderate  number  of 
large  trunks,  the  venoe 
vorticosce  (x)  while  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins 
(5)  at  the  foremost 
part  of  the  choroid, 
and  especially  in  the 
ciliary  muscle,  play 
but  a  subordinate  part 
in  draining  these 
parts.  Veins,  corres- 
ponding to  the  pos- 
terior ciliary  arteries 
do  not  exist. 

Let  us  first,  then, 
direct  our  attention 
to  the  vence  vorticosce. 

These  are  situated 
in  the  external  layer 
of  the  choroid,  and  are 
arranged  in  stellate 
figures  or  vortices, 
numerous  wide  venous 
trunks  converging  to- 
wards a  central  point. 
Of  these  vascular  stars 
from  four  to  six  well- 
developed  examples 
may  be  distinguished 
in  addition  to  some 
others  less  perfect  in 

form  and  poorer  in  ,        ,      ,  ^ 

radii  These  several  systems  are  connected  together  by  transverse  twigs. 
The  blood  of  the  choriocapillaris  is  conducted  into  them  "by  fine  veins 


Fig.  584. 
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passing  from  behind  from  the  fundus  of  the  bulb,  while  that  from  the 
foremost  portion  of  the  choroid,  as  Avell  as  the  ciliarj-  body  and  iris,  is 
also  received  into  them. 

In  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  numerous  frequently  anastomosing 
venous  radicles  take  their  rise.  Crowded  close  together,  they  unite  at 
very  acute  angles  to  form  larger  branches,  which  reach  the  choroid  after 
further  intercommunication,  and  diverging  here  in  groups  empty  them- 
selves into  the  adjacent  vence  vorticosce.  Owing  to  their  slender  make 
they  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  arteries. 

The  venous  vessels  of  the  iris  (U)  springing  from  the  capillary  net- 
work, and  the  terminal  loops  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  (k),  maintain  a 
course  similar  to  that  of  the  arteries ;  they  lie,  however,  nearer  to  the 
posterior  surface  than  the  latter,  anastomosing  also  frequently  with  one 
another. 

In  their  further  course  back  again  they  communicate  either  directly 
with  veins  of  the  ciliary  processes,  or  dip  into  the  furrows  between  the 
latter,  receiving  more  blood  from  them,  and  from  the  ciliary  muscle 
(15).  The  processus  ciliares  are,  moreover,  drained  by  a  regular  venous 
plexus  formed  of  numerous  transverse  branches  situated  Avithin  their  sub- 
stance. 

The  axial  veins,  springing  from  the  venae  vorticosae  of  the  choroid, 
pierce  the  sclerotic  at  about  the  equator  of  the  eye-ball  to  run  external 
to  the  latter. 

Beside  this  system  of  vessels,  there  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a 
second  venous  drainage  more  anteriorly.  The  blood  from  some  of  the 
structures  lying  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eye  is  carried  off,  namely,  through 
the  anterior  ciliary  veins  (5),  and  the  canal  of  Schlemm  (10)  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  presenting  an  annular  venous  plexus  {^Rouget,  Leber). 
The  arrangement  of  the  latter  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  same  in 
all  portions  of  the  ring  or  in  different  eyes,  and  its  retiform  nature  may 
be  very  slightly  marked.  Small  twigs  from  the  inner  part  of  the  scle- 
rotic, as  well  as  from  12  to  14,  somewhat  stronger  branches  from  the 
ciliary  muscles  (12),  open  into  this  ring.  The  tubes,  leaving  the  canal  of 
Schlemm,  named  by  Leber  the  plexus  venosus  ciliaris,  are  very  numerous. 
They  perforate  the  sclera  obliquely,  opening  upon  its  external  surface  into 
a  venous  plexus,  that  of  the  "  anterior  ciliary  veins." 

Having  described  the  vascular  supply  of  the  uvea,  we  shall  have  but 
little  difficulty  with  the  vessels  of  the  sclerotic.  This  tunic  is  fed  by  the 
same  branches  of  the  oplithalmic  artery  as  the  vascular  membrane,  namely, 
the  art.  cil.  post,  et  ant.  Their  twigs  to  the  sclerotic  are  seen  at  (^/,)  and 
{v).  The  veins  of  these  two  coats  are  likewise  more  or  less  common  to 
both,  Tliey  empty  themselves  into  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  and  vense 
vorticosas.  Besides  these,  however,  we  have  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
sclerotic  the  small  venas  ciliares  posticae,  which,  receiving  no  blood  from 
the  choroid,  constitute  a  peculiarity  in  the  vascular  arrangement  of  the 
fibrous  coat.  AH  these  vessels,  and  especially  the  veins,  form  a  wide- 
meshed  network  over  the  sclerotic.  Corresponding  to  them  we  find  also 
a  similar  loose  reticulum  of  capillaries. 

The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  (a,  h),  whose  distribution  to  the 
choroid  has  been  described  in  the  foregoing  section,  have  peculiar  and 
important  relations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  into  the  eye-ball.  They  are  (e)  connected,  namely,  with  the 
vascular  supply  of  the  retina  (see  below),  which  is  otherwise,  a  perfectly 
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distinct  system  of  vessels.  Two  twigs  from  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries 
lorm  a  ring  around  the  nerve,  sending  off  one  set  of  smaU  branches  in 
between  the  fibres  of  the  latter,  and  another  externally  to  the  choroid. 
In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  indirect  communication  between  the 
two  circulations.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  a  direct  communication, 
however,  consisting  in  arterial  and  line  venous  twigs  and  capillaries,  which 
pass  directly  from  the  choroid  into  the  optic  nerve. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  sclerotic  is  supplied  by  the  vessels  of  the  lids 
and  lachrymal  gland ;  it  is,  therefore,  also  independently  provided.  Its 
arteries  are  represented  at  (o)  and  (p).  Near  the  border  of  the  cornea 
only  are  they  connected  with  those  of  the  sclerotic^. 

Here,  namely,  the  .end  branches  of  the  scleral  vessel;?  communicate 
with  one  another  in  arches.  Prom  the  latter,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
recurrent  loops  are  seen  to  spring,  which  course  back  througli  the 
conjunctiva,  anastomosing  with  the  proper  vessels  of  that  membrane. 
Further,  there  arise  partly  from  these  loops,  and  partly  also  from  the 
terminal  twigs  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  themselves,  the  branches  for 
that  capillary  network  already  mentioned  (§  309)  situated  round  the 
border  of  the  cornea.  This  is  drained  by  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  to 
which  we  now  turn. 

These  (5)  receive  their  blood  from  four  diflFerent  sources. 

(1.)  The  radicles  springing  from  the  border  network  of  the  cornea, 
which  form  a  polygonal  network  encircling  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  from  4  to  7  mm.  in  breadth,  lying  upon  the  sclera.  This  is  known 
as  the  episcleral  venous  network,  and  from  it  twigs  of  the  ciliary  veins 
take  their  rise  (7). 

(2.)  In  its  whole  extent  the  venous  network  just  mentioned  is  rein- 
forced from  the  capillaries  of  the  sclerotic  itself  (6). 

(3.)  Into  the  ciliary  veins,  also,  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  canal  of 
Schlemm  (11),  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  (12),  empty  themselves. 

(4.)  Finally,  we  have  venous  twigs  spring- 
ing up  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  corresponding  to  the 
arterial  connecting  arches,  which  unite  with 
them. 

§  313. 

The  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  situated 
behind  the  cornea,  consist  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  the  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humour. 

Of  these  the  lens  (fig.  585),  Avith  its 
capsule,  have  been  already  described  in 
speaking  of  the  tissue  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed (p.  276).  The  vitreous  humour  was 
also  alluded  to  in  connection  with  gelatin- 
ous tissue  (p.  190). 

There  remains  then  for  our  considera- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  the  aqueous  humour. 
With  it  both  chambers  of  the  eye  are 

filled.  According  to  His  it  passes  easily  through  the  tissue  of  the  cornea, 
and  we  know  that  when  evacuated  it  is  very  rapidly  replaced.  The 
aqueous  humour  is  an  alkaline  fiuid  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-003-1  009.  It 


Fig.  585.- 


Diagram  of  the  stnictuie  of 
the  lens,  a,  capsule ;  6,  epithelium ; 
c,  lens  fibres;  rf,  anterior;  and  «,  pos- 
terior end ;  /,  nuclear  zone. 
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possesses  no  form  elements,  but  is  simply  water  containing  1-1-5  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter  in  solution ,  which  is  secreted,  probably,  by  the 
vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  iris.  The  solids  dissolved  in  the 
humour  aqueous  are  albumen  in  combination  with  soda,  urea  according 
to  Millon  (p.  42),  extractives,  and  mineral  substances.  Among  the  latter 
chloride  of  sodium  is  the  chief. 

We  avail  ourselves  here  of  an  analysis  of  Lohmeyer's,  in  which  he  gives 
the  following  average  composition  of  the  fluid,  as  found  in  the  eye  of  the 
calf : — 

Water,   986-870 

Albuminate  of  sodium,    .       .       .        .        .  1-223 

Extractives,  4-210 

Chloride  of  sodium,  .....  6*890 
Chloride  of  potassium,  .....  O'llS 
Sulphate  of  potassium,  .....  0-221 
Earthy  phosphates,  .  .  .  ,  .  0-214 
Lime  earths,  0-259 

The  refracting  index  of  the  human  aqueous  humour  stands,  according 
to  Krause,  at  1-3349.  The  exponents  of  refraction  for  the  vitreous 
humour,  lens,  and  cornea,  are  all  mentioned  with  their  respective  tissues. 

The  fact  that  puncture  of  the  vitreous  humour  causes  the  escape  of  some 
fluid,  but  not  of  all  contained  in  it,  seems  to  indicate  (apart  from  its  finer 
texture),  the  presence  of  some  structure  within  it  of  membranous  or  septal 
nature.  But  this  is  still  a  matter  of  great  obscurity.  The  existence  of 
a  system  of  concentric  lamellje,  or  of  vertical  partitions  arranged  like  those 
of  an  orange,  radiating  from  a  centre,  has  been  supposed  by  many  from 
what  they  have  observed  in  artificially  hardened  eyes.  JSTeither  of  these 
views,  however,  has  been  confirmed. 

But  the  presence  of  an  external  envelope,  of  the  menibmna  hyaloidea, 
was  for  years  admitted  by  all.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate,  structure- 
less pellicle  lying  loose  upon  the  retina,  and  only  attached  at  the  entrance 
of  .the  optic  nerve  to  the  latter,  and  anteriorly  to  the  ciliary  body. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ora  serrata  it  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  membrana  hyaloidea  split  into  an  interior  delicate  and  posterior 
thicker  lamina.  These,  increasing  gradually  in  distance  from  one  another, 
were  held  eventually  to  be  inserted  into  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  fused 
into  it.  The  posterior  leaf  was  known  as  the  true  hyaloidea,  and  the  anterior 
the  zonida  Zinnii,  while  the  passages  enclosed  within  them,  which  encircles 
the  lens  in  its  equator,  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Petit.  The  latter 
is  occupied  either  by  a  small  amount  of  fluid  during  life  {Koelh'kei-),  or 
the  two  lamina  come  into  contact  {Henle). 

Tliis,  however,  has  been  denied,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  most 
competent  authorities  {Merkel,  Iwanoff). 

According  to  their  views  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special  membrana 
hyaloidea,  but  merely  a  limitans  of  the  retina,  while  anteriorly  the  zonula 
ciliaris  becomes  well  marked  as  a  special  layer.  Schwalhe,  however 
opposes  this  view  in  favour  of  the  old  idea.  ' 

The  zone  of  Zinn,  closely  united  to  the  ciliary  processes,  is  indented  by 
them,  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  ruff",  inserted  with  its 
wavy  border  into  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Although  to  the  naked  eye  it 
appears  formed  of  a  strong  transparent  membrane,  it  presents  under  tlie 
microscope  a  system  of  very  pale,  stiff  fibres,  holding  a  meridional  dirc( 
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tion,  "best  seen  near  the  lens.  These  were  discovered  by  Henle.  They  aro 
some  of  them  very  fine,  some  stronger,  as  though  made  up  of  bundles  of 
the  first,  and  are  often  connected  together  in  a  retiform  manner.  In  many 
points  this  membrane  resembles  certain  kinds  of  connective-tissue,  althougli 
we  are  unable  to  discover  at  the  nodal  parts  the  usual  nucleus  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscle.  The  fibres  resist  also,  with  great  obstinacy,  the 
action  both  of  alkalies  and  acids. 

§314. 

The  retina  of  the  eye  consists  primarily  of  an  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve;  but,  besides  this,  it  contains  other  form-elements  of  various  kinds, 
presenting  a  very  complex  structure.  The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  this 
membrane,  combined  with  ita  liability  to  rapid  decomposition,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  difficult  objects  of  histological  investigation.  Yov  this 
reason  the  controversies,  in  regard  to  its  structure,  are  still  far  from  being 
set  at  rest,  in  spite  of  very  extensive  and  thorough  study,  aided  by  the 
discovery  of  the  action  of  chromic,  and  later  of  osmic  acids,  on  such 
tissues. 

Of  the  later  observers  who  have  largely  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  retina,  H.  Muller  deserves  to  be  first  mentioned.  More 


Fig.  58G.  fS-  5S7. 

Vovticfll  sections  of  the  human  retina.   FIk.  r.S6.  half  an  incli  from  the  entrance  of  the 

E;iL.?.,£»!sur.t'=.;js.i  ^^^^^^^^ 

9,  their'attachnitnt  to  the  membrana  hmttans  interna;  10,  the  latter. 

recently  still,  the  master-mind  of  Max  Schnlfze  has  swept  away  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  hung  about  this  subject,  on  which  he  was  pistly  regarded 
as  the  highest  authority  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  deatli,  winch  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  January  1874. 
41 
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The  cleptli  of  this  nervous  coat,  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  where  it  is  greatest,  is  from  0-38  to  0-23  mm.  Anteriorly  it  thins 
off  to  about  half  of  this,  and  at  its  foremost  edge  it  is  still  0-09  ram.  in 
thickness.  Here  it  ends  with  an  undulating  border,  the  ova  serrata. 
External  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  about  3-4  mm. 
from  the  centre  of  the  latter,  a  yellow  spot,  the  macula  lutea,  may  be 
observed,  an  oval  patch  about  3-4  mm.  long  and  1-13  mm.  in  breadth, 
tinged  with  diffuse  yellow  pigment.  In  its  centre  it  presents  WiQ  fovea  cen- 
tralin,  an  irregular  depression  corresponding  to  a  great  decrease  in  thick- 
ness of  the  retina.  The  macula  lutea  is  the  point  at  which  sight  is 
clearest. 

The  retina  (figs.  586  and  587)  consists  of  the  following  layers,  in  suc- 
cession from  without  inwards :  (1)  the  layer  of  the  rods  and  cones 
(columnar  layer,  1.1);  (2)  the  memhrana  limitans  externa  (between  1 
and  2);  (3)  external  granular  layer  (2.2);  (4)  the  intergranular  layer 
(3.3) ;  (5)  the  internal  granular  layer  (4.4)  ;  (6)  the  so-called  molecular 
layer  (5.5) ;  (7)  the  ganglionic  cell  layer  (6.6) ;  (8)  the  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve  (7.7);  (9)  of  the  memhrana  limitans  interna  (10.10);  we 
add  finally  (10)  of      pigmentary  layer. 

We  have  recently  been  brought  to  consider  this  chaos  of  textural 
elements  as  consisting  of  two  essentially  different  constituents,  although 
it  is  still  difficult  to  draw  everywhere  a  sharp  line  between  them.  The 
retina  possesses  in  the  first  place  (and  in  this  it  resembles  the  central  nerv- 
ous system)  a  connective-tissue  framework.  This  springs  up  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  retina,  soon  attaining,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  rod  and  cone 
layer,  considerable  development  as  the  memhrana  liwAtans  externa.  From 
this  it  spreads  itself  throughout  all  the  retinal  strata  lying  internal  to 
this,  and  terminates  by  forming  the  memhrana  limitans  interna.  Between 
these  two  membranes  are  stretched  a  number  of  vertical  sustentacular 
septa,  the  radial  fibres,  or  fibres  of  Miiller.  The  remainder  of  the  retina 
— and  in  this  is  included  a  system  of  similarly  radiating  or  ohlique  nervous 
fibrillte — may  probably  be  reckoned  to  the  nervous  tissue. 

Remarks.— Literature  is  very  rich  in  new  essays  upon  the  structure  of  the  retina. 
The  last  are  those  of  If.  Miiller  and  M.  Sclmltze. 

§  315. 

We  turn  now,  ficst  of  all,  to  the  delicate  sustentacular  tissue  of  the 
retina. 

For  our  acquaintance  with  this  we  are  especially  indebted  to  M.  Sclmltze. 
and  any  one  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  with  an  unbiassed 
mind  will  be  forced  to  concede  the  correctness  of  his  views. 

The  point  from  which  this  framework  of  the  retina  starts  (fig.  588, 
A)  is  .a  modified  bounding  layer,  about  O'OOll  mm.  in  thickness,  the 
transparent  memhrana  limitans  interna  (Z).  Anteriorly  it  is  stronger 'than 
posteriorly.  Its  internal  surface  is  smooth,  but  not  so  the  external,  from 
which  a  series  of  sustentacular  fibres  (e)  take  origin,  which  traverse 
almost  the  whole  thickness  of  the  retina,  perpendicularly  to  its  internal 
surface.  These  are  known  as  the  radiating  fibres  of  MMer.  Absent  in 
the  macula  lutea,  they  increase  in  quantity  anteriorly.  They  spring  from 
the  msmhrana  limitans  interna  with  a  delicate  triangular  flat  or  conical 
pedicle,  or  with  several  extremely  fine  fibrils,  which  unite  at  very  acute 
angles  (e,  below).  In  their  course  they  give  off  numerous  branches,  by  which 
Ihey  are  connected  one  with  another  in  a  retiform  manner.    In  addition 
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to  these  stronger  bands,  and  passing  into  them  without  anv  sharp  line  of 
distinction,  we  find  at  certain  points,  but  especially  in  "the  molecular 
(g)  and  intergranular  layer  ^ 
(d),  an  extremely  delicate 
porous  or  spongy  tissue  (e), 
like  that  already  met  with 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
nervous  centres.  This  (neu- 
roglia) has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  an  artificial  product, 
formed  by  the  coagulating 
action  of  the  chromic  acid 
on  some  of  the  fluids  of  the 
tissue  {Henle). 

The  spongy  substance  in 
question  is  so  delicate  in  man 
and  many  other  mammals, 
that  with  weak  microscopic 
power  we  are  only  able  to 
make  out  a  dotted  mass, 
perhaps  adherent  to  the  fibres 
of  Muller.  Very  strong 
lenses,  on  the  other  hand, 
reveal  its  reticulated  struc- 
ture and  connection  with  the 
sustentacular  bands,  whose 
outline  on  that  account  is 
by  no  means  smooth.  In 
different  portions  of  the 
retina,  however,  this  susten- 
tacular matter  presents  much 
va^ietJ^  In  some  of  the 
nodal  points  nuclei  are  to  be 
seen,  so  tliat  here  again  Ave 
have  the  cellular  equivalents 
of  the  grey  matter  of  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  In  the  in- 
ternal granular  layer  the 
fibres  of  Muller  are  observed 
to  be  possessed  invariably  of 
elongated  nuclei  {e'). 

The  sustentacular  matter  we  are  •  considering  extends  as  far  as  the 
internal  surface  of  the  so-called  rod-layer  {columnar). 

Here  we  find  a  repetition  of  the  relations  already  seen  at  the  internal 
surface  of  the  retina,  although  less  marked,  namely,  a  fusing  together  of 
the  fibres  of  Muller  to  form  a  cribriform  limiting  membrane.  lo  tins 
(a  a),  which  usually  presents  itself  in  vertical  section  as  a  sharply 
defined  line,  the  name  of  memhrana  limitans  externa  has  been  given 
(Schultze).  But  the  name  is  unfortunately  selected,  for  "lany  of  these 
bands  of  il/?^Z/er  apparently  terminate  before  reaching  it,  iii  the  first  place 
—namely,  in  the  intergranular  layer,  or  even  deeper  still ;  and  then  again, 
as  very  recent  obserVations  show,  the  connective-tissue  sustentacular 
matter  does  not  cease  at  the  membrana  limitans  externa.     It  extends 


Fig.  588.— Diiigram  of  the  retina,  after  Schujtzt,  with  its 
connective-tissue  portion.  «,  Membrana  limitans  externa; 
e.  ruciiating.  or  Miiller's  sustentacular  fibres,  with  their 
nuclei  e' ;  d,  framework  of  the  intergranular,  and  g,  of  the 
molecular  layer;  /,  membrana  limitans  interna. 
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further  outwards  still  as  a  system  of  delicate  envelopes,  the  consideration 
of  which  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  section. 

§  316. 

We  must  now  devote  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  several 
strata  of  the  retina  in  succession.  . 

(1.)  The  columnar  layer,  stratum  hacillosum  or  membrana  Jacoht,  is 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  very  remarkable  elements— the  rods  and  cones, 
which  are  arranged  perpendicularly  side  by  side. 

The  rods,  bacilli  (fig.  589,  b)  are  delicate  cylinders  extending  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  Jacob's  membrane.  They  consist  invariably  of 
two  portions,  as  was  shown  by  Braun  and  Krause,  after  Miiller, — of  an 
external  member,  slender,  homogeneous,  and  transparent,  and  possessed 
of  high  refracting  power,  and  of  an  internal  member.  The  latter  is  some- 
what greater  in  diameter  than  the  first,  and  paler  in  outline ;  it  not  unfre- 
quently  presents  a  granular  appearance. 

The  internal  joints  of  the  rods  become  more  deeply  dyed  by  carmine 
than  the  external,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
blackened  by  the  action  of  osniic  acid,  while  the 
internal  member  remains  for  a  long  time  quite 
colourless  in  the  same.  The  reagent  j  ust  m  ention- 
ed  has  come  greatly  into  use  since  its  application 
by  Schultze  to  the  investigation  of  the  structure 
of  the  retina.  According  to  this  observer,  the 
external  member  -is  double  refracting  in  the  frog, 
but  not  the  internal.  The  length  of  the  whole 
rod  in  man,  which  is  greatest  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  eye,  is  0-0600  mm.;  more  anteriorly  it  is 
0"0501  mm.,  and  at  the  ora  serrata about  0-0399. 
Its  thickness  may  be  stated  at  from  0-0016  to 
0-0018  mm.  (Miiller).  Eegarded  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  these  structures  appear  to  con- 
sist of  an  extremely  perishable  albuminoid  sub- 
stance. Owing  to  this,  they  present  themselves 
under  the  microscope  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
shapes. 

The  external  truncated  end  of  the  column  is 
in  contact  with  the  pigmentary  epithelium  of  the 
choroid.  In  the  three  first  classes  of  the  verte- 
brates the  cells  of  the  latter  form  around  the 
external  members  of  the  rods  (and  also  of  the 
cones)  complete  pigmentary  sheaths. 

This  may  also  be  seen  among  the  mammalia, 
but  slightly  marked  however.  From  the  under 
surface  of  these  cells  filiform  prolongations  of 
their  bodies  extend  downwards  between  the  rods 
(and  cones),  like  pencils  of  very  fine  hairs. 
The  inner  members  of  the  rods  extend  some- 
what beyond  the  limitans  externa  in  the  form  of  very  fine  points,  easily 
broken  off,  and  which  are  prolonged  into  filaments  of  the  most  extreme 
delicacy.  Under  careful  treatment  with  certain  reagents,  the  latter  are 
found  to  present  varicosities,  similar  to  those  so  characteristic  of  nervous 
filaments.    Each  of  these  bacillary  threads  traverses  the  external  "ranular 


Fig.  589.— Rods  and  cones  from 
the  equatorial  portion  of  the 
retina,  after  iScA!i?(ze.  a,  Mem- 
brana iimituns  externa;  b, 
rods;  c,  cones;  6',  rod  gra- 
nule; c\  cone  granule;  d,  in- 
tergranular  layer. 
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toward^rfC  ^^^^^^  ^  direction  convergent 

Wvn  .  f  T^""  f  .w'  ."^'"^^"^^  Eventually  it  terminates  in  a  body 
known  as  its  "  granule"  (&').    We  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  to  it  again.  ^ 

?  .V  •  '''5'''^'  ^'^'^  ^^'"^  ^""'^S'  ■belong  to  those  few  tissue 
elements  of  the  animal  body,  which  manifest  characteristic  differences 
among  the  various  classes  of  living  creatures.  In  the  eyes  of  naked 
W  ^""^  salamanders,  they  are  enormously 

The  great  tendency  to  change  after  death,  manifested  by  the  rods, 
renders  it  a  difficult  point  to  decide  how  far  many  other  structural  pecu- 
liarities recently  described  by  numerous  observers  really  exist  in  the  livin<r 
retina.  •  ° 


is,  that  the  internal  member  of  the 


The  first  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
column  is  not  found  to  be  homo- 
geneous among  all  the  mammalia.  In 
connection  with  the  larger  rods  of  the 
batrachia  (fig.  590,  2,  3),  of  fishes 
(4),  and  even  of  birds  (1),  we  meet — 
namely,  with  remarkable  lenticular 
bodies  of  hemispherical  or  planopara- 
bolic  figure,  whose  flat  sides  are 
applied  to  the  bases  of  the  external 
members  (a,  a).  These  structures 
are  extremely  rapid  in  decomposition 
{Schultze).  They  have  been  named 
"  bacillary  elipsoids"  (Stabchen  elip- 
soide)  by  Krause. 

It  has  been  long  known  (but  the 
process  has  been  recently  more  fully 
investigated  by  Schultze)  that  the  ex- 
ternal halves  of  the  rods  may  resolve 
themselves  (fig.  591,  5)  into  a  number 
of  transverse  plates,  or  if  the  process  of 
decomposition  have  progressed  farther, 
into  thin  disks,  resembling  slightl}'' 
those  of  the  muscle  fibres.  The  transverse  markings  are,  in  man  and  the 
mammals,  about  0'0003-0'0004  mm.  distant  from  one  another  {Schultze). 

The  external  members  of  the  rods  present  further,  as  has  been  known 
for  years  [Hensen,  Schultze),  a  peculiar  longitudinal  striation.  Transverse 
sections  in  the  frog  show  that  this  is  produced  by  a  longitudinal  grooving, 
running  to  the  extent  of  internal  cleavage. 

However — and  here  we  tread  upon  very  uncertain  ground — the  in- 
ternal joints  of  the  rods  in  man,  and  many  mammals  (fig.  591,1,3),  present 
superficial  longitudinal  striation  too.  This  is,  perhaps,  directly  continu- 
ous with  the  longitudinal  cleavage  rifts  of  the  external  members.  It 
appears  to  correspond  to  a  delicately  grooved  connective-tissue  investing 
lamina,  which  would  therefore  represent  an  outward  prolongation  of  the 
memhrana  limitans  externa.  Quite  recently  this  has  been  named  by 
Schultze  the  "fibre-basket."  According  to  this  observer,  however,  the 
internal  joint  of  the  rod  presents,  likewise,  a  fibrillated  structure,  and, 
moreover,  in  the  interior. 

We  shall  now  enter  somewhat  further  into  the  consideration  of  the 
various  views  entertained  upon  this  very  obscure  subject. 


Fig.  590. — Stnictnre  of  the  rods'  of  the  retina. 
1,  From  the  hen;  2,  from  the  frog;  3,  from 
the  salamander;  4,  fiom  the  pike,  showing 
external  and  internal  members,  and  in  the 
latter  the  lenticular  bodies  referred  to  in  the 
text;  5,  resolution  of  the  external  portion  of 
a  column  into  disks,  from  the  frog  (after 
Schultze). 
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In  the  year  1860  a  very  fine  fibre  Avas  said  by  Bitter  to  exist,  running, 
through  the  axis  of  the  rod.  Tins,  lie  alleged, 
terminates  externally  with  a  slight  swelling, 
leaving  the  hollow  rod  internally  in  the  form  of 
the  bacillary  thread,  already  referred  to.  This 
statement  has  received  conhrmation  from  Manz, 
Spiess,  Hensen,  and  Hasse,  but  its  correctness 
has  been  questioned  by  Krause,  Hulke,  Steinlin, 
and  others.  In  fig.  "592,  2,  we  have  given  a 
representation  of  these  "  fibres  of  Ritter,"  after 
Schultze.  Their  existence  in  the  recent  retina 
may  be  regarded  as  still  undecided. 

Turning  now  to  the  cones  (fig.  588,  B,  c),  we 
find  a  still  more  remarkable  structure  than  in  the 
last.  In  man  these  bodies  present  the  shape  of 
slender  flasks,  whose  bases  are  seated  upon  the 
external  limiting  membrane.  At  their  narrower 
ends  they  run  into  somewhat  pointed  rod-like 
structures,  of  the  most  extreme  delicacy,  and  very 
prone  to  rapid  decomposition.  These  are  known 
as  the  cone-styles  (Zapfenstabchen).  They  cor- 
respond to  the  outer  halves  of  the  so-nearly  related 
rods,  and  manifest  a  tendency  to  break  up  into 
the  same  series  of  disks  as  the  latter  (fig.  591,  2  a  ; 
594,  h).  The  inferior  expanded  portion  (answer- 
ing to  the  belly  of  the  flask),  the  body  of  the  cone, 
is  at  one  time  stumpy  and  broad,  at  another,  thin 
and  slender;  from  0-0041  to  O'OOGT  mm,  in 
diameter.  The  cones  of  the  macula  lutea  are 
particularly  slender ;  they  will  be  referred  to 
again  later  on.  Here  also  the  same  longitudinal 
striation  is  presented  to  us  (fig.  591,  2,  b)^  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  analogous  internal  joint  of  the 
rods.  The  interior  is  likewise  observed  to  possess 
a  fibrillated  structure.  At  their  bases,  immedi- 
ately underneath  the  limitans  (fig.  591,  2,d),  is 
situated  the  "  cone  granule"  a  slight  constriction 
intervening  between  the  two.  This  body  consists  of  a  small  oval  or  pyri- 
form  cell,  possessing  both  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  belonging  to  the 
external  granular  layer  of  the  retina.  The  whole  length  of  the  cones  is, 
as  a  rule,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  rods,  and  sometimes  consider- 
ably so,  as  in  the  retina  of  the  pig  {Schultze). 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  rods  and  cones  in  the  human  retina, 
much  difference  has  been  remarked  according  to  locality.  In  the  macula 
lutea,  where  the  sense  of  sight  is  most  acute,  cones  alone  are  to  be  found 
as  was  discovered  by  Henle  (fig.  593,  1).  Around  this  spot  the  cones  are 
still  crowded,  so  that  they  are  only  encircled  by  single  roAvs  of  rods 
(2).  Further  forwards  and  externally  they  occur  more  rarely  and  are 
surrounded  by  several  rings  of  rods  (3).  The  number  of  the  latter 
therefore,  m  the  whole  retina,  exceeds  by  far  that  of  the  cones.  ' 

The  rods  and  cones  of  the  ape  tribe  are  similar  in  all  points  to  those  of 
the  human  being. 

In  most  of  our  domestic  animals,  likewise,  such  as  the  ox,  sheep,  pig, 


Fig.  591. — Fibrillar  coating  of 
rods  and  cones.  1.  Rods. 
2.  Cones  (of  niHii).  a,  Ex- 
ternal ;  6,  internal  joint ;  c, 
bacillary  threads ;  rf,  limit- 
ans extn-na.  3.  Rods  (from 
the  sheep).  The  fibrilla; 
here  overtop  the  internal 
joint.  The  external  mem- 
ber is  missing  (after 
Schultze). 
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Fi?.  592.— Structure  of  the 
rods  of  the  retina.  1. 
From  the  Guinea-pig;  a, 
witli  internal  and  exter- 
nal member;  6,  still  in 
connection  with  a  trans- 
versely striped  granule. 
2.  Macerated  rods  from 
MaracusCtinoniolgns^v/ith 
alteri  d  external  ami  in- 
ternal members,  and  the 
"fibres  of  Kilter  '  in  the 
axes  of  the  latter  (after 
SchuUze). 


horse,  and  dog,  the  same  variety  in  the  distribution  of  both  elements  of 
the  retina  may  be  observed. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  retina  of  the  bat  is,  according  to  Scliultze, 
quite  destitute  of  cones  (although  this  is  indeed 
denied  by  Krause).  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  hedgehog,  the  mouse,  the  Guinea-pig,  and 
mole,  as  well  as  many  nocturnal  and  burrowing 
animals. 

In  the  cat  we  find  but  ill- developed  cones,  while 
in  rabbit  and  rat  traces  merely  of  them  exist 
(Schultze).  Whether,  as  appears  probable,  the 
retina  of  the  whale  is  quite  without  cones,  is  a 
point  which  requires  further  investigation. 

The  eyes  of  bony  fishes  approach  those  of  man  in 
many  respects ;  their  cones  are  of  considerable  size. 
In  rays  and  sharks  rods  alone  are  to  be  found. 

The  case  is  quite  different  in  birds  and  the  naked 
amphibia.  In  the  first  of  these  cones  are  present 
in  large  numbers,  reminding  iis  of  the  yellow  spot 
in  the  human  eye.  In  the  lizard  and  chameleon, 
on  the  other  hand,  rods  are  entirely  absent ;  perhaps 
also  in  the  snake. 

The  cones  of  the  bird's  retina  are  remarkable  for 
peculiar  spheroidal  structures  at  the  junction  of  style 
and  body,  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  latter. 
They  are  glittering  in  appearance,  and  occupy  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  cone,  so  that  no  ray  of  light 
can  pass  them  by.  They  are  usually  of  a  yellow  or  red  tint,  but  rarely 
colourless.  In  owls  (nocturnal  fowl,  as  every  one  knows)  the  long  rods 
become  again  so  prominent,  and  the  cones  so  few  in  number,  that  the 
ordinary  structure  of  the  bird's  retina  is  reversed.  Eed  spheroids  are  never 
found  liere,  and  those  yellow  present  become  paler  near  the  ora  serrata. 

Globules  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  are  to  be  met  with  also 
among  the  scaly  amphibia.    In  the  cones  of  the 
tortoise  they  are  red,  yellow,  or  colourless ;  in 
lizards  yellow. 

Among  the  naked  amphibia  we  find  a  few 
very  small  cones  standing  amid  a  host  of  colossal 
rods. 

The  former  present  either  colourless  or  pale 
yellowish  globules  at  the  point  of  union  of  style 
and  body. 

The  "  twin  cones," as  they  are  called,  discovered 
some  time  ago  by  Hannover,  present  to  us  an- 
other remarkable  modification  of  these  structures. 
These  are  united  to  each  other  by  their  lateral 
surfaces,  remaining  on  the  other  hand  quite  dis- 
tinct  as  re-ards  their  styles  and  bodies.  They  are  frequently  met  with 
In  bony  fishes;  but  even  in  birds  and  amphibia  may  be  found  inter- 
snersed  with  the  simple  cones  (>Sr/i«/^ze).  j-  i 

^  They  are  probably  the  result  of  an  uncompleted  process  of  longitudinal 
se-meiitatioii  of  the  simple  elements  (Stein! in,  DohroicoJshj).  _ 
^Tose  peculiar  lenticular  bodies  already  mentioned  as  occurring  within 


Fig.  593. — Tl-.e  stratum  bacilio- 
sum  viewed  from  without,  a, 
cones;  *,  cone-styles;  c,  ordi- 
nary rods.  1.  From  the  yellow- 
spot ;  2.  from  the  border  of 
the  same ;  3.  from  the  middle 
of  the  retina. 
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the  substance  of  the  internal  members  of  the  rods,  close  to  their  junction 
with  the  outer  halves  (ellipsoids  of  Krause),  are  of  not  very  infrequent 
occurrence  in  apes  (fig.  594,  h),  frogs,  and  water 
newts  {Scliultze).    The  human  cones  possess  them 
also  {Dohruwolslxii). 

(2.)  Having  already  devoted  sufficient  time  to  the 
consideration  of  tlie  membrana  liraitans  externa  in  the 
foregoing  §,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  next  stratum, 

(3.)  The  external  (iranular  layer,  stratum  granulo- 
sum  externum  consists  of,  besides  the  sustentacular 
connective-tissue,  several  strata  of  small  cells,  whose 
scanty  body  merely  covers  thinly  their  nuclei  (fig. 
595,  A  between  a  and  d).  The  whole  bed  ranges  in 
thickness  from  0-0501  to  0-0600  mm.  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  retina,  but  decreases  in  depth  both  to- 
wards the  ora  serrata  and  near  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
The  cells  of  which  this  layer  is  made  up  are  con- 
nected both  Avith  the  rods  and  cones,  and  have  con- 
sequently been  classed  into  ame  granules  (fig.  589,  V) 
and  rod  gramdes  {c').  The  former  are  somewhat 
pyriform  or  roundish  oval  in  shape,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  size  (0-0090-0-0120  in  length,  0-0041- 
0-0061  mm.  in  breadth):  they  also  possess  both  a 
large  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  They  are  never  marked 
by  those  dark  transverse  lines  discovered  recently  by 
Henle,  which  are  only  to  be  seen  on  the  rod  granules. 
"VVe  have  already  described  these  bodies  as  applied 
to  the  bases  of  the  cones,  so  that  nothing  more  need 
be  said  here.  The  second  species  of  granules  are 
smaller  (0-0045-0-0079  mm.)  oval,  and  generally 
more  numerous  than  the  last.  They  are  rarely  applied 
immediately  to  the  bases  of  the  rods,  but  are,  as  a 
rule,  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  shorter  or  longer 
filament  as  the  case  may  be.  Those  dark  transverse 
zones,  already  alluded  to,  which  are  observed  on  them  (fig.  592,  1),  are 
still  difficult  to  interpret.  They  are  possibly  j^ost-morte^n  appearances. 
The)''  may  be  single  or  multiple,  but  are  usually  double  on  each  rod 
granule  {Henle,  Hasse,  Scliultze). 

There  now  reaiain  for  our  consideration  the  nervous  Jihre  elements  of 
the  inter-granular  layer. 

As  the  fine  fibres  coming  from  the  extremities  of  the  rods  enter  the 
corpuscles  above,  so  do  they  leave  the  same  at  their  opposite  end,  and 
descending  perpendicularly  enter  the  inter-granular  layer.  Here  they 
appear  to  terminate  with  a  fusiform  or  button-shaped  swelling,  exceeding 
the  ordinary  varicosities  in  magnitude  (fig.  595,  B ;  fig.  589).  But  in 
reality  they  have  a  longer  course.  Thus  Hasse  has  in  many  cases  seen  a 
delicate  filament  leaving  this  swelling,  and  losing  itself  in  the  inter- 
granular  layer.  He  looks,  therefore,  upon  the  little  body  as  "  an  inter- 
polated ganglion  cell." 

According  to  Schultze's  observations,  extremely  delicate  filaments  may 
be  seen  very  distinctly  to  spring  from  these  small  swellings  (at  least  in 
birds  and  amphibia),  and  taking  a  horizontal  course  to  become  lost  in  the 
tangle  of  the  inter-granular  layer. 


Fi?.  694.  —  <-/,  human 
cone  with  decomposed 
external  member,  and 
an  appjirently  fibrous 
internal  half;  6,  the 
same  from  Macacus 
ci/nomolyus,  showing 
division  into  plates  of 
tlie  style,  and  lenti- 
cular structure  in  the 
b.idy. 
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thmu'l.^tw'  ^'"'""^  perpendicularly  from  the  cone  granule 

tniougii  the  external  granu- 

lar  layer  (fig.  589),  differ 
from  the  rod  fibrillce  in  their 
greater  thickness  (reaching 
0-0029  mm.)  though  still  of 
great  delicacy.  They  tra- 
verse the  layer  just  men- 
tioned in  a  straight  course, 
coming  likewise  to  an  end 
at  the  outer  surface  of  the 
stratum  intergranulosum  in 
a  conical  swelling.  In  -this 
course  they  present  consider- 
able resemblance  to  axis 
cylinders,  and  give  indica- 
tions of  being  made  up  of 
the  most  delicate  axis-cylin- 
der fibrillse  (comp.  §  17G). 
Schnltze  states  (the  expan- 
sion on  the  fibres  having 
been  recognised,  however, 
before  by  Miiller  and  Henle) 
that  in  the  stratum  inter- 
granulosum he  has  distinctly 
seen  a  splitting  up  of  those 
cone  fi.bres  into  extremely 
delicate  fibrillae,  whose 
course  from  that  on  is  hori- 
zontal (fig.  595,  B,  d). 
Hasse,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  observed  more  than 
three  of  these  processes,  one 
single  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  either  side.  He  re- 
gards this  expansion  as  tri- 
angular and  smooth.  The 
central  process,  he  believes, 
moreover,  he  has  followed 
up  in  a  perpendicular  course 
into  the  inter-granular  layer. 

It   seems   almost  super- 
fluous to  remark  that  the  external  granular  layer  is  only  composed  of  rod 
corpuscles  when  the  retina  is  destitute  of  cones. 

Finally,  this  layer  ajipears  to  possess  no  connective-tissue  cells. 

§317. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  layers  of  the 
retina,  we  take  the  next  in  succession. 

(4.)  The  stratum  intergranulosum  or  intergranular  layer  (fig.  595,  A, 
B,  d,  d)  which  is  about  O'-OlO  mm.  thick,  is  crossed,  as  we  know  already, 
by  the  radial  fibres  of  Miiller.  The  finely  dotted  substance  of  the 
intergranular  layer,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  being  streaked 


Fiff.  595. — Diagram  of  tlie  retina,  after  Schultze.  B.  neural 
constituents;  b,  rods  with  external  and  internal  members; 
c.  cones  with  style  and  body  ;  6',  rod-granule,  and  c',  cone 
granule;  d,  expansion  of  tlie  cime  fibre  forming  very 
delicate  fibrilliE  in  the  intergranular  layer;  /  granules  of 
the  internal  granular  layer;  g,  maze  of  very  delicate  fila- 
ments in  the  molecular  stratum;  h,  ganglion  cells;  A', 
their  axis-cylinder  process;  i,  nerve-fibre  layer. 
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perpendicularly  by  the  fibres  of  M-iilJer  (when  seen  in  vertical  section) 
is  found  to  be  composed  mainly  of  a  dense  connective-tissue  network. 
It  contains,  as  was  found  by  Miiller  and  Schultze  in  fishes,  and  as  Koel- 
Ulcer  recognised  in  the  mammalia,  a  superficially  expanded  network  (with 
nuclei  in  the  nodal  points),  formed  by  the  union  of  flattened  stellate 
cells.  This  exists,  according  to  Krause,  as  a  single  layer  in  all  verte- 
brates likewise,  and  has  been  named  by  him  membrana  fenestrata,  and 
declared  to  be  an  extremely  important  "  boundary  structure "  for  the 
retina. 

At  present  but  little  is  known  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous 
fibre  elements  in  the  intergraniilar  layer.  According  to  Schultze,  there 
exists  here  an  interlacement  of  the  finest  fibrillae  running  horizontally  and 
obliquely  (fig.  596,  B,  d),  formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  rod  and  cone 
fibres  already  mentioned  (§  316).  In  the  opinion  of  Hasse,  however,  the 
two  side  processes  only  of  the  latter  run  a  short  distance  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  other  middle  fibre  sinking  perpendicularly  into  the  stratum 
intergranulosum. 

(5.)  The  stratum  granulosum  interimm  or  internal  granular  layer  is 
usually  (0"03-0'04  mm.)  of  less  depth  in  man  than  the  external.  Its 
"  granules  "  are  also  somewhat  larger,  and  more  distinct  in  outline. 

From  the  observations  of  Vintschgau,  Miiller,  and  Schultze,  it  would 
appear  that  two  kinds  of  elements  may  be  distinguished  here.  In  the 
first  place  (fig.  596,  B,  f),  we  meet  with  roundish  cells  remarkable  for 
their  distinct  and  brilliant  outline,  large  nuclei  with  nucleoli,  and  small 
amount  of  cell-body.  They  are  usually  spoken  of  as  bipolar,  i.e.,  giving 
off  a  process  at  either  end.  These  processes  are  extremely  delicate,  but 
that  directed  outwards  towards  the  intergranular  layer  is  of  considerably 
greater  diameter  than  that  springing  from  the  opposite  pole  {Schultze) — 
in  the  second  place,  we  find  pale-edged  oval  nuclei  with  large  nucleoli  {A,e'). 

The  latter  elements  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  of  the  part.  They 
are  not,  however,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  imbedded  in  the  fibres  of 
Miiller,  but  only  firmly  seated  upon  the  latter,  enveloped  in  masses  of 
delicate  spongy  tissue,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  points  of  cell- 
like bodies.  In  number  they  fall  far  short  of  the  first  species  of  granule. 
For  the  rest,  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  internal  granular 
stratum  presents  the  same  constitution  as  that  of  the  external. 

Here  also  Ave  are  ignorant  of  the  course  of  the  nerve  fibres.  As  in  the 
last  layer  treated  of,  so  here  strong  fibres,  corresponding  to  the  axis 
cylinders  of  the  cones,  are  wanting  in  the  stratum  granulosum  externum 
We  can  only  expect  to  find  here  primitive  fibrillte,  or  plexuses  of  the 
same.  The  fine  threads  which  spring  from  both  poles  of  the  "  granules  " 
givmg  to  the  latter  the  appearance  of  small  bipolar  ganglion°cells  are 
probably  fragments  of  such.  After  a  short  course,  however,  they  are 
lost  to  sight.  In  some  instances  such  a  thread,  springing  from  a  cell 
situated  high  up,  extends  upwards  into  the  inter-granular  layer  Again 
springing  from  cells  seated  low  down  near  the  molecular  layer  filiform 
processes  may  be  seen  which  sink  into  the  latter.  ' 

(6.)  The  stratum  moleeulare,  ot  finely  granular  layer  (B(j),  presents  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  delicate  molecular  matter  already  encountered 
m  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Under  hi^rh  micro 
scopic  power,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  fine  spongy  tis=^ue  °  As  has 
been  before  mentioned  (§  315),  this  layer  (in  man  0-03-0-04  mm  tliick^ 
IS  traversed  vertically  by  the  fibres  o(  3Iiiller.    It  appears  to  contain  a 
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complete  maze  {B,  g)  of  the  most  delicate  nerve  fibrillje  {SchuUze,  Steinlin, 
Hasse),  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  spring  from  the  bipolar 
cells  of  the  internal  granular  layer  and  from  the  ganglion  cells. 

(7.)  The  stratum  cellulosum,  or  laije^-  of  the  ganglion  corpuscles,  is  the 
next  m  order.  It  lies  next  the  inner  surface  of  preceding  layer,  but  is 
indistinctly  marked  off  against  the  latter.  Its  pale,  delicate,  membraneless 
cells  (lig.  586,  587,  6  ;  596,  B,  h)  are  of  different  sizes,  and  may  measure, 
when  particularly  large,  0-0377  mm.  in  diameter.  They  belong,  partly  at 
least,  to  the  multipolar  class,  like  those  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
appear  also  to  possess  a  fibrillated  structure  (§  179,  fig.  308).  It  is  pro- 
bable, also,  that  their  ramifications  have  the  same  relations  here  as  in  the 
nervous  centres.  One  of  them  directed  inwards,  the  axis-cyhnder  pro- 
cess (tig.  596,  B,  h')  appears  to  be  continuous  with  one  of  the  horizontal 
optic  fibres  (i)  of  the  stra-  j7 
turn  fibrillosum  {Corti,  Re- 
mak,  Koelliker,  H.  Miiller, 
Schultze,  Hasse,  and  others), 
while  protoplasm  processes, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  given  off 
externally  (g),  and  it  is  sup- 
posed undergo  repeated  sub- 
division here,  forming  in  the 
delicate  spongy  tissue  of  the 
molecular  layer  a  tangle  of 
the  most  delicate,  and  pro- 
bably varicose  filaments. 

Finally,  commissural  pro- 
cesses have  been  stated  to 
exist  between  adjacent  gan- 
glion cells  {Corti,  Koelliker) ; 
but  this  has  lately  been  again 
questioned  by  many. 

The  depth  of  the  stratum 
cellulosum  (figs._  586  and 
587,  6)  varies  in  the  most 
interesting  way,  according  to 
locality.  It  is  greatest  op- 
posite the  yellow  spot,  Avhere 
several  rows  of  cells,  some- 
times from  6  to  10,  may  be 
observed  lying  one  over  the 
other.  Here  it  may  present 
a  thickness  of  0-0999  mm., 
except  in  the  fovea  centralis, 
where  it  is  much  less.  With 
the  distance  from  the  macula 
lutea  the  ganglionic  layer 
decreases  more  and  more  in  Fig.  596. 

depth,  until  but  two  rows  of  t    .t,     •  •  h  ^-f 

ceUs  are  to  be  seen,  and  then  gradually  one  alone.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
era  serrata,  finally,  the  ganglionic  corpuscles  are  only  met  with  singly,  and 
with  an  ever-increasing  interval  between  them.  ,      ,    ,  , 

In  the  middle  portion  of  the  retina  the  quantity  of  sustentacular  con- 
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nective-tissue  found  between  these  cells  is  small,  while  anteriorly  the 
fibres  of  MUller,  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  as  we  advance  in 
that  direction,  form  regular  compartments  for  their  accommodation. 

(8.)  We  turn  now  to  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  stratum 
Hhrillosum.  The  nerve  tubes  of  the  opticus,  which,  with  Sch.ultze,  we 
believe  to  be  possessed  of  no  primitive  sheath,  and  which  must  conse- 
quently he  of  the  same  nature  as  the  nerve  tubes  of  the  centres,  lie  in  the 
trunk  of  the  former  in  bundles,  separated  by  interstitial  connective-tissue. 
Here  they  are  to  be  seen  as  dark  fibres  0-0045-0-0014  mm.  in  thickness, 
and  frequently  varicose;  and  in  this  form  they  pass  through  the  lamina 
cribrosa.  In  their  passage  through  the  funnel-shaped  opening  in  the 
sclerotic,  and  as  far  as  tlie  collicuias  nervi  optici  {i.e.,  that  slight  eminence 
projecting  internally  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve),  they  lose  this 
dark-edged  medullated  appearance.  Here  they  commence  to  spread 
out,  forming  a  membranous  layer  of  pale  fibres,  that  is,  of  naked  axis 
cylinders  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  {Bowman,  Remak, 
Sclmltze),  but  still  associated  in  groups.  Diverging  now  more  and  more, 
the  bundles  are  seen  to  anastomose  at  very  acute  angles,  forming  one  of 
those  characteristic  plexuses  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  immediately 
before  the  termination  of  nerves.  Tracing  up  this  expansion  of  the  fibres 
towards  the  ora  serrata,  we  find  the  fasciculi  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  the  distance  increasing  between  them.  Finally,  scattered 
nerve  tubes  alone  are  to  be  seen.  These  are  extremely  delicate  and 
marked  with  slight  varicosities,  and  decrease  in  number  more  and  more 
the  further  we  advance  forwards.  Throughout  the  whole  retina  they 
probably  terminate  by  sinking  into  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the 
layer  already  described.  From  what  we  have  just  seen  we  should  expect 
to  find  great  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  various  parts  of  the  stratum 
fibrillosum ;  and  so  it  is ;  thus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  the  layer  is  0-29  mm.  in  depth,  sinking  rapidly  to  0-099 
mm,,  and  decreasing  so  much  anteriorly  tliat  close  to  the  ora  serrata  it  is 
only  0  0026  mm. 

The  occurrence  of  dark-bordered  medullated  fibres  in  some  retiniB  is 
remarkable.  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  certain  of  the  rodentia  they  exist 
normally,  as  in  the  rabbit  and  hare,  where  they  present  themselves  in  the 
form  of  two  bands  of  white  fibres  streaming  into  the  retina.  The  same 
medullated  retinal  fibres  have  not  unfrequently  also  been  observed  in  the 
eye  of  the  dog,  and  in  a  few  cases  in  that  of  the  ox  {H.  Miiller)  and  man 
(  Vircho'w). 

The  expansion  of  the  optic  fibres  takes  place  between  the  extremities 
of  the  fibres  of  Miiller,  as  they  are  about  to  be  inserted  into  the  mem- 
hrana  limitans  interna.  These  fibres,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
speaking  of  the  stratum  cellulosum,  are  at  the  fundus  of  the  eye  narrow 
and  fine,  as  they  lie  between  the  massive  bundles  of  fibres  situated  here, 
but  become  more  and  more  bulky  anteriorly,  thus  affording  extra  support 
with  their  broad  expanded  bases  to  the  nerve  fibres,  where  the  latter  de- 
crease in  number,  and  seem  specially  to  require  it. 

(9.)  The  memhrana  limitans  interna  has  been  already  described  above. 

§318. 

There  now  remains  for  our  consideration  the  special  structure  of  two 
spots  in  particular  in  this  complicated  structure,  the  retina ;  these  are  the 
macula  lutea  and  ciliary  or  anterior  border. 
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The  yellow  spot,  or  macula  lutea  (fig.  597),  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina,  and  also  from  its  peculiar  texture^ 
possesses  for  the  histologist  the  highest  interest. 


Fig.  697. — Diaffram  of  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis  of  the  human  retina,  in  vertical  section 
(after  Schultze).  a,  pigmentary;  b,  columnar;  and  c,  e.\tenial  granular  layer;  d,  inferior  fibrous 
portion  of  latter;  /,  internal  granular  layer;  g,  molecular  stratum;  h,  stratum  cellulosum  ;  i,  layer 
of  optic  fibres. 

If  we  examine  the  different  layers  of  this  locality  (in  which  the  susten- 
tacular  inatter  is  in  general  but  ill  developed),  in  order  from  -within  out- 
wards, we  remark  that  the  layer  of  the  optic  fibres  (i)  disappears  very 
early,  so  that  even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fovea  centralis  the 
stratum  of  the  ganglion  corpuscles  is  in  contact  (its  six  or  seven  layers  of 
cells  (/<)  accommodated  to  one  another  like  epithelium)  with  the  mem 
brana  limitans  interna.  The  latter  stratum,  also,  is  much  thinned,  as  it 
passes  into  the  fovea  centralis,  so  that  only  about  three  rows  of  cells  {h) 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  border  (77.  Muller).  These,  moreover,  are  for  the 
most  part  bipolar  over  the  macula  lutea  (Merkel,  Sclmlhe).  The  central 
portion  of  the  fovea  is  destitute  of  ganglion  cells  according  to  Schultze 
(and  before  him  Bevf/mann).  The  molecular  layer  (r/)  diminishes  like- 
wise considerably  in  depth  here,  and  in  the  very  centre  possibly  disap- 
pears.   This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  internal  granular  layer  (/). 

The  remarkable  change  in  the  proportion  existing  between  the  rods 
and  cones  as  we  approacli  the  macula  lutea,  and  in  the  latter  itself,  has 
been  already  alluded  to  (§  316).  In  fig.  597,  b,  we  see  that  here  the  rods 
fall  in  number  more  and  more,  until  eventually,  in  the  yellow  spot,  cones 
alone  are  to  be  found  (ffenle),  which  increase  regularly  in  length  towards 
the  centre  of  the  fovea,  up  to  upwards  of  0-100  mm.,  diminishing  at  the 
same  time  in  thickness.  •    i  .  •, 

We  must  now  deal  with  these  facts,  however,  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

In  man  the  bodies  of  the  cones,  in  most  parts  of  the  retina  present  a 
diameter  of  0-007-0-006  mm.,  falling,  however,  at  the  edge  of  the  macula 
lutea  to  0 ■005-0 -004  mm.  More  towards  the  centre  of  the  latter,  where 
rods  no  loncrer  exist  (fig.  598,  a,  h),  they  become  stiU  narrower,  and  in 
tliffovea  centralis  thdr"  diameter  is  only  0^002  0-0025  nan  probably 
onlv  0-0028-0-0033  mm.  when  quite  fresh  (Schultze,  ^wlth  H.  Muller  and 
Welcl-cr).    Here,  then,  we  have  cones  almost  of  the  same  thickness  as 
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the  rods.  The  cone  styles  sink  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  to  0*0009  and 
O'OOl  mm.  in  diameter,  while  the  cone  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
serve their  original  thickness. 

Over  the  fovea  centralis  the  pigment  cells  are  higher  and  darker,  and 
enclose  the  cone  styles  in  long  pigmentary  sheaths. 

Another  point  deserves  notice  here,  namely,  that  as  we  approach  the 
yellow  spot  the  retina  increases  in  thickness,  the  distance  between  mem- 

brana  limitans  externa  and  internal 
granular  layer  becoming  greater.  And 
while  the  thicker  cones  increase,  the 
slender  rods  diminish  in  number,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  change  also  in  the  external 
granular  laj'er.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  absolutely  fewer  corpuscles 
necessary  here,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
cones,  the  corpuscles  of  the  latter  no 
longer  find  room  in  one  plain  to  lie 
side  by  side.  Thus,  the  rod  and  cone 
fibres  present  themselves  as  a  purely 
fibrillated  stratum  beneath  the  granules, 
the  latter  no  longer  lying  upon  the 
intergranular  layer  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  retina.'  In  this  deeper  portion  of 
the  layer  in  question,  which  is  destitute 
of  granules,  and  which  has  received 
from  Henle  the  name  of  external  fibre 
layer,  the  bacillary  and  cone  fibres 
commence  to  abandon  their  perpendi- 
cular arrangement  more  and  more  as 
we  approach  the  inner  part  of  the  fovea 
centralis.  Here  they  may  be  observed 
to  run  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards {Berginann,  H.  Milller),  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  fovea  almost  hori- 
zontally (fig.  597,  d),  so  that  it  is  only 
after  a  long  course  that  the  cone  fibre 
reaches  at  last  the  intergranular  layer. 
At  the  same  time  the  fibrillated  half 
•    .1  •  ,  ,        ,  external  granular  laver  increasp<5 

in  thickness  about  the  periphery  of  the  yellow  spot,  but  becLe  rapxdly 
thmner  in  centre  of  the  fovea  itself  {Schultze)  ^ipmi} 
According  to  the  latter's  observations,  farther,  it  is  not  only  the  internal 
surface  of  the  fovea  turned  towards  the  vitreous  humour  th^t  is  concave 
but  also  the  opposite  side  facing  the  membrana  limitans  externa.  O '^dn'  to 
thi  the  choroidal  ends  of  the  fovea  cones  are  inclined  towards  each  other 
and  consequently  more  approximated  than  would  be  possible  were  tW 
still  arranged  perpendicularly,-a  circumstance  which  bears  upon  the 
delicate  sensitiveness  of  this  region.  The  adjacent  portion  of  the Tet  na 
also  takes  part  in  this  peculiar  curvilinear  arrangement  of  the  itht 
perceiving  elements.  °  ^®  iigUb- 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  retina. 

Anteriorly  towards  the  ora  serrata  the  thickness  of  the  latter  decreases 


tig.  598— Cones  from  the  human  macula 
lutea  and  fovea  centralis,  a,  with  half 
decomposed  external  member;  6  with 
resolution  of  the  latter  into  disks'  (after 
Schultze). 
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more  and  more,  its  nervous  constituents  commence  to  disappear,  while 
the  sustentacular  matter  gains  the  preponderance.  The  optic  fibres  cease 
gradually  to  constitute  a  separate  layer,  the  ganghon  cells  appear  at  wider 
intervals,  the  granular  layers  become  shallower,  and  the  rods  and  cones 
shorter  &c.  {Midler,  Merlcel,  Schultze).  Finally,  the  nervous  elements 
disappear  entirely  from  the  membrane,  leaving  behind  reticula  of  con- 
nective-tissue fibres,  which  give  way  in  their  turn  to  a  nucleated  and 
eventually  non-nucleated  homogeneous  substance.  This  becomes,  then, 
still  thinner,  until,  about  2  mm.  from  the  ora  serrata,  the  retina  terminates 
by  fusing  with  the  membrana  hyaloidea.  This  is  the  relation  of  parts  as 
described  by  Rittcr,  while  other  observers  seem  to  have  come  to  different 
conclusions  on  the  point.  Thus  KoeUiher  states  that  the  membrana  limi- 
tans  extends  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  cylindrical  cells  decreasing  in  height, 
over  the  ciliary  processes  (intimately  united  to  them  and  to  the  zonula 
Zinnii)  as  far  as  the  external  border  of  the  iris.  Bruche  and  H.  Muller, 
on  the  other  hand,  suppose  them  to  reach  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 

Schultze  found  several  forms  of  these  cells,  but  did  not  observe  any 
transition  into  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  zonula  Zinnii  (§  313).  He 
regards  the  cells  as  corresponding  to  the  radiating  sustentacular  fibres. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  (fig.  584)  are  derived  from  the  arteria 
and  vena  centralis,  enclosed  within  the  optic  nerve.  They  thus  consti- 
tute a  separate  vascular  system  of  the  bulb,  which  forms,  however,  con- 
nections in  the  manner  described  in  §  312  with  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary 
system  (e).  From  the  splitting 
up  of  the  artery  just  mentioned 
is  formed  a  delicate  wide- 
meshed  network  of  capillaries 
0-0056-0-0045  mm.  in  dia- 
meter (fig.  599,  h).  This  viis- 
CTiIai'  plexus  lies  chiefly  in  the 
internal  portion  of  the  retina, 
but  extends,  however,  as  far  as 
the  internal  granular  layer.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  by  many 
that  at  the  ora  serrata  this 
retinal  system  of  vessels  com- 
municate with  that  of  the 
choroid ;  but  this  is  not  really 
the  case  (H.  Muller,  Leber). 
In  the  yellow  spot  numerous 
capillaries  are  to  be  seen,  but 
no  vessels  of  any  size. 

The  optic  nerve  itself  only  re- 
ceives small  twigs  from  the  art. 
cent,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
numerous  branches  from  the  in- 
ternal sheath  (fig.  584,  1),  and 
a  few  from  the  external  sheath. 

A  hi-hlv  developed  network  of  this  kmd  does  no.,  nowev..  u..u. 
in  fhe  retina  of  all  mammalia.  In  the  horse,  for  instance,  we  only  find 
a  narrow  belt  of  delicate  radiating  vessels  around  he  en  ranee  of  the 
a  narrow  oeit  ^^^^^  ^^^1^  presents  a 

rcu.ari~po„di,,g,  as  a  rule,  .it,>  that  of  th.  meduUated 


Flir  599— Vessels  of  the  human  retina,    or,  arterial; 
venous  twig;  6,  capillary  network. 

of  this  kind  does  not,  however,  occur 
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nerve  fibres.  At  the  edge  of  this  zone  the  most  exquisite  recurrent 
capillary  loops  may  be  seen.  In  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes  the  retina 
is  even  entirely  devoid  of  vessels,  but  the  membrana  hyaloidea  is  fed  by 
a  network  which  probably  also  supplies  the  retina  {Hyrtl,  H  MuUer). 

The  question  now  arises  at  the  conclusion  of  this  long  description  ot 
the  retina,  What  is  the  arrangement  and  connection  of  its  nervous 
elements  ?  and  here  we  have  only  hypotheses  to  off-er.  That  the  rods  and 
cones  may  be  regarded  as  the  terminal  perceptive  elements  of  the  mem- 
brane is  to  our  mind  a  point  upon  which  there  can  be  now  but  very  little 
doubt.  Bacillary  cells,  besides,  we  know  have  recently  been  recognised 
as  the  terminal  structures  of  other  nerves  of  special  sense.  Another  ques- 
tion arises  here  also  from  which  we  cannot  refrain,  although  a  physio- 
lof^ical  one,  namely,  What  are  the  relative  purposes  of  "the  rods  and  cones  ? 

'"We  have  learned  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  the  point  at 
which  the  power  of  perception  is  most  intense,  the  fovea  centralis,  pre- 
sents only  cones  in  the  human  eye.  Mammals  of  more  nocturnal  habits 
(§316)  have,  on  the  other  hand,  rods  alone  throughout  the  whole  retina. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  towards  the  external  border  of  the  retina 
the  nervous  fibrous  mass  undergoes  considerable  and  progressive  diminu- 
tion. 

The  probability  has  been  pointed  out  by  Schulize,  that  the  latter 
sti'uctures  are  endowed  with  the  powers  of  perceiving  quantitative  differ- 
ences in  light  and  in  distance,  while  the  cones,  besides  possessing  both 
these,  are  sensible  to  colours  also,  that  is,  to  qualitative  differences  in 
light.  The  fibres,  then,  of  both  these  retinal  structures,  which  traverse 
the  external  granular  layer,  may  be  regarded  as  nervous  elements  together 
with  the  corpuscles.  The  efforts,  however,  of  earlier  investigators  to 
follow  up  these  nervous  fibres  in  a  direct  perpendicular  course  through 
the  internal  layers,  down  to  the  stratum  of  the  ganglion  cells,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  fruitless.  Since  the  provisional  ending  of  both  rod  and 
cone  fibres  in  tlie  inter -granular  layer,  consequently  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  retina,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Schultze,  and  also  the  apparent 
origin  of  another  set  of  the  finest  fibrillse  pursuing  an  altered  course 
inwards,  it  seems  vain  to  hope  to  demonstrate,  with  our  present  modes 
of  investigation,  and  through  such  a  complicated  system  of  fibres,  the 
connection  between  the  cones  and  ganglion  cells  and  optic  fibres.  In 
this  respect  the  grey  matter  of  the  nervous  centres  and  retina  resemble 
each  other. 

There  has  been  no  lack,  however,  of  other  views  regarding  the  retina 
in  recent  times. 

Thus  Henle  contrasts  the  external  half  of  the  membrane,  as  far  as  the 
inter-granular  layer,  under  the  name  of  "mosaic  stratum"  (musivische 
Schicht),  with  the  internal  half  or  "true  nervous  layer."  We  fail  to  per- 
ceive any  great  advantage  in  this. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  made  also  by  Krause  to  prove  that  the 
retina,  down  to  the  inter-granular  layer,  his  membrana  fenestraia,  is  by 
no  means  of  nervous  nature.  Apart  from  anatomical  considerations,  he 
bases  his  views  upon  the  fact,  that  some  weeks  after  section  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  may  be  observed 
to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  but  the  whole  rod  and  cone  apparatus 
to  remain  unaltered. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  retina  we  know  but  little.  Some  investi- 
gations by  C.  Schmidt  have  brought  into  notice  a  substance  contained  in 
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It,  giving  the  reactions  neither  entirely  of  albumen  nor  of  glutinous  bodies, 
but  exhibiting  properties  to  some  degree  intermediate  between  the  two. 

§  319. 

Before  passing  on  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  Ave  must  bestow  a  few 
words  upon  its  lymphatic  vessels. 

From  Schwalhe's  investigations  it  would  appear  that  the  Ivmph  formed 
in  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  carried  off  in  three  directions.  That  produced  in 
the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  is  collected,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  with  the  absorbents  of  the  conjunctiva  and  corneal 
tissue  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first  part,  or  anterior  lympltni  ic  circula- 
tion of  the  eye. 

All  the  lymphatic  spaces  situated  behind  the  ciliary  processes  empty 
their  contents  in  two  other  directions.  'J'hose  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid 
open  near  the  points  of  exit  of  the  venae  vorticosa?,  while  the  absorbents 
of  the  retina,  on  the  other  hand,  are  independent  of  these,  and  leave  the 
globe  of  the  eye  through  the  optic  nerve.  Here,  then,  we  have  what  we 
may  call  a  j^osterior  lymphatic  circulation. 

Let  us  consider  this  posterior  lymjyhatic  circulation  first  (fig.  600). 
Both  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  seem  destitute  of  special  lymphatic  vessels. 
Instead  of  these  the  shell-like  interspace  between  the  two  coats  appears 
to  possess  the  nature  of  a  lymph  receptacle.  This  occupies  the  position  of 
the  supra-choroidea,  as  is  well  known  (§  310).  To  this  receptacle,  which 
is  crossed  by  connective-tissue  net- 
works, the  name  of  "pericho- 
roidal space  "  (p)  has  been  given  by 
Schwalbe,  who  describes  it  as  lined 
by  endothelium.  From  this  (at 
about  the  height  of  m.r.  in  our 
figure)  that  communication  with 
"  Tenon's  space "  {t)  takes  place 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  latter  lies  between  Tenon's 
sheath  and  the  external  surface  of  the 
sclerotic.  The  oblique  intercom- 
municating canals  invest,  as  a  rule, 
the  venae  vorticosa^  like  sheaths. 
This  lymphatic  space  of  Tenon  is 
continuous  behind  with  the  "supra- 
vaginal" (qw)  of  Schwalbe,  w^hich 
latter  invests  the  external  optic 
nerve  sheath  "like  a  sheath."  In 
it,  also,  there  is  apparently  a  lin- 
ing of  endothelial  cells  -rrecti  muscles;  n,.  re,r.  retractor 

BV  Keu  and  RetziUS  it  was  found  }^^^^^,  ^-j^^.g^  of  fat;  «,  external  sheath  of  optic 
(§    300),    that    from    the   subdural        nerved,  ''W.;;, space  opentag  beMnd^.^^^^^ 

space  of  the  cranium  another  space 

between  the  external  and  internal 

sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be 

iniected,  and  that  from  this  the  , 
injetieu,  <un^  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the 

rX'r'a  prirlnTf  tL^tl^^^^^^^         the  internal  sheath  and 

Ihe  c„nlctr.lissue  immcliately  inventing  the  opt.c  nen  e  htas,  .nject.on 

42 


Fie  600  —Posterior  lymphatic  circulation  in  the 
eve  of  a  pig  (diagram  after  SchicaWe).    e,  con- 
..       r  r>  X  >=■    „„.,„i„<!.  «,   ,v/r.  retractor 


the  ^^supravaginal:'  spv ;    sbv  -subvagmal 
space  between  the  internal  and  external  optic 
nerve  sheath;  p,  "perichoroidal    space  com- 
municating by  obUqne  passages  with  Tenons 
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fluid  may  also  be  driven,  and  moreover  from  the  subarachnoidal  space  of 
the  brain.  Schwalbe,  however,  states  that  his  -subvaginal  space  {shv) 
between  the  internal  and  external  optic  sheath  does  not  communicate 
with  the  perichoroidal  interval. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  are  said  to  invest  the  capillaries  and  veins 
like  sheaths  in  the  adventitial  layers,  but  to  pass  along  side  by  side  with 
the  arteries.  They  enter  the  optic  nerve,  as  already  stated  above.  We 
are  still  in  want  of  details  here. 

Turning  now  to  the  anterior  hjmphatic  circulation,  we  have  already 
remarked  "that  the  anterior  chamber  is  regarded  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
Ivraph  produced  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes. 

"  In  the  first  place,  according  to  Schioalhe,  the  lymphatic  fluid  passes  by 
a  series  of  slits  out  of  the  canal  of  Petit  into  the  posterior,  and  from 
thence  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

But  the  supply  flowing  from  Fontana's  space,  through  the  system  ot 
slits  in  the  ligamentum  iridis,  is  of  more  importance  still  This  space 
receives  the  lymph  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  iris  apparently. 

At  the  border  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  the  opening  into  the 
circular  canal  of  Sclilemm  takes  place,  according  to  Schwalbe.  This  may 
be  filled  with  even  very  slight  pressure,  and,  whether  we  deny  it  the 
nature  of  a  venous  vessel  or  not,  certainly  does  communicate  with  the 
venous  system. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  similar  arrangement  of  parts  described  in  the 
brain  by  Key  and  Retzius. 

§  320. 

Turning  now  to  the  accessory  structures  of  the  eye,  we  may  pass  over 
the  four  recti  and  two  oblique  muscles  as  requiring  no  farther  description. 

Many  years  ago  an  analogue  to  the  orbital  muscle  of  many  mammals 
was  discovered  by  Miiller  in  man.  This  is  a  greyish-red  mass,  closing 
up  the  fissura  orhitalis  inferior,  consisting  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle 
fibres,  most  of  which  possess  elastic  tendons.  It  is  supplied  by  pale,  non- 
medullated  nervous  filaments  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

The  eyelids,  palpebrce  are  formed,  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  (§  109), 
enclosed  in  a  thin  skin  quite  devoid  of  fat.  Imbedded  in  this  cartilage 
a  series  of  peculiar  modified  sebaceous  glands  is  to  be  found,  known  as  the 
Meibomian  glands.  In  man  from  30  to  40  of  these  may  be  counted  in  the 
upper  lid,  and  20  or  less  in  the  lower.  In  form  they  are  tubes  about 
0"1128  mm.  in  diameter,  with  round  vesicles  attached  along  the  sides. 
They  are  somewhat  less  in  length  than  the  tarsal  cartilages  are  in  height, 
and  open  with  contracted  mouths  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  free  border 
of  the  lid.  The  vesicles  of  these  glands  are  enveloped  in  a  beautiful  net- 
work of  medium-sized  capillaries.  Their  contents,  with  the  exception  of 
a  laminated  lining  of  flattened  cells  in  the  excretory  duct,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  (§  304). 

The  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  is  a  thick,  whitish-yellow  matter 
containing  much  fat,  and  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  known 
as  the  sebum  'paljoebrale,  and  serves  to  keep  the  free  border  of  the  lid  in  a 
greasy  condition. 

The  orbicularis  paljiebrarum  muscle  belongs  to  the  striped  class. 
Associated  with  it,  however,  are  membranous  layers  of  smooth  fibres, 
forming  reticulated  fasciculi  {H.  Miiller),  and  constituting  a  m.  palpe- 
h'alis  sup.  and  inf. 
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The  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic, 
with  the  cornea,  are  covered  by  a  thin,  soft,  mucous  membrane,  known  as 
t^Q  cmjiinchva.  This  is  generally  divided  into  the  c. palpebrarum,  the  c. 
bulbi,  OT  that  passing  from  the  latter  to  the  ball  of  the  eye;  and  the 
interior  part,  the  c.  sderotkce  and  cornece.  The  latter  portion,  however, 
deserves  no  longer  the  name  of  mucous  membrane,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  represented  merely  by  a  laminated  flattened  epithelial  covering. 

The  substratum  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  formed  of  reticulated  con- 
nective-tissue containing  lymphoid  cells  (Henle).  This  Stieda  asserts  to 
be  separated  from  the  epithelial  layer  by  a  homogeneous  elastic  membrane. 
The  epithelium  in  the  cleft  between  tlie  lids,  derived  from  the  cuticular 
layer  of  the  skin,  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  be  ciliated  (Henle). 
It  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  several  layers  of  pavement  cells. 

Numerous  depressions,  pits,  and  clefts,  of  the  most  diverse  forms,  which 
occur  in  this  mucosa,  are,  strange  to  say,  lined  by  a  kind  of  columnar 
epithelium,  producing  the  deceptive  appearance  of  true  glands  ;  indeed,  such 
were  described  here  by  Henle.  Among  the  ordinary  epithelial  elements 
of  the  part  there  occur  also,  in  the  conjunctiva  palpebrarum,  those  struc- 
tures known  as  beaker  cells  (Stieda).  We  also  meet  here  with  tactile 
corpuscles,  according  to  Krause,  the  terminal  structures  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  (§  185).  The  conjunctiva  bulbi  is  a  continuation,  not  only  of  the 
epithelial  cellular  layer,  but  also  of  the  subjacent  connective-tissue.  The 
first  extends  over  the  whole  cornea  (§  292),  but  not  so  the  latter,  which 
is  lost  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  in  the  tissue  of  the  same,  after  having 
become  very  thin.  The  plica  semilicnaris,  finally,  is  a  duplicature  of  the 
conjunctiva  bulbi,  and  contains  in  its  caruncula  laclirijmalis  ordinary 
sebaceous  glands.  Scattered  fasciculi  of  unstriped  muscle 
also  occur  here  (H.  MiiUer). 

The  glands  of  the  conjunctiva  are  of  various  kinds. 

In  man,  and  in  certain  of  the  mammalia,  in  the  first 
place,  small  racemose  glandules  are  to  be  found,  known 
generally  as  mucous  glandules  {"  accessory  lachrymal 
glands"  of  Henle).  They  are  situated  in  that  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva  passing  from  the  tarsus  to  the  bulb,  and 
are  seen  to  the  number  of  42  in  the  upper,  while  from 
2  to  6  only  occur  in  the  lower  lid.  They  are  irregularly 
scattered,  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  sub- 
mucous tissue.  They  are  most  crowded  in  the  transition 
fold.  The  contents  of  their  acini,  which  are  about  0-0564: 
mm.  in  diameter,  present  fatty  particles. 

Among  the  ruminants,  but  not  in  man,  there  occurs, 
as  was  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Meissner,_  a  second 
very  interesting  form  of  gland  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  and  particularly  in  that  part  encircling  the  cornea 
below  and  internally.  Tliis  belongs  to  the  convo- 
luted tubular  class  (tig.  GOl)  like  the  sweat  glands  ot 
the  skin,  but  each  gland  opens  with  a  bulbous  dilata- 
tion. The  number  of  such  convoluted  glandules,  now- 
ever,  is  very  small,  only  amounting  in  each  eye  to  from 

6  to  8.  .  ,      •  n 

At  the  outer  border  of  the  cornea  of  the  pig  another  _ 
third  species  of  gland  was  found  by  Manz.    In  this  form  we  have  simple 
round,  or  oval  sacs,  measuring  0-067-0-2  mm.  in  diameter,  made  up  of 


Fig-.  601.— A  convo- 
luted gland  from 
the  conjunctiva 
bulbi  of  the  calf 
(alter  Manz). 
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Fig.  602. — Trachoma  gland  from  the  ox,  witli  injected 
lymphatic  canals:  vertical  section,  a,  snbmucous 
lymphatic  vessel ;  c,  splitting  up  of  the  same  round 
the  follicle,  b. 


concentric  layers  of  connective-tissue,  and  containing  cells  and  a  granular 
matter.  They  have  been  named  by  histologists,  after  their  discoverer, 
the  glands  of  Majiz. 

In  addition  to  these  secreting  organs  of  the  conjunctiva  we  meet  with 

lymphoid  follicles,  or,  as  they 
have  been  named  by  Henle, 
trachoma  glands  (fig.  G02).  They 
are  to  be  found  in  man,  in  nume- 
rous mammals,  and  in  several 
birds.  They  usually  occupy, 
but  not  in  all  animals,  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  especially  in 
the  transition  fold  of  the  under 
and  third  lid,  or  plica  semi- 
lunaris, and  are  sometimes  scat- 
tered, sometimes  aggregated. 
An  enormous  collection  of 
them,  strongly  resembling  one 
of  Peyer's  patches,  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  under  eyelid  of  the  ox  [plaque  of  Bruch).  In  the  human 
conjunctiva  they  Sre  only  met  with  irregularly  and  sparsely  scattered. 

The  structure  of  these  bodies  is  that  of 
other  lymphoid  follicles  (Frey,  Hugue- 
nin).  Their  vascular  network  is  thin  and 
irregular  (§  227).  Around  them,  even  with- 
out injection,  lymphoid  lacunae  may  be 
recognised. 

As  regards  the  blood-vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva bulbi,  we  find  its  capillary  supply 
derived  from  branches  of  the  palpebral  and 
lachrymal  arteries,  as  well  as  twigs  given 
off  from  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  (comp. 
§  312).  The  capillary  system  of  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva  is  much  more  dense 
and  more  extensive. 

The  lymjjhatics  of  the  conjunctiva  were 
discovered  many  years  ago  by  Arnold,  and 
have  been  since  observed  by  Teichmann. 
A  delicate  zone  of  the  same,  about  0-9 
mm.  broad,  encircles  the  cornea,  and  is  con- 
tinuous peripherally  with  the  network  of 
wider  canals  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva. 

The  trachoma  glands  are  likewise  rich  in 
lymphatic  vessels,  as  may  be  learned  from 
injection  {Frey). 

In  BrucKs  plaque  in  the  ox  (fig.  602) 
knotted  lymphatics  of  considerable  size 
ranging  from  0-377  to  0T511  mm.,  may 
IT     1  ^®   observed   traversing   the  submuco<?a 

obliquely  or  perpendicularly  (a).    These  form,  at  the°  under  surfece  of 
tne  tollicle,  a  very  complicated  network  of  canals  0 ■0744-0- 1128  mm 
in  breadth,  and  give  off  other  finer  vessels,  0-02  mm.,  which  areX 
arranged  m  a  retxform  manner,  ascending  through  the 'narrow -meshed 


Fig.  603.— Termination  of  the  nerves  of 
the  conjunctiva  in  end-bulbs.  1 .  From 
the  calf.   2.  From  man. 
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connecting  layer  of  the  follicle,  and  forming,  on  their  part,  a  net-like 
covering  (c)  around  the  same  (b).  The  most  superficial  part  of  this 
network,  namely,  that  underlying  the  epithelial  layer,  runs  more  or  less 
n  no^Qo  ^'a  ^  beneath  the  latter,  giving  off  numerous  fine  terminal  twigs  of 
0;0282-0-0113  mm.  in  diameter,  which  ascend  still  farther  for  a  short 
distance,  and  tlien  end  hlind  under  the  epithelial  covering. 

The  nerves  of  the  conjunctiva  (fig.  603,  c)  terminate,  in  the  first  place 
(as  has  been  shown  by  Krause),  in  man  and  other  mammalia  in  those 
end-bulbs  (a),  already  described  (§  184).  '  Again,  as  we  have  learned  from 
Cohyiheim's  and  Hoi/er's  interesting  discovery,  the  corneal  nerves  extend 
into  the  overlying  epithelium,  or  so-called  conjunctiva  corner  (§  309). 
For  the  rest  we  refer  the  reader  to  §  184. 

The^  lachnj7nal  glands,  whose  sp.  gr.,  according  to  Krause  and  Fischer, 
is  r058,  consist  of  aggregations  of  racemose  glands,  which,  as  far  as  the 
shape  of  both  lobuli  and  vesicles,  and  their  nucleated  cells,  composed  of 
finely  granular  protoplasm,  is  concerned,  present  nothing  peculiar  for 
our  consideration.  Their  excretory  canals,  7  to  10  in  number,  made  up 
of  fibrous  tissue  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  perforate  the  conjunc- 
tiva. In  the  walls  of  these  we  meet  again  with  those  flattened  stellate 
cells  already  alluded  to,  §  194  (fig.  329).  The  nerves  of  the  organ  are 
supposed  to  penetrate  through  the  limiting  structures  of  the  acini,  and 
terminate  between  the  gland  cells  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  (Boll).  The  arrangement  of  the  capillaries  here  is  as 
usual  in  such  structures. 

The  structures  composing  the  apparatus  for  carrying  off  the  tears  are 
not  alike  throughout.  In  the  lachrymal  canals  the  tissue  of  the  mucosa 
is  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  while  in  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct  a  reticulated 
connective  substance,  containing  lymphoid  cells,  presents  itself  (Henle). 
From  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  small  mucous  glands  extend 
upwards,  and  occur  not  only  in  the  Avide  nasal  duct,  but  also  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  canaliculi  (B.  Maier).  In  regard  to  the  species  of  epithe- 
lium lining  the  lachrymal  passages  there  still  exists  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  Non-ciliated  columnar  cells  are  stated  to  occur  throughout 
them  by  Maier.  Henle,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  having  found 
flattened  epithelium  in  the  canaliculi,  ciliated  in  the  lachrymal  sac  and 
nasal  duct,  merging  into  the  flattened  formation  of  the  nose. 

We  turn  now  to  the  tears,  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  which, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  humour,  which  exudes  through  the 
cornea,  bathe  the  front  of  the  eye.  This  fluid  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  and  slightly  saltish  taste.  Chemical  analysis,  instituted  long 
ago  by  Frerichs,  shows  about  1  per  cent  of  solid  matters  (0-9-1  "3  per  cent.) 
Among  these  albumen  appears  in  combination  with  soda  (the  "  lachry- 
miiie  "'^  of  earlier  investigators),  together  with  traces  of  fats,  extractives, 
and  mineral  matters.  Of  the  last  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  most  import- 
ant phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  appearing  in  but  small  amount. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the -tears  are  carried  off  by  the  canaliculi 
into  the  nose,  but  when  the  secretion  is  too  abundant  it  overflows  the 
lower  lid.  The  psychical  significance  in  the  human  being  ol  tears  has 
long  been  recognised. 

§321. 

The  development  of  the  eye,  to  which  we  will  only  devote  a  few  words 
here,  takes  place  from  three  different  portions  of  the  rudimentary  embry- 
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oni'c  body.  The  first  trace  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  stalked  process 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  which  is 
destined  in  its  farther  development  to  transformation  into  the  retina  and 
pigmentarij  epithelium  of  the  choroid,  while  the  pedicle  becomes  the  optic 
nerve.  AYe  have  already  seen  that  the  lens  springs  from  that  portion  of  the 
corneous  germinal  layer  which  lies  over  the  rudimentary  eye,  growing  in- 
wards in  the  form  of  a  thick-walled  hollow  sphere  (comp.  §  161).  Besides 
the  latter,  and  underneath  it,  there  presses  into  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
the  vitreous  humour,  a  production  of  the  middle  germinal  layer,  i.e.,  of  the 
dermal  tissue  of  the  head.  These  two  organs  thus  double  in  the  optic  vesicle 
into  itself,  after  which,  as  in  the  serous  sacs,  two  lamellae  of  formative 
cells  may  be  distinguished,  a  thicker  internal  one,  the  future  retina,  and 
an  external  thin  layer  destined  to  form  the  pigmentary  epithelium.  We 
now  have  before  us  what  is  known  as  the  secondary  optic  vesicle.  The 
fibrous  layer  of  the  choroid,  the  ciliary  body  and  muscle,  the  iris,  sclerotic, 
and  cornea,  all  spring  from  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  middle  germinal 
layer  of  the  rudimentary  embryonic  head. 

That  the  tvhole  retina,  with  the  exception  of  the  pigmentary  epithelium, 
takes  its  rise  from  the  internal  lamella  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  is  a 
fact  observed  long  ago  by  Remah  and  Koelliker,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed more  recently  by  Babuchin  and  Schvltze.  The  first  elements  to 
be  recognised,  according  to  Babuchin,  are  the  rudiments  of  the  fibres  of 
Mailer,  in  the  form  of  fusiform  cells,  terminating  at  either  end  in  the 
limiting  membranes  (external  and  internal)  which  are  formed  from  them. 
After  the  fibres  of  Miiller  the  ganglion  cells  are  next  developed,  and 
then  the  stratum  fibrillosum.  The  molecular  and  inter-granular  layers,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  rods  and  cones,  appear  almost  simultaneously  ;  the  first- 
mentioned  layer,  however,  precedes  the  others  somewhat  in  formation, 
and  the  stratum  bacillosum  brings  up  the  rear.  The  rods,  cones,  and 
cone-bodies  are  produced,  according  to  Babuchin,  in  the  tadpole  as  pro- 
cesses or  outgrowths  from  cells.  They  thus  constitute  with  their  cells 
("granules"  or  "  corpuscles")  an  inseparable  whole. 

The  development  of  the  central  portion  of  the  retina,  moreover,  hurries 
on  m  advance  of  that  of  the  periphery  {Babuchin,  Schultze). 

A  number  of  delicate  hemispheroidal  growths  were  recognised  by 
Schultze  in  the  chick  projecting  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrana 
limitans  externa.  These  are  stated  by  him  to  be  developed  later  on  into 
rods  and  cones. 

The  outer  halves  or  members  of  the  rods,  which  also  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  internal  waU  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  are  formed 
much  later  than  the  inner  members. 

In  connection  with  the  late  development  of  the  rods  there  is  a  point  of 
much  interest  mentioned  by  Schultze.  Animals  which  are  born  with 
closed  eyes-as,  for  instance,  cats  and  rabbits— do  not  at  birth  possess 
those  retmal  elements,  while  in  man  and  the  ruminants  they  are  already 
fully  developed  when  born. 

The  external  layer  of  the  so-called  secondary  optic  vesicle  is  formed  by 
a  single  row  of  perpendicular,  and  originally  elongated,  but  later  more  or 
ess  cuboid  cells,  which  become  eventually  flattened.    This  is  gradually 
transformed  into  pigmentary  epithelium,  as  has  been  already  remarked 
by  the  absorption  0    molecules  of  melanin.     This  layer  fs  ge^ra  ly 

tothTretin?''     '  "^^^^^^ 
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Ihe  histogenic  occurrences  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
cooroid,  iris,  and  sclerotic  require  further  investigation.  The  rudimentary 
chmea  has  been  already  alluded  to,  §  133,  and  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
fibres  of  the  lens  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  section  quoted  above. 

The  lachrymal  glands  are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  most  other 
racemose  secreting  organs ;  their  cellular  constituents  springing  from  the 
corneous  germinal  plate.  The  Meibomian  follicles  are  developed  at 
rather  a  late  period. 

§  322. 

"We  come  now,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  the  organs  of  hearing, 
the  last  of  the  apparatuses  of  special  sense  which  shall  occupy  our 
attention. 

On  each  side  of  the  head  we  have  an  internal  ear,  consisting  of  the 
labyrinth,  Avhich  receives  the  impressions  of  sound,  a  midde  ear  for  the 
conducting  of  the  waves  of  sound ;  and  an  external  ear,  separated  from 
the  last  by  the  tympanum. 

We  will  commence  our  description  with  the  latter. 

The  outer  ear  is  made  up  of  the  pinna  and  external  auditory  meatus. 
The  texture  of  its  cartilage  has  been  already  described  §  108.  The  exter- 
nal skin,  likewise,  which  is  here  closely  attached  to  the  latter,  and  which 
is  quite  destitute  of  fat,  except  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  needs  no  farther 
notice.  In  the  pinna  of  the  ear  we  find  numerous  downy  hairs,  and^ 
often  considerable  sebaceous  follicles  (§  304),  as  well  as  small  sudoriferous 
glands  (§  302),  especially  on  the  posterior  aspect.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  glandulse  cerminosse  of  the  outer  passage,  in  which  sebaceous  follicles 
are  also  present,  have  been  likewise  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  portion  of  our 
work  (§  302).  The  muscles  of  the  pinna  belong  to  the  striped  class 
{§  164). 

The  mcmbrana  tympani  consists  of  a  fibrous  plate  clothed  externally 
by  the  cutis,  and  internally  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear. 
Through  the  so-called  anmdus  cartilagineus  it  is  continuous  with  the  adja- 
cent periosteum.  The  coat  derived  from  the  skin  presents  a  thin  fibrous 
layer,  quite  devoid  of  glands  and  papilla;,  which  may  be  found,  however,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  fibrous  plate  consists  of  an  external 
lamina  of  radiating  fibres,  and  an  inner  sheet  of  circular  bundles.  The 
elements  are  those  of  ill-developed  connective-tissue,  exhibiting  flat  anasto- 
mosino-  bands  wath  connective-tissue  corpuscles  (Gerlach),  and  perhaps  also 
a  few  Smooth  muscle  fibres  {Prussak).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mner 
surface  possesses  likewise  a  very  thin  fibrous  portion,  and  usually  a  covering 
of  simple  flattened  epithelium.  The  latter  extends  also  into  the  several 
depressions  of  the  tympanum,  and  into  the  mastoid  cells.  The  rest  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  lined  with  doubly  laminated  ciliated  epithe- 
lium The  vascular  network  of  this  diaphragm  consists  of  several  portions 
(Ge7-lach)  of  an  external  web  formed  of  radiating  elongated  meshes  of 
fine  tubes  belonging  to  the  dermal  layer,  an  internal  with  rather  small 
meshes  supplying%he  mucous  membrane,  while  the  middle  fibrous  layer 
S  the  tympanum,  which  was  formerly  said  to  be  devoid  of  vascularity, 
presents"a  ^hird  set  of  vessels  according  to  Kessel. ^  Lymphatics  are  also 
plesent  here  in  large  numbers,  and  nerves  likewise,  but  the  mode  of 
termination  of  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  . 

The  whole  of  the  middle  ear,  with  its  various  paxts  and  adjoining  cavi- 
ties, is  lined  bv  the  same  thin,  vascular,  probably  glandless,  mucous  mem- 
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brane.  In  the  Eustachian  tube  its  ciliated  cells  are  of  the  columnar  kind 
interspersed  with  beaker  cells  (Schultze). 

The  vascular  system  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  remarkable  lor  present- 
ing a  few  very  slightly  ramifying  arterial  feeding  tubes,  forming  but  a 
very  ill-developed  arterial  capillary  network.  The  venous  portion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  highly  developed.  Here  we  meet  with  considerable 
vessels  forming  strong  networks.  The  circulation  of  the  cavity  is  char- 
acterised by  being  very  rapid,  and  subject  to  smaU  pressure  (Prussak). 

The  bjmjjhatics  of  the  cavity  resemble  those  of  the  tympanum  {Ke.ssel). 

The  nerves  require  closer  attention.  On  the  tympanic  branch  nume- 
rous ganglia  have  been  observed,  formed  of  larger  or  smaller  collections 
of  cells,  or  even  of  single  elements  between  the  medullated  fibres  (Krause). 
Numerous  nervous  networks  are  also  found  here. 

The  small  bones  of  the  ear  consist  of  compact  osseous  substance,  present- 
ing numerous  Haversian  canals  {Riidiager,  Brunner).  Between  the  hammer 
and  ambos  only  is  there  a  joint.  The  first  of  these  is  covered  as  far  as  it 
is  united  to  the  tympanum  {i.e.)  on  its  short  process,  and  the  so-called 
handle  with  a  thin  coat  of  hyaline  cartilage  {Gruher). 

The  union  of  the  short  process  of  the  ambos  (which  is  clothed  with 
cartilage)  with  the  side  of  the  cavity  is  effected  by  strong  connective- 
tissue,  that  between  ambos  and  stapes  by  a  symphysis  of  hyaline  cartil- 
age, with  a  diaphragm  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  middle.  The  cartilaginous 
borders  of  the  foot  of  the  stirrup,  and  of  the  foramen  ovale,  are  joined  by- 
strong  connective-tissue  (^Brunner). 

The  muscles  of  the  ossicular  auditus  are  of  the  striped  kind  (§  164). 

We  conclude  this  section  with  a  glance  at  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Its  cartilage  has  been  already  considered,  §  108.  Its  mucous  membrane 
bears  a  double  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium,  and  contains  racemose  mucous 
glands,  varying  in  size  and  position,  however,  in  different  localities.  The 
gland  vesicles  are  lined  with  columnar  cells.  The  mucous  tissue  may  in 
parts  be  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells  [Riidinger).  A  nervous  plexus  with 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Emta.chian  tube  {Krause). 

§  323. 

The  internal,  and  proper  organ  of  hearing,  consists  of  the  vestibule, 
semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea.  The  whole  is  occupied  by  certain  mem- 
branous bags  and  canals,  containing  a  watery  fluid ;  in  these  the  auditory 
nerves  terminate,  surrounded  by  the  fluid.  The  distribution  of  these 
nerves  is  twofold, — first,  to  the  ampullae  and  sacculi  of  the  vestibule,  and 
then  to  the  spiral  plate  of  the  cochlea. 

Both  the  vestibule  and  internal  surface  of  the  semicircular  canals  are  lined 
with  periosteum.  The  transparent  serous  fluid  with  Avhich  they  are  filled 
is  known  as  the  pterilymph,  or  aquula  Cotunii.  According  to  Schwalbe, 
they  may  be  injected  from  the  subarachnoidal  space  of  the  brain  through 
the  porus  acusticus  internus.  The  periosteum,  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  constitute  the  membr.  tympani 
secundaria,  resembling  in  their  structure,  as  a  whole,  the  true  drum  of  the 
ear  in  many  respects. 

The  walls  of  the  sacculus  hemiellipticus  and  rotundus  and  c.  semicir- 
cularis  membranacei,  with  their  ampullcp.,  suspended  in  the  perilymph, 
but  always  attached  at  definite  points  to  the  periosteum,  consist  of  an 
external  undeveloped  connective-tissue,  composed  of  stellate  corpuscles, 
and  an  internal  elastic  transparent  layer,  containing  numerous  nuclei.  In 
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Fig.  604. — Otolithes,  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  calcium  (after  Funke). 


the  niemoranous  semicircular  canals,  which  lie  excentrically,  that  is, 
auaclied  to  the  convex  aspect  of  the  long  passages  {Riidinger).  \\ns  elastic 
lamma  is  maintained  by  the  same  observer  to  project  in  the  form  of 
numerous  tufts  into  the  lumen.  These,  however,  appear  to  be  in  man 
pathological  products  {Lucae).    Again,  internally  these  present  a  thick 

n'^rToa".  n  ^li^n^'^""  ^^'^^^^  ^^^P)'  ^^^^e  up  of  pavement  cells,  from 
U-UUJU  to  0-0180  mm.  m  diameter.  From  the  usually  numerous  blood- 
vessels ot  these  walls  a  second  watery 
fluid  is  secreted,  known  as  endolymph. 
or  aquula  vitrea  auditiva,  which  fills  the 
space  contained  within  them. 

The  otolithes  (fig.  604),  enclosed  with- 
in a  special  membrane,  present  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  white  specks  at 
those  points  where  the  terminal  fila- 
ments of  the  auditory  nerves  are  spread 
out  in  the  sac  of  the  vestibule.  These 
are  probably  small  columnar  crystals, 
whose  size  varies  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
their  diameter  ranging  from  0  0090  to 
0"0020  mm.  and  less.  A  few  of  them 
«re  also  contained  within  the  membran- 
ous semicircular  canals.  They  consist 
principally  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  but  leave  behind,  according  to  the 
observations  of  many  investigators,  an  organic  substratum,  after  having 
been  treated  with  acids. 

§  324. 

There  now  remains  for  our  consideration  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
acusticus  to  the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibule  and  the  membranous  ampullse. 
The  nerve  fibres  for  the  sacculus  hemiellipticus  and  ampullae  are  derived 
from  the  n.  vestibuli ;  those  for  the  sacculus  rotundus  from  the  so-called 
n.  saccularis  minor,  a  branch  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  auditory. 
They  enter  the  duplicatures  of  the  walls,  which  are  especially  distinct  and 
prominent  in  the  ampullae,  projecting  into  the  cavity  in  the  form  of  par- 
titions. Here  they  divide  into  branches,  and  run  towards  the  internal 
free  surface  of  the  walls,  still  ramifying  in  their  course.  All  the 
nerve  fibres  are,  however,  confined  to  this  projection,  known  as  the 
septum  nerveum  ;  none  of  them  extend  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
ampuUtB. 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  from  the  early  investigations  of  Valentin  and 
Wagner,  that  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  were  arranged  in  termi- 
nal loops.  The  incorrectness  of  this  view,  however,  is  now  generally 
recognised  ;  and  we  know  that  the  ends  of  the  nerves  undergo  still  farther 
subdivision.  It  v/as  Schultze,  however,  who  first  arrived  at  definite  con- 
clusions here  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  parts,  which  latter  is  of  the 
highest  interest,  manifesting  as  it  does  such  close  relationship  to  the  mode 
of  termination  of  the  higher  nerves  of  special  sense  (fig.  605).  These 
conclusions  were  not  drawn  from  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  ear,  but  from  that  of  rays  and  sharks. 

If  the  septum  nerveum  be  very  minutely  examined,  its  projecting 
margin  {crista  acustica  of  Schultze)  presents  on  either  side  a  thick  covering 
of  soft  pultaceous  matter,  resembling,  in  transverse  section,  the  cap  of  a 
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mushroom.  Under  the  microscope  we  may  easily  recognise  the  fact,  that 
the  ordinary  simple  pavement  epithelium  of  the  internal  ear  has  given 
way  to  another  species,  namely,  to  a  deeply  laminated,  whose  uppermost 
elements  (a),  Avhich  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  dotted  with  yellowish 
granules,  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cells  met  with  m  the  regio 

olfactoria  (§  307).  i  j.  -u    £v  f 

It  is  between  these  cylinders  on  the  septum  nerveum  that  the  hbres  oi 
the  auditory  nerve  terminate,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  olfactory 
and  gustatory  nerves. 

The  structure  of  this  portion  of  the  ©rgan  of  hearing  is,  however,  very 
compUcated,  and  by  no  means  as  yet  fully  understood. 

The  first  thing  remarked— in  fishes,  such  as  young  tritons  (Sc/inlze)—- 
over  the  free  surface  of  the  whole  yellow  layer,  is  a  multitude  of  extremely 
long  (0'0902  mm.)  stiff  filaments,  projecting  beyond  the  surface  (the 
"  auditory  filaments"),  whose  relation,  however,  to  the  cells  below  requires 
farther  investigation.  Deeper  down,  seated  on  the  fibrous  substratum, 
there  appears  another  kind  of  cell  {b),  supported  upon  an  expanded  base 
{basal  cell  of  SchuUze).    Finally,  we  meet  with  small  colourless  cells  in 

great  number,  which  give  off  a  process  at 
either  pole  of  their  rounded  or  fusiform 
bodies  (c) ;  these  are  the  fibre  cells  of 
SchuUze.  The  superior  process  {d)  is  the 
thickest,  and  ot  rod-like  form,  ending  on 
the  surface  of  the  complex  epithelial 
stratum,  with  truncated  extremity.  The 
inferior  (e)  is  thinner,  and  dips  down  to- 
wards the  connective-tissue  substratum. 
The  nerve  fibres  (/)  appear  at  first  sight 
to  terminate  at  the  border  of  the  fibrous 
layer,  under  the  epithelial  covering,  but 
only  merge  here  into  pale  axis  cylinders, 
which  enter  the  latter  {g),  and  after  split- 
ting up  into  a  large  number  of  branches, 
disappear  eventually  from  view.  It  is  not 
improbable,  although  not  yet  proven,  that 
these  terminal  fibres  are  continuous  with  the 
inferior  processes  of  the  fibre  ceW^^Schultze). 
SchuUze  maintains,  and  possibly  with  per- 
fect right,  that  the  divided  non-medullated 
axis  cylinder  is  prolonged  directly  into  the 
long  hairs  already  mentioned. 
The  same  structural  relations,  with  shorter  hairs,  however,  have  been 
observed  in  the  otolith  sac  of  fishes. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  to  the  same  effect  as  regards  other 
vertebrates ;  but  the  opinions  of  investigators  still  differ  widely. 

The  two  nervous  projections  of  the  human  vestibular  saccules,  or 
maculae  acnsHcce,  as  Henle  calls  them,  are  less  marked  than  the  septa 
nervea  of  the  ampullae,  but  are  wider,  and  present  a  larger  surface  on  the 
other  hand. 

These  macular  acusticse  were  very  accurately  described  some  years  a"-o 
by  Odenius.  In  the  utriculus  a  complicated  plexus  of  nerves  spreads  out 
towards  the  surface  through  the  connective-tissue  substratum,  terminatinf^ 
finally  in  delicate  axis  cylinders,  which  penetrate  into  the  epithelial  layer! 


Fig.  605. — From  the  crista  acustica  of 
the  ampulla  of  raja  clavatu  (after 
SchuUze).  a,  cylinder  cells;  6,  basal 
cells;  c,  fibre  cells,  with  an  upper  rod- 
like  process  d,  and  lower  filiform  e ; 
•  /,  nerve  fibres,  passing  into  pale  axis 
cylinders  at  g. 
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The  arrangement  of  nervous  elements  in  the  sacculus  rotundus  varies  in 
some  points,  though  in  the  main  tlie  same. 

In  approaching  the  macula,  the  low  cylindrical  elements  covering  the 
Avails  ot  the  saccule  are  observed  to  give  place  to  long,  columnar,  distinctly 
nucleated  cells,  with  yellowish  contents,  above  whose  free  border  hlaments 
are  seen  to  project. 

Minute  examination  reveals  that  of  these  very  decomposable  elements 
tliere  are  at  least  two  forms,  probably  corresponding  to  the  cylinder  and 
hbre  cells  of  Schultze.  These  were  also  seen  and  sketched  by  Koelliker 
m  the  saccus  homiellipticus  of  the  ox  years  ago.  One  species  present 
long,  narrow  fusiform  bodies  without  nuclei,  but  bearing  on  their  ends  those 
filaments  0-022 1-0-0226  mm.  long,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pro- 
ject beyond  the  surface  of  the  nerve  epithelium.  These  auditory  filaments 
were  discovered  long  ago  by  Schultze  in  mammals,  and  from  Odenim  we 
learn  that  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  septum  nerveum  of  the  human 
ampullae. 

The  connection  of  these  filamentous  bodies  with  the  axis  cylinders, 
which  certainly  penetrate  into  the  epithelium,  requires,  however,  further 
proof  in  our  opinion. 

§  325. 

Let  us  turn  now  finally  to  the  consideration  of  the  cochlea  (fig.  606). 

This  spiral  canal,  which  performs  in  the  human  ear  two  and  a  half 
turns,  is  divided  into  two  passages,  which  have  long  been  known  as  the 
scalce, — the  upper,  named  scala  vestihidi  (F),  and  the  lower,  scala  tyvijoam 
(T), — by  a  spiral  plate,  the  lamina  spiralis  (q-i).  Besides  these,  it  pre- 
sents also  a  third  and  more  important  intermediate  space,  the  canulis  coch- 
learis  of  Rcissner  {0). 

The  lamina  sjnralis  (from  q  to  i)  consists  of  an  internal  bony  anj  an 
external  soft  or  membranous  portion.  The  first  of  these,  an  outgrowtli  from 
the  modiolus  or  central  pillar,  is  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  whole  leaf. 
It  is  not,  however,  alike  in  all  the  turns,  being  broadest  in  the  first,  and 
becoming  gradually  narrow  as  it  ascends,  until  it  finally  terminates  in  the 
last  half  in  a  hook,  hamulus. 

This  osseous  spiral  plate,  lamina  sjnralis  ossea,  presents  two  lamellae  of 
compact  bony  tissue — the  upper  facing  the  scala  vestibuli,  the  lower  the 
scala  tympani,  and  between  these,  porous  tissue,  through  which  run  the 
freely  intercommunicating  passages  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  and 
nerves.  ISTear  the  j'unction  with  the  membranous  portion  tliese  passages 
unite  to  form  a  single  fissure,  bounded  by  the  two  osseous  lamellae,  both  (rf 
which  terminate  together  here  likewise. 

The  membranous  portion  is  directly  and  horizontally  prolonged  outward 
from  the  bony  partition.  It  is  known  as  the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea, 
or  memhrana  hasilaris.  It  presents  about  the  same  breadth  throughout 
(0-45  mm.),  and  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea. 

But  as  we  first  learned  from  Reissner  and  Koellilcer,  there  springs 
further,  within  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
lamina  ossea  with  the  membranacea  (a),  another  membrane  {R),  which 
ascending  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  reaches  the  inner  surface  of 
the  external  wall  of  the  cochlea,  Avhere  it  is  attached.  This  is  known 
as  the  membrane  of  Reissner. 

Thus,  a  narrow  passage  is  cut  off  from  the  scala  vestibuli,  lying  external 
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to  it,  and  holding,  of  course,  a  spiral  direction  likewise.  In  cross-section 
it  is  almost  triangular.  This  is  the  canalis  cochleari$,  already  mentioned 
above  (C).  Its  three  sides  are  consequently  formed,  below,  by  the  lamina 
spiralis  membranacea  {tympanic  wall),  above,  by  the  membrane  oi  Reissner 
(vestibular  wall),  and  externally  by  the  parietes  of  the  cochlea.  Above,  at 
the  hamulus,  the  canalis  cochlearis  ends  in  a  blind  sac  ("  Kuppelblind- 


Fig.  GU6.— Vertical  section  through  the  tube  of  the  cochlea  and  adjacent  parts  from  a 
/cetal  calf  at  an  advanced  period.  V,  Scala  vesttbuU;  T,  Sc.  tympani;  C,  canal  of  the 
cochha;  membrane  of  Reissner,  with  its  attachment  (a)  to  a  piojection  on  tli'e  so- 
caWei  habenula  sulcata  (c);  6,  connective-tissue  layer,  yi\\\\  ?i  vas  spirale  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  membrana  basiluris;  c',  teetli  of  the  first  row;  d,  sulcus  spiialis,  with 
thickened  epithelium,  which  extends  to  the  organ  of  Corti  (/),  still  in  process  of  fornia- 
tion;  e,  habenula  perforata;  Cm,  membrane  of  Corti  (1,  its  inner  and  tliinner;  2,  its 
middle  thicker  portion;  3,  its  external  end);  g,  zona  pectinata;  h.  habenula  tecta ;  k, 
epithelium  of  the  z.  pectinata;  k',  external  wall  of  the  coclilea;  k"  habenula  sulcata;  I 
ligamentum  sptrale  (t,  transparent  portion  of  the  same,  connecting  it  w  ith  the  zona  pecti- 
nata);  m,  slight  elevation;  n,  cardlaginons  plate;  o,  stria  vascularis ;  p,  periosteum  of 
tliezona  ossea;  p',  transparent  external  layer  of  the  latter;  q,  bundles  of  cochlearnerve 
fbres;  s,  point  of  termination  of  the  meduHated  nerve  fibres;  t,  position  of  the  axis  cylin- 
ders in  the  hab.  perforata;  r,  tympanal  periosteum,  of  the  zona  ossea. 

sack")  (Rensen,  Reicliert),  and  below  also  practically,  in  a  vestibular  sac 
("Vorhofs'  blind  sac"),  although  there  does  exist  a  communication 
between  it  and  the  sacculus  rotundus  (Hensen,  Reichert,  Henle).  This 
is  a  short  and  fine  tubule,  opening  at  right  angles  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  canalis  cochlearis,  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  oesophagus  into  tbe 
stomach.  We  name  this  the  canalis  reuniens.  The  latter,  Hke  the  two 
blind  sacs,  is  only  lined  with  cubical  epithelial  cells,  and  is  destitute  of 
the  acoustic  nerve  fibres  present  elsewhere. 

Both  scala  tympani  and  scala  vestibuli  are  lined  by  a  fibrous  coat 
The  membrane  of  Reissner  is  also  formed  of  fibrous  connective-tissue 
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covered  underneath,  but  not  above,  ^vith  a  single  layer  of  epithelium. 
-Lne  outer  wail  of  the  canalis  cochlearis  is  likewise  formed  by  a  coat  of 
periosteum  overlaid  with  similar  cells  (k').  In  it,  also,  may  be  recognised 
a  peculiar  eminence  (m),  a  layer  of  cartilage  situated  higher  up  (n),  and  a 
vascular  streak  (o).  o        f  \ 

The  floor  of  the  canalis  cochlearis,  i.e.,  the  upper  surface  of  the  lamina 
spiralis  membranacea,  exhibits  a  very  complex  structure  ;  while  the  under 
surlace,  or  that  facing  the  scala  tympani,  presents  nothing  remarkable  for 
our  consideration,  with  the. 
exception  of  the  so-called 
vas  sjnrale  (h),  enveloped 
in  a  thin  coating  of  connec- 
tive-tissue. 

The  very  important  struc- 
tures to  be  seen  here  were 
in  part  discovered  by  Corti, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Reiss- 
ner,  Claudius,  Bottcher, 
Schultze,  Deiters,  KoelUker, 
and  Hensen  (without  men- 
tioning many  others),  by 
whom  the  wonderful  ar- 
rangement of  parts  was 
further  and  further  un- 
veiled, at  the  same  time 
that  its  complexity  was  ren- 
dered so  evident  as  to 
ba£9.e  all  hopes  of  arriv- 
ing at  anything  like  de- 
finite conclusions  for  the 
present. 

According  to  Corti,  the 
membranous  spiral  plate 
may  be  divided  into  two 
zones, — an  internal  zona 
denticulata,  and  an  external 
z.  pectinata  (g). 

The  zona  denticulata  has 
been  again  subdivided  into 
two  portions,  namely,  into 
the  hahenula  interna,  or  sul- 
cata {<•),  or  labium  superius 
of  the  sulcus  spiralis,  and 
into  the  h.  externa,  s.  den- 
ticulata (e,  h). 

The  first  of  these  presents 
itself  as  a  high  eminence, 
the  crista  spiralis,  project- 
ing into  the  canalis  coch- 
learis Avith  comb-like  ridges 
and  grooved  external  bor- 
der. The  furrow  is  known  .  ,  ^  ^t.  -4. 
The  whole  structure  results  from  the  peculiar  disposal  of  the  periosteum 


Fig.  607.— The  organ  of  Corti  from  the  dog,  after  Waldeyer. 
seen  on  its  vestibular  aspect,  the  membrane  of  Jteissner 
and  the  so-called  membrana  tecloria  having  been  removed. 
A,  Crista  spiraUs ;  A  epithelium  of  the  sulcus  spirahs;  C, 
pillar  heads  of  the  fibres  of  Corti;  1),  lamina  rtticuldris; 
£,  externnl  epithelium  of  the  membrana  basilaris;  a,  cells 
of  the  sulcus  spiralis  shining  throiigli  tlie  acoustic  teeth;  4, 
corresponds  to  the  outer  boundary  line  of  these  teeth;  e, 
crticular  meshwork  between  the  internal  epithelial  cells; 
d  vas  spirali ;  <■,  internal  liair  cells;  /,  heads  of  the  inter- 
nal pillars,  or  fibres  of  Corti;  fi,  their  head  plates;  g, 
boundary  line  between  the  external  and  internal  pillars ; 
h.  heads  of  the  external  pillars  shining  through  the  head 
plates  of  the  internal  fibres  of  Corti  (the  clear  circle  is  the 
optical  transverse  section  of  the  external  fibre  or  pillar) ;  I, 
phalangeal  head-plate  of  the  external  pillar  or  the  first 
Phalanx  •  A",  m,  o,  first,  second,  and  third  rings  of  the  lamma 
reticularis,  with  the  hairs  or  filaments  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  rows  of  hair  or  tufted  cells;  n  and  p  are  the 
second  and  third  phalanges;  r,  supporting  cells  (^e»!«n); 
g,  cuticular  network  between  the  epithehal  ceUs  or  the 
framework  of  Deiters. 

the  semicanalis  or  sulcus  spiralis  (d). 
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of  the  spiral  bony  plate.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  simple,  either  homogeneous  or  streaked,  connective-tissue,  with 
imbedded  cells  and  scattered  capiUaries.  For  the  rest,  this  eminence 
decreases,  both  in  height  and  breadth,  as  we  ascend  through  the  canal 
of  the  cochlea. 

Upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  peculiar  pectiniform  structure  (fag. 
607  A)  a  number  of  not  less  remarkable  longitudinal  and  bifurcating 
ridges  present  themselves.  These  are  the  teeth  of  the  first  order  of 
Corti,  or  acoustic  teeth  of  Huschke.  .  ,  j-  i. 

In  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea  their  length  is  0-0451  mm.,  and  diameter 
0-0090-0-0113  mm. ;  these  dimensions  fall,  however,  as  we  ascend.  Inter- 
nally, towards  the  modiolus,  they  become  shorter  and  shorter,  ceasing 
suddenly;  while  externally  they  increase  in  length,  overhanging  with 
their  extremities  the  sulcus  spiralis  already  mentioned. 

With  this  last  structure  the  second  division  of  the  zona  denticulata 
commences,  namely,  the  hahenula  denticulata  or  externa,  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  again  subdivided  by  Koelliker  (and,  indeed,  unnecessarily  so)  into 
two  secondary  divisions, — an  internal,  which  he  calls  the  habennla  per- 
forata (fig.  606,  e) ;  and  an  external  [h),  the  hahenula  tecta.  The  latter 
is  identical  with  the  habenida  arcuata  of  Deiters. 

The  hahenula  perforata  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  sulcus  spiralis, 
that  is,  of  its  labium  inferius,  and  increases  in  breadth  as  the  summit  of 
the  cochlea  is  approached  throughout  the  turns  of  the  canal,  while  the 
hahenula  sulcata  becomes  narrower  at  the  same  time. 

It  consists  of  simple  connective  substance,  and  is  covered  on  its  surface 
facing  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  by  closely  set  row  of  longitudinal  emi- 
nences, 0  0226-0'01128  mm.  broad  ;  these  are  the  apparent  teeth  of  Corti. 

Between  the  outer  ends  of  these  apparent  teeth,  which  are  completely 
hidden  by  the  teeth  of  the  first  order  in  the  first,  but  only  partially  so  in 
the  subsequent  turns  of  the  cochlea,  small  slits  exist  for  the  passage 
of  the  cochlear  nerves  (fig.  608,  h). 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  boundary  between  the  hahenula  perforata  and 
habenula  tecta  or  arcuata. 

Its  wall,  or  the  membrana  basilaris  (fig.  608,  a,  b)  (formed  by  a  prolonga- 
tion outwards  of  the  habenula  perforata  and  tympanal  periosteum),  sup- 
ports upon  its  upper  surface  the  organ  of  Corti, — a  structure  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind,  whose  physiological  significance  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
understood  (figs.  607,  608).  This  is  also  known  as  the  papilla  sjnralis, — 
a  name  proposed  by  Huschke,  and  employed  after  him  by  Hensen. 

In  this  extraordinary  organ  may  be  distinguished  two  species  of  form 
elements,  namely,  peculiar  fibres  and  no  less  characteristic  cells. 

The  first  of  these,  i\\B  fibres  ot  pillars  of  Corti,  consist  of  two  rows  of 
band  or  pillar-like  elements  standing  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrana 
basilaris,  Avhich  is  somewhat  thinned  here,  and  converging  obliquely 
above,  where  they  meet  with  pointed  extremities.  Collectively  they  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  puffy  elevation,  holding  a  spiral  course  through 
the  coils  of  the  cochlea.  The  whole  being  hollow,  has  not  inaptly  been 
likened  to  a  tunnel. 

Thus,  in  the  organ  of  Corti,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  internal 
(n,  m)  and  external  (o)  pillars.  Both  kinds  of  elements  are  not  present, 
however,  in  the  same  number.  Two  of  the  external  pillars  may  usually 
be  counted  to  three  of  the  internal  (Claudius). 
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bulbous  swelling  0*0054  ram.  m  diameter  (?n).  Into  a  depression  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  latter,  the  upper  end  or  "head"  of  the  external  pillar 
of  Corti  (o)  (0-0079  mm.  across)  fits. 

This  external  pillar  springs,  with  a  similar  expansion,  from  the  mem- 
brane upon  which  it  rests,  and  presents  here  also  the  same  nucleated 
protoplasm  as  the  internal.  These  protoplasmic  cell-residues  taken  collec- 
tively, are  known  as  the  "  granular  layer." 
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The  form  of  the  external  pillar  is  allied  to  that  of  the  internal,  althoiigli 
by  no  means  quite  the  same.  A  glance  at  hg.  608  ^viU  render  any  further 
description  unnecessary.  ,    „     ^  t. 

•These  remarkable  stractures  are  composed  of  a  transparent  homoge- 
neous substance,  offering  but  slight  resistance,  however,  to  the  action  ot 

reagents.  .  ,  i  -i  i 

Eut  the  cellular  elements  of  the  organ  of  Corh  are  no  less  remarkab  e. 
Commencing  from  within  from  the  sulcus  spiralis,  we  may  observe  that 
the  epithelial  cells  become  higher,  so  that  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
internal  pillars  of  Corti  a  high  ridge  of  epithelium  {g)  is  formed  Here, 
then  we  come  upon  a  peculiar  structure,  known  as  the  internal  "  hair  cell 
or  tufted  cell  of  Deiters.  We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  again  to  refer 
to  the  cells  in  question,  which,  taken  all  together,  naturally  form  a  spiral 

row.  1-      •  +1, 

Now,  just  as  the  internal  hair  cell  lies  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the 
internal  pillar  covering  it,  so  do  the  external  hair  or  tufted  cells  or  cells  of 
Corti  of  earlier  observers  [p,  q,  r),  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  rows, 
cover  the  external  pillars,  similarly  inclined.  They  are  said,  however, 
by  the  most  recent  observers  (Gottstein  and  Waldeyer)  to  be  double  cells, 
and  the  pillars  of  Corti  are,  probably,  also  developed  from  such  twin 
cells  likewise. 

External  to  the  outer  hair-cell  spiral  we  next  come  upon  columnar 
epithelial  elements,  the  so-called  "supporting  cells"  of  Hensen  (fig.  608, 
z;  607,  r).  Beyond  this,  the  latter  become  shorter  and  shorter,  until 
they  gradually  merge  into  the  simple  cubical  epithelium  of  the  zona 
pectinata  {fig.  606,  /r). 

Let  us  now  bestow  a  glance  upon  that  wonderful  fenestrated  covering 
membrane,  known  as  the  lamina  reticularis  of  Koellilcer  or  I.  velamentosa 
of  Deiters,  essential  to  our  gaining  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole. 

In  fig.  608  the  position  of  this  covering  membrane  is  represented  in 
side  view  from  I  to  V,  but  its  remarkable  structure  can  only  bo  recognised 
from  above,  as  in  fig.  607. 

From  as  far  inwards  as  the  internal  pillars,  the  epithelial  cells  give 
off  a  cuticular  annular  limiting  border  (c).  Above  this,  then,  the  internal 
hair-cells  {e)  reach  the  same  height  as  the  organ  of  Corti. 

Each  internal  pillar  of  the  latter,  then,  is  prolonged  into  a  pretty  broad 
horizontal  plate,  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  an  external  pillar.  In  fig. 
607  these  internal  "head  plates"  are  represented  at/,  i.  Beneath  them 
lie  the  head  plates  of  the  external  pillars,  likewise  horizontal  (607,  I ; 
608,  m).  These  plates  have  a  long  narrow  neck,  and  present  an  oar- 
shaped  figure.  They  constitute  the  first  phalanges  of  the  lamina  reti- 
cularis. In  these  head  plates  the  latter  cuticular  formation  has  its 
commencement. 

A  glance  at  fig.  607  will  convey  a  more  rapid  idea  of  the  annulary  con- 
dition of  this  lamina  reticularis  than  any  description,  however  minute 
(Ic,  m,  o).  With  the  first  phalanx  we  are  already  acquainted.  At  n  and 
p,  the  second  and  third  rows  of  phalanges  are  to  be  seen.  K,  m,  a,  indi- 
cate the  tufts  of  hairs  of  the  three  spiral  ranks  of  the  so-called  external 
hair  cells.  Finally,  at  E,  descending  again,  we  come  upon  the  external 
epithelial  cells  of  the  niemhrana  hasilaris.  But  between  these  also 
further  prolongation  of  this  cuticular  mesh-work  may  be  recognised. 
This  is  the  so-called  "terminal framework"  of  Deiters  (g). 

The  zo7ia  pectinata  (fig.  606,  g),  i.e.,  the  external  portion  of  the  lam. 
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spiral,  memb.  commences  at  the  outer  border  of  tbe  organ  of  Corti,  and 
remains— one  might  almost  say  happily—free  from  further  accessory 
structures  l^ormed  of  the  two  periosteal  laminee  of  the  memb.  basilaria 
It  presents  a  perfectly  smooth  under  surface  towards  the  scala  tympairi, 
wniie  the  upper  appears  finely  streaked  as  if  fibrillated.  The  outer 
border  ot  the  zona  pecUnata  reaches  the  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea  (fig. 
bUb,  z).  _  Here  opposite  a  low  bony  ridge  (m),  which  Huschke  has  named 
the  lamiiia  spiralis  accessoria,  it  unites  with  the  so-called  ligamentum 
spirale  (/).  The  latter,  a  vascular  mass,  consists  of  an  upper  fibrillated 
portion,  and  an  under  cellular  part  facing  the  scala  tympani  (Hensen). 

§  326. 

There  still  remain  for  our  consideration  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
canalis  cocldeiB,  and  the  mode  of  termination  of  its  nerves. 

In  the  foetus  this  canal  (fig.  606,  C),  is  originally  lined  throughout 
with  epithelial  cells  {Koelliker).  These  present  themselves  as  a  single 
layer  of  pavement  elements,  except  in  two  localities,  namely  (1),  at  the 
sulcus  spiralis  (d),  and  so-called  habenula  sulcata,  and  (2)  in  the  position 
of  the  organ  of  Corti  (/).  In  the  first  of  these  positions  the  cell-layer  is 
stratified  and  overlaid  with  a  membrane,  the  membrane  of  Corti  [Cm).  At 
the  spot  indicated  by  {h),  the  epithelial  mass  forms  a  ridge  which  sup- 
plies, according  to  Koelliker,  material  for  the  formation  of  the  organ  of 
Corti,  of  the  hair-cells,  and  as  a  cuticular  structure  of  the  lamina  reticu- 
laris also. 

If  the  membrane  of  Corti  be  closely  examined  in  the  full-grown 
animal,  it  will  be  found  to  present  (in  the  ox,  for  instance)  a  thickness 
of  0'045  mm.,  and  finely  fibrous  appearance.  It  commences  upon  the 
habenula  sulcata  at  about  the  same  spot  as  that  at  which  the  membrane 
of  Reissner,  already  mentioned,  arises.  Its  mode  of  termination  exter- 
nally is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  According  to  Hensen,  Gottstein, 
and  Waldeyer,  it  reaches  to  the  organ  of  Corti,  terminating  very  much 
thinned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  external  hair-cells.  It  rests  immedi- 
ately upon  the  lamina  reticularis. 

The  epithelium  of  the  fully  developed  canalis  cochleae  consists,  upon  the 
membrane  of  Reissner  of  a  layer  of  large  flat  pavement  cells.  Smaller 
and  thicker  cells  are  to  be  found  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  canal  and  zona 
pectinata,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  where  large 
spheroidal,  and  at  last  perpendicularly  elongated  elements  present  them- 
selves the  "supporting"  (Stiitzzellen)  of  Hensen.  Under  Corti's  mem- 
brane, upon  the  habenula  sulcata,  it  probably  only  occurs,  on  the  other 
hand,  interruptedly,  and  in  tlie  sulcus  spiralis  Hensen  only  found  a 

single  layer.  .       j  •  v, 

the  cochlea  is  supplied  by  numerous  capillary  networks  situated  m  the 
periosteum  and  lamina  spiralis.  Above  the  so-called  ligamentum  spirale, 
especially,  may  be  seen  a  peculiarly  vascular  streak,  the  stria  vascularis 
of  Corti  {fig.  606,  o).  Within  the  lamina  sjnrcdis  the  bony  tissue  and 
nervous  ramifications  are  traversed  by  a  complex  network,  which  com- 
municates with  a  spiral  vessel  situated  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
plate,  i.e.,  that  facing  the  scala  tympani. 

As  regards  lymphatic  spaces,  in  the  internal  ear,  we  have  only  to 
remark  that  injections  from  both  subdural  and  subarachnoidal  spaces 
of  the  encephalon  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  {Key,  Retzius). 

Turning  now  to  the  distribution  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  the  first  point  to 
43 
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be  observed  is  that  bundles  of  fibres,  made  up  of  medullated  tubes 
0-0031:  ram.  in  thickness,  radiate  from  the  modiolus  into  the  lamina 
spiralis  ossea,  forming  a  dense  plexus  in  its  complicated  passages.  At 
ofie  particular  spot,  namely,  at  the  point  of  exit  from  the  bony  portion  of 
the  spiral  plate,  there  is  imbedded  (as  was  first  observed  by  Corti)  in  the 
course  of  the  primitive  fibres  a  ganglion  cell  {ganglion  spirale  of  Corti). 
Preserving  their  plexiform  arrangement,  the  nerve  fibres  still  pursue  a 
course  outwards,  passing  eventually  through  the  apertures  in  the  habe- 
nula,  after  having  dwindled  down  to  non-medullated  axis  cylinders. 
Arrived  now  in  the  canalis  cochlearis  they  present  themselves  as  extremely 
delicate  pale  fibrilla?. 

From  this  on  two  diff"erent  sets  of  fibres  may  be  distinguished,  namely 
(a),  one  for  the  internal,  and  {h)  one  for  the  external  hair  cells. 

The  axis  cylinders  of  the  internal  set  (0-0015-0-002  mm.  thick)  are 
supposed  to  penetrate  into  the  apices  of  the  internal  hair  cells  (fig.  608). 
The  external,  which  are  much  finer,  to  pass  across  the  "tunnel"  of  the 
organ  of  Corti,  about  midway  between  floor  and  roof  (Gottstein,  Wal- 
deyer)  to  unite  with  the  external  hair  cells  {ic).  These  views  are,  how- 
ever, still  but  very  feebly  supported. 

While  we  leave  the  greater  part  of  tlie  develojJment  of  the  organs  of 
hearing  to  the  special  works  on  embryology,  we  may  here  mention  a  few 
general  facts  on  the  subject  in  conclusion. 

The  labyrinth  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  vesicular  structure,  known 
as  the  lahyrinthine  or  auditory  vesicle,  a  multilaminar  infolding  of  the 
corneous  layer  (RemaJc),  which  subsequently  receives  from  the  middle 
germinal  plate  a  fibrous,  and  then  over  that  a  cartilaginous  covering  in 
the  form  of  a  capsule. 

The  semicircular  canals  and  the  canalis  cochlearis  are  then  formed 
from  the  auditory  vesicle  as  secondary  outgrowths. 

The  canalis  cochlearis,  at  first  only  a  slight  eminence,  grows  out  into  a 
curving  horn,  which  acquires  in  its  further  development  the  spiral  pas- 
.  sage  {Koelliker).    The  two  scaloi,  that  of  the  tympanum  and  that  of  the 
vestibule,  are  tertiary  formations  produced  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue adjoining  the  canalis  cochlearis. 
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fibrin,  15 
fibrinogen,  15 
fibrinoplastin,  15 
globulin,  17 
haemoglobulin,  18 
histogenic  derivatives  from,  21 
chondrin,  22 
chondrigen,  22 
collagen,  22 
colloid,  21 
elastin,  23 

glutin  yielding  substances,  21 

glutin,  22 

keratin,  21 

mucin,  21 
myosin,  16 
peptones,  17 
properties  of,  13 
syntonin,  16 
Amides.    Amido-Acids,  Organic  Bases,  40 
allantoin,  44 
cholin  (neurin),  48 
cystin,  50 
glycin,  48 
guanin,  43 
hypoxanthin,  43 
kreatin,  44 
kreatinin,  45 
leucin,  45 
neurin,  48 

relations  and  constitution  of,  40 
sarkin,  43 
taurin,  48 
tyrosin,  47 
urea,  40 

nitrate  of,  41 

oxalate  of,  41 
xanthin,  43 


Ammonium  Salts,  62 

carbonate  of,  62 

chloride  of,  62 

urate  of  (acid),  37 
Amoeboid  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Amoeboid  motion,  vid.  Cells  and  Blood 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Amyloid  matter,  29 
Anatomy,  general,  1 

study  of  same  with  microscope,  2 
■without  latter,  2 
Apparatuses  of  Body,  399 

bony, 

circulatory,  402 

digestive,  458 

generative,  536 

muscular,  573 

nervous,  574 

respiratory,  448 

sensory,  603 

urinary,  514 
Aqua  Cotunii  (perilymph)  of  internal  ear, 
vid.  Sens.  Ai>p. 

vitrea  auditiva  (endolymph)  of  intemal 
ear,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Arachnoid  of  brain,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Areola  of  breast,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Arrector  pili,  nmscle  of  hair  follicle,  vid. 

Hair 

Arteriae  helicinse  of  cavernous  organs,  vid. 

Gen.  App.,  male 
Arteries,  vid.  Vessels 

Arterioloe  rectoeof  the  kidneys,  vid.  Urinary. 
App. 

Articulations,  vid.  Bony  App. 

cartilages  of,  vid.  Bony  App. 
Auditory  filaments,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Auerbach's  plexus  myentericus,  vid.  Nerv. 

Tiss.  and  Digest.  App. 
Auricles  of  heart,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Axial  canal  of  spinal  cord,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Axial  stream  of  blood-vessels,  vid  Vessels 
Axis  cylinder,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss.  and  Nerv. 
App. 

Axis-cylinder  process  of  ganglion  cells,  vid. 

Nerve  Tiss.  and  Nerv.  App. 
Axis  fibres,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Axis  fibrillae,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 

Bacillary  layer  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
granules,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Bacilli  (rods)  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Bartholin's  glands,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Basement  niembrane  (intermediate  mem- 
brane), vid.  Cells 

Bases,  organic,  vid.  Amides,  &c. 

Beaker  cells,  vid.  Digest.  App.  and  Epithe- 
lium 

Bellini,  tubes  of,  vid.  IJRIN.  App. 
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Benzoic  acid,  38 
Bichat,  X.,  2 
Bile,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Biliary  capillaries  of  liver,  vid.  Digest. 
App. 

Biliary  passages,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

glands  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Biliary  pigments,  53 
Bilifuscin,  54 
Bilihuniin,  54 
Biliprasin,  54 
Bilirubin,  54 
Biliverdin,  54 
Bladder,  vid.  Urin.  App. 
Blood,  105 

amount  of,  in  body,  105 
.   analysis,  chemical  (present  state),  115 
anatomical,  105 
cells,  conditions  of,  during  life,  127 
coloured  or  red  (human),  106 
compared  with  those  of  lower  ani- 
mals, 109 
composition  of,  1]  7 
differences  of,  in  vena  porta  and 

vena  hepatica,  108 
effects  of  electrical  discharges  on, 
107 

of  gases  on,  122 
of  heat  on,  108 
of  several  reagents,  107 

number  of,  106 

origin  of,  114 

passage  of,  through  walls  of  unin- 
jured vessels,  128 

rouleaux  of,  123 

shape  of,  106 

size  of,  106  • 

volume  of,  106 

weight  of,  106 
colourless,  white,  pale,  110 

amoeboid  motion  of,  112 

composition  of,  134 

number  (normal)  compared  with 
red  and  in  leucaemia,  113 

nuclei  of.  111 

origin  of,  113  ;  from  bone  medulla, 
spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands, 
128;  in  the  embryo,  129. 

passage  of,  through  walls  of  vessels, 
129 

segmentation  of,  129 
transformation  of,  into  red  cells. 
114,  128 

circulation  of  red  and  white  corpuscles 

in  living  vessel,  113 
coagulation  of,  124 

buffed  coat,  127 

causes  of,  theories,  127 

crassamentum,  126 

crusta  phlogistica,  127 

variations  in  process  of,  126 
composition  of  (chemical),  114 

arterial  of  121 

intercellular  fluid  of,  118 

menstrual  of,  121 

splenic  artery  and  vein  of,  121 

venous  of,  121 

vena  porta  and  hepatica  of,  121 
corpuscles,  vid.  Cells 
crystals,  117 

development  of,  in  embryo,  129 
gases  of,  118-120 


Blood,  odour  of,  105 

physical  properties  of,  105-106 
plasma  of,  106 
temperature,  105 
Blood-vascular  glands,  vid.  CiBC,  APP. 
Blood-vessels,  vid.  Vessels 

of  organs,  vid.  same 
Bodies  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Bone,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
canaliculi  of,  vid.  A 
cartilage,  jic?.       (  q^^^  ,pj^_ 
earths,  vid.  C 
lacunae  of,  vid.  ) 
Bones  of  ear,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Bony  Apparatds,  510 

Articulation  (modes  of),  570 
diarthrosis,  570 
sutures,  570 
symphyses,  570 
synarthrosis,  570 
Cartilage  of,  570 
ill-developed  osseous  tissue  under- 
neath, 170 
Fonnation  of,  570 
Half-joints,  570 
Haversian  glands,  571 
Medulla  (conversion  of  cells  of,  into  red 

blood  corpuscles),  573 
Myeloplaxes,  573  and  71 
Nerves  of,  572 
Plicae  vasculosse,  571 
Vessels  of,  571 
Boundary  layer  of  ffenle  in  kidneys,  vid. 

Ubin.  App. 
Bowvian's  glands  of  olfactory  regions,  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Brain,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Breast,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (fem.) 
Bronchi,  vid.  Respir.  App. 
Bruch's  agminated  follicles  (plaques)  of 

conjunctiva,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Brunner's  glsMAs,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Buccal  glands,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Bulb  of  eye,  617 
Bulb  olfactory,  597 
Bulb  of  urethra,  566 
Butyric  acid,  24 

Calcification  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 

Canal,  semicircular,  of  ear,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Canal  of  Petit  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Canal  of  Schlemm  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Canaliculi  of  bone,  243 

Canalis  cochlearis,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Canals,  Haversian,  240 

Capillaries,  vid.  Vessels 

Capillary  canals,  vid.  Vessels 

Capillary  vessels,  vid.  Vessels 

Capillary  looped  networks,  vid.  Vessels 

Caprinic  acid,  25 

Capronic  acid,  25 

Caprylic  acid,  25 

Capsula  lentis,  vid.  Lens  Tiss. 

Capsule  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 

Caput  epididymis,  vid.  Gen.  App 

Carbohydrates,  30 

Cardiac  ganglia,  vid.  Ganglia 

Carotid  ganglion,  vid.  Ganglia 

Cartilages,  166 

articular,  167,  174 

calcification  of,  171 

capsules,  169 
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Cartilages — 
cells,  163 

fatty  infiltration  of,  171 
cells  of  (medullary),  171 

segmentation  oi',  170 
chemical  analysis  of,  183,  184 
classification  of,  167 
connective-tissue,  vid.  fibro-cartilage 
early  appearance  of,  186 
ekchondroses,  186 
elastic,  179 
enchondroma,  186 
fibre,  180,  225 

colloid  nuclei  of  intervertebral  liga- 
ments, 182 
fibro-reticular,  179 
hyaline,  166 

portions  of  adult  bodies  still  consist- 
of  it,  173,  174 

preformation  of  foetal  skeleton  in,  173 
intercellular  substance,  169 

source  of,  169 
liquefaction  of,  1 73 
medulla  of,  251 
membraniform,  167 
neoplasmata  of,  186 
permanent,  167  . 
respiratory  apparatus,  of,  176,  448 
reticular,  179 

significance  of,  in  adult  and  foetal  body, 
185 

temporary,  167 
Casein,  17 

Cauda  epididymis,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Cavernous  passages  of  lymphatic  glands,  vid. 

Giro.  Apf. 
Cells,  63 

amoeboid  motion  in,  75 

body  of,  64 
material  of,  66 

calcification  of,  95 

capsule  of,  83 

casting  off  of,  94 

chemical  constitution  of,  72 

ciliated,  the,  78 

colloid  metamorphosis  of,  94 

component  parts  of,  66 

containing  red  blood-corpuscles,  vid. 
CiRC.  App. 

contractile,  75 

cytoblastema,  87 

decay  of,  94 

derivatives  of,  vid.  Cells,  as  parent  of 

other  structures 
division  of,  88 
envelope,  64 

structure  of,  68 
enveloping  sphere  of,  92 
fatty  metatrioi-phosis  of,  95 
flattened,  65 
formed  products  of,  82 

basement  membranes,  84 

ground  substance,  86 

intercellular  substance,  86 

intermediate  membrane,  84 

membrana  propria,  85 

tissue  cement,  86 
fusiform,  66 

generation  of^  within  larger  and  older 

cells,  94 
giant  (multinuclear),  71 
granulated,  69 


Cells,  growth  of,  78 

interchange  of  material  of,  80 

mature,  66 

membrane  of,  64 

multinuclear,  71 

multiplication  of,  88 

networks  of,  vid.  Cells,  as  parent  of 

other  structures  and,  98 
nucleolus,  64,  70 
nucleus,  64,  69 

absence  of,  71 

gemmation  ot,  91 
ova,  perfect  e.vamples  of,  64 
parent,  89 

parents  of  other  structures  as,  95 
of  cellular  networks,  98 
of  connective  substances,  98 
of  connective-tissue  fibres,  89 
of  elastic  fibres,  89 
of  nerve  fibres,  100 
of  smooth  muscle  fibres,  95 
of  striped  muscle  fibres,  96 
of  vascular  cells,  97 

physiological  properties  of,  64 
decay  of,  101 

pore  canals  of,  83 

protoplasm  of,  66 

deposit  of  strange  matters  Ln,  67 

psorospermia  in,  92 

reception  of  solid  particles  into  interior 
of,  77 

Remak's  discoveries  concerning,  93 
ridged,  69 
segmentation  of,  88 

of  naked  cells,  88 

of  encapsuled,  89 

of  parent,  89 

of  daughter,  89 

of  yelk,  90 
senescent,  66 
shape,  65 

single-celled  organisms,  64 
size  of,  65 
smooth-edged,  69 
solution  of,  94 
spheroidal,  65 
spinous,  69 

spontaneous  generation  of  {Schioann),  92 

stellate,  66 

tall  narrow  species  of,  66 
tuberculisation  of,  95 
vital  properties  of  (amoeboid  motion),  75 
wandering  of,  through  the  body,  78 
significance  of  latter  process  in  inflam- 
mation, 79 

Cellular  networks,  vid.  Cells,  as  parent  of 

other  structures 
Cement,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 
Central  organs  of  Ne;rv.  Sys.  (brain  and 

cord),  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Cerebellum,  vid.  Nerv.  A.pp. 
Cerebra  ganglia,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Cerebrum,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Cerumen,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Ceruminous  glands,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Chemistry  of  tissues,  5 

physiological,  6 
hloride  of  ammonium,  62 

of  calcium,  58 

of  iron,  62 

of  magnesium,  59 

of  potassium,  61 
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Chloride  of  sodium,  60 
Cliolestearin,  30 
Cholic  acitl,  39 

Cholin  (neurin),  48,  and  Nerve  Tiss. 
Chondrigen,  22 
Chondrin,  22 

Chorda  dorsalis,  vicl.  Cartilage 
Choriocapillaris,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  vid.  Sens  App. 
Chorion  (zona  pellucida)  of  ovum,  vid.  Gen. 
App. 

Chyle,  vid.  Lymph 

vessels,  vid.  Vessels 
corpuscles,  vid.  Lymph 
in  intestinal  villi,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Ciliary  arteries,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Ciliary  motion,  vid.  Epithelium 
Ciliary  muscles,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Ciliary  nerves,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Ciliary  processes,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Ciliated  cells,  vid.  Epithelium 
CiRCULATOur  App.vratus,  403 
Blood-vascular  Glands,  440 
carotid  gland  (ganglion  intercaroti- 

cuin),  448 
coccygeal  gland,  447 
structure  of,  447 
vessels  of,  447 
pituitary  body,  446 
glandular  structure  of  anterior  lobe, 
446 

suprarenal  body,  443 

Addison's  Disease,  416 

blood-vessels  of,  445 

composition  of,  446 

cortical  substance  of,  443 

development  of,  448 

envelope  of,  463 

lymphatics  of,  445 

medullary  substance  of,  444 

pathological  changes  in,  446 
thyroid,  440 

colloid  metamorphosis  of,  442 

composition  of,  442 

development  of,  443 

goitre  in,  442 

lymphatics  of,  441 

nerves  of,  442 

stroma  of,  441 

vesicles  of,  441 
Heart,  403 
auricles  of,  405 
endocardium  of,  405 
libres  of  Purkinje  of,  405 
ganglia,  406 

muscular  substance  of,  403,  292 
nerves  of,  403,  406 
pericardium  of,  403 
valves  of,  406 
vessels  of,  406 
Lymphatic  Gland.s,  407 
.    "follicles  of,  407 

of  cortical  layer,  407 

of  medullary  mass,  407 

investing  spaces  of,  408,  410 

structure  of,  408 
hiius-stroma  of,  411 
lymphatic  passages  of,  415 

epithelial  lining  of,  417 
lymph  tidjes  of,  411,  412 

origin  of,  413 

termination  of,  413 


Circulatory  Apparatus — 
Lymphatic  Glands — 
medullary  substance  of,  407 
nerves  of,  418 

nucleus  of,  vid.  hihis-stroma 
septa  of,  408 
substance  of,  411  _ 
vas  afferens  of,  407 
vas  efferens  of,  407 
vessels  of,  414 
Lymphoid  Organs,  420 

lenticular  follicles  of  stomach,  420 
lingual  follicles,  420 
lymphoid  follicles,  420 

investing  spaces  of,  421 

lymphatic  passages  of,  422 

structure  of,  420 
lymphoid  glands,  420 

agminated,  420 

solitary,  420 
spleen,  426 

arteries  of,  427 

capillaries  of,  431 

capillary  husks,  431 

cavernous  splenic  veins,  434 

cells  containing  blood  corpuscles,  43 

composition  of,  439 

development  of,  440 

envelope  of,  446 

follicles  of,  430 
gradual  formation  of  same,  431 

intermediate  pulp  passages  of,  436 

lymphatics  of,  438 

lymphoid  portion  of,  427 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  427 

morbid  changes  in,  440 

nerves  of,  438 

penicilli,  427 

pulp,  427 

pulp  tubes,  432 

pulp  cords,  432 

septa,  427 

trabeculte,  427 

transition  of  arterial  into  venous 
circulation  in,  435 

vascular  sheaths  of,  429 

veins  of,  434 

venous  sy.stem  of,  434 

wall-less  passages  of,  435 
thymus,  423 

acini  of,  424 

central  canal  of,  423 

composition  of,  425 

concentric  bodies  of,  424 

degeneration  of,  425 

development  of,  425 

granules,  424 

lobules,  423 

lymphatics,  425 

vessels,  424 
tonsils,  420 
trachoma  glands,  420 
Circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major  and  minor 
vid.  Sens.  App.  ' 
Circulus  arteriosus  musculi  ciliaris  vid 

Sens.  App.  ' 
Clitoris,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (fem.) 
CoagulatioH  of  nervous  matter,  vid  Nkrv 
App. 

Coccygeal  gland,  vid.  Circ.  App. 
Cochlea,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Cochlear  nerve,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
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Cohnheim's  fields  in  transverse  sections  of 
muscle,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
observations  on  wandering  of  wtito 
blood-corpuscles,  129 
Collagen,  22 

Colliculus  seminal  is,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Colloid  matter,  21 

Colloid  metamorphosis  of  thyroid  gland,  vid. 
CiRc.  App. 

of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Colloid  nucleus  of  intervertebral  ligameni,, 

nd.  Cart. 
Colon,  follicles  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Colostrum,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (fem.) 

corpuscles,  vid.  Gen.  App. 

formation  of,  wrf.  Gland.  Tiss. 
Colouring  matters  (animal),  50. 
Columnar  layer  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Commissures,  ant.  and  post,  of  spinal  cord, 

vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Conarium  (pineal  gland),  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Concentric  bodies  of  thymus,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Cone  granules,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Cones  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Coni  vasculosi,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Conjunctiva  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Conjunctival  glands,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Connective  sxibstance,  its  origin  from  cells, 
vid.  Cells,  parents  of  other  structures 

cytogenous,  vid.  Gelat.  Tiss. 

reticular,  187 

sustentacular  of  nervous  system  and  re- 
tina, 188,  196 
Connective-tissue,  205 
bundles 

elastic  limiting  layers  of,  210 

primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  207 
cartilage,  vid.  fibro-cartilage 
cells,  vid.  corpuscles 
cornea  of  eye,  220 

canal  work  of,  222 

corpuscles,  222 

elastic  laminae  of  (ant.  and  post.),  220 

epithelium  of,  220 

tissue  of,  220 
corpuscles,  212 

amoeboid  motion  of,  213 

immigration  of,  into  tissue  of  cornea 
under  inflammatory  irritation 
Cohnheim's  and  v.  Recklinghaus- 
en's experiments,  222 

inwn  inanimate  state,  214 

stellate  pigmentary,  219 
change  of  form  of,  219 
cutis  vera,  of,  228 
dental  pulp,  of,  218 
elastic,  elements  of,  208 

nucleus  fibres,  208 

origin  of,  in  embryo,  237 

structures  of  respiratory  organs,  229 

tissue,  so-called,  210 
fasciae,  226 

fibres,  vid.  Cells,  as  parents,  and,  205 
fibrillae,  205 

more  closely  considered,  206 
fibromata,  234 
fibrous  membranes,  225 
formed,  219 
ligaments,  225 

ligamentum  flavae  of  spinal  col. ,  229 
ligamentum  nuchas,  229 
mode  of  occurrence,  of,  216 


Connective-tissue,  loose  areolar,  217 
mucous  membranes  of,  228 
neurilemma,  226 
origin  of,  in  the  embryo,  235 
perichondrium,  226 
perineurium,  226 
periosteum,  226 
physiological  pui  poses  of,  232 
plasmatic  ckculation  (suppositions)  in, 

relationship  to  other  tissues,  233 
serous  membranes  of,  226 
subarachnoid  spaces  of,  227 
subcutaneous,  218 
submucous,  218 
subserous,  218 
suppuration  in,  234 
synovial  bursae  of,  227 

sheaths  of,  227 
tendons  of  (in  the  infant),  224 

(in  the  adult),  224 
tunics  of  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  229 
varieties  of,  205 

vascular  membranes  of  (pia  mater  and 
choroid  plexus),  229 
Contour  (double)  of  nerves,  vid.  Nen'e  Tiss. 
Contour  lines  of  dentine,  vid.  Dental  Tiss. 
Contractility,  vital,  of  cell,  vid.  Cells 
Convoluted  glands  of  conjunctiva,  vid.  Sens. 

App. 
Copper,  62. 

Cord,  spinal,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Cornea,  vid.  Con.  Tiss.  and  Sens.  App 
Corneal  tubes,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

nerves,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Corneous  layer  of  epidermis,  vid.  Epithe- 
lium, and  Sens.  App. 
Comification  of  flattened  epithelium,  vid. 

Epithelium 
Comu  ammonis,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Cornua  of  spinal  cord 

accessory  of  medulla  oblongata 

corpuscles,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 

germinal  layers  (epibloM,  mesohlast,  and 
hypoblat-'t) 

layer  of  epidermis 
Corpora  cavernosa,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  Nerv.  App. 
Corpora  amylacea,  29 

quadrigemina,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 
Corps  inomind  of  testicle,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
(male) 

Corpus  ciliare  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Corpus  dentatum  of  c-erebellura,  vid.  Nerv. 
App. 

of  olivary  body,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Corpus  epididymidis,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Corpus  Highmori  of  testicle,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
(male) 

Corpiis  luteum,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 
Corpus  striatum,  vid.  Nerv.  App 
Corpus  vitreum,  189 

Cortex  corticis  of  kidney,  vid.  Urin.  App. 
Cortis  fibres  in  cochlea,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

cells  of,  vid.  same. 

organ  of,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Cowper's  glands,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Crura  cerebelli 

ad  corpora  quadrigemina 

ad  meduUam  oblongatam 

ad  pontem,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Crura  cerebri  ad  pontem,  vid.  Sens.  App, 
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Crusta  petrosa,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 

Crystallin,  vid.  Globulin,  17 

Cumulus  proiigerus  of  ovary,  mc?.  Gen.  App. 

(female) 
Cuticula  of  hair,  vid.  Hair 
Cyanogen  compounds,  54 
Cystin,  50 

Cytoblastema,  vid.  Cells 

Cytogenic  connective-tissue  of  Koelliker,  193 

Daughter  cells,  vid.  Cells 

Decidua  of  uterus,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Dehiscence  of  glands,  vid.  Gland.  Tiss. 

of   ovarial  follicles,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
(female) 
Better's  cells,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Dental  tissue,  260 
cement,  264 

composition  of,  265 
formation  of,  271 
lacunae  of,  265 
crusta  jjetrosa,  265 
dental  canaliculi,  261 
cup,  271 
fibres,  264 
follicles,  266 
germ,  266 
groove,  267 
ridge,  267 
dentine,  261 
cells,  254 

composition  of,  265 
contour  line,  263 
globules,  262 
ground-substance,  262 
interglobular  spaces,  262 
enamel,  261 
germ,  268 
membrane,  269 
organ.  266 
odf)ntoblasts,  264 

layer  of,  270 
pathological  conditions  of,  272 
pulpa  dentis,  263 
teeth,  260 

development  of,  266 
tooth  260 
crown  of,  260 
germ,  vid.  dental  germ 
neck,  260 
root  of,  260 
ToTnes'  fibres.  264 
layer,  262  ' 
Dental  germ,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 
Dental  cells,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 
Dentine,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 
Diarthrosis,  vid.  Bony  App. 
Digestive  Apparatus,  458 
Colon,  497 
blood-vessels  of,  498 
development  of  mucous  coat,  499 
lymphatics  of-  498 
lymphoid  follicles  of,  497 
tubuli  of,  497 
Intestine  (small),  484 
development  of,  497 
glands  of,  486 
Brunner\i,  486 
Lieberkuhn's,  488 
racemose,  vid.  Bntnner's 
juices  of,  499 
lymphatics  of,  495 


Digestive  Apparatus — 
Intestine  (small) — 

lymphatics  of,  arrangement  in  mucous 
membrane  and  sub-mucous  tis- 
sue, 496 
in  Pei/er's  plaques,  496 
Auerbach's  interlaminar  plexus  of, 
496 

in  villi  and  muscular  tunic,  495 
radicles  of,  495 
lymphoid  follicles  of,  489 
agminated,  489 
base,  490 
cupola,  490 
form  of,  490 
mesial  zone  of,  490 
parts  of,  490,  491 
Feyer's  plaques,  489 
position  of,  489 

ridge  of  mucous  memb.  of,  491 

structure  of  follicles,  491 
mucous  membrane  of,  484 
nervous  apparatus  of,  492 

Auerbach's  plexus  inyentericus,  494 

Remak's  and  Meissners  sub-mucous 
plexus,  492 
succus  entericus,  499 
valvulas  conniventes,  484 
vascular  supply  of,  493 
villi,  484 

capillary  network  of,  485 

chyle  radicles  of,  486 

structure  of,  485 
Liver,  502 

bile,  a  secretion  of,  512 
bile,  composition  of,  512 

gases  of,  513 

pigments  of,  53,  513 

quantity  of,  513 

secretion  of,  513 

uses  of,  514 
bile  ducts,  506 

glands  of,  510 
bile  capillaries,  506 

relation  of.  to  cells,  507 

walls  of,  509 
cells,  502 

arrangement  of,  502 

contents,  502 

cuticular  border  of,  509 
cirrhosis  of,  502 
composition  of  tissue  of,  5lf 
development  of,  514 
gall  bladder,  509 

vasa  aberrantia  of,  510 
lobules  of,  502 

arrangement  of  vessels  in,  504 

capillaries  of,  504 

demarcation  of,  504 

sustentacuhir  tissue  of,  505 
lymphatics  of,  510 
nerves  of,  511 
vena  hepatica,  504 
vena  intralobularis,  504 
vena  interlobularis,  504 
vena  porta,  504 
Mouth,  458 
glands  of,  459 

buccal,  459 

lingual,  4.59 

palatal,  459 
lymphoid  organs  of,  469 
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DiGESTrv'E  Apparatds— 
Mouth — 
mucus  of,  464 
mucous  membrane  of,  458 
submucosa,  458 
CEsophagus, 
glands  of,  472 
lymphatics  of,  473 
nerves  of,  473 
vessels  of,  473 
Processus  vermiformis,  499 
Pancreas,  499 

development  of,  500 
juice  of,  501 

composition  of,  501 
nerves  of,  500 
secreting  tubules  of,  500 
structure  of,  500 
Pharnyx,  472 
lymphatics  of,  472 
lymphoid  organs  of,  472 
vessels  of,  472 
Saliva,  463 

composition  of,  463 
uses  of,  464 
Salivary  glands,  460 
parotid,  462 
secretion  of,  465 

efl'ectof  irritation  of  nerves  on,  465 
submaxillary  glands,  460 
blood-vessels  of,  461 
border  cells  of,  465 
crescents  of,  465 
excretory  ducts  of,  461 
lym;^hatics  of,  461 
mucus  of,  465 

nerves  of  (termination  of),  461 
secretion  of,  464 
corpuscles  of,  465 
eftect  of  nerve  irritation  on,  464 
varieties  of  cells  of,  460 
sublingual  glands,  462 
secretion  of,  465 
Stomach,  473 
cells,  477 

development  of,  482 
glands  of,  475 

cells  of,  475 

adelomorphous,  478 
delomorphous,  478 

membrana  propria  of,  475 

mucous  of,  479 

peptic,  475 

racemose,  479 
juices  of,  482 

action  of,  482 

composition  of,  482 
mucous  membrane  of,  474 
muscularis  mucoste,  474 
lenticular  follicles  of,  480 
lymphatics  of,  481 
nerves  of,  481 
peptones  of,  433 
serous  covering  of,  473 
vascular  system  of,  480 
Tongue,  466 

development  of,  469 
fibro-cartilage  of,  466 
glands  of,  469 
lingual  follicles,  469 
lymphatics  of,  468 
mucous  membrane  of,  469 


Digestive  Apparatus— 
Tongue — 

mucous  membrane  of,  lymphoid  infil- 
tration of,  469 
muscular  substance  of,  466 
nerves  of,  468.  and  Sens.  App, 
papillae  of,  467 
circumvallate,  467 
filiform,  467 
fungiform,  467 
Tonsite,  470 
lymphatics  of,  471 
vessels  of,  470 
Diglycerides,  24 

Dilatator  pupillfe,  vid.  Se>"s.  ApPj 

Disks,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 

Ductus  ejaculatorii,  vid.  Gen.  App. 

Ductus  thoracicus,  vid.  Vessels 

Dura  mater,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 

Duverney's  glands,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Ear  (internal),  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Ekchondroses,  vid.  Cartilages 
Elain,  vid.  Triolein,  26 
Elaidic  acid,  25 
Elastin  (elastic  material),  23 
Elementary  parts  of  body,  63 
Elements  of  composition  of  body,  11 
Enamel  of  teeth,  vid.  Enamel  Tiss. 
Enamel  columns,  vid.  Enamel  Tiss. 
Enamel  cuticle,  vid.  Enamel  Tiss. 
Enamel  fibres,  vid  Enamel  Tiss. 
Enamel  germ,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 
Enamel  membrane,  vid.  Enamel  Tiss. 
Enamel  organ,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 

tissue  of,  vid.  Gelat.  Tiss. 
Enamel  prisms,  vid.  Enamel  Tiss. 
Enamel  tissue,  273 

columns,  273 

cuticle  (membrana  prsefomiativa),  276 

composition  of,  275 

development  of,  275 

fibres  of,  273 

prisms  of,  273 
Enchondroma,  vid.  Cartilages 
End-bulbs,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 
End-capsules  of  {^land  nerves,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 
Endocardium,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Endogenous  cell  growth,  vid.  Cell 
Endolymph  of  internal  ear,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Endothelium,  ind.  Epith.  and  Vessels 
Euvelo)ies  of  fine  nerve  twigs,  vid.  Con. 

Tiss.  and  Nerve  Tiss. 
Envelopes  of  the  central  organs  of  nervous 

system,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Ependymal  thread  of  spinal  cord,  vid.  Nerv. 
App. 

Epidermis,  vid.  Epith. 
Epididymis,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Epithelium,  137 

Cells  (varieties  of),  138 

action  of  alkalies  upon,  151 

beaker,  vid.  goblet 

ciliated,  138 

coluginar,  138 

flattened,  139 

goblet,  148 

occurrence  of  mucous  and  pus-cor- 
puscles in,  153 
pavement,  138 
pigmentary,  138 
ridged,  141,  142 
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Epithelium — 

Cells,  relationship  to  gland  cells,  152 

spinous,  ]41,  142 
Ciliated,  148 
Ciliary  motion  of,  156 
Colunmar,  146 

thickened  border  of,  84,  147 

pore  canals  in,  84,  147 
Composition  of,  150 
Development  of,  137 
Endothelium,  159 
Epidermis,  144 

corneous  layer  of,  144 

cornification  of,  150 
Goblet  cells  in,  150 
Keratin  of,  151,  152 
Laminated,  139 
Mucus  of,  154 
Pavement,  139 

Physiological  significance  of,  152 

Rete  Malpighi,  144 

Synovia  a  secretion  of,  155 
Erection  of  penis,  vid.  Gex  App. 
Eustachian  tube,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Extractives,  54  (note) 
Eyelids,  vid.  Sexs.  App. 

Faries'  milk,  554 

Fallopian  tubes,  vid.  Gen.  App. 

Fats,  23 

cerebral,  2S 

neutral,  26 

of  several  organs  and  tissues,  vid.  same 

purposes  of,  27 
Fat-cells  containing  serum,  vid.  Fatty  Tiss. 
Fat-cells  poor  in  fat,  vid.  Fatty  Tiss. 
Fatty  acids,  23 

Fatty  degeneration  of  muscle,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Fatty  metamorphosis  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Fatty  tissue,  198 

blood-vessels  of,  200 
development  of,  in  embryo,  203 
distribution  of,  through  the  body,  200 
fat  cells,  198 
deprived  of  fatty  matter,  and  contain- 
ing serum,  199,  200 
formation  of,  from  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  203 
fatty  tumours,  201 
panniculus  adiposus,  200 
physiological  purposes  of,  202 
J  atty  tumours,  201 

Fermentation  of  urine,  vid.  Uein  Aj>p 
Ferments,  14,  17 

Fibre-cell  contractile,  vid.  Miiscle  Tiss 
Fibres  (elastic),  vid.   Cells,  as  parent  ot 

tissues  and  Con.  Tiss. 
Fibrin,  15 

coagulation  of,  16 
Fibrinogen,  15 
Fibrinoplastin,  16 
Fibroma,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Fibro-cartilage,  vid.  Cartil.  and  Con.  Tiss 
^ibro-reticular  cartilage,  vid.  Cartil. 

luonde  of  calcium,  58 
Follicles, 

of  colon,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

Graafian,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female). 

ot  lymphatic  glands,  t-td.  Cmc  App 

lymphoid,  vid.  Cmc.  App.,  and  several 
organs 

Malpighian,  vid.  Circ.  App. 


Follicular  rudiments  of  ovar}-,  vid.  Gen. 

App.  (female) 
Forked  cells,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Form  elements  of  body,  63 
Form,  change  of,  in  amoeboid  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Formatio  granulosa  of  ovarial  follicle,  vid. 

Gen.  App.  (female) 
Formatio  reticularis  of  med.  oblong.,  vid. 

Nerv.  App. 
Formic  acid,  24 
I  Fovea  centralis  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Fundamental  lamellae  of  bone,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss 

Gall  bladder,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Ganglia  of  different  organs,  vid.  same 
cardiac,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
cells  of,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
apolar,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
bipolar,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
"multipolar,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
unipolar,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
ramifying  in  anterior  cornu  of  spinal 
cord,  vid.  Nervous  App. 
cerebral,  vid.  Nervous  App. 
corpuscles,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
structure,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Ganglion  intercaroticum,  vid.  Circ.  App. 
Ganglion  spirale  of  Corti,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Ganglionic  cell  layer  of  retina,t)i(i.  Sens.  App. 
Ganglionic  plexuses 

of  submucosa  of  intestine,  and  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss.  and 
Digest.  App. 
Gegenpaur's  osteoblasts,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Gelatinous  and  Reticular  connective  sub- 
stance, 187 
forms  of,  187 

mucoid  of  enamel  organ,  191 

of  vitreous  humour  of  eye,  189 
composition  of,  190 

of  gelatin  of  Wliarton,  191 
neuroglia,  197 
reticular,  187,  193 

forms  of,  194 

where  found,  193 
sustentacular  of  Nervous  System  and 

Retina,  187,  190 
Generative  Apparatus  (female) 
Constituents  of,  526 
Corpus  luteum,  545 

degeneration  of,  546 

formation  of  mode  of,  546 

structure  of,  546 

true  and  false,  547 
Decidua,  549 
Fallopian  tubes,  547 
Formatio  granulosa,  540 
Hymen,  550 
Mammary  glands,  557 

areola  of,  552 

development  of,  552 

excretory  ducts  of,  552 

nerve.s,  551 

nipple,  552 

sacculi  lactiferi,  552 

structure  of,  551 

in  male,  553 

in-child,  552 

in  mature  body,  553 
in  virgin,  553 

^r^f^'^rif  ^"PP'y  ^'f'  551 
Muk,  553 
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Generativk  Apparatus  (female)— 
Milk,  colostrum  corpuscles  of,  554 
composition  of,  554 
corpuscles  of,  553 
globules,  553 

mode  of  generation  of,  555 
purposes  of,  555 
Ovary,  540 

blood-vessels  of,  540 
cortical  zone,  538 

development  of,  542,  from  Wolffian 

bodies 
germinal  epithelium,  537 
Graafian,  follicle  of,  539 
bursting  of,  545 

cunndus  proligei-us  (ovigerus),  540 
liquor  folliculorum,  540 
membiana  granulosa,  540 
nienibrana  follicula,  539 
theca  folliculi,  539 

hilus  stroma  of,  537 

lymphatics  of,  544 

medullary  substance  of,  537 

nerves  of,  544 

sustentacular  matter  of,  537 
Ova  chains,  543 
Ovum  (ovule),  540 

chorion  of,  540 

destiny  of,  545 

discharge  of,  545 

germinal  vesicle  of,  540 

germinal  spot  of,  Wagner,  540 

macula  germinativa,  640 

vitellus  (yelk),  540 

segmentation  of,  545  ;  and  Cells 
Parovarium,  541 
Primordial  follicles,  543 
Primordial  ova,  542 
Pudenda,  550 

blood-vessels  of,  550 

clitoris,  550 

genital  corpuscles  of,  551 

glands  of  Jbartliolin,  550 
of  Duverney,  551 

nerves  of,  551 

nymphie,  550 

vestibuhun,  550 
Purkinje's  vesicle,  540 
Uterus,  547 

arteries  of,  548 

during  menstruation,  549 
pregnancy,  549 

glands  of,  548 

lymphatics  of,  548 

nerves  of,  549 
Vagina,  550 

nerves  of,  550 

vascular  supply  of,  550 
Wolffian  bodies,  development  of  ovary 

from,  542 
Zona  pellucida,  540 
Zone  of  primordial  follicles,  540 
Generative  Apparatus  (male),  555 
Constituents  of,  555 
Colliculus  seminalis.  vid.  Urethra,  566 
(7orps  innoniin^,  vid.  Testis,  555 
Cowper's  glands,  566 
Ductus  ejaculatorius,  565 
Erection,  theory  of,  570 
Epididymis,  555 

caput  of,  556 

Cauda  of,  557 


Generative  Apparatus  (male)  — 
Epididymis,  corpus,  557 

vasa  aberantia,  557 
Hydatids  of  Morgagni,  559 
Liltre's  glands,  vid.  Penis 
Organ  of  Giraldes,  559 
Parepididymis,  559 
Penis,  566 

corpora  cavernosa,  567 
arterife  helicinaj  of,  569 
lymphatics  of,  569 
nerves  of,  569 
vessels  of,  568 

erection  of,  570 

glands  of  Tyson,  5G7 
ot  Littre,  567 

skin  of,  567 

structure  of,  566 
Prostate,  565 

calculi  of,  566 
Semen,  560 

composition  of,  561 
Smegma  preputii,  567 
Spermatozoa,  560 

composition  of,  560 

development  of,  561 

movements  of,  563 

penetration  of  into  ovum,  564 

structure  of,  560 

under  actions  of  reagents,  563 
Testis,  555 

coverings  of,  555 

coni  vasculosi  of,  556 

corpus  Ilighmoriani,  556 

development  of,  559 

lymphatics  of,  558 

nerves  of,  559 

rete  testis,  556 

structure  of,  557 

sustentacular  tissue  of,  557 

tubulus  rectus,  556 

vasa  efierentia,  556 

vessels  of,  558 
Tyson's  glands,  vid.  penis,  567 
Uterus  niasculinus,  566 
Urethra,  556 

colliculus,  seminalis  of,  556 
Vasa  deferentia,  564 
Vesiculae  seniinales,  565 
Germinal  layers  of  embryo,  129,  137 
Germinal  vesicle  of  Purkinje,  vid.  Gen. 

App.  (fern.).  Ovum 
Germinal  spot  of  IFa^rner  of  ovum,  vid.  Gen. 

App.  (fern.) 
Giant  cells  (of  medulla  of  bone),  vid.  Cells 

and  Bony  App. 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  vid.  testis,  Gen.  App. 

(male) 

Glandulse  agminatse,  429 
Glandular  Tissues,  353 
Composition  of,  359 
Glands,  353 
acini  of,  348 
blood-vessels  of,  353 
capsules  shut,  348 
cells  of,  345 
part  taken  by,  in  secretion,  351 
transitoriness  of,  351 
varieties  of,  349 
compound,  349 
dehiscence  of,  349 
excretory  passages  of,  354 
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Glandular  Tissues  — 

Glands,  general  comparison  of,  359 
lobules  of,  348 
lymphatics  of,  354 
membrana  propria  of,  345 
anatomically,  348 
physiologically,  348 
structure  of,  348 
muscular  elements,  354 
nerves,  354 
simple,  349 
tubular,  349 
vesicles,  348 
■     shut,  348 
Gland  capsules,  vid.  Gland.  Tiss. 
Gland  cells,  vid.  Gland.  Tiss. 
Gland  nerves,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss.  end  capsules 
of,  327 

Gland  tubules,  vid.  Gland.  Tiss. 

Gland  vesicles,  vid.  Gland.  Tiss. 

Globulin,  17 

Glomerulus,  vid.  Vessels 

Glutin,  22  ;  glutin-yielding  substances,  21 

Glycerin,  23 

Glycerophosphoric  acid,  24 
Glycin,  48 
Glycocholic  acid,  39 
Glycogen,  31 

Goitre  of  thyroid  gland,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Goll,  band  of,  in  spinal  cord,  vid.  Nerv. 
App. 

Graafian  follicle,  vid.  Ovary,  Gen.  App. 
Granular  layer  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Granules  of  cerebellum,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
-  Granules  of  retina,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Grape  sugar,  32 

Ground  lamellse,  vid.  General  Lamellae 
Ground  substance,  vid.  Cells 
Growth  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Guanin,  43 

Gustatory  buds,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Gustatory  cells,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Gustatory  organ,  (tongue),  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Gustatory  papillae  of  tongue,  vid.  Digest. 
App. 

Habenula  interna  (sulcata)  externa  (denti- 
culata)  perforata  and  tecta  of  the  coch- 
lea, vid.  Sens.  App. 
Hsematin,  50 
Haematoglobulin,  18 
_  Haematocrystallin,  13 
'  Haematoidin,  51 
Haemin,  50 
Haemoglobulin,  18 
Hair,  388 

arrectores  pilorum,  389 
bulb,  388 

structure  of,  391 
composition  of,  349 
development  of,  in  embryo,  396 
follicle,  388 
layers  of,  389 
muscles  of,  389 
growth  of,  396 
Henle's  layer,  391 
Huxley's  layer,  391 
papilla  of,  390 

physiological  purposes  of,  395 
regeneration  of,  397 
roots  of,  388 
root-sheath,  388 


root-sheath,  external,  390 

internal,  390 
shaft,  388 

cortical  portion  of,  391 
cuticle  of,  392 
hair  scales  of,  392 
medulla  of,  393 
structure  of,  391 
Hair  bulb,  vid.  Hair 
Hair  follicles,  vid.  Hair 
Hair  scales,  vid.  Hair 
Haversian  canals,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Haversian  glands  (so  called)  of  bones,  vid. 

Bony  App. 
Haversian  lamellae,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Haversian  spaces,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Heart,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 

ganglia  of,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
muscle  of,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
nerves  of.  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
valves  of,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
vessels,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Hemispheres  of  cerebrum,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Hemispheres  of  cerebellum,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Henle's  investigation  on  structure  of  kidney, 

vid.  Urin.  App. 
Henle's  layer  of  inner  root- sheath,  vid.  Hair 
Hepatic  vein,  blood  of,  vid.  Blood. 
Hilus  stroma  of  ovary,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (fem. ) 
Hilus  stroma  of  lymphatic  glands,  vid.  CiRC. 

App. 
Hippuric  acid,  33 

in  urine,  vid.  Urin.  App. 
Histochemistry,  4 
Histogenesis,  4 
Histology,  1 

comparative,  4 
general,  1 
pathological,  4 
topographical,  7 
Humor  aqueus  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Humor  vitreus  of  corpus  vitreus,  vid.  Gelat, 
Tiss. 

HKxley's  layer  of  internal  root-sheath,  vid. 
Hair 

Hydrochlorate  of  hamatin,  50 
Hydrochloric  acid,  57 
Hymen,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (fem.) 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  vid.  CiRC.  and  Nerv. 
App. 

Hypoxanthim  (sarkin),  43 

Indican,  52 
Indigo,  52 

Infundibula  of  lung,  vid.  Resp.  App. 
Inosinic  acid,  36 
Inosite,  33 

Intercellular  suhstance,  vid.  Cells 
Interchange  of  material  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Interglobular  spaces,  vid.  Dental  Tiss. 
Intergranular  layer  of  retina,  vid.  Sens 
App. 

Intestinal  glandular  geiminal  layer  129 
137,  349  J    '  . 

Intestinal  juice,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Intestinal  villi,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Investing  spaces  of  lymph  follicles,  vid. 

Circ.  App. 
Investing  sphere,  vid.  Cells 
Iris,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

nerves  of,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
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Iron,  62 

in  different  organs  and  tissues,  vid.  same 
in  haemoglobulin,  18 
in  haeniatin,  50 
in  melanin,  52 
phosphate  of,  62 
protochloi  ide  of,  62 
salts  of,  62 
Ivory,  vid.  Dental  Tiss. 

Joints,  vid.  Bony  App. 

Keratin,  21 

Kerkring's  folds  of  intestines,  vid.  Digest. 
App. 

Kidney,  vid.  Ubin.  App. 
Kreatin,  44 
Kreatiuin,  45 

Lachrymal  glands,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Lachrymal  passages,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Labial  glands,  irid.  Digest.  App. 
Lacteals,  vid.  Vessels 
Lactic  acid,  34 

Lamellaj  of  bone,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Lamina  elastica  anterior  ot  cornea,  vid. 
Con.  Tiss. 

Lamina  fusca  (sixpra-chorioidea)  of  eye,  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Lamina  spiralis  of  cochlea,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Lamina  spiralis  accessoria  of  cochlea,  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Larynx,  vid.  Rksp.  App. 
Lateral  accessory  cornu  of  med.  obi.,  vid. 

Nerv.  App. 
Lenticular  glandules  of  stomach,  wd.  Digest. 

App. 
Lens,  tissue  of, 
capsule,  276 
composition,  278 
development,  279 
fibres  or  tubes,  276 

arrangement  of,  277 
membrana  capsulo  pupillaris,  280 
i-elation  of,  to  corneous  germinal  layer, 

279 
stars,  277 
Lens  capsule,  vid.  Lens  Tiss. 
Lens  tubes,  vid.  Lens  Tiss. 
Lens  stars,  vid.  Lens  Tiss.  . 
Lecithin,  28 

Leeuwenhoek,  A.  van,  2. 
Leucaemia,  vid.  Blood 
Leucin,  45 

Lieberkii/m's  follicles  of  small  intestine,  ma. 

Digest.  App. 
Ligamenta  ciliare  (ciliary  muscle),  vid.  Sens. 

App. 

Ligamenta  flava  of  spinal  column,  vtd.  Con. 
Tiss. 

Ligamenta  intervertebralia  (symphyses  of 
vertebral  bodies),  vid.  Cartil.  Tiss. 

Ligaments,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 

Ligamentum  nuchas,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 

Ligamentumpectinatum  iridis,OTrf. Sens.  App 

Ligamentum  spirale  of  cochlea,  vid.  Sens. 
App. 

Lime  compounds,  57 

Limiting  layers  on  connective-tissuebundles, 

vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Lingual  follicles,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Lipoma,  vid.  Fatty  Tiss. 


Liquor  foUiculi  of  ovary,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Liver,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

cirrhosis  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

cells  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

lobules  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

sustentacular  substance  of,  vid.  Digest. 
App. 

Loosening  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Lungs,  vid.  Resp.  App. 

alveoli  of,  vid.  Resp.  App. 

infundibula  of,  i~id.  Resp.  App. 

vesicles  of,  vid.  Resp.  App. 
Lunula  of  nail,  vid.  Nail  Tiss. 
Lymphatic  circulation,  vid.  Vessels 
Lymphatic  glands  (nodes),  vid.  CiRC.  App. 

of  various  organs,  vid.  same 
Lymphatic  canals,  vid.  Vessels 
Lymphatics  of  several  organs,  vid.  same 
Lymphatic  passages  of  lymphatic  glands, 

vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Lymphatic  vessels,  vid.  Vessels 
Lymphatic  radicles,  vid.  Vessels 
Lymphatic  vessels  in  intestinal  villi,  vid. 

Vessels  and  Digest.  App. 
Lymphatic  vessels  in  tadpole's  tail,  vid. 

V^ESSELS 

Lymph  (and  Chyle),  131 

amount  of,  in  system,  134 
blood-corpuscles  in,  133 
cells  of,  132 
first  appearance  of  in  embryo,  137 
source  of,  133 
composition  of  lymph  and  chyle,  134-126 
elementary  granules  of,  132 
molecules  of,  133 
physiological  significance  of,  131 
Lymph  corpuscles,  rid.  Lymph 
Lymph  corpuscles  of  blood,  vid.  Blood 
I^ymph  corpuscles  as  elements  of  reticular 
connective  substance,  vid.  Gelat.  Con. 
Sub. 

Lymph  nodes  (glands),  vid.  CiBC.  App. 

Lymphoid  cells,  vid.  Lymph 

Lymphoid  follicles  of  conjunctiva  (trachoma 

glands),  420  and  Sens.  App. 
Lymphoid  organs,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Lymph  sheaths  of  vessels,  vid.  Vessels 
Lymph  tubes  of  lymphatic  glands,  vid.  CiR. 

App. 

Macula  germinativa  of  ovum,  vid.  Gen 

App.  (female) 
Macula  lutea  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Malpighi,  M.,  2 

Maljpighian  glomerulus  of   kidney,  vui 

Urin.  App.  and  Vessels 
Malpighian  corpuscles  or  follicles  of  spleen, 

vid.  CiBC.  App. 
Malpighian    pyramids    of    kidney,  vui. 

Urin.  App. 
Malpighian  cells  of  lungs,  vid.  Resp.  App. 
Mammary  glands,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (fern.) 
Manganese,  92  • ,  c  » 

Manz's  glands  of  conjunctiva,  via.  bENS.  app. 
Margaric  acid,  26 
Margarin,  36 

Medulla  of  nerve  fibres,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Medulla  oblongata,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 
Medulla  spinalis,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Medulla  of  bone,  vid.  Bony  App. 

foital,  vid.  Osseous  Tiss. 
MeduUai  y  canals  of  bone,  vid.  Oss.  Iis8. 
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Medullary  pyramids  of  kidney,  vid.  Ubin. 
App. 

Medullary  radii  of  kidneys,  vid.  Urin.  App. 
Medullary  sheaths  of  nerves,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 
Medullary  spaces  of  bone,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Medullary  substance  of  lymphatic  glands, 

vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Meibomian  glunds  of  eyelids,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Melanin,  52 

in  the  lungs,  vid.  Resp.  App. 
Membrana  capsulopnpillaris,  mcJ.SENS.  App. 
Membrana  Bescemetica  of  coruea,  vid.  Con.- 

Tiss. 

Membrana  fenestrata  of  retina,  vid.  Sens. 
App. 

Membrana  follicularis  of  ovary,  vid.  Gen. 
App. 

Membrana  granulosa  of  ovary,  vid.GE^.  A  PP. 
Membrana  hyaloidea  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Membrana  limitans,  ext.  and  int.,  of  retina, 

vid.  Sens.  App. 
Membrana  propria  of  glandular  structures, 

vid.  Cells  and  Gland.  Tiss. 
Membrana  tympani,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Membrana  tympani  secundaria,  vid.  Sens. 

App. 

Menstrual  blood,  vid.  Blood 
Metabolic  force  of  cells,  82 
Microscope,  invention  of,  2 
Middle  germinal  layer,  129 
Milk,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 
Milk  globules,  vid.  Gen.  App. 

formation  of,  vid.  Gland.  Tiss. 
Milk  receptacles,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 
Mineral  constituents  of  body,  55 

of  several  organs  and  fluids,  vid.  same 
Molecular  layer  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Molecules  foreign  in  muscle  fibres,  vid.  Mus. 
Tis. 

Monoglycerides,  24 
Morgan  and  Tomes,  vid.  Tom.es 
Morgagni's  hydatids,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Mother  cells,  vid.  Parent  Cell 
Motus  vibratorius,  vid.  Epithelium 
Mouth,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Mouths,  open,  of  lymphatics,  378 
Mucin,  21 

Mucous  glands  of  stomach,  vid.  Digest.  Afp. 
Mucous  membranes,  vid.  Con. -Tiss. 
Mucous  sheaths  of  muscles,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Mucous  sheaths  of  tendons,  vid.  Con.-Tiss. 
Mucus,  154 

corpuscles,  presence  of,  in  interior  of 
epithelial  cells,  91,  153 
MiiUer's,  If.,  radiating  susteutacular  fibres 

of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Muscle  bundles,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Muscle  fibres,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss.  and  Cells  as 

parents  of  tissues 
Muscle  tibrillae,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Muscle  fibrin,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Muscle  Tissue,  280 
composition  of,  293 
constituents,  298 
contractile  fibre-cells,  281 
striped,  283 
structure  of,  282 
in  mature  animal,  282 
in  embryo,  282 
■where  found,  283 
contraction  of,  299 
decay  of,  303 


Muscle  Tissue- 
development  of,  301 
growth  of,  303 

mode  of  union  of,  with  tendons,  29i 

muscle  sugar,  33,  298 
myosin,  296 
neoplasis  of,  305 

pathological  changes  in,  304,  305 
perimysium,  293 
physiology  of,  299 
plasma  of,  296 
ramifying  fibres  of,  292 

arrangement  of,  in  bundles,  292 
rigor  mortis  of,  300 
sarkolemma,  302 
smooth,  281 
striped,  283 

accessory  disks,  289 

cementing  matter,  287 

Cohnheim's  mosaic,  290 

disks  of  Bowman,  286 

fibres  of,  283 

fibrilla;  of,  285 

fleshy  substance  of,  285 

foreign  deposits  in,  291 

middle  disk  of  Hensen,  289 

muscle,  caskets  of,  289 

muscle,  corpuscles  of,  284 

primitive  bundles,  283 

primitive  sheath,  283 

sarkolemma,  283 
formation  of,  302 

seen  with  polarised  light,  290 

transverse  plate  of  transparent  zone  of 
Krause 

transverse  marking  on,  285 

zones  transparent  and  dark,  288 
syntonin,  16,  297 
unstriped,  281 
vessels  of,  291 

voluntary  and  involuntary,  281 
Muscle  caskets,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Muscle  corpuscles,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Muscles,  lymphatics  of,  vid.  Mus.  App. 

nerves  of,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 

plasma  of,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Muscle  sugar  (inosite),  33,  and  Mus.  Tiss. 
MUSCUL.4.R  Apparatus,  573 

Blood  vessels,  574 
of  tendons,  573 

Lymphatics  of,  574 

Mucous  bursas,  573 

Mucous  sheaths,  573 

Sesamoid  bones,  573 

Sesamoid  cartilages,  573 
Muscular  elements,  vid.  Cells,  parents  of 

other  structures,  and  Mus.  Tiss. 
Myelin,  29 

Myeloplaxes,  vid.  Bony  App. 
Myosin,  16,  and  Mus.  Tiss. 

Nail,  160. 
cells,  162 

composition  of,  163 
embryonic  development  of,  164 
lunula  of,  162 
matrix  of,  161 
root,  161 

Nerve  fibres,  vid.  Cells,  parents  of  other 

structures,  and  Nerv.  Tiss. 
Nerve  loops,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Nerve  sheath  (perineurium),  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
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Nerve  Tissue,  305 

axis,  cylinders  of,  307 

fibrillar  structure  of,  310 
cellular  elements  of  (corpuscles),  311 
apolar,  unipolar,  bipolar,  &c.,  316 
body  (structure  of),  311,  319 
envelopes  of,  311,  312 
processes  (axis,  cylinder,  protoplasm) 
31 5 

purposes  of,  312 

spiral,  315 
composition,  338 

constituents  of,  338,  339 
development  of,  in  embryo,  341 
elements,  cellular  and  fibrous  (general 

arrangement  of,  ifi  nervous  centres), 

317 

fibres,  vid.  Nerve  Fibres 
ganglia,  structure  of,  333 

course  of  nerves  through,  334 

most  minute,  335 

perineurium  of,  333 

spinal,  334 

sympathetic,  334 
ganglion  cells  or  corpuscles,  305 
ganglionic  plexuses,  336 

myentericus  (plexus)  of  Aiierbach,  336 

submucous,  336 
medulla  (nervous),  306 

coagulation  of,  306 
nerve  fibres  (varieties  of),  305 

anastomoses  of,  318 

coarse,  305 

double  contour  of  meduUated,  306 
fine  dark-edged,  305 
medullated,  305 
neurilemma  of,  307 
non-medullated,  308 
perineurium,  318 
primitive  fibrillae,  310 
primitive  sheath,  306 
Itemak's,  308 

structure  of,  307 
sympathetic,  319 
termination  of  (motor),  320 

in  glands,  326 

in  loops  (supposed)  319 

in  neural  eminences,  322 

in  non-medullated  fibres,  320 

in  salivary  glands,  326 

in  special  terminal  structures,  320 

in  striped  muscle,  322 

in  terminal  plates,  322 

in  unstriped  muscle,  324 
transverse  sections  of,  308 
nerve  tubes,  vid.  Ner\'e  Fibres 
physiology  of,  339 
plexuses,  318 

repair  of  nerves  after  section,  343,  344 

sensory  nerves,  326 

terminal  structures,  326 
bulb  o/Krause,  327 
end  capsules  of  gland  nerves,  327 
genital  corpuscles,  327 
Pacinian  bodies,  329 
tactile  corpiiscles  of  skin,  328 
termination   of   simply  sensitive 
nerves,  331 

in  corneal  epithelim,  332 
in  dental  pulp,  333 
varicosities,  308 
Nerve  tubes,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 


Nerves  of  several  organs  and  tissues,  vid. 

imder  same 
Nervous  Appar^vtus,  574 
Cerebellum,  590 
cortical  layer  of,  591 
grey  layer  of,  592 

ganglion  cells  of,  592 
nerve  fibres  of,  590 
nucleus  dentalus  of,  591 
rust  brown  layer  of,  591 

granules  of,  591 
Cerebrum,  594 
arachnoid  of,  599 
blood-vessels  of,  601 
cerebal  ganglia,  594 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  599 
comu  ammonis,  597 
corpora  quadrigemina,  594 
corona  radiata,  595 
corpus  striatum,  594 
crura  cerebri  ad  pontem,  94 
development  of  central  organs,  602 
dura  mater,  598 
hemispheres,  595 

cortex  of  (structure  of,  &c. ),  595 
membranes  of,  598 
olfactory  bulb,  597 
optic  nerves  (origin  of),  594 
Pacchionian  granulations,  600 
peduncli  cerebri,  594 

"base"  of,  594 

"cap"  of,  594 
pia  mater,  599 
pineal  gland,  598 

pituitary  body,  598,  and  CiRC.  App. 

plexus  chorioidea,  600 

sabulous  matter  in,  601 

subarachnoid  spaces,  599 

substantia  nigra,  594 

thalami  optici,  594 
Medulla  Oblongata,  583 

blood-vessels  of,  590 

columns  of  spinal  cord  in,  586 

cranial  nerves  arising  from,  586 

crura  cerebelli  ad  med.  oblong.,  589 
ad  corp.  quad. ,  590 
ad  pontem,  589 

formatio  reticularis  of,  585 

lateral  accessory  cornu  of,  585 

lateral  nervous  tract  of,  586 

nuclei  of  (specific,  &c.),  584 

olivary  bodies  of,  589 

pyramids  of,  589 

several  constituents  of,  583 

systems  of  fibres  of,  585 
structure  of,  585 

tractus  inteniiedio  lateralis,  585 
Pons  Variola,  590 
Spinal  Cord,  577 

anterior  cornua,  578 

multipolar  ganglion  cells  of,  578 
processes  of  ganglion  cells,  578 

anterior  nerve  roots  of,  578 

axial  canal,  574 

bands  of  Goll  of,  578 

blood-vessels  of,  576 

columns  of,  574 

commissures  of,  574 

ependyroal  thread  of,  575 

ganglion  cells,  582 

(roll's  bands,  578 

grey  matter  and  cornua,  574 
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Nervous  Apparatus— 

Spinal  Cord,  nervous  elements  of,  577 
arrangement  of,  in  white  substance, 
577  „  . 

differences   in   thickness   of,  m 

several  columns,  577 
horizontal,  577 
longitudinal,  577 
oblique,  577 
neuroglia,  575 

perivascular  canals,  577,  365 
posterior  cornua,  581 
posterior  roots,  581 

relation  to  cornua,  581 
substantia  gelatinosa  of  Bolando,  574 
sustentacular  substance  of,  575 

of  grey  and  white  matter,  576 
transverse  commissure  of,  582 
Nervous  nuclei  of  med.  oblong.,  vid.  Nerv. 
App. 

Nervous  plexuses,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Nervous  tracts  (lateral)  of  med.  oblong.,  vid. 

Nerv.  App. 
Nervous  tracts  of  spinal  cord,  vid.  Nerv. 

App. 

Neural  eminence,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Neurilemma  (primitive  sheath),  vid.  Nerve 
Tiss. 

Neiirin  (cholin),  48,  and  Nerve  Tiss. 

Neuroglia,  vid.  Gel.  Tiss.  and  Nerv.  App. 

Neutral  fats,  vid.  Fats 

Nitrogen,  56 

Non-vascular  organs,  371 

Nose,  cavities  and  accessory  cavities  of,  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Nucleus,  vid.  Cells 
Nucleus  fibres,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Nucleus  fibrous  of  lymphatic  glands,  vid. 

CiRC.  App. 
Nucleolus,  vid.  Cells 
Nymphaj,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Odontoblasts  (dentine  cells),  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 

(Esophagus,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

Oleic  acid,  vid.  Elaidic  acid 

Olfactory  nerves  (ramification  and  termina- 
tion of,  in  regio  olfactoria),  vid.  Sens. 
App. 

Olfactory  cells  of  regio  olfactoria,  vid.  Sens. 
App. 

Olfactory  filaments,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Olfactory  bulbs,  vid.  Nerv.  App.  and  Sens. 
App. 

Olfactoiy  organs,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Olfactory  roots,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Olivary  bodies,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Ollier's  views  on  functions  of  periosteum  in 

formation  of  bone,  257 
Openings  (free)  of  lymphatics,  vid.  378 
Optic  nerve,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

expansion  of  same  to  form  retina,  vid. 
Sens.  App. 

origin  of,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Ora  serrata  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  Afp. 
Orbital  muscles,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Organs  of  the  body,  403 
Organ  of  Giraldes,  vid.  Corps  innomine 
Organs  of  Hearing,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Organ  of  Sight,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Organ  of  Smell,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Organ  of  Taste,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Organ  of  Touch,  vid.  Sens.  App. 


Osseous  Tissue,  238 
bone  cartilage,  239 
bone  cells,  2i6 
bone  earths,  247 
canaliculi,  243 

cartilage  before  ossification,  251 
cartilage  medulla,  251 
classification  of  bones,  239 
composition  of,  247 
development  of,  250 
dotted  appearance  of,  243 
formation  of,  from  periosteum,  256 
glutin-yielding  substratum,  247 
growth  of,  256 
Haversian  canals  of,  240 
Haversian  spaces  of,  242 
lacunaj,  244 
lamellae,  241 

formation  of,  254 

fundamental,  241 

general,  241 

special  (Haversian),  241 
subsequent  absorption  of,  in  newly- 
formed  bone,  256 
medulla  (foetal),  253 
medullary  canals,  240 
medullary  spaces  (formation  of),  252, 
253 

neoplasis  (pathological)  of,  260 

ossein,  240 

ossification,  250 
direct,  of  cartilage,  256 
direct,  of  connective-tissue,  259 
points  of,  251 

osteoblasts,  254 

ostoklasts,  258 

physiological  purposes  of,  249 
preformation  of,  in  cartilage,  250 
regeneration  of,  for  repair,  259 
regeneration  from  periosteum,  260 
secondary  bones,  256 
Sharpey's  fibres,  244 

Ossein  (bone  cartilage),  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 

Ossification  process,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 

Osteoblasts,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 

Osteogenesis,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 

Ostoklasts,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 

Otoliths,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Ova  chains,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Ova  primordial,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Ovarial  follicles,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Ovary,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Ovigerms,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 

Ovum  (ovulum),  vid.  Cells  and  Gen.  App. 

Oxalic  acid,  35 

Oxygen,  56 

Oxyhtemoglobin,  20 

Pacchionian  granulations,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 
Palatal  glands,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Palmitic  acid,  25 
Palpebrae,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Pancreas,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Pancreatic  juice,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Panniculus  adiposiis,  vid.  Fatty  Tiss. 
Papilla  spiralis  (of  organ  of   Corti),  vid. 
Sens.  App. 

Papillae    circumvallatae    of    tongue,  vid. 

Digest.  App. 
Papilloe  filiformis  (conicre)  of  tongue,  vid. 

Digest.  App. 
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Papillae  fungitbrmis  (clavatae)  of  tongue, 

rid.  Digest.  App. 
Papillse  renales,  vid.  Urin.  App. 
Papillae  of  skin,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Papill<E  of  tongue,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Pai  alactic  acid,  34 

Paraovarium,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 
Parent  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Parepididymis,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Parietal  stream  of  blood-vessels,  vid.  Ves- 
sels 

Parotid  gland,  vid.  Digest.  A.pp. 
Parotid  saliva,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Pavement  epithelium,  vid.  Epithelium 
Pedunculi  cerebri,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Penicillii  of  splenic  artery,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Penis,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Pepsin,  18,  and  Digest.  App. 
Peptic  gland  cells,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Peptones,  17,  and  Digest.  App. 
Perichondrium,  vid.  Cartilage  and  Con.  Tiss. 
Pericardium,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Perilymph  (aquiila  Cotunii),  vid.  Sens. 
App." 

Perimysium,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Perineurium,  vid.  Con.  and  Nerve  Tiss. 
Periosteum,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 

functions  in  ossification,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Perithelium  (endothelium),  vid.  Epithelium 

and  Vessels 
Perivascular  canal  system  in  spinal  cord  and 

brain,  vid.  Nerv.  System 
Perspiration,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Petit,  canal  of,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Peyer's  glands,  420,  and  Digest.  App. 
Pharynx,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

tonsil  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Phenol,  36 

Physical  properties  of  blood,  vid.  Blood 
Pia  mater,  vid.  Con.  Tiss.  and  Nerv.  App. 
Pigmentary  epithelium,  vid.  Epithelium 
Pigmentary  metamorphosis  of  cells,  vid. 
Cell's 

Pigment  cells  (polyhedral),  vid.  Epithelium 

stellate,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Pineal  gland,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Placenta  sanguinis,  vid.  Blood 
Plasmatic  vascular  system,  vit£.' Vessels 
Pleura,  vid.  Resp.  App. 
Plexus  chorioidea  of  brain,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 

and  Nerv.  App. 
Plexus  myentericus,  vid.  Nerv.  App.  and 

Digest.  App. 
Plexus  (formation  of),  vid.  Nerv.  Tiss. 
Plica  semilunaris  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
PlicjE  vasculosaj,  vid.  Bony  App. 
Pons  Varolii,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Pore  canals  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Potash  compounds,  61  and  62 
Primitive  fibrillae 

of  con.  tiss.  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 

of  muscles,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 

of  nerves  and  axis  cylinders,  vtd.  N  erv. 
Tiss. 

Primitive  sheath  (sarcolemraa)  of  muscle, 

vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 
Processus  ciliares  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Processus  vermiformis,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Prostate  gland,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Prostatic  vesicle  (uterus  masculmus)  vid. 

Gen.  App.  (male) 
Prostatic  calculi,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
44 


Protr^on,  29 

Protein  bodies,  vid.  Albuminous  Compounds 

immediate  derivatives  of,  15 

remote  derivatives  of,  21 
Protoplasm,  66 

Protoplasm  processes  of  ganglion  cells,  vid. 
Nerve  Tiss.  and  Nerv.  App. 

Psorospermin  in  interior  of  columnar  epithe- 
lium, 91 

Pudenda,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 
Pulpa  dentis  (dental  germ),  vid.  Dent.  Tis.s. 
Pulp  tubes  of  spleen,  vid.  CiEC.  App. 
Parkin je's,  germinal  vesicle  of,  vid.  Gen. 
App.  fiemale) 
fibres  of  heart,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Pus  corpuscles  in  interior  of  epithelial  eel's, 
91,  153 

emigrated   lymphoid  cells,    129,  91, 
153 

in  connective  tissue,  234 
Pyramids,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Pyramid  processes  of  kidney,  vid.  Urin. 
App. 

Pyramids,  decussation  of,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 

Recklinghausen,  von,  on  formation  of  red 

blood  cells,  114 
Regeneration  of  several  tissues,  vid.  same, 
llegio  olfactoria,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Reisner's  membrane  of  cochlea,  vid.  Sens. 

App. 

Remak's  views  on  cell  theory,  vid.  Cells 
Re7nak's  fibres,  vid.  Nerve  1'is. 
Respiratory  Apparatus,  448. 
Bronchi  (structure  of),  450 
Composition  of  pulmonary  tissue,  457 
Larynx,  448 
cartilages  of  (structure  of),  176 
lymphatics  of,  449 
nerves  of,  449 
structure  of,  448 
vessels  of,  449 
Lungs,  450 
air-cells  of,  451 
alveoli  (structure  of),  451 
arrangement  of  vessels  in,  453 
development  of,  458 
epithelium  of,  455 
infundibula  of,  451 
lobes  of,  450 
lymphatics  of,  455 
pigmentary  deposit  in,  452 
vesicles,  451 
Neoplasms  in,  458 
Nerves  of,  456 
Pathological  changes  in,  458 
Pleura,  456 

absorption  from  cavity  of,  457 
Trachea,  449 
several  parts    (nerves,  lymphatica, 
vessels),  449 
Rete  Maljjic/hi,  vid.  Epithelium 
Rete  testis,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Rhodanide  of  potassium ,  55 
Ridged  and  spinous  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Rods  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Rolando  (substantia  gelatinosa  of),  vtd. 

Nerv.  App. 
Rod  granules  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Roots  of  hair,  vid.  Hair 
Root  sheaths  (int.  and  ext.),  iid.  Hair 
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Sacculi  lactiferi,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (fern.) 
Sacculus  ellipticiis,  i"id.  Sens.  App. 
Sacculus  rotundns,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Saliva,  vid.  Digkst.  App. 
Salivary  glands,  vid.  DIGEST.  App. 
Sarcous  elements,  vid.  Mus.  Tis. 
Sarkolemnia,  vid.  Mus.  Tis. 
Sarkin,  vid.  Hypoxanthin 
Scala  media  tyinpani  and  vestibull  of  coch- 
lea, vid.  Sens.  App. 
Sclerotic  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Schneiderian  membrane,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Schwann,  Th.,  3 

Schwann's  sheath  of  nerve  fibre,  vid.  Nerve 
Tis. 

Sebum  cutaneurn,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

formation  of,  351  and  2 
Sebum  palpebrale,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Segmentation  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Semen  (sperma),  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Semicircular  canal,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Seminal  filaments,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Seminal  tubules,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Seminal  vesicles,  vid.  Versiculoe  Seminales 
Semicanalis  (sulcus)  spiralis  of  cochlea,  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Sensory  Apparatus,  603 
Organs  of  Hearing,  653 
development,  664 
external  ear,  653 
Eustachian  tube,  654 
ossicula  auditus,  and  muscles  of,  654 
pinna,  653 
tympanum,  653 
internal  ear,  654 
cochlea,  657 

canalis  cochlearis  of  Reissner,  657 
epithelium  of,  663 
termination  of  nerves  in,  663 
canalis  reuniens,  658 
Corti,  cells  of,  660 
Corti,  fibres  (pillars)  of,  660 

heads  of,  661 
Corti,  organ  of,  659 
external  and  internal  pillars  of, 
660 

hair  or  tufted  cells  of,  662 
habenula  externa  and  interna,  659 
habenula  perforata  and  tecta,  660 
lamina  spiralis,  657 
lamina  .spiralis  accessoria,  663 
ligamentum  spirale,  663 
membrane  of  Reissner,  657 
scala  tymph.  and  vestib. ,  657 
sulcus  spiralis,  659 
teeth  of  first  order,  660 
zona  denticulata,  659 
zona  pectinata,  662 
endolymph  (aquula  vitrea  auditi  va), 
655 

nerves,   acoustic,  distribution  of, 

655 

in  fishes  and  mammals,  656 
otoliths,  653  and  58 
perilymph  (aquula,  Gotunii)  654 
sacculus  ellipticus  and  rotundas,  654 
semicircular  canals,  654. 
septem  nerveum,  655 

auditory  filaments,  656 

crista  acustica,  655 

fibre  cells  of  Schulize,  656 


Sensory  Apparatus — 
Organs  of  Hearing — 

internal  ear,  vestibule,  654 
Organs  of  Sight,  617 
aqueous  humour,  629 
bulbus  occuli  (various  parts  of),  61/ 

vascular  system  of,  618 
canal  of  Petit,  630 
ciliary  arteries,  vid.  Iris  (below), 
cornea,  618  and  220 
conjunctiva  of,  618 
lyniphatics  of,  619 
nerves  of,  619 
vessels  of,  619 
conjunctiva  of  eye,  649 
glands  of— 

^rwc/i's  plaques,  650 
convoluted,  649 
lymphoid,  650 
lymphatics  of,  650 
nerves  of,  terminating  in  epithe- 
lium, 650 
palpebral,  649 
plica,  semilunaris  of,  649 
vessels  of,  650 
development  of  eye,  651 
ii-is,  or  diaphragm  of  eye,  622 
ciliary  arteries,  624 
dilatator  pupilla;,  623 
ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis,  623 
nerves  of,  623  and  624 
sphincter  pupillee,  622 
vascular  system  of  iris  and  choroid, 
624 

circnlus  arteriosus  iridis  major, 
626 

cir.  art.  irid.  minor,  626 
cir.  art.  muscul.  cil. ,  626 
vessels  of  choriocapillaris,  625 

Jachrymal  glands,  nerves  or  lympha- 
tics of,  651 

lens,  629 

lymphatics  of  eye,  647 
Meibomian  glands,  648 
muscles  of  eye,  648 
palpebral,  648 
retina,  631 

composition  of,  647 
blood-vessels  of,  645 
fovea  centralis,  632 
layers  of,  vid.  strata 
macula  lutea,  632 
structure  of,  643 
medullated  retinal  fibres,  644 
membrana  fenestrata  of  Krause, 
646 

membrana  limitans  exter. ,  633 
membrana  liinitans  interna,  632 
ora  serrata,  632  and  644 
properties  of  several  constituents, 
646 

radiating  fibres  of  Muller,  632 
stratum  bacillosum,  634 
bacillary  ellipsoids,  635 
constituents  of,  in  different  ani- 
mals, 634 
cones,  636 
of  macula  lutea,  637 
supposed  functions  of,  646 
cone  granules,  636,  638 
cone  styles,  636 
cone  twins,  637 
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Sensory  Apparatus — 
Organs  of  Sight- 
retina,  634 

fibres  of  Patter,  636 
rods,  634 

supposed  functions  of,  646 
rod  granules,  635 
stratum  bacillosum,  634 
stratum  cellulosuui  of,  641 
stratum  fibrillosum  of,  642 
stratum  granulosum  ext.  of,  638 
stratum  granulosum  int.  of,  640 
stratum  intergranulosiim  of,  638 
stratum  moleculare  of,  640 
sclerotic,  618  and  625 
canal  of  Schlemm  of,  618 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  618  and  628 
sebum  palpebrale,  648 
tears,  651 

uvea  (tunica  vasculosa),  621 
choroid  (structure  of),  621 

transparent  limiting  layer  of,  621 
lamina  fusca,  621 
memb.  choriocapillaris,  621 
musculus  ciliaris,  621 
processus  ciliaris,  621 
suprachorioidea,  621 
tensor  chorioidea,  lig.  cil.,  621 
veins  of,  627 
vence  vorticosae,  628 
vitreous  humour,  630 

membrana  hyaloidea  of,  630 
with  its  relations  to  zone  of  Zinn 
and  canal  of  Petit 
zonula  Zinnii,  630 
Organs  of  Smell,  612 

nose  (cavities  of,  and  accessories),  612 
regio  olfactoria,  613 
epithelium  of,  614 
glands  of  Boxcnian  of,  614 
olfactory  cells  of,  615 
olfactory  filaments  of,  615 
olfactory  nerve,  615 

supposed  termination  of,  616 
stmcture  of,  613 
Organs  of  Taste,  610 
gustatory  buds  of,  610 
gustatory  cells  of,  611 
gustatory  nerves  (termination  of), 
610 

in  papillae  of  tongue,  610 
papillte  foliatte  of,  610 
papillae  of  frog's  tongue,  612 
bowl  cells  of,  612 
cylinder  cells  of,  61 2 
forked  cells  of,  612 
Organ  of  Touch  (Skin),  603 
blood-vessels  of,  604 
cutis  (thickness  of),  603 

development  of,  603 
epidermis  (thickness  of)  603 

development  of,  605 
glands  of,  605 
ceruminous,  607 

cerumen  of,  607 
circumanal,  607 
sebaceous,  609 
development  of,  610 
sebum  cutaneum  of,  610 
structure  of,  609 
sweat,  605 
sweat  (composition  of),  60C 


Sensory  Apparatus— 
Organ  of  Touch  — 

glands,  sudorific,  where  found,  608 

lymphatics  of,  604 

papillae  of,  603 

perspiration  from,  607 
Septum  nerveum,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Serum  sanguinis,  vid.  Blood 
Sesamoid  bones,  vid.  Mus.  App. 
Sesamoid  cartilages,  vid.  Mus.  App. 
Shafts  of  hair,  vid.  Hair 
Sharpey's  fibres,  vid.  Oss.  Tiss. 
Sheaths  of  nerves,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Silicic  acid,  57 

Skin  (as  tactile  organ),  vid.  Sens.  App. 

secretions,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Small  intestine,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Smegma  preputii,  vid.  Gen.  App." 
Sodium  compounds,  40,  59. 

carbonate  of,  60 

chloride  of,  60 

glycocholate  of,  40 

phosphate  of,  61 

sulphate  of,  61 

taurocholate  of,  40 
Solitary  glands  of  intestine,  vid.  407  and 

Digest.  App. 
Special  lamellaj  (Haversian)  of  bone,  vid 

Oss.  Tiss. 
Sphincter  pupillie,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Spinal  ganglia,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Spinous  (and  ridged)  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Spiral  fibres  of  ganglionic  nerve  cells,  vid. 

Nerve  Tiss. 
Spiral  (so-called)  elastic,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Spleen  (&c.),  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Splenic  blood,  vid.  Blood 
Spontaneous  generation  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Stearic  acid,  25 

Stellulae  Verheyenii  of  kidney,  vid.  Urin. 
App. 

Stomach,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Stomach,  juices  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Stomachal  glands,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Stratum  bacillosum  of  retina,  vid.  Sens. 
App. 

cellulosum  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
fibrillosum  of  retina,  vid.  Sens  App. 
granulosum  (internal  and  external)  of 

retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
intergranulosum  of  retina,  vid.  Sens. 

App. 

moleculare  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Struma  (goitre),  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Subarachnoidal  spaces,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Sublingual  gland,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Sublingual  saliva,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Submaxillary  gland,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Submaxillary  .«aliva,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Submucous  ganglionic  plexus  of  Pemak  and 

Meissner,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Substantia  gelatinosa  of  Polando,  of  spinal 

cord,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Substantia  nigra  of  brain,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Succus  entericus,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Suocus  gastricus,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Sudor  (sweat),  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Sugar  of  grape,  32 
Sugar  of  milk,  33 

Sulcus  (semieanalis)  spiralis  of  cochlea,  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Sulphocyauogen,  54 
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Siiprachorioidea  (lamina  fusca)  of  eye,  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Suprarenal  body,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Sustentacular  substance  (nervous), Gelat. 

Tiss.  and  Nerv.  App. 
Sweat,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Sweat  glands,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Sympathetic  cord,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Sympathetic  fibres,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Sympathetic  glands,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Symphyses,  vid.  Bony  App. 
Symphyses  of  vertebrae,  vid.  Cart.  Tiss. 
Synovia,  155 

Synovial  sheaths  of  tendons,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Syntonin,  vid.  Muse.  Tiss. 
Systems  of  the  body,  399 

Tactile  corpuscles,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Tannin,  48 

Taurochloric  acid,  40 

Taurylic  acid,  36 

Tears,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Teeth,  vid.  Dent.  Tiss. 

Tendons  (vessels  of),  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 

Tensor  chorioidea  (ciliary  muscle),  vid. 

Sens.  App. 
Terminal  plates,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss. 
Terminal  structures  of  nerves,  vid.  Nerve 

Tiss. 

Testis  (testiculus),  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 
Thalami  optici,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Theca  of  ovarian  follicle,  vid.  GeN.  App. 
Thymus  gland,  vid.  CiRC.  App. 
Thyroid  gland,  'vid.  CiKC.  App. 
'I^ssues,  1 

simple,  102 

cement  of,  rid.  Cells 

classification  of,  102,  103 

composite,  103 

elements  of,  1 
Tomes  and  De  Morgan's  Haversian  spaces, 

vid.  242  and  Oss.  Tiss. 
Tome's  layer  of  dentine,  vid.  Dental  Tiss. 
Tongue,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

follicular  glands  of,  420 

glands  of,  vid.  Digest.  App. 

muscles,  vid.  Mus.  Tiss. 

papillte,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Tonsils,  420,  and  Digest.  App. 
Touch  corpuscles,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Trachea,  vid.  Eesp.  App. 
Trachoma  glands,  420,  and  Sens.  App. 
Tractus  intermedio  lateralis  of  med.  oblong, 

vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Tractus  olfactorious,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Tractus  opticus,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 
Tributyrin,  25 
Triglycerides,  24 
Trimargarin,  26 
Triolein,  26 
Tripalmitin,  25 
Tristearin,  25 

Tubae  Fallopii,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (female) 
Tuberculisation  of  cells,  vid.  Cells 
Tubali  seminiferi,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Tubuli  uriniferi,  vid.  Urin.  App. 
Tympanum,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Tyrosin  and  crystals,  47 
Tyson's  glands,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 

Umbilical  artery,  vid.  Vessei,s 
Umbilical  cord  "(tissue  of),  vid.  Gelat.  Tiss. 


Ureter,  vid.  Urin.  App. 
Urethra  (female),  vid.  Urin.  Afp. 
Urinary  Apparatus,  514 
Bladder,  536 
Kidney,  514 

artei'iohe  rectse,  528 
Bellini,  tubes  of,  vid.  tubuli  uriniferi 
boundary  layer  of  Henle,  518 
blood-vessels  of,  .526 
arrangement  of,  in  superficial  layer 
oi  cortex,  528 
composition  of,  530 
convoluted  tubes  of,  520 
structure  of,  520 

termination  of,  in  glomerulus,  521 
cortex  corticis  of,  521 
cortical  pyramids  of,  520 
cortical  substance  of,  515 
development  of,  529 
glomeruli  of,  527 
capsule  of,  521 
vasa  afferentite  of,  527 
vasa  efferentiae,  527 
Henle's  investigations,  515,  516 
looped  tubes  of  Henle,  516 
lymphatics  of,  529  _ 
Malpighian  pyramids  of,  515 
medullary  pyramids  of,  515 
medullary  radii  of,  519 
collecting  tubes  of,  522 

relation  to  ascending  and  descend- 
ing arms  of  looped  tube.s,  525 
minute  anatomy  of,  522 
nerves  of,  529 
open  tubes  of,  516 
structure  of,  517 
papillte  renales,  516 
pyramidal  processes,  519 
stellulaa  Verheyenii  of,  528 
straight  tubules  of,  519 
sustentacular  substance  of,  526 
tubuli  uriniferi  of,  515 

differences  in  med.  and  cort.,  515 
general  sketch  of  course  from  glomer- 
ulus outwards,  525 
vasa  recta,  528 
Urinary  passages,  536 
bladder,  536 
calyces,  536 
pelvis,  536 
ureter,  536 
urethra  (female),  536 
Urine,  530 

constituents  of,  531 
abnormal,  534 
occasional,  534 
proportion  of,  531 
fermentation  of,  534 
physiology  of,  535 
Uroerethrin,  52 
Urohoematin,  52 
Uterine  glands,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Uterus,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Uterus  masculinus  (vesicula  prostatica),  vid. 

Gen.  App.  (male) 
Uvea  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Vagina,  vid.  Gen.  App. 

Valves  of  vessels,  vid.  Vessels 

Valvulse  conniventes,  Kerkringii,  of  small 

intestine,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Varicosities  of  nerves,  vid.  Nerve  Tiss, 
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Varolii  pons,  vid.  Nerv.  App. 

Vas  aberrans  HalUH,  vid.  Gen.  App.  (male) 

Vas  afiferens  and  efferens  of  1  ympliatic  elands 
vid.  CiRc.  App. 

Vas  deferens  of  testicle,  vid.  Gen.  App. 

Vasa  aberrantia  of  liver,  vid.  Digest.  App 

vasa  aflerentia  and  efferentia  of  the  glome- 
rulus  of  kidney,  vid.  Urin.  App 

Vasa  recta  of  kidneys,  vid.  Urin.  App. 

Vasa  serosa  (plasmatic  vessels),  vid.  Ves- 
sels 

Vasa  vasornm,  vid.  Vessels. 

Vascula  eiferentia  of  testicle,  vid.  Gen  App 

Vascular  cells,  vid.  Cells,  parents  of  other 

structures,  and  Vessels 
Vascular  convolutions,  vid.  Vessels 
Vascular  membranes,  vid.  Con.  Tiss. 
Vascular  nerves,  vid.  Vessels,  and  324 
Vascular  Tissue,  vid.  Vessels 
Veins,  vid.  Vessels 

Vence  interlobulares  of  liver,  via.  Digest 
App. 

Venae  intralobulares  (central  vein)  of  liver, 

vid.  Digest.  App. 
Vena  vorticoste  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Vernix  caseosa  of  infant,  160 
Vesicula  prostatica  (uterus  masculinus)  vid. 

Gen.  App. 
Vesiculoe  seminales,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Vessels  (Vascular  Tissue),  362 
Arteries,  362 
nerves  of,  370  and  324 
structure  of,  369 
umbilical,  369 
Blood-vessels,  362 
Capillaries,  362 
development  of,  385 
lymph  sheaths  of,  365 
structure  of,  363 
Capillary  canals  or  lacunae,  362 
Capillary  system,  370 
convolutions,  373 
glomerulus,  373 
loops,  373 
networks,  371 
elongated,  372 
looped,  373 
round,  372 
Circulation  of  blood,  382 
axial  and  parietal  stream,  383 
rapidity  of,  383 
Development  of  early,  late,  384 

pathologic,  387 
Ductus  thoracicus,  279 
Lymphatic  system,  373 
commencement  of,  in  villi,  374 


Vessels — 

Lymphatic  system — 
in  other  organs,  374 
in  tadpole's  tail,  374 
larger  vessels  of,  378 
LjTnphatic  canals,  373 
communication  of,  with  serous  sacs 
377 

development  of,  377 
pathology  of,  388 

relation  of,  to  blood  capillaries,  376 

texture  of  finer  tubes,  377 
Perivascular  canal  system,  377 
Physiological  relations  of  larger  vessels. 
382 

of  capillaries,  382 
Plasmatic  vessels,  382 
Primary  vascular  membrane,  364 
Vasa  serosa  or  plasmatic  vessels,  382 
Vasa  vasorum,  370 

Vascular  cells    (perithelium  endothe- 
lium), 363 
Veins,  362 

structure  of.  366 
valves  of,  368 
Vestibule  of  ear,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Vestibulum  vaginje,  vid.  Gen.  App. 
Villi  intestinales,  vid.  Digest.  App. 
Vitellus  (yelk)  of  ovum,  vid.  Gen.  App. 

segmentation  of,  vid.  Cells 
Vitreous  humour,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Wagner's  germinal  spot  on  ovwm,  vid.  Gen. 

App. 
Water,.  56 

proportion  of,  in  tissues  and  organs,  vid. 

same 

Wharton,  gelatin  of,  vid.  Gelat.  Tiss. 
Wolffian  bodies  (primordial  kidneys),  vid. 
Gen.  App. 

Xanthin,  42 

Yelk  (vitellus)  of  ovum,  vid.  Gen.  App.  and 

Cells 

segmentation  of,  vid.  Cells 
Yellow  spot  of  retina,  vid.  Sens.  App. 

Zinn,  ligament  of,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Zonji  denticulata  of  cochlea,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Zona  pectinata  of  cochlea,  vid.  Sens.  App. 
Zona  pellucida  (chorion)  of  ovum,  vid.  Gen. 
App. 

Zonida  Zinnii  of  eye,  vid.  Sens.  App, 
Zoochemistry,  6 
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Third  Edition.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth.  526  pages.  Price,  $5  ;  Sheep,  $6. 
"For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  privilege,  to  ^ve  clinical  lect- 
ures at  Bellevue  Hospital,  on  midwifery,  the  puerperal  and  the  other  diseases  of  women,  ihis 
volume  is  made  up  substantially  from  phonographic  reports  of  the  lectures  which  I  have  given 
on  the  puerperal  diseases.  Having  had  rather  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these 
diseases  I  have  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  utilize,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  the  advan- 
ta-'es  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  interests  of  human- 
ity In  many  subjects,  such  as  albuminuria,  convulsions,  thrombosis,  and  embolism,  septicaemia, 
and  pyiEmia  the  advance  of  science  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  teach  something 
new  every  year.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  formerly  listened  to  my  lectui-es  on  these  subjects, 
and  who  now  do  me  the  honor  to  read  this  volume,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  many  par- 
ticulars changes  in  pathological  views,  and  often  in  therapeutical  teaching,  from  doctrines  before 
inculcated.  At  the  present  day,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  obstetric  depart- 
ment seems  to  be  assuming  its  proper  position,  as  the  highest  branch  of  medicine,  if  its  rank  be 
graded  by  its  importance  to  society,  or  by  the  intellectual  culture  and  ability  required,  as  com- 
pared with  that  demanded  of  the  physician  or  the  surgeon.  A  man  may  become  eminent  as  a 
physician,  and  yet  know  very  little  of  obstetrics;  or  he  may  be  a  successful  and  distinguished 
surgeon,  and  be  quite  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  obstetrics.  But  no  one  can  be  a  really 
able  obstetrician  unless  he  be  both  physician  and  surgeon.  And,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
obstetrics  should  rank  as  the  highest  department  of  our  profession." — From  Author' a  Preface. 


On  Sea-Sickness,  by fordyce  barker, m. d. 

1  vol.,  16mo.  36  pp.  Tiexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Medical  Jouknal.  By  reason  of  the  great  demand  for  the 
number  of  that  journal  containing  the  paper,  it  is  now  presented  in  book-form,  with  such  pre- 
scriptions added  as  the  author  has  found  useful  in  reheving  the  suffering  from  sea-sickness. 


BUCK 

Contributions  to  Reparative  Surgery: 

Showing  its  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  JJefortni- 
ties.  produced  by  Destructive  Disease  or  Injury  y  Con- 
genital Defects  from  Arrest  or  Excess  of  Development  f 
and  Cicatricial  Contractions  from  Durns. 

By  GURDON  buck,  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
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BARNES. 

Obstetric  Operations,  including  the  Treatment  of 

JTcejnorrhage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Management 
of  Difficult  Labor. 

Br  ROBERT  BARNES,  M.  D.,  London,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  to  St. 
George's  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Obstetrics  to  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  and  iho  l;nyal 
College  of  Surgeons;  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion; late  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London;  formerly  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Ixrn- 
don  and  to  St.  Thomas  Hospitals ;  and  late  Physician  to  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Koyal 
Maternity  Charity. 

TMrd  Edition.  Revised  and  extended.  1  vol.,  8vo.  606  pages.  Clotli,  $4.50. 

"  Such  a  -work  as  Dr.  Barnes's  was  greatly  needed.  It  Is  calculated  to  elevate  the  practice  of 
the  obstetric  art  in  this  countly,  and  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  practitioner."— iance/. 

"  The  book  of  Dr.  Barnes  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  dogmatic  treatise  on  obstetric  opera- 
tions. It  Is  a  series  of  original  lectures,  comprising,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  practical  nnaljrsis 
of  the  serious  accidents  in  parturition,  the  reasoned-out  indications  for,  and  the  most  judicious 
researches  In  the  manner  of  operating,  the  method  to  choose,  the  instrument  to  prefer,  and  the 
details  of  the  manoeavres  required  to  insure  success.  The  clearness  of  the  style  is  perfect.  The 
order,  without  being  altogether  rigorous,  is  what  it  is  able  to  be  generally  in  a  series  of  clinical 
lectures.  The  description  of  the  instruments,  the  application  of  the  forceps,  cephalotripsy,  em- 
bryotomy, Csesarean  sectioi;!,  the  practical  reflections  on  narrowing  and  malformation  of  the  pel- 
vis, ruptures  of  the  uterus,  placenta  prsevia,  hoemorrhage,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  grand  questions  In 
obstetrics  are  treated  with  accurate  good  sense.  At  each  instant,  by  some  remark  or  other,  is 
revealed  a  sui)erior  mind,  ripened  by  having  seen  much  and  meditated  much."— ■ii'rcwt  Preface 
to  the  French  Edition  by  Prof.  Pajot. 


BASTIAK 

Paralysis  from  Brain  Disease  in  its 

Common  Forms. 

By  H.  CHARLTON  BASTIAN,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians ;  Professor  of  Pathological  4^atpmy  in  University 
cVege  London;  Physician  to  tniversity  CoUege  Hospital;  and  Senior  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic. 

With  Illustrations.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Clotli.  $1.75. 

PREFACE. 

n,—  T.«,.tnrA«  were  delivered  In  University  College  Hospital  last  year,  at  a  time  when  I  was 

Ml^i'y^o^'^r^^^^^^^^^^  ^ '^^^^ 

notwithstanding  its  defects  and  -any  shortcomi^^ 

this  little  book  may  be  considered  in  some  ineas^re  «"PP'y  »  f  f  ^'^^^^  „f  being  represented  in 
In  medical  Uterature.   No  department  of  medicme  stands  more  ^      =    '^haps  be  of 

a  text-book  of  moderate  compass;  so  that  imperfect  as  l^M^'^I^VTs  endeaiored  to  treat 
some  service  till  it  is  «'ipe'?«'«d  ^y  ^^/huZto  been  custom ary%Twhile  the  lectures  contain 
the  subject  with  more  precision  than       hitherto  '>««^^^7j^"yiav  also  be  found  not  unfaith- 


dlaeases. 
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BENNET. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 

sumption,  by  Hygiene,  Climate^  and  Medicine^  in  its 
Connection  with  Modern  Doctrines. 

Bt  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  ot  the  Royml  College  of  Phyticiam,  London ;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  UnlTenlty  o/  Paris,  etc,  etc. 

1  vol.,  thin  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

An  interesting  and  InstmctlTe  work,  written  in  the  strong,  clear,  and  lucid  manner  which  appean  In  all  tiie  oon- 
trlbutions  of  Dr.  Bennet  to  medical  or  general  literature. 

"  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the  attei.tion  of  all,  for  Its  practical  common-sraise  Tiews  of  the  nstnit  aiM 
treatment  of  the  scourge  of  all  temperate  climates,  pulmonary  consumption." — Detroit  Rentyi  of  Mcdidne. 

Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 

the  Mediterranean ;  or,  the  Hiviera,  Mentone,  Italy j 
Corsica,  Sicily,  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Biarritz,  as  Win- 
ter Climates. 

This  work  embodies  the  experience  often  winters  and  springs  passed  by  Dr.  Bennet  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  contains  much  Taluable  Inftjrmation  for  physicians  in  relation  to  the  health-restoring  climate  of  the  re- 
gions described. 

1  vol.,  12mo.  621  pp.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

"  Exceedingly  readable,  apart  from  its  special  purposes,  and  well  illustrated." — Brming  Commercial. 

"  It  has  a  more  substantial  valae  for  the  physician,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  class  or  profession.  .  .  .  We  com- 
mend this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  Tolumc  pref^nting;  two  capital  qualifications — it  is  at  once  entertaining  and  instmo- 
tlTe." — N,  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

BILLHOTH. 

General  Surgical  Pathology  and  The- 

rapeutics,  in  Fifty  Lectures.  A  Text-book  for  Students 
and  Physicians. 

By  Dh.  THEODOR  BILLROTH. 
Translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition,  with  the  special  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
CHARLES  E.  HACKLEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary :  Physician  to  the  New  York  Hospiul ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

Jl  vol.,  8vo.  714  pp.,  and  162  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  $5.00;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

Professor  Theodor  Billroth,  one  of  the  most  noted  authorities  on  Surgical  Pathology,  gives  in  this  volume  a  complete 
rintme  of  the  eiistmg  state  of  knowledge  In  this  branch  of  medical  science.  The  fact  of  this  publication  eoine  thronirh 
four  editions  in  Germany,  and  having  been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Russian,  and  HunEariau.  should  be  soma 
guarantee  for  its  standing.  b        i  " 

"  The  want  of  a  book  In  the  English  language,  presenting  In  a  concise  form  the  views  of  the  German  natholorista. 
has  long  been  felt ;  and  we  venture  to  say  no  book  could  more  perfectly  supply  that  want  than  the  present  TolumS 
•  •,  •  ^«  't/ongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  progrew  of  thought  and  observation  In  iar.ll 

cal  pathology,  and  surgery.  "—7T4«  Zon«<.  ^  ......  .«xi». 

— 2»s^Ji^''A.V^^ijr^"*  ^  consider  neither  money  wasted  In  Its  porchase,  nor  time  In  Us  penu»L»» 

BULKLEY. 

Acne;  its  Pathology,  Etiology,  Prog- 
nosis, and  Treatment. 

Bt  L.  DUNCAN  BULKLEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
New  York  Hospital. 

A  monograph  of  about  seventy  pages,  illustrated,  founded  on  an  analy- 
sis of  two  hundred  cases  of  various  forms  of  Acne.    {In  prm.) 
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BARTHOLOW. 

A  N  ew  Scientific  and  Practical  Work 

on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

By  ROBERTS  BARTHOLOW,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  formerly  Profesa- 
orof  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio;  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan ;  Correspondinj?  Member  of  the  New  York  Neurological 
Society ;  Author  of  a  Manual  of  Hypodermic  Medication,  of  the  Eussell  Prize  Essay  on 
Quinine,  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Prize  Essay  on  Atropia,  and  of  the  Fiske  Fund 
Prize  Essay  on  the  Bromides,  etc. 

One  vol.,  8vo.   Clotlx.   548  pag-es.   Price,  $5.00. 


In  this  work,  a  volume  of  moderate  compass,  is  condensed  the  whole  subject 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  less  the  botanical  and  chemical  details.  The 
author  has  included  just  that  kind  of  information  which  is  required  by  the  student 
and  practitioner,  and  has  omitted  all  those  details  now  universally  committed  to 
the  druggist  and  apothecary.  The  official  names  of  individual  remedies,  and  the 
German  and  French  synonyms,  are  first  given ;  then  follows  the  list  of  pharma- 
■ceutical  preparations,  the  composition  of  these  and  the  doses ;  next  the  antago- 
nists and  incompatibles,  and  the  synergists.  The  author  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  physiological  actions  and  the  therapeutical  applications  of  remedies,  and  he 
is  especially  full  and  explicit  on  these  important  topics.  As  he  states  in  his 
preface :  "  In  describing  the  physiological  action  of  drugs,  two  methods  may  be 
pursued :  to  preseat  in  chronological  order  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  various 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  question ;  or  to  condense  in  a  connected  description 
that  view  of  tlie  subject  which  seems  to  the  author  most  consonant  with  all  the 
facts.  I  have  adopted  the  latter  plan,  from  a  conviction  of  its  advantages  for  the 
student,  and  of  its  utility  for  the  practitioner." 

The  utmost  brevity  consistent  with  clearness  is  kept  in  view  throughout.  A 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  therapeutical  applications 
of  remedies.  The  author  states  on  this  point:  "As  respects  the  therapeutical 
applications  of  remedies,  I  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  based  them  on  the  physio- 
logical actions.  Many  empirical  facts  are,  however,  well  founded  in  professional 
experience.  Although  convinced  that  the  most  certain  acquisitions  to  therapeu- 
tical knowledge  must  come  through  the  physiological  method,  I  am  equally  clear 
that  well-established  empirical  facts  should  not  be  omitted,  even  if  they  are  not 
explicable  by  any  of  the  known  physiological  properties  of  the  remedies  under 
discussion."  The  practitioner  will  find  in  the  therapeutical  portion  of  the  work 
numerous  valuable  formulae,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  practice. 

This  treatise  discusses  subjects  not  heretofore  introduced  mto  therapeutical 
works.  The  chapter  on  Aliment  is  quite  full,  and  includes  such  topics  as  anunal 
and  vegetable  aliment,  special  plans  of  diet,  denutrition,  dry  diet,  vegetable  diet, 
animardiet,  milk-diet,  ahinentation  in  acute  diseases,  in  cachectic  diseases,  nutrient 
enemata,  etc.  The  importance  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 

Paet  I.  treats  of  "the  modes  in  which  medicines  are  Introduced  Into  the  organism." 
Pabt  II  treats  of  "  the  actions  and  uses  of  remedial  agents,"  under  the  several  subdlyisionS 
of -'agents  promoting  constructive  metamorphosis,"  "agents 

phosil,"  "  agents  used  to  modify  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,"  and  "  agenta  used  to  cauM 
some  evacuation  from  the  body."  ,  ^    .       u  i_u....i^-»„n  un.niif<»i. 

Paet  III.  treats  of topical  remedies."  and  Includes  such  topics  as  "  Antiseptics^^  «  S^^ff 
Irritonte,"  "Epispastics,"  "Acupuncture,"  "Baunscheidtismus^;  " Aquapuncture,"  "Bloodlet- 
ting,"  " Escharotics,"  "Emollients,  Demulcents,  and  Protectives. 

Scarcely  any  topic  in  therapeutics  fails  to  receive  attention,  and  all  are  dis- 
cussed With  great  conciseness,  but  clearly  and  adequately. 
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CARPENTER 
Principles  of  Mental   Physiology,  with 

their  Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the 
Mind  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions. 
By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 

Begtitrar  of  the  University  of  London  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  American  Phil*. 

Bophical  Society,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Price,  $3.00. 

"Among  the  numerous  eminent  writers  this  country  has  produced,  none  are  more  descrying  of  praise  for  having  at- 
tempted to  appiy  the  results  of  Physiological  Research  to  the  expl  mation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  mind  and 
body  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having  scientifically  studied  and  of  having  in  many  instancee 
eupplied  a  rational  explanation  of  those  phenomena  which,  under  the  names  of  mesmerism,  spirit-rapping,  electro- 
biology,  and  hypnotism,  have  attracted  so  large  an  amount  of  attention  during  the  last  twenty  years.  .  .  .  We  must 
conclude  by  recommending  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  to  the  members  of  our  own  profession  as  applying  many  facts,  that 
have  hitherto  stood  isolated,  to  the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  to  psychological  processes  generally." 
.-The  Lancet. 


COMBE. 

The  Management  of  Infancy,  Physiologi- 
cal and  Moral.  Intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of 
Parents. 

By  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.  D. 
REVISED  AND  EDITED 

By  Sik  JAMES  CLARK,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Physicinn-iii-ordLaary  to  the  Queen. 

First  American  firom  the  Tenth  London  Edition.    1  voL,  12nio.    ^02  ppr 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

"This  excellent  little  book  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  mother  of  a  family ;  and,  if  som* 
of  our  Is.Jy  friends  would  master  its  contents,  and  either  bring  up  their  children  by  the  light  of 
its  tearhings,  or  communicate  the  truths  it  contains  to  the  poor  by  tvhom  they  are  surrounded, 
VT6  are  convinced  that  they  would  effect  infinitely  more  good  than  by  the  distribution  of  any 
nnniber  of  tracts  whatever.  .  .  .  We  consider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  few  popular  medical 
tTciatises  that  any  practitioner  may  recommend  to  his  patients;  and,  though,  if  its  precepts  are 
followed,  he  will  ptobably  lose  a  few  guineas,  he  will  not  begrudge  them  if  he  sees  his  mend's 

children  grow  up  healthy,  active,  strong,  and  both  mentally  and  physically  capable."  Th* 

Lancet. 


CHAUVEAU. 

The   Comparative   Anatomy  of  the 

Domesticated  Animals. 

By  a.  CHAUVEAU, 

PEOrESSOE  AT  TKB  LT0N8  TETEEINABY  SOnOOL. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  the  cooperation  of  S.  ARLOING 
late  Principal  of  Anatomy  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  Professor  at  the 
Toulouse  Vetermary  School.  Translated  and  edited  by  GEORGE  FLEMING 
P.  R.  G.  S.,  M.  A.  I.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Royal  Engineers.  ' 


1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth.  957  pp.,  with  450  Illustrations.  Price,  $6.00. 
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DAVIS. 

Conservative    Surgery,  as  exhibited  in  remedying 

some  of  the  Mechanical  Causes  that  operate  injuriously 
,  both  in  Health  and  Disease.    With  Illustrations. 
By  HENRY  G.  DAVIS,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  315  pp.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

author  has  enjoyed  rare  facilities  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  disease, 
and  the  records  here  presented  to  the  profession  are  the  gradual  accumulation  of  over  thMv 
years  investigation.  ' 

1  "Dr-  Davis,  bringing  as  he  does  to  his  specialty,  a  great  aptitude  for  the  solution  of  mechani- 
cal problems,  takes  a  high  rank  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  and  his  very  pracHc^il  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  is  bo:  i  valuable  and  opportune.  AS'e  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  In 
every  physician  s  library.  The  style  is  unpretending,  but  trenchant,  graphic,  and,  best  of  alL 
quite  Intelligible."— Jf«djca;  Record.  =  i     .  . 

ECKER 

The  Cerebral  Convolutions  of  Man, 

represented  according  to  Personal  Investigations,  espe- 
daily  on  their  Development  in  the  Foetus,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Use  of  Physicians. 

By  ALEXANDER  EOKER, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Anatomy  In  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
Translated  from,  the  German  by  Robert  T.  Edes,  M.  D. 
1  vol.,  8vo.  87  pp.  $1.25. 

"The  work  of  Prof.  Ecker  Is  noticeable  principally  for  its  succinctness  and  clearness,  avoidlnf 
long  discussions  on  undecided  points,  and  yet  sufflcieiitly  furnished  with  references  to  make  easy 
its  comparisons  with  the  labors  of  others  In  the  same  direction. 

"Entire  originality  in  descriptive  anatomy  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the  facta  verified  by  out 
author  are  here  presented  in  a  more  intelligible  manner  than  in  any  other  easily-accessible  wort. 

"The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  work  is  not  furnished  by  any  other  text-book  In  th* 
English  language." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  January  20, 1878. 

ELLIOT. 

Obstetric  Clinic,  a  Practical  Contribution  to  the  Study 
of  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  Wometi  and  Children, 
By  the  late  GEORGE  T.  ELLIOT,  M.  D., 

Late  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College;  Physician  to  Hellevue  Hospital  and  to  the  New  York  Lying-in  Asylum; 
Consulting  Pliysirian  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospitnl ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  State 
"Woman's  Ilosintal;  CorresiK)iiding  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  and  of  th« 
Royal  Acjidemy  of  Havana;  Fellow  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the 
County  Medical  Society,  of  the  Pathological  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  Svo.  458  pp.  Cloth,  $4.50.' 

This  work  Is,  In  a  measure,  a  reoume  of  separate  papers  previously  prepared  by  the  late  I^. 
Elliot-  and  cx)Utain8,  besides,  a  record  of  nearly  two  hundred  important  and  difficult  cases  m  inW' 
wilery,  selected  from  his  own  practice.  It  lias  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  has  received  tli« 
Wghes't  encomimns  both  in  this  coon  try  and  in  Europe. 
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FKEY. 

The  Histology  and  Histo-Chemistry 

of  Man.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Com- 
position and  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

By  HEINRIOH  FREY, 

Professor  of  Medicine  In  Zurich. 

Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Arthur  E.  J.  Barker, 

Surgeon  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital ;  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland ;  Visiting  Surgeon,  Convalescent  Home,  Stillorgan ;  and  revised  by  the  Author, 
With  680  Engravings. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Elements  of  Composition  and  of  Structure  of  the  Body:  Elements  of  Composition— Al- 
buminous or  Protein  Compoimds,  HaBinoglobulin,  Histogenic  Derivatives  of  the  Albuminous 
Substances  or  Albuminoids,  the  Fatty  Acids  and  Fats,  the  Carbohydrates,  Non-Nitrogenous 
Acids,  Nitrogenous  Acids,  Amides,  Amido-Acids,  and  Organic  Bases,  Animal  Coloring  Matters, 
Cyanogen  Compounds,  Mineral  Constituents;  Elements  of  Structure— the  Cell,  the  Origin  of  the 
Remaining  Elements  of  Tissue ;  the  Tissues  of  the  Body— Tissues  composed  of  Simple  Cells,  with 
Fluid  Intermediate  Substance,  Tissues  composed  of  Simple  Cells,  with  a  small  amount  of  Solid 
Intermediate  Substance,  Tissues  belonging  to  the  Connective-Substance  Group,  Tissues  com- 
posed of  Transformed,  and,  as  a  rule.  Cohering  Cells,  with  Homogeneous,  Scanty,  and  more  or  less 
Solid  Intermediate  Substance,  Composite  Tissues:  The  Organs  of  the  Body — Organs  of  the 
Vegetative  Type,  Organs  of  the  Animal  Group. 


FLINT. 

Manual  of  Chemical  Examination  of 

the  Urine  in  Disease.  With  Brief  Directions  for  the'' 
Examination  of  the  most  Common  Varieties  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Je.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy  In  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College :  Fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  thi  dounty  of  New 
York;  Eesident  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of  New  York,  etc. 

Tliird  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  1  vol.,  12mo.  77  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  little  work  is  to  enable  the  busy  practitioner  to  make  for 
himself,  rapidly  and  easily,  all  ordinary  examinations  of  Urine ;  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  author's  experience  in  eliminating  little  difficulties  in  the  manipula- 
tions, and  in  reducing  processes  of  analysis  to  the  utmost  simpUcity  that  is  con- 
sistent  with  accuracy. 

"  We  do  not  know  of  aify  work  in  EngUsh  so  complete  and  handy  as  the  Manual  now  offered 
to  the  Profession  by  Dr.  Flint,  and  the  high  scientific  reputation  of  the  author  Is  a  iuffldent 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  du-ections  given."-Jbwma^  of  Applied  Chernistry 

"  We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  UmnsiV'— Psychological  Journal. ' 

•  Eminently  practical."— Z)e<roJ<  Beview  of  Medicine.  ' 


D.  Appleton  <Sb  Co?s  Medical  PuUicationt. 


FLINT. 

The    Physiology  of   Man.     Designed  tor^ 
resent  the  Existing  State  of  Physiological  Science  as 
applied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy  in  tho  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  Colleges  and  in  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Microscopirt 
to  Bellevue  Hospital 

New  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.  In  Five  Volumes.  8vo.  Tinted  Paper. 
Volume  I. — The  Blood  ;  Circulation  ^  Bespiration. 

8vo.    502  pp.    Clotli,  $4.50. 

"  If  the  remaining  portions  of  this  work  are  compiled  with  the  same  care  and 
accuracy,  tlie  whole  may  vie  with  any  of  those  that  have  of  late  years  been  pro- 
duced in  our  own  or  in  foreigu  languages." — British  and  Foreign  Medico- ChirUrgi- 
col  Review. 

"  As  a  book  of  general  information  it  will  be  found  useful  to  the  practitioner, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  invaluable  in  the  hands  of  the  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist."— Dublin  Quarterly  Journai  of  Medical  Science. 

"  The  complete  work  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  systematic  treatisei 
on  human  physiology." — The  Lancet. 

"  To  those  who  desire  to  get  in  one  volume  a  concise  and  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  full  resume  of  '  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,' 
we  can  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Flint's  work.  Moreover,  as  a  work  of  typographi- 
cal art  it  deserves  a  prominent  place  upon  our  library-shelves.  Messrs.  Appleton 
k  Co.  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  very  handsome  style  in  which 
they  issue  medical  works.  They  give  us  hope  of  a  time  when  it  will  be  very 
generally  believed  by  publishers  that  physicians'  eyes  are  worth  saving." — Medi' 
cat  Gazette. 

Volume    II.  —  Alimentation  ;  Digestion  ;  Absorption  / 
Z/yrnph  and  Chyle. 

8vo.    556  pp.    Cloth,  $4.60. 

"The  second  instalment  of  this  work  fulfils  all  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
perusal  of  the  first.  ...  The  author's  explanations  and  deductions  bear 
evidenceof  much  careful  reflection  and  study.  .  .  .  Theent.re  woi-k  is^^^^ 
of  rare  interest.  The  author's  style  is  as  clear  and  concise  as  his  method  it 
studious,  careful,  and  e\ahov3.te."—Fhiladelphia  Inqmrer.  ,  i,  • 

"We  regard  the  two  treatises  already  issued  as  the  very  best  on  human  physi- 
ology  which  the  English  or  any  other  language  afl-ords,  we  recommend  Uim 
with  thorough  confidence  to  students,  practitioners,  and  laymen,  as  models  ot 
literary  and  scientific  ability."— Y.  Medical  Journal. 

"  We  have  found  the  style  easy,  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  terse.    The  Prao- 

tical  Id'rositive  results/of  ^^..^  ^^^S^Zs^^  SS^ 
without,  it  would  seem,  extended  discussion  ot  disputea  poims. 

"'''.t.t:'™w  .hichwiU  be  welcome  to  .b.  advanced  ..uden,  and  a.  . 
work  of  reference." — The  Lancet.  /.   i,-  u 

.nbjeets  .rc..ed  of  are  P-»fif  ^^^^^^^  S 
IS  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  essay  on  thi.t  to  \Nhicn  it  reieis. 
nal  of  Medicine. 
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Flint's  Physiology,    volume  m.— Secretion ;  JBJx- 

cretion;  Ductless  Glands ;  Nutrition;  Animal  Heat; 

Movements;  Voice  and  Speech. 

8vo.  526  pp.  Cloth,  $4,50. 

"  Dr.  Flint's  reputation  is  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  book  among  the 
profession,  where  it  will  chiefly  circulate,  and  many  of  the  facts  given  have  been 
verified  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  and  m  public  demonstration."— CAaca^o 
Courier. 

"  The  author  bestows  judicious  care  and  labor.  Facts  are  selected  with  dis- 
crimination, theories  critically  examined,  and  conclusions  enunciated  with  com- 
mendable  clearness  and  precision." — American  Journal  of  (lie  Medical  Sciences. 

Yolume  lY. — The  Nervous  System. 

8vo.  Cloth,  $4.50. 

This  volume  embodies  the  results  of  exhaustive  study,  and  of  a  long  and 
laborious  series  of  experiments,  presented  in  a  manner  remarkable  for  its  strength 
and  clearness.  No  other  department  of  physiology  has  so  profound  an  interest 
for  the  modern  and  progressive  physician  as  that  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system.  The  diseases  of  this  system  are  now  engaging  the  study  and  attention 
of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  medical  world,  and  in  order  to  follow  their 
brilUant  discoveries  and  developments,  especially  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  electrology,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  and  settled  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
work  to  impart  that  knowledge  free  from  the  perplexing  speculations  and  uncer- 
tainties that  have  no  real  value  for  the  practical  student  of  medicine.  The 
author  boldly  tests  every  theory  for  himself,  and  asks  his  readers  to  accept  noth- 
ing that  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  The  properties  of  the  cerebro-spinal, 
nervous,  and  sympathetic  systems  are  treated  of  in  a  manner  at  once  lucid, 
thorough,  and  interesting. 

Although  this  volume  is  one,  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  of  the  author's 
e-amirable  series  in  the  Physiology  of  Man,  it  is  nevertheless  complete  in  itself^ 
aiid  may  be  safely  pronounced  indispensable  to  every  physician  who  takes  a  pride 
and  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Volume  V. — special  /Senses  ;  Generation. 

Svo.  Cloth,  $4.50. 

"  The  present  volume  completes  the  task,  begun  eleven  years  ago,  of  preparing 
a  work,  intended  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  functions  of  the  human  body.  The  kindly  reception  which  the  first 
four  volumes  have  received  has  done  much  to  sustain  the  author  in  an  under- 
taking, the  magnitude  of  which  he  has  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  work 
has  progressed. 

"  In  the  fifth  and  last  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  and  generation,  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
undertaking.  .  ,  . 

"Finally,  as  regards  the  last,  as  well  as  the  former  volumes,  the  author  can 
only  say  that  he  has  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  their  preparation  •  and  the 
imperfections  in  their  execution  have  been  due  to  deficiency  in  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity.  He  mdulges  the  hope,  however,  that  he  has  written  a  book  which  may 
assist  _ his  feUow- workers,  and  interest,  not  only  the  student  and  practitioner  of 
medicme,  but  some  others  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  Natural 
Science."— JSj:<rac<s/rom  Preface. 
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Flint's  Text-Book  of  Human  Physi- 

ology^  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medi- 
cine. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  978  pages,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  three  Lithographic  Plates  and  313  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.    Price,  in  cloth,  $6.00 ;  sheep,  $7.00. 

While  Prof.  Flint's  "  Physiology  of  Man,"  in  five  octavo  volumes,  also  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  Is  invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference,  giving  an  epitome  of  the  literature  of  physiology, 
with  copious  references  to  other  authors,  the  pubUshers  have  appreciated  the  necessity  for  a  new 
text-book,  for  the  use  of  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine. 

This  new  work  is  intended  to  meet  this  pressing  want,  and  it  contains  most  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented In  the  lai-ger  treatise,  without  historical  references  or  discussions  of  minor  and  contro- 
verted questions.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  public  teacher,  and  the  success  of  the 
larger  treatise,  render  it  certain  that  the  "  Text-book  "  will  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
medical  students. 

In  the  "  Text-book,"  all  important  points  connected  with  Human  Physiology  are  treated  of 
fully  and  clearly,  and  many  subjects,  such  as  the  Nervous  System,  the  Special  Senses,  etc.,  the 
treatment  of  which  is  barren  and  unsatisfactory  in  many  works  written  or  repubUshed  in  this 
country,  are  brought  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day. 

The  publishers  have  given  great  attention  to  the  execution  of  the  Illustrations,  few  of  which 
are  familiar  to  American  readers.  It  being  almost  impossible  to  reproduce  some  of  the  cuts 
taken  from  foreign  works,  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  abroad  about  one  hiindred  electro- 
types from  the  original  engravings  contained  in  Sappey's  great  work  upon  Anatomy,  which  are 
•nnequaled  In  their  mechanical  execution.  The  subject  of  Generation  is  also  illustrated  by  Utho- 
graphic  plates  taken  from  Haeckel. 

The  great  care  necessary  in  the  printing  of  the  elaborate  illustrations  has  caused  an  unavoid- 
able delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  work ;  but  the  publishers  feel  confident  that  it  will  fully  meet 
their  expectations,  and  justify  the  reputation  of  its  author. 

"  In  preparing  this  text-bpok  for  the  use  of  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  profession,  as  they  have  appeared  to  me  after  a  consider- 
able experience  as  a  public  teacher  of  human  physiology.  My  large  treatise  in  five  volumes  \» 
here  condensed,  and  I  have  omitted  bibliographical  citations  and  matters  of  purely  historical  In- 
terest Many  subjects,  which  were  considered  rather  elaborately  in  my  larger  work,  are  here 
presented  in  a  much  more  concise  form.  I  have  added,  also,  numerous  illustrations,  which  I 
hope  may  Ushten  the  labors  of  the  student.  A  few  of  these  are  original,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
part  has  been  selected  from  reliable  authorities.  I  have  thought  it  not  without  historical  mterest 
to  reproduce  exactly  some  of  the  classical  engravings  from  the  works  of  great  discoverers,  such 
as  iUustrations  contained  in  the  original  editions  of  Fabricius,  Harvey,  and  AseUius.  In  addition, 
I  have  reproduced  a  few  of  the  beautiful  microscopical  photographs  taken  at  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.^J.  Woodward,  to  whom  I  here^express^my 
gratefi  '  '  "  '         ■  ■  i--  i— -j       —  = 

electrc 
trated 


irrateful  acknowledgments.  I  have  also  to  thank  M.  Sappey  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing 
electrotypes  of  many  of  the  superb  engravings  with  which  his  great  work  upon  Anatomy  is  illus- 

^'''l^Mr  work  in  five  volumes  was  intended  as  a  book  of  reference,  which  I  hope  will  continue  to 
be  useful  to  those  who  deske  an  account  of  the  literature  of  physiology,  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  science.  I  have  always  endeavored,  in  public  teaching  to  avoid  giving  u^due 
Drominence  to  points  in  which  I  might  myself  be  particularly  interested,  from  having  made  them 
fiubiects  of  special  study  or  of  original  research.  In  my  text-book  I  have  earned  out  the  same 
IdeTstri^g  to  teach,  systematically  and  with  uniform  emphasis,  what  students  of  medicine  are 
IxDecled  tofeTrn  in  physiology,  and  avoiding  elaborate  discussions  of  subjects  not  directly  con- 
Sd  wiUL  pi^ctfcal  medicine  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  While  I  have  refeired  to  my  origi^ 
observations  upon  the  location  of  the  sense  of  want  of  air  in  the  general  system,  the  new  ex- 
cretorvTnction  of  the  liver,  the  function  of  glycogenesis,  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon 
SrehWation  of  uria  etc.,  I  have  not  considered  these  subjects  mth  great  minuteness,  and 
h^yrJ^mTU\\YTtL^e&  i\ie  reader  to  monographs  for  the  details  of  my  experiments. 

^S^  KrM^s  m^  work  to  the  medical  profession,  I  cannot  refram  from  an  expres- 
sion ^my  ac  JowLdgments  to  the  publishers,  who  have  ^P?-^*!  "t^^L^SnT^Ml^'* 
views,  and  have  devoted  special  pains  to  the  mechanical  exeeuUon  of  the  illustrations.  -Avihort 
Preface. 
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FLINT. 

On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe 

and  Protracted  Muscular  Exercise.    With  special  refer- 
ence to  its  Infiueyice  upon  the  Excretion  of  Nitrogen. 
By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  tlie  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  etc,  etc. 
1  vol.,  8vo.  91  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  monograph  on  the  relations  of  Urea  to  Exercise  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  and  careful 
Investigation  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  celebrated  pedestrian.  The 
chemical  analyses  were  made  under  the  direction  of  R.  O.  Doremus,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology  In  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Loew,  his  assistant.  The 
observations  were  made  with  the  cooperation  of  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  Alexander  B.  Mott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Anat- 
omy; W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery;  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System — all  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

"This  -work  will  be  found  Interesting  to  every  physician.  A  number  of  Important  resnlta 
were  obtained  valuable  to  the  physiologist." — Cincinnati  Medical  Bepertory. 

HAMILTON. 
Clinical  Electro-Therapeutics.  {Medical  and 

/Surgical.)  A  Manual  for  Physicians  for  the  Treatment 
more  especially  of  Nervous  Diseases. 

By  ALLAN  McLANE  HAMILTON,  M.  D., 

Physician  In  charge  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System ;  Meni~ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Neurological  and  County  Medical  Societies,  etc,  etc. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  work  Is  the  compilation  of  well-tried  measures  and  reported  cases,  and  is  Intended  as  a 
simple  guide  for  the  general  practitioner.  It  is  as  free  from  confusing  theories,  technical  terms, 
and  unproved  statements,  as  possible.  Electricity  is  indorsed  as  a  very  valuable  remedy  iu  cer- 
tain diseases,  and  as  an  invaluable  therapeutical  means  in  ne.irly  aU  forms  of  Nbbvoits  Diseasb;, 
but  not  as  a  specific  for  every  human  ill,  mental  and  physical. 

HAMMOND. 
Insanity  in  its  Relations  to  Crime,  a 

Text  and  a  Commentary. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D. 
1  vol.,  8vo.  77  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

"A  part  of  this  essay,  under  the  title  '  Society  versus  Insanity,'  was  contributed  to  Putnam's 
Magazine  for  September,  1870.  The  greater  portion  is  now  first  published.  The  i mportancf  of 
the  subject  considered  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  whether  weVegard  it  from  the  st^nd-poi^t 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the* 

Nervous  System.  Delivered  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  Svstem  ot/.    -E-^if^-i  -vr  ^     v  _ 

CROSS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chairs  of  D^s^a&thf Mindt^^^^  ^ 
In  one  handsome  volume  of  300  pagei.  Price,  $3.50. 
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HAMMOND. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  Tork ;  President  of  the  New  Tork  Neurological  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

Sixth  Edition,    1  vol.,  8vo.    Strong  Cloth  Binding,  $6.00;  Sheep,  $7.00. 

The  remarkable  success  attendant  on  the  issue  of  the  five  previous  editions  of  this  work  Id 
less  than  four  years  has  encouraged  the  author  and  publishers  to  attempt  to  make  the  work  still 
more  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profession.  A  great  part  of  the  treatise  has  been  en- 
tirely rewritten,  and  several  new  chapters  have  been  added.  By  a  change  in  type,  and  enlarging 
the  page,  the  new  matter,  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  original  work,  has  been  added  without 
Increasing  materially  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  Many  new  illustrations  have  been  incorporatod  in 
the  text,  and  the  whole  treatise  has  been  brought  fully  up  to  the  present  time.  In  addition  to 
the  fund  of  personal  observation  and  experience  adduced  by  Prof.  Hammond,  the  labors  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  writers  have  received  due  attention. 

Among  the  diseases  considered  in  the  present  edition,  which  were  not  treated  of  in  the  former 
editions,  are  :  Chronic  Verticalar  Meningitis ;  Chronic  Basilar  Meningitis ;  Cervical  Pachy-Men- 
Ingitis;  Spinal  Paralysis  of  Adults;  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Spinal  Sclerosis;  Facial  Atrophy; 
Organic  Diseases  of  Nerves;  Chronic  Alcoholic  Intoxication;  Delirium  Tremens ;  Exophthalmic 
Goitre ;  and  Anapeiratic  Paralysis— paralysis  induced  by  a  ft-equent  repetition  of  certain  muscular 
actions.  Besides  which,  extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  remarks  on 
other  afltections— the  departments  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Treatment,  being  espe- 
cially amplified. 

NOTICES  OF  FOEMEK  EDITIONS. 

"  Free  from  useless  verbiage  and  obscurity,  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about,  and  knows  how  to  write  about  XV— Chicago  Medical  Journal. 

"Unquestionably  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  devoted  which  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  English  language."— Xontfow  Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

"This  is  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  book;  it  embraces  many  topics,  and  extends  over  a 
wide  sphere.  One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  It  relates  ts  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain ;  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  the  Cerebro-spinal 
System,  the  Nerve-Cells,  and  the  Peripheral  Serves.''— British  Medical  Journal. 

"The  work  before  us  is  unquestionably  the  most  exhaustive  treatise,  on  the  diseases  to  which 
It  Is  devoted,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  And  its  distinctive  value  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  no  mere  rafficiamento  of  old  observations,  but  rests  on  his  o^vn  experience  and 
practice,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  have  been  very  extensive."-^me?-2caw  Journal  of 
^ypA^tos-rapAy.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  brethren  across  the  Atlantic 
from  previous  labors  in  connection  with  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  from 
various  other  contributions  to  medical  literature,  and  he  now  holds  the  official  appomtoents  of 
Phvslcian  to  the  New  Tork  State  Hospital  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Professor 
ofihe  same  department  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  The  present  treat.se  is  he 
fruit  of  the  experience  thus  acquired,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncmg  it  a  most  valu- 
able  addition  to  our  systematic  literature."-  Glasgm  Medical  Journal. 
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HOFFMANN. 

Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  as  applied 

to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  their 
Preparations.  A  Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their 
Identity  and  Quality^  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impuri- 
ties and  Adulterations.  For  the  use  of  Pharmaceutists^ 
Physicians,  Druggists,  and  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and 
Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Students. 

Bt  FRED.  HOFFMANN,  Phil.  D. 

Oue  vol.,  8vo.  Eichly  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $3. 

SPECIMEN  OF  ILLU8TBATION8, 


^'nrl'^rt  o7SrV  DL'rri!?v^' Tf^^'^K^'T^-  S"*!"^^!! ^''^^^  '■^^^  the  Science 

nisceuticinaW^tSrv       •^••v  ^^'^^        ^""^       P''*^'^  in  every  medical  and  phar- 

practitlrlritS^^^^^^^^  medical  studentLnd 

is  nowlSn!!'^*  ^}^^  "^"I^  ^^'^  and  unqualified  approval;  and  in  Eurooe 

iica?Ute^Zre  ''^  important'addltions  to  modern  JhlrSS 

Send  for  descriptiTe  circular.  Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
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HOLLAND. 
Recollections  of  Past  Life, 

By  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAKD,  Bart,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  K.  C.  B.,  etc., 
President  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brlialn,  Physlcian-ln-Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 

etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  12ino,  351  pp.  Price,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  very  entertaining  and  instructive  narrative,  partalung  somewhat  of  the  nature  ot 
autobiography  and  yet  distinct  from  it,  In  this,  that  its  chief  object,  as  alleged  by  the 
writer,  is  not  so  much  to  recount  the  events  of  hia  own  life,  as  to  perform  the  office  of 
chronicler  for  othera  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  was  long  associated. 

The  "Life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  "  is  one  to  be  recollected,  and  he  has  not  erred  in  giv- 
ing an  outline  ot  it  to  the  public."— TOe  Lancet. 

"His  memory  was — is,  we  may  say,  for  he  is  still  alive  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
faculties — stored  with  recollections  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  this  cen- 
tury. ...  A  life  extending  over  a  period  of  eighty-four  years,  and  passed  in  the  most 
active  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  b»»9t  society,  which  the  world  has  to  offer,  must  neces- 
sarily be  full  of  singular  interest;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  fortunately  not  waited  until 
his  memory  lost  its  freshness  before  recalling  some  of  the  incidents  in  it." — The  New 
York  Times. 

HOWE. 

Kmergencies,  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

The  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Accidents, 
Diseases,  and  Cases  of  Poisoning,  which  demand 
Prompt  Attention.  Designed  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  HOWE,  M.  D., 

OUnioal  Professor  of  Surgery  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York 
Visiting  Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Cioth,  $3.00. 

-This  work  has  a  taking  title,  and  was  written  by  a  gentlemen  of  '>''^o^'«<l?«"^„^^^"'y' 
«ii  .         In  the  nrofession  ...  To  the  general  practitioner  in  towns,  villages  and  in  th« 
^Int^  wh^re  the^aM  anTmoral  support  of  a  consultation  cannot  be  availed  of,  this  volume 
S^reTo^fzed  as  a  valu^^    help.^Ve  commend  it  to  the  profession.-ft«om«a«»  Lancet 

"  ThU  work  is  certainly  novel  in  character,  and  its  usefuhiess  and  aceeptabilitv  are  a?  marked 
as  Us  noveTty  .  .  rThe  book  Is  confidently  recommended."-i?icAmo7uf  and  LouuvMe  Med- 

^^'^.^^  tws''volme  is  a  practicaUllustratio^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

reminder  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  the  ^"i,'^®"  o'^  each  disease  as  if 

iheVl«"-  uTdefhis  hrnds'^'  ^^LSt  Cod^'o^'we  recoiSmend  it  most  heartily  f 
tte  profes8lon."-5as<an  i)/e<Zic«i  ^i^^^.^t 

"'This  work  I'ears  evidence  of  a  ttorough  pm^^^^^^^  unparting  Instruction 

L'l'e1ir^r«^/ter.sS  Perui'a.  will  amply  repay  the  student 

•S^TK^tTest-wtTofthtl^n^^^ 
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HOWE. 

The  Breath,  and  the  Diseases  which  give 

it  a  Fetid  Odor.    With  Directions  for  Treatment. 
By  JOSEPH  W.  HOWE,  M.  D., 

uthor  of  "  Emergencies,"  "Winter  Homes,"  etc;  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery  in  tho  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Xew  York;  Visiting  Surgeon  to  Charity  and  St.  Francis 
Hospitals;  Fellow  of  the  New  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

"It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  tho  subject  of  fetid  breath,  which  occasions  so  much  annoy- 
ance. .  .  .  should  have  attracted  so  little  attention  from  authors  and  investigators.  Hence  a 
thoroughly  scientific  exposition  of  the  whole  subject,  such  as  Dr.  Howe  has  given  us,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum.  .  .  .  This  httle  volume  well  deserves  the  attention  of  physicians,  to  whom 
we  couimend  it  most  highly." — Chicago  Medical  Journal. 

"...  To  any  one  suffering  from  the  affection,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  we  can  commend  this  volume  as  containing  all  that  is  known  concerning  the 
subject,  set  forth  In  a  pleasant  style." — Philadelphia  Medical  Times. 

"  This  little  work  is  on  a  subject  that  has  heretofore  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  medical 
authors,  yet  its  importance  is  well  known  by  everv  practitioner.  .  .  .  The  author  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  the  diseased  conditions  In  which  a  fetid  breath  is  an  important  symptom,  vrith  Us 
method  of  treatment.  We  consider  the  work  a  real  addition  to  medical  Uterature." — OincinnaU 
Medical  Journal. 


HUXLEY  AND  YOUMANS. 
The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hy- 

gie7ie.    With  JVumerous  Illustrations. 

By  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.  D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS,  M.  D. 
New  and  Eevised  Edition.  1  vol.,  ISmo.  420  pp.  $1.75. 

A  t^t-book  for  educational  institutions,  and  a  valuable  elementary  work  for  students  of  modi- 
cine.  The  greater  portion  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hu-xley,  adapted  bv  Dr.  Youmans  to  the 
circumstances  and  requu'ements  of  American  education.  The  eminent  cla'im  of  Professor  Hux- 
ey  s  Elementary  Phvsiology  "  is,  that,  while  up  to  the  times,  it  is  trustworthv  in  its  presenta- 
ti..n  of  the  subject;  while  rejecting  discredited  doctrines  and  doubtful  speculations,  it  embodies 
knowled-e  established,  and  represents  tho  present  actual  state  of  physiological 

I' A  valuable  contribution  to  anatomical  and  phyaioloeical  science."— iJe^iows  Telescope 
Buffal^t^Jmme^Jal^"''''^  '  embracing  the  latest  discoveries  and  accepted  theories."- 

"  Teeming  with  information  concerning  the  human  physical  economy.-"— Evening  Journal. 

HUXLEY. 

The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 

By  THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  LL.D.,  F;  R.  S 
Author  of  »  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"   On  the  0^-igin  of  Species,"  "  Lay  Sermons  and  Addresses," 

1  vol.,  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

"This  long-expected  work  will  be  cordially  welcomed  bv  all  students  siTir!  fo-i^T,».o  „p  r^ 
parative  Anatomy  as  a  compendious,  reliable,  and,  notwithstanLo-  Us  smaH  if^^^^^^^  ^"""^l 
comprehensive  guide  on  the  subject  of  wliich  it  treats.    To  prafse  o°r  to  orTtilA  fh?  °°t'  T** 
accomplished  a  master  of  his  favorite  science  would  be  equaUy  out  of  pLe    It  ts  enolw  ''^ 
i^nli.r^?''^''  "'f  ^^arkable  degree,  the  anticipations  whfch  have  been  formed  o?^  -^!!?.^^ 
It  presents  an  extraordinary  combination  of  wide  ''eneral^Vws  with  ti;^^^ 
sucemct  statement  of  a  prodigious  number  of  indTvid.Luacts^'-  C^^^^^  '^^ 
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JOHNSON. 
The    Chemistry    of   Common  Life. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
By  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.,  kto., 

Author  of  "Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,"  "A  Catechism  of  Agrioulturil 

Chemistry  and  Qeologry,"  etc. 

2  vols.,  12mo.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  to  exhibit  the 
present  condition  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  of  matured  scientific 
opinion,  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  should  he  find  in  it  some  things  which  differ 
from  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  popular  works  already  in  his  hands  or 
on  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

LETTERMAN. 
Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac. 

By  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN,  M.  D., 

Late  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
1  vol.,  8vo.  194  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
"  This  account  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac has  been  prepared,  amid  pressing  engagements,  in  the  hope  that 
the  labors  of  the  medical  ofiicers  of  that  army  may  be  known  to  an  in- 
telligent people,  with  whom  to  knovv  is  to  appreciate;  and  as  an  affeo 
tionate  tribute  to  many,  long  my  zealous  and  eflScient  colleagues,  who, 
in  days  of  trial  and  danger,  which  have  passed,  let  us  hope  never  to  re- 
turn, evinced  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward." — Preface. 

"  We  venture  to  assert  that  but  few  who  open  this  volume  of  medical  annala, 
pregnant  as  they  are  with  instruction,  will  care  to  do  otherwise  than  finish  then 
at  a  sitting." — Medical  Record. 

"  A  graceful  and  affectionate  tribute." — N.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

LEWES. 

The  Physiology  of  Common  Life. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES, 

Author  of  "Seaside  Studies,"  "Life  of  Goethe,"  etc. 
2  vols.,  12mo.    Cloth,  $3.00. 
The  object  o'f  this  work  differs  from  that  of  all  others  on  popular 
Bcience  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student,  while  meeting 
those  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 
with  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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MAUDSLEY. 

The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 

Mind. 

Br  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  In  University  Col- 
lege London;  President-elect  of  the  Medico-Psychulogical  Association ;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Imiierial  Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Psychiatry  and  Forensic  Psychology  of  V  lenna ; 
formerly  Kesident  Physician  of  the  Manchester  Koyal  Lunatic  Asylum,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  422  pp.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

This  -vTOrk  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from  a 
physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  and,  secondly,  to 
bring  the  manifold  instructive  instances  presented  by  the  unsound  mind  to  bear 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  obscure  problems  of  mental  science. 

"  Dr.  Maudsley  has  had  the  courage  to  undertake,  and  the  skill  to  execute,  what  Is,  at  least  In 
English,  an  original  enterprise." — London  Saturday  Review. 

"  It  is  so  full  of  sensible  reflections  and  soimd  truths  that  their  wide  dissemination  could  not 
but  be  of  benefit  to  all  thinking  persons." — Psychological  Journal. 

"  Unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  works  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  does  credit  to  his  philosophical  acumen  and  accurate  observa- 
tion."— Medical  Record. 

"We  lay  down  the  book  with  admiration,  and  we  commend  it  most  earnestly  to  our  readers 
as  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  originality — one  of  those  production.s  that  are  evolved  only 
occasionally  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  that  serve  to  mark  actual  and  very  decided  advantages  in 
knowledge  and  science." — N.  T.  Medical  Journal. 


Body  and  M  ind  I  An  Inquiry  into  their  Con/- 
nection  and  Mutual  Influence,  especially  in  reference  to 
Mental  Disorders ;  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  to 
which  are  added  Psychological  Essays. 

By  henry  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 
Author  of  "The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind." 

1  vol.,  12mo.  155  pp.  Cloth,  $1,00. 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  may  be  described  as  being  to  bring  man,  both 
in  his  physical  and  mental  relations,  as  much  as  possible  within  the  scope  of  sci- 
entific inquiry. 

"  A  representative  work,  which  every  one  must  study  who  desires  to  know  what  is  doino-  in  th« 
way  of  real  progress,  and  not  mere  chatter,  about  mental  physiology  and  patholc^  ^'—Lancet 
"  It  distmctly  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology."— r/ie  Practitioner. 

ResponsibiHty  in  Mental  Diseases. 

By  henry  MAUDSLEY,  M.  D.,  London, 
Author  of  "  Body  and  Mind,"  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind." 

1  vol.,  12mo.  313  pp.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

♦^tr?''*  a  compact  presentation  of  those  facts  and  principles  which  reouire  to  be  taken 

teto  account  m  es  hnating  human  responsibility-not  legalSesponsibility  merety  but  resDonsi- 
e^te^  °i'^°'l!emfnt*ThT^^^  school  and  all  phased  of  social  rela^on  in  ^Ch  obi  gaSon 
»ivf«^i,^-    t  v^SJ  i  J-^^  ^"'■'^  ^  P'*°'  ^nd  was  written  to  supDlr  a  wide-felt  want 

which  has  not  hitherto  been  m^V'-The  Poimlar  Science  MonthJy.  ^ 
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MEYER 

Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practical 

Medicine. 

By  De.  MORITZ  MEYER, 

Eoyal  Counsellor  of  Health,  etc 

Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition, 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine.  In  the  Bellevua 
Hospital  Medical  College;  Vice-President  of  the  Academy  of  Mental  Bcience^s  NatlowJ 
Institute  of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sciences ;  late  Surgeon-General  U.  8.  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.    497  pp.    Clotli,  $4.50. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  study  the  action  of  electricity, 

to  become  acquainted  with  its  value  in  therapeutics,  and  to  follow  the 

improvements  that  are  being  made  in  the  apparatus  for  its  application  in 

medicine,  that  he  may  be  able  to  choose  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 

treatment  of  individual  cases,  and  to  test  a  remedy  fairly  and  without 

prejudice,  which  already,  especially  in  nervous  diseases,  has  been  used 

with  the  best  results,  and  which  promises  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest 

in  a  still  broader  domain." — From  AutTior's  Preface. 

BPKCUISM  OF  CU.U8TEATI0NS. 


Suton-EttlnghAasen  Apparatu. 

"  Those  who  do  not  read  German  are  under  great  obligations  to  WiBlMn  A- 
Hammond,  who  has  given  them  not  only  an  excellent  translation  of  a  most  «. 
^Uent  work,  but  has  given  us  much  valuable  information  and  many  suggestiona 
from  his  own  personal  experience."—- J/f^Jca?  Record  ,„w„„-«„. 

"  Dr  Moritz  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  labonous 
*nd  conscientious  student  of  the  application  of  electnc^y  to  practical  medicine, 
iJd  Jhrresults  of  his  labors  are  given  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Hammond,  m  making 
^translation  of  the  third  German  edition,  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  profession 

tto  cou^^^^^^  and  of  Great  Britain.  Plainly  and  concisely  wn  ten  and  simply 
«d  clearly  it  contains  just  what  the  physician  wants  to  know  on  the 

•"'^t'iT^^tin'ed^S'a^^^^^^^^^^^  by  physicians  in  this  country.  Wcn.r«d 
of  Obstetrics 
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MARKOE. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

Bt  THOMAS  M.  MARKOE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  etc 

WITH    NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $4.50. 

This  valuable  work  is  a  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  embracing  their 
structural  changes  as  affected  by  disease,  their  clmical  history  and  treatment,  in- 
cluding also  an  account  of  the  various  tumors  which  grow  in  or  upon  them.  None 
of  the  injuries  of  bone  are  included  in  its  scope,  and  no  joint  diseases,  excepting 
where  the  condition  of  the  bone  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  disease.  Aa 
the  work  of  an  eminent  surgeon  of  large  and  varied  experience,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  litera- 
ture. 

"  The  book  which  I  now  offer  to  my  professional  hrethren  contains  the  substance  of  the  lec- 
tures which  I  have  delivered  during  the  past  twelve  yeara  at  the  college.  ...  I  have  followed 
the  leadings  of  my  own  studies  and  observations,  dwelling  more  on  those  branches  where  I  had 
seen  and  studied  most,  and  perhaps  too  much  neglecting  others  where  my  own  experience  wa» 
more  barren,  and  therefore  to  me  less  interesting.  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  my  own  knowledge  by  the  free  use  of  the  materials  scattered  so  richly  through 
our  periodical  literature,  which  scattered  leaves  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  systematic 
writer  to  collect  and  to  embody  in  any  account  he  may  offer  of  the  state  of  a  science  at  any  given 
feT\oi."— Extract  from  Author's  Preface: 


NEFTEL. 

GalvanO-TherapeuticS.  The  Physiological  and 
Therapeutical  Action  of  the  Galvanic  Current  upon 
the  Acoustic,  Optic,  /Sympathetic,  and  Pneumogastrie 
JVerves. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  NEFTEL. 

1  vol.,  12mo.    161  pp.   Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  has  been  republished  at  the  request  of  several  aural  surgeons  and 
other  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  Its  author,  formerly  visiting  physician  to  the  largest  hospital  of  St. 
Petersburg,  has  had  the  very  best  facilities  for  investigation, 

"  This  little  work  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  author's  practical  acquamtance  with 
them." — New  York  Medical  Journal. 

"Those  who  use  electricity  should  get  this  work,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  peruse  it  to  learn  that  there  is  one  more  therapeutical  agent  that  they 
could  and  should  possess."— rAe  Medical  Invest halor  ^ 
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NIEMEYER 
A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Medicine. 

With  Particular  Reference  to  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy. 

By  the  late  Dr.  FELIX  VON  NIEMEYER, 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Therapentios :  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinic  of  the  University  of 

Tubingen. 

Translated  from  the  Eighth  German  Edition,  by  special  permission  of 

the  Author, 

By  GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS,  M.  D., 

lata  ine  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Bureau  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Relief  at  BelleYTie  Hospital  fo» 
the  Out-door  Poor ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc, 

and 

CHARLES  E.  HAOKLEY,  M.  D., 

One  of  the  Physicians  to  the  New  York  Hospital;  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  New  York  Ey# 

and  Ear  Infirmary ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc 

Bevised  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo.  1,528  pp.  Cloth,  $9.00;  Sheep,  $11.00. 

The  author  undertakes,  first,  to  give  a  picture  of  disease  which  shall 
be  as  lifelike  and  faitliful  to  nature  as  possible,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
theoretical  scheme ;  secondly,  so  to  utilize  the  more  recent  advances 
of  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  as  to- 
famish  a  clearer  insight  into  the  various  processes  of  disease. 

The  work  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  and  deserved 
success ;  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  of  the  medical  college* 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  has  received  the  very  highest 
encomiums  from  the  medical  and  secular  press. 

"  It  is  comprehensive  and  concise,  and  is  characterized  by  clearness  and 
originality." — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  Its  author  is  learned  in  medical  literature ;  he  has  arranged  his  materials 
with  care  and  judgment,  and  has  thought  over  them." — ITie  Lancet. 

"  As  a  full,  systematic,  and  thoroughly  practical  guide  for  the  student  and 
physician,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  similar  treatise  in  any  language." — Appleioni' 
Tournal. 

"  The  author  is  an  accomplished  pathologist  and  practical  physician ;  he  is  not 
only  capable  of  appreciating  the  new  discoveries,  which  during  the  last  ten  years- 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  important  in  scientific  and  practical  medicine^ 
but,  by  his  clinical  experience,  he  can  put  these  new  views  to  a  practical  test,  and 
give  judgment  regarding  them." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  From  its  general  excellence,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  recognized  text-books."— ^/neriean  Quarterly  Journal  of 
ATcd Icctl  SczcTi  CCS 

"  The  first  inquiry  in  this  country  regarding  a  German  book  generally  is  '  I» 
it  a  work  of  practical  value  ?  "  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  justness  of  tii<r 
American  idea  of  the  '  practical,'  we  can  unhesitatingly  answer,  '  It  is  !  — iV«# 
York  Medical  Journal.  '  r      xi,     t,    *   «f 

"  The  author  has  the  power  of  sifting  the  tares  from  the  wheat— a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  a  text-book  for  8tudents."-5r.^..A  .V-.Ara/ 

"Whatever  exalted  opinion  our  countrymen  may  have  of  the  authors  talenta 
of  observation  and  his  practical  good  sense,  his  textbook  will  not  disappoint 
?W  while  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  him  only  by  name,  hare  ui 
StorVa  rich  treat."— iVew  York  Medical  Record 
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NIGHTINaALE. 
Notes  on  N  UrSing"  \  What  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

By  fCORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

1  vol.,  12mo.    140  pp.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

Every-daj  sanitary  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  nursing,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  how  to  put  the  constitution  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will  have  no  dis- 
ease or  that  it  can  recover  from  disease,  takes  a  higher  place.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  knowledge  which  every  one  ought  to  have — distinct  from  medical  knowl- 
edge, which  only  a  profession  can  have. 


NEUMANN. 

Hand-Book  of  Skin  Diseases. 

By  Dr.  ISIDOR  NEUMANN, 
Lecturer  on  Skin  Diseases  in  the  Royal  University  of  Vienna. 

rranslated  from  advanced  sheets  of  the  second  edition,  furnished  by  tbe 
Author ;  with  Notes, 

By  LUCIUS  D.  BULKLEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.. 
atargeon  to  the  New  York  Dispensary,  Department  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases ;  Assist- 
ant to  the  Skin  Chnic  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  •  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

1  ToL,  8vo.  About  450  pages  and  66  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  $4.00. 
Prof.  Neumann  ranks  second  only  to  Hebra,  whose  assistant  he  was  for  many  yean 
and  his  work  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  German  practice  of  Dermatolo- 
gy.  The  book  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  plates  of  the  histology  and  pathology  of  the 
akin.  The  translator  has  endeavored,  by  means  of  notes  from  French,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can  sources,  to  make  the  work  valuable  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  practitioner. 

"  So  complete  as  to  render  It  a  most  useful  book  of  rpfprpnoo  "    t  T^r^n^n  a  j 

<m  Vims  rscoi>me.,d«ll<»  ot  11  to  BnslXidOT  ""^  «»■'  ■»  "VO. 
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PAGET. 

Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays. 

By  Sir  JAMES  PAGET,  *Bart., 
F.  E  S.,  D.  C.L.,  Oxon.,  LL. D.,  Cantab.;  Sergeant-Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  ;  Surgeon  to  H.  E.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew't 
HospitaL 

Edited  by  HOWARD  MARSH, 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  $5.00. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Various  Risks  of  Operations — The  Calamities  of  Surgery — Stam- 
mering WITH  OTHER  OrQANS  THAN  THOSE  OF  SPEECH — CaSES  THAT  B0NE-SeTTER3 

cure — Strangulated  Hernia — Chronic  Pyemia — Nervous  Mimicry — Treat- 
ment OF  Carbuncle — Sexual  Hypochondriasis — Gouty  Phlebitis — Residual 
Abscess — Dissection-Poisons — Quiet  Necrosis — Senile  Scrofula — Scarlet  Fe- 
ver AFTER  Operations — Notes  for  the  Study  of  some  Constitutional  Disease* 
— Notes — Index. 

PEASLEE. 

Ovarian  Tumors  ;  Their  Patlwlogy,  Diagnosis,  and 

Treatment,  with  Reference  especially  to  Ovariotomy. 

By  E.  R.  PEASLEE,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  in  Dartmouth  College ;  one  of  the  Consulting  Physicans  to  the 
New  York  State  Woman's  Hospital;  formerly  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  in  the  New  York  Medical  College;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Berlin,  etc.' 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Illustrated  with  many  Woodcuts,  and  a  Steel  Engraving  of  Dr.  E, 
McDowell,  the  "  Father  of  Ovariotomy."  Price,  Cloth,  $5.00. 

This  valuable  work,  embracing  the  results  of  many  years  of  successful  experience  in  tbe  de- 
Dartment  of  which  it  treats,  will  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  entire  profession ;  while  the  high 
standin"  of  the  author  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  combine  to  make  the  book  the  best  in 
the  lan-^uage.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  treating  of  Ovarian  Tumors,  their  anatomy, 
Datholo''T',  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  except  by  extirpation  ;  the  second  of  Ovariotomy,  its  history 
and  statistics,  Rnd  of  the  operation.  Fully  illustrated  and  abounding  with  mformation,  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject,  the  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  In  the 
country. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this  great  worfc, 
which  has  been  justly  styled,  by  an  eminent  critic,  t?ie  most  complete  medical  monograp/i  on  a 
nractical  subject  ever  produced  in  t/iis  count?'!/."  .  ,  , 

^  "  His  optaions  upon  what  others  have  advised  are  clearly  set  forth  and  are  m  Interestmg  and 
ImportLnt^aTare  the  propositions  he  has  himself  to  advance;  whi  e.there  i^^^.f  1>2,;«^'/^^;/' 
an  authority  about  his  writing,  which  great  practical  knowledge  alone  can  confer.  —I he  JMncet. 

"  S  Ws's  and  Peasl^^^   works  ^vill  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  great  repu- 

°''!?mtT.*.1 wtSloM  great  »-rilt  U.  th.  Ma.try  .Wllty.  .cto^  «a 
Medical  Journal.  cannot  avoid  again  expressing  our  sppreciAn  of 

Sciences. 
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PEREIRA. 

Dr.   Pereira's    Elements   of  Materia 

Jfedica  and  Therapeutics.  Abridged  and  adapted  for 
the  Use  of  Ifedical  and  Fharmaceutical  Practitioners 
and  Students,  and  comprising  all  the  3fedicines  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  such  others  as  are  frequently 
ordered  in  Prescriptions,  or  required  by  the  Physician. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BENTLEY  and  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD. 

JTew  Edition.  Brought  down  to  1872,  1  vol.,  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  S7.00  ;  Sheep, 

$8.00. 

Reports.    Pellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports  for 
1870,  containing  Valuable  Contributions  from 

IsiO-O  E.  Tatloe,  M.  D.,  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Lewis  A.  Satbe,  M.  D.,  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.  D.,  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  and  others. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

"These  institutions  are  the  most  important,  as  regards  accommodations  for  patients  and 
variety  of  cases  treated,  of  any  on  this  continent,  and  are  surpassed  ^y  but  few  in  the  world. 
The  gentlemen  connected  with  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  among-  the  tirst  in  their  profession, 
jind  the  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  the  professional  literature  ot  this  count  y."— PsyeAo- 
logical  Journal. 

RICHARDSON. 
Diseases  of  Modern  Life. 

By  Dr.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  F.  R.  S. 
1  vol.,  12mo.  $2.00. 

Part  the  First.— PHEKOMENA  OF  DISEASE,  INCIDENTAL  AND  GENERAL. 
Chap.         I.— Natural  Life  to  Natural  Death.  Euthanasia. 

"  II. — Phenomena  of  Disease,  Classification  and  Distribution. 

"        III.— Disease  Antecedent  to  Birth. 

*'  IV.— External  Origins  and  Causes  of  Disease. 

*'  v.— Phenomena  of  Disease,  from  Causes  External  and  Uncontrollable. 

"         VI.— Phenomena  of  Disease,  from  Causes  External  and  Communicable 
VII.— PhenT)mena  of  Disease,  incidental  to  Old  Age  and  Natural  Decay. 

Part  thb  Second.— PHENOMENA  OF  DISEASE,  INDUCED  AND  SPECML. 
Chap.        I.— Definition  and  Classification  of  Induced  Diseases. 

"  II.— Disease  from  Worry  and  Mental  Stram  (Broken  Heart). 

"         III.— Disease  from  Worry  and  Mental  Strain,  continued  (Paralysis') 
IV.— Disease  from  Physical  Strain.  J  r 

"  v.— Disease  from  Combined  Physical  and  Mental  Strain. 

"         VI.— Disease  from  the  Influence  of  the  Passions. 
"        VII.— Disease  from  Alcohol.    Physiological  Proem. 
"      VIII.— Phenomena  of  Disease  from  Alcohol.   The  Functional  Tvoe 

I^^.— Organic  Disease  from  Alcohol. 
"  X.— Disease  from  Tobacco.   Physiological  Phonomena. 

^'         XI.— Disease  from  Tobacco,  continued  (of  t]\e  Heart  and  Lun"-s) 
>'      VTn"~S-*®'''®  continued  (of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System) 

"  XV.— Disease  incident  to  some  Occupations. 

Xyi.— Disease  from  Late  Hours  and  Deficient  Sleep 
"     ^11— Disease  from  Imperfect  Supply  of  Air. 
^VIII.— Disease  from  Imitation  and  Moral  Contagion. 

Part  the  Third.-SUMMAKT  OP  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS^ 
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SAYRE. 

Lectures  on  Orthopedic  Surgery,  and 

Diseases  of  the  Joints.  Delivered  at  JBellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  during  the  Winter  Session  o/18V4-1875, 

By  lewis  a.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Orttopedic  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  and  Clinical  Surgery,  In  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College;  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Charity 
Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  North- 
western Dispensary ;  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  Permanent  Member 
of  the  New  York  State  Jledical  Society ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  f 
Member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
of  the  Society  of  Neurology,  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society;  Honorary  Member  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Medical  Society;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Nor»vay;  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Wasa,  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  etc.,  etc. 

ninstrated  by  Numerous  Wood-Engravings.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00:  Sheep, 

86.00. 

These  lectures  are  published  at  the  request  of  medical  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing,  m 
different  sections  of  our  country,  as  well  as  many  abroad,  who  are  anxious  to  have  Dr.  Sayre's 
peculiar  views  and  extended  experience  in  this  specialty  griven  to  the  profession  in  a  plain  and 
practical  manner.  The  book  contains  the  substance  of  his  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Belle- 
vue Hospital  Medical  College,  as  well  as  many  important  cases  from  his  note-book,  and  from  thff 
hospital  records.  He  has  also  added  a  number  of  cases  before  presented  by  him  to  the  profes- 
sion in  medical  journals,  or  at  the  different  medical  societies,  which  are  considered  worthy  of 
permanent  record. 

The  work  is  enriched  by  beautiful  and  excellent  illustrations,  engraved  from  original  draw* 
ingrs  and  photographs  prepared  expressly  therefor.  The  author  having  enjoyed  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  the  study  and  treatment  of  these  diseases,  the  results  of  his  labors  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  student  and  practitioner,  and  of  service  to  suffering  humanity. 

STEINER 

Compendium  of  Children's  Diseases. 

A  Sand-book  for  Practitioners  and  Students. 
By  Dr.  JOHANN  STEINER, 

Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  In  the  University  of  Prague,  and  Physician  to  the  Franci*' 

Joseph  Hospital  for  Sick  Childxen. 

Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Lawson  Tait,  P.  R.  C.  S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Hospital  for  "Women ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  West  Bromwlcli 

Hospital ;  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  Midland  Institute. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.50. 
TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 
Dr  Steiner's  book  has  met  with  such  marked  success  in  Germany  that  a  second  edition  has 
already  appeared,  a  circumstance  which  has  delayed  the  appearance  of  Its  Enghsh  form,  in  order 
that  I  miirht  be  able  to  give  his  additions  and  corrections.  ,  .  ,v  i  i 

L  Geraany  the  use  of  the  metric  system  has  not  yet  entirely  superseded  the  local  measures} 
but  it  is  wiTdV  doing  80,  as  in  Engl^iid.  I  have,  therefore,  rendered  aU  thermometnc  observa- 
tions in  the  Centi"Tade  scale,  and  all  measurements  in  centi-  and  milhmfetres.  ^  .       .       ,  . 

I  have  added  a?ln  Appendix  the  "  liules  for  Management  of  Infants  "  which  have  been  issued 
hv  the  Jtoff  of  the  BinniA-ham  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  because  I  think  that  they  have  set  an 
^Sple  by  freely  dSSting  these  rules  among  t'he  poor  for  which  they  cannotje  sufficiently 
eZmonded  and  which  it  woSld  be  wise  for  other  sick  children's  hosp^ls  to  foUow. 

iZvo  also  added  a  few  notes,  chiefly,  of  course,  relating  to  the  surgical  ailments  of  cMWren. 
BxKMiKaHAM,  October.  1874.  I-^^^ON  TAIT. 
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STROUD. 

The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 

Christ,  and  its  Jielations  to  the  Frinciples  and  Practice 
of  Christianity. 

By  WILLIAM  STEOUD,  M.  D. 
With  a  Letter  on  the  Subject,  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.  D. 

lvol.,12mo.  422  pp.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
This  important  and  remarkable  book  is,  in  its  o\vti  place,  a  masterpiece,  and  will  be  considered 
Bit  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

"The  principal  point  insisted  on  is.  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  caused  by  rupture  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  who  had  read  the  authors  treatise  and  various  com- 
ments  on  it,  expressed  himself  very  positively  in  favor  of  the  views  maintained  by  Dr.  Stroud." 
—FsychoiogiccU  Jouinal. 

SIMFSOK 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  James 

Young  /Simj^son,  J3art.,  31.  D.    In  Three  Volumes. 

Volume  I. — Selected  Obstetrical  and  Oynoecological  Worka  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson, 
Bart.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Coutain- 
ing  the  substance  of  his  Lectures  on  Midwifery.  Edited  by  J.  Watt  Black,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician-Accoucheur  to  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  London:  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Cbildren 
In  the  Hospital  School  or  Medicine. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  862  pp.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
This  volume  contains  all  the  more  important  contributions  of  Sir  James  T.  Simpson  to  thtt 
»tndy  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  Women,  with  the  exxeption  of  his  clinical  lectures  on  the  latter 
aubject,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  a  separate  volume.  This  first  volume  contains  many  of  tiia 
papers  reprinted  from  his  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contributions,  and  also  his  Lecture  Notes,  now 
put>li8hed  for  the  first  time,  containing  the  substance  of  the  practical  jiart  of  his  course  of  mid- 
wifery. It  is  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and  a  fitting  memorial  of  its  renowned 
And  talented  author. 

"  To  many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  the  chief  of  the  papers  it  contains  are  familiar.  To 
others,  although  probably  they  may  be  aware  that  Sir  James  Simpson  has  written  on  the  sub- 
lectB.  the  p.apers  themselves  will  be  new  and  fresh.  To  the  first  class  we  would  recommend  this 
edition  of  Sir  James  Simpson's  works,  as  a  valuable  volume  of  reference ;  to  the  latter,  as  a  colle<y- 
tlon  of  the  works  of  a  great  master  and  improver  of  his  art,  the  study  of  which  cannot  fail  to  mak» 
them  better  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  its  difficulties."— J/ec?icai  Times  and  Gazette. 
Volume  II. — Anasthesia,  Hospitalism,  etc.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart. 
1  vol.,  Svo.  560  pp.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

"  W«  say  of  this,  as  of  the  first  volume,  that  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  every  prao- 
tltioner ;  for.  though  it  is  patchwork,  each  piece  may  be  picked  out  and  studied  with  pleasure  and 
proaV— T/i^  LaTicet  (London). 

Volume  m.—The  Buieases  of  Women.  Edited  by  Alex.  Simpson,  M.  D..  Professor 
of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

1  vol.,  Svo.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
One  of  the  beat  worka  on  the  subject  extant.   Of  inestimable  value  to  every  physician. 

SWETT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  New  York 
Hospital, 

By  JOHN  A.  SWETT,  M.  D., 

Professor  Inf«t"te8  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  New  York  University  ;  Physician  ta 

the  New  York  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 
1  vol.,  Svo.  687  pp.  $3.50. 
DrJ^e."^'*^  ^  ^"^^  experience  of  ten  years  in  hospital  and  priraU 
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SAYRE. 

A  Practical  Alanual  on  the  Treatment 

of  Ghib-Foot. 

By  lewis  a.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  CJoUege;  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  and 
Cliarity  Hospitals,  etc. 

1  vol ,  12mo.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

"  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  convey,  in  .is  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  all  the  practical  In- 
formation and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  the  general  practitioner  to  apply  that  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  so  successful  in  ray  own  hands." — Preface. 

"  The  book  will  very  well  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  general  practitioners,  for  whoM 
use,  as  stated,  it  is  Intended." — New  York  Medical  Joumal. 

SMITH. 

On  Foods. 

By  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  S., 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  etc.,  etc. 
1  vol.,  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.75. 
"  Since  the  issue  of  the  author's  work  on  "  Practical  Dietary,"  he  has  felt  the  want  of  another, 
•which  would  embrace  all  the  generally-kno\vn  and  less-known" foods,  and  contain  the  latest  scien- 
tific knowledge  respecting  them.    The  present  volume  is  intended  to  meet  tbis  want,  and  will  be 
found  useful  for  reference,  to  both  scientific  and  gener.il  readers.    The  author  extends  the  ordi- 
nary^ view  of  foods,  and  includes  water  and  air,  since  they  are  important  both  in  their  food  and 
sanitary  aspects. 

SCHROEDER 
A  Manual  of  Midwifery,   including  the  Pa^ 

thology  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State. 

By  Dr.  KARL  SCHROEDER, 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Director  of  the  Lying-in  Institution  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

TKANSLATED  FROM  TUE  THIRD  GEKMAN  EDITION 

By  CHARLES  H.  CARTER,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  London, 
Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  Physician  Accoucheur  to  St  George's, 

Hanover  Square,  Dispensary. 

"With  Twenty-six  Engravings  on  Wood.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth. 

"  The  translator  feels  that  no  apology  is  needed  in  offering  to  the  profession  a  translation  of 
Schroeder's  Manual  of  Midwifery.  The  work  is  well  known  in  Germany  and  extensively  used  as 
B  text-book ;  it  has  already  reached  a  third  edition  within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  and  it  U 
hoped  that  the  present  translation  wiU  meet  the  want,  long  felt  m  this  country ,..of  a  manual  of 
midwifeiy  embracing  the  latest  scientific  researches  on  the  subject 

TILT. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Therapeu- 
tics and  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN  TILT,  M.  D.,  .    o  , 

Member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians ;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Farringdon  General 
Dispensary  •  pillow  of  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  of  several  British  and 
foreign  societies.         ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Second  American  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  amended. 
"In  giving  the  result  of  his  labors  to  t^e  profession  the  author  has  done  a  great  wor^ 

Ter^  useful  as  a  book  of  reference."-  T/ie  Medical  Mi>ror  Obs'etrics. 
^Second  to  none  on  the  therapeutics  of  uterine  disease.  -Journal  Of  OOSMrtcs. 
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VAN  BUREN  AND  KEYES. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Surgical 

Diseases  of  the  Genito-  Urinary  Organs,  including  Syphi- 
lis. Designed  as  a  Manual  for  Students  and  Practition- 
ers.    With  Engravings  and  Cases. 

By  W.  H.  van  BUREN,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Priaclples  of  Surgery,  with  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Svstem  and  Clinical 
Sui-gery,  In  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  CoUege;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, the  Charity  Hospital^  etc. ;  and 

E.  L.  KEYES,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Dermatology  In  Believe  Hospital  Medical  College ;  Surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, Venereal  Diseases ;  Consulting  Dermatologist  to  the  Bureau  of  Out-Door  Kelief,  BeUe- 
vue Hospital,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00;  Sheep,  $6.00. 

This  work  is  really  a  compendium  of,  and  a  book  of  reference  to,  all  modem 
works  treating  in  any  way  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  At 
the  same  time,  no  other  single  book  contains  so  large  an  array  of  original  facts  con- 
cerning the  class  of  diseases  with  which  it  deals.  These  facts  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  extensive  and  varied  experience  of  the  authors. 

Many  unportant  branches  of  genito-urinary  diseases,  as  the  cutaneous  maladies 
of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  receive  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  that  the  pro- 
fessional reader  wUl  search  for  elsewhere  in  vain. 

The  work  is  elegantly  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  enriched  by  fifty-five 
original  cases,  setting  forth  obsciure  and  difla.cult  points  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

"  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs ;  and  part 
second  treats  of  Chancroid  and  Syphilis.  The  authors  'appear  to  have  succeeded  admirably  la 
giving  to  the  world  an  exhaustive  and  reliable  treatise  on  this  important  class  of  diseases.'  "— 
i^orthwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  Is  a  most  complete  digest  of  what  has  long  been  known,  and  of  what  has  been  more  re- 
cently discovered,  in  the  field  of  syphilitic  and  genito-urinary  disorders.  It  is  perhaps  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  no  single  work  upon  the  same  subject  has  yet  appeared,  in  this  or  any 
foreign  language,  which  is  superior  to  XV— Chicago  Medical  Examiner. 

"  The  commanding  reputation  of  Dr.  Van  Buren  in  this  specialty  and  of  the  great  school  and 
hospital  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  clinical  materials,  together  with  the  general  interest  which 
fittaches  to  the  subject-matter  itself;  will,  we  trust,  lead  very  many  of  those  for  whom  it  is  our 
office  to  cater,  to  possess  themselves  at  once  of  the  volume  and  form  their  own  opinions  of  its 
maiiV— Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Delivered  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Session  o/1869-'70. 

By  W.  H.  van  buren,  M.  D., 
1  vol.,  12mo.    164  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

^*  J^ems  hardly  necessary  to  more  than  mention  the  name  of  the  author  of  thl.i  admlrabta 
little  volmne  in  order  to  insure  the  character  of  his  book.    Ho  one  to  this  country  has  en 
^eater  advantages,  and  had  a  more  extensive  field  of  observation  in  this  specialty  than  iS^ 
Van  Buren,  and  no  one  has  paid  the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject         Here  Is  tlfa 
T£T-^&lZalJM^  ""^  ^''"^     ''''  ^'»''<i  ^  «  practical 
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VOGEL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 

of  Children,  Second  American  from  the  Fourth 
Germam,  Edition.  Illustrated  ly  Six  Lithographic 
Plates. 

By  ALFRED  VOGEL,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Unlyersity  of  Dorpat,  BoMta. 
TEAN8LATED  AND  EDITED  BY 

H.    RAPHAEL,    M.  D., 

Lite  HooM  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary  for  the  Diaeuea 
of  Children,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.   611  pp.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

The  work  is  well  up  to  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge; 
complete  without  unnecessary  prolixity;  its  symptomatology  accurate, 
evidently  the  result  of  careful  observation  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced clinical  practitioner.  The  diagnosis  and  differential  relations  of 
diseases  to  each  other  are  accurately  described,  and  the  therapeutics 
judicious  and  discriminating.  AU  polypharmacy  is  discarded,  and  only 
the  remedies  which  appeared  useful  to  the  author  commended. 

It  contains  much  that  must  gain  for  it  the  merited  praise  of  all  im- 
partial judges,  and  prove  it  to  be  an  invaluable  text-book  for  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner,  and  a  safe  and  useful  guide  in  the  diflScult  but  all- 
important  department  of  Psediatrica. 

"  Eapidly  passing  to  a  fourth  edition  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  three 
other  languages,  America  now  has  the  credit  of  presenting  the  first  English  ver- 
flion  of  a  book  which  must  take  a  prominent,  if  not  the  leading,  position  among 
works  devoted  to  this  class  of  disease." — N.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  profession  of  this  country  are  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Raphael 
for  bringing,  as  he  has  don*,  this  truly  valuable  work  to  their  notice."— Medical 
Record. 

"The  translator  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  and  his  labors 
have  resulted  in  what,  in  every  sense,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  medica. 
science." — Psychologiccil  Journal. 

"We  do  not  know  of  a  compact  text-book  on  the  diseases  of  chUdren  more 
complete,  more  comprehensive,  more  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  scientific 
IpTr  more  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  modem  medicme,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  than  that  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  remarks."— /owma/  of  Obsietrtct. 
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WALTON". 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  loith  Analyses  and  Notes  on  the 
Prominent  Spas  of  Ev/rojpe,  and  a  List  of  Sea-side 
Resorts.    An  enlarged  and  revised  edition. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WALTON,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1  vol.,  12mo.  390  pp.,  with  Maps.  $2.00. 

The  author  has  given  the  analyses  of  all  the  springs  in  this  country  and 
those  of  the  principal  European  spas,  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
one  wine-pint,  so  that  they  may  readily  be  compared.  He  has  arranged 
the  springs  of  America  and  Europe  in  seven  distinct  classes,  and  de- 
flcribed  the  diseases  to  which  mineral  waters  are  adapted,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  class  of  waters  applicable  to  the  treatment,  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  each  spring  as  near  as  known  are  given — also,  the 
location,  mode  of  access,  and  post-office  address  of  every  spring  are  men- 
tioned, In  addition,  he  has  described  the  various  kinds  of  baths  and 
the  appropriate  use  of  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 


EXTEACTS  FROM  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"...  Precise  and  comprehensive,  presenting  not  only  reliable  analyses  of 
the  waters,  but  their  therapeutic  value,  so  that  physicians  can  hereafter  advisa 
their  use  as  intelligently  and  beneficially  as  they  can  other  valuable  alterative 
agents." — Sanitarian. 

"...  Will  tend  to  enlighten  both  the  profession  and  the  people  on  thia 
question."— iV^.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

"  .  .  Contains  in  brief  space  a  vast  amount  of  important  and  interesting 
matter,  well  arranged  and  well  presented.  Nearly  every  physician  needs  just 
such  a  volume  ''—Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal. 

J  ■  ■  necessity  in  a  scientific  and  pleasing  manner,  and  can  be  read 

with  advantage  by  the  physician  as  weU  as  layman."— J^werican  Jour,  of  Obsieirict. 

UinvxMrrT  or  Vixonrti,  June  9,  18T8. 
Gbntlemin  :  I  have  received  by  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Walton's  work  on  the 
Mineral  Sprmgs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Be  pleased  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  a  work  which  I  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  ever  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  in  the  summer  of  1871.  He  satisfied  me  that 
he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  reliable  work  on  this  subject,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  has  met  my  expectations.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  and,  if  offered 
for  sale  at  the  prmcipal  mineral  springs  of  the  country,  will,  I  believe,  conv 
mand  a  ready  gale.   Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  Cabell,  M.  D. 
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WELLS. 

Diseases  of  the   Ovaries  ;   Their  Diagnosis 
cmd  Treatment. 

By  T.  SPENCER  WELLS, 

Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  the  Eoyal  C!oUege  of  Surgeons  of  England ;  Honorary  Fellow 
of  the  King  and  Queen's  Ck)Ileg6  of  Physicians  in  Ireland;  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen's  Household ;  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women ;  Member  or  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Surgery  of  Paris,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Sweden;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Medical  and  Natural  Science 
of  Brussels,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Pesth  and  Helsingfors ;  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Obstetrical  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 

1  vol.,  8vo.  478  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Price,  $4,50. 

In  1865  the  author  issued  a  volume  containing  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  of  Ovariotomy,  which  was  little  more  than  a  simple  record  of 
facts.  The  book  was  soon  out  of  print,  nnd,  though  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
new  edition,  the  author  was  unable  to  do  more  than  prepare  papers  for  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  a:;  series  after  scries  of  a  hundred  cases 
accumulated.  On  the  completion  of  fi  .  c  hundred  cases  he  embodied  the  results 
in  the  present  volume,  an  entirely  new  work,  for  the  student  and  practitioner, 
and  trusts  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  them  and  useful  to  suffering  women. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  pubUcation  of  this  volume  in  Lon- 
don on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  New  York."  French  and  German  transla- 
tions are  already  in  press. 


WAG-NER. 
A  Hand-book  of  Chemical  Tech- 

nology. 

By  RUDOLPH  WAGKER,  Ph.  D., 

rrofessor  of  Chemical  Technology  at  the  University  of  Wurtzburg. 

Translated  and  edited,  from  the  eig-hth  Geiman  edition,  with  ezteaj^oiTA 

additions, 

By  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.  R.  S. 
With  336  Illustrations.  1  vol.,  8vo.  761  pages.  Cloth,  $5.00. 

Under  the  hoad  of  Metallurgic  Chemfstrv.  the  latest  raethodg  of  preparing  Iron,  Cobalt, 
NlolceL  Copper,  Copper  Salts,  Lead  and  Tin.  and  their  Salts,  Biomuth.  Zinc  Zinc  SalU,  0»d- 
miura,  AntiTnonr,  Arsenic,  Mercury,  PlatinUTn,  Silver,  Gold,  Mansanales.  Alnmlnnm,  and 
Mafmesiiira  are  ilosi-ribed.  The  various  applications  of  the  Voltaic  Current  to  Klectro-MeUl- 
lurffv  follow  under  this  divi.sion.  The  prep;ir,ition  of  Potash  and  Soda  Salts,  the  rnannfactnr* 
of  Siilph.irio  Acid,  and  the  recovery  of  l^ulphur  from  Soda  W.iste.  of  coarse  oo^,upv  prom|j,«nt 
p^s  in  the  considor.'xtlon  of  chemical  manufactures.  It  is  difflcnlt  to  ovor-est  mat*,  the  mer- 
Se  T«l,.e  of  Mond's  process,  as  well  as  the  m.^ny  new  and  import..vnt  "PPl'ff Vh.Te^' 
nufacture  of  Soap  will  be  found  to  Indude  much  detAil.    The  Tech- 


THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL 

JAMES  B.  EUjYTEB,  M.  D.,  Editor. 
Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  January  and  July. 


-Among  the  numerous  records  of  Medicine  an.l  '^'.f^'T'^^^rralce^^^ 
the  above  Journal  occupies  a  high  position,  and  deservedly  so.  FnTtin^nt."_rv>fi- 

"One  cf  the  best  medical  joSmSjs,  by-the-by,  pubhshed  on  the  American  Contment  -Lon. 
don  Medical  'Jimesand  Gazette. 

"A  very  high-class  journal."— Xoncfon  3/«cfica/ iWJrw.  ^^Al„^^ 

"The  editor  and  the  contributors  rank  among  our  most  distinguished  medical  meiLMd  each 
nnmber  contains  matter  that  does  honor  to  American  medical  hterature."— .Bo«<0»  Journal  Of 

^'^lllf  valuable  original  papers,  abounding  in  scientific  ability."- CT^ca^'O  ^ec^ico^  Ti'neg 
"  We  know  no  other  periodical  that  we  would  rather  present  as  a  specimen  of  American  skiL 
KDd  Intelligence  than  the  New  Toek  Medical  J ovv.VAi.:'-FranMtn  Repository. 

"The  ToKK  Medical  JoiniKAL,  edited  by  Dr.  James  B.  Hunter,  is  one  «/ «t«:"»f 
periodicals  of  this  country.  The  present  editor  has  greatly  improved  the  work,  aad  evinces  a 
marked  aptitude  for  the  responsible  duties  so  weU  discharged.  The  contents  of  this  lournal  are 
always  Interesting  and  instructive;  its  original  matter  is  often  classic  m  value,  and  the  seiecieu 
articles  are  excellent  exponents  of  the  progress  and  truth  of  medical  science.  —Kietmona  ana 
Louisville  Medical  Journal. 


Terms,  $4.00  per  Annum ;  or  40  Cents  per  Number. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

Conducted  by  Prof.  E.  L.  YOTJMAMS. 

Each  Number  contains  128  pages,  with  numerous  Descriptive  and 
Attractive  Illustrations. 

Published  Monthly.  Volumes  begin  in  May  and  Novennber. 

Terms,  $5  per  Annum,  or  Fifty  Cents  per  Number 
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